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1. INTRODUCTION 


Very few of the many problems of modem anthropology have aroused 
so much inierest as the sttidy of megalUhs. One of the reasons which has 
led to a thorough investigation of this problem ts that megaliths are found 
in abundance also in Europe and provide giie of the subjects of European 
prchjslor>\ It is therefore surprising that so Iitde should ^ve been done by 
anthropologists to solve the question of megaliths in Mdaoesia. Some local 
descriptiaos do of course exist, but a comprehensive treatise on Lhe mega¬ 
liths of the whole of Melanesia has not been attempted so far* Existing 
works on megalithic ^'culture" therefore lack basiSp that is, a thorough 
knowledge of the geographical distribution of megalilhic stone-work. This 
observation applies to Rivers' standard work TAf Hiifory 0/ Mirlnnesian 
Scctciy andr to an even greater extent^ to his Ss*tt Culf jfirf Mi^gatkhs in 
Oci^ania, Another attempt to reconstnict the megalithic '^culture" has been 
made by Deacon who in many respects follows Rivees, Though many 
of Deacon's opinions ate valuable, they owe their origin chiefly to the 
material in regard to Malekula^ and should not he applied to the whole 
of Melanesia until the megaliths of the whole of this region are treated 
m a comparative study. Vroklage's Dk Meguiith Kullur in iVen Guinea 
is another attempt to reconstruct the megalithic *'cultu^e'^ but has the 
disadvantage of being confined fo Nevv Guinea whiehi it will be seen^ is 
far too restrided a region for the problem of the mcgalithic culture; the 
author is not sufficiently acquainted with the distribution of megalithic slone 
work in New' Guinea^, and in his work, an attempt has been made to apply 
to Melanesia the results obtained originally in Indonesia, results which, it 
may be sald^ have not passed unchallenged even for Indonesia. One of ihe 
reasons which render the study of the nn^galiihic problem in Melanesia so 
difficult is that the sources of mfomiaiion arc scant and often extremely 
vague, notwithstanding the very excellent field-work of such authorilies 
as Deacon, Fox, Ivene and La yard. Our knowledge of megaliths in a 
number of regions presents many a lacuna, owing prindpally to the 
fact that the majority of observers and travellers were not experienced 
anthropologists, and were unaware of the very problem of megaliths. This 
ignorance ts manifest in one of Parkin^^on's works, notwithstanding that 
Parkinson is one of the h<^t among the older students of Melanesia, and 
that we owe a great deal to him for much imixntant information. !n hts 
monumental work Drcirjt^ fahre iw dcr Sudser there is a photograph of 
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a wonderful stonc-lable from ihc Frciich Istaiids (PI, 14, p. 208). On this 
stone-labic a young nativ<r is sitting, and Parkinson tfiiitles the picture, 
significandy! '‘Young Man from Uuea (French Islands)''. In the relevant 
text there is no mention of this stone-table or of any other mcgalLthic stone¬ 
work, from which it is evident that pARKiNfiOS was imawareof the signifi¬ 
cance ui this megalithic stonc-tahle. FissCfip to whom also we owe a great 
deal of valuable information on the material culture of Melanesiap says in 
his Samoofahrten: "Bigger stone-work seems to be lacking in Melanesia'" 
Another reason why monuments of the megalithk culture have been over¬ 
looked, may be the fact that some of these monuments were made of wood, 
a fact to which Heike-Geldern and have drawn attention 111 

regard to Indonesia and India 2) and which is true also of Melanesia, "This 
point is not without significance for students of prehistory"' says Koppers. 
"in cases where gaps in distribution may perhaps be explained by the use 
(and decay) of less durable material". 

Finally it should not be overlooked that the functional method, which 
cannot be ignored by any modern fieW-worker, has very often neglected 
the study of the material culture. For instanccp it is regrettable, that Mali¬ 
nowski. in spite of his unequailed knowledge of the Trobriand Islandsp w'as 
totally ignorant of the very important megalithic structures found in lhe,se 
islands and regarding which Lho Austin has later given us information. 

The matenaJ can be treated in three different manners: firstp the facts 
might be given in geographlca! succession from west to east 

From a historical point of view^ this airajigement would appear to be the 
most appropriate as it corresponds best to the direction of migrations in 
Melanesia. Since, however, it is principally the western regions of Mclane- 
stap including New' Guinea, which are poor in megaliths,, we have not thought 
it expedient to follow this arrangement- 

The second possible method of presentation is that which Perkv has 
choseUp namely, that of singling out the various types of stone-work and 
presenting them in geographical succession. To decide whether certain 
doubtful stone-w'ork is megalithic or not. Perry studies its geographical 
dislributSon and its function. If the distribution of these doubtful elements 
corresponds in any way to the distribution of the typical megalithic stone¬ 
work. and if he function of both is the same, he concludes that they are 
real megaliths. This method of presentation has the great disadvantage of 
insufficiently revealing the degree to which a certain culture was influenced 
by the stone-using immigrants. Therefore we have rejected this method also. 

We have fodow^ed the principle of presenting first the facts relating to 
that region about which w'c possess the fullest information concerning 
megaliths. From this region w'e pass successively to those concerning which 
our knowledge Is less complete^). Although the armngemenl of data in this 

1 > FiNsat £» 2 JJ. 2 ) KEi.vE-riELii}^N 35 C 2 a 2 h Kor?E4cS 437 202 L 1 > It is this 

tirincii>le wliich we have kllowed lit our work 7 lS. 
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manner is contrary to the dironolo^cal succession of events, it has the ad¬ 
vantage of preparing our minds for ao imderstanding of those areas ]□ 
which only faint traces of mcgalithic culture are found. It is mmecessaTy 
to stress here that not all veneration of rocks and the use of stones in magic 
i$ necessarily connected with megaliths^ as has already been shown in our 
previous work Fruch{b&rkciisr%t€n. On the o^her hand, an account of mega 
lilhic stone-work only would be inconipkteH since w'ociden m^ofiiOTcnls also 
farm part of ihc megalilhic culturt. Furthermore, the stone^tising rinmigfants 
were a migratory people fxcellfftce, and it is therefore oiily natural that 
the regions through which they rapidly passed contain little or no stone¬ 
work, though relics of articles of daily use and of a mythological nature 
have nevertheless been found tn those regions. 

A oectssarily fragmentary picture would be all that we should get from 
the study of one of these elements only, but by endeavouring to reconsimct 
the entire fabric, or even to elucidate some of the elcmeTils of it. the subject 
of this work will not be a history of megalilhic stone-work only, but rather 
the history of megalithic "culture’". 

I have hesitated considerably before deciding to call the present work 
"The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia”, not so much because I wished to 
avoid using the identical name of Perry's work, but also because the 
present study can reconstruct but a part of that great complete, the megalitluc 
culture. It is in no sense my intention to criticise all the assertions of Peruy, 
Rivers, F. Smith, etc. The present work sets out to show fi«t the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of megalithic stone-work, and then to elucidate, to some 
extent, the elements constituting megalithic culture- To do this we must also 
study the prehistoric objects found in Melanesia, and then ask who were 
these stone-using immigrants who introduced megalithic stone-work into 
Melanesia; what were their racial characteristics, the directions of their 
migrations and the periods of such migrations. From the study of the 
relevant works on the subject of physical anthropology, it is not yet possible 
to make any satisfactory comparative investigation of the racial character¬ 
istics of the whole of Melanesia. We have therefore been obliged to confine 
our description of the stone-using immigrants to the colour of the 
skin and character of, the hair, giving only a passing glance at other 
racial characteristics. 

For the reconstruction of historical events we have no other means at 
Our disposal so direct as the study of myths, a most important type of 
information which cannot be neglected in a work such as the present But 
not every culture in Melanesia lends itself to an investigation of its history, 
in the case of the Papuans, for instance, very little would be revealed by such 
a study, as the historical "awareness" of this people is but slightly develop^, * 
and their myths therefore tonlain scarcely any information regarding 
history. 

The stone-using immigrants differ very strongly in this respect; they 
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liave a highly devdopc^d 5etls^^ of history^ it is no exaggeration to say 
that if there is a culture in Melanesia which lends itself to an investi^tion 
of cuLtural hisioiy at al), it is precisely the culture of the stone-using 
uiunlgrants. 

Since trading relations can, in many instances, constitute an indication 
of old cultural contact and the migration of cultures, and add not a little 
to the possibility of defining the cultural climate, they have been taken into 
account in the present work, though in most cases there is nothing to in¬ 
dicate how far back these trading relations date. 

In the present study we have not paid special attention to the social orga- 
niution of the people, not because we underestimate its importanccp but 
because a summary^ examination would add little to the solution of the 
problem and a thorough investigation of the question is not possible in this 
work. 

The writer has been unable owing to the war, to obtain access to the 
most recent works of reference, but in view of the very extensive biblio¬ 
graphy at his disposal, it is hoped that any lacunae which may exist will 
be of negligible importance. 


11. MEGAUTHIC MONUMENTS AND 
MEGALITHIC CULTURE 

THE NEW HEBRIDES 

Apart from the short, dark and curly haired people ’which SpsisEit, in 
some of his earlier works has taken to he the original race^ but which he 
later considered to be only an inland variety of the MtlanesianSp he gives the 
following description of the races in the New Hebrides: ""A few varieties 
of the tall Melanesian race arrive! in the islands in several migrations^'; we 
have moreover before us “an old Polynesian dement as a relic of its fonner 
migrations eastward, and a recent PqlyncsLan element from the east..* The 
lightest popubtion b in the south and north-ea.'it of the New Hebrides 
while the darkest h in the north-west, and the ethnological difference 
corresponds to this division. In the Banks Islands we find, probablj'^ owing 
to recent immigration, more Polynesian blchod than b the northern New 
Hebrides" 0 * The information regarding the Hght-skiniied people in the 
New Hebrides does not of course enable us to decide w^hether this refers 
to an early or to a recent Polynesian elementr although many writers have 
rashly ascribed light skin to recent Polynesian tnfluaices which are con¬ 
firmed by existing traditions. But other anthropological data besides light 
skin must be tak^ into account in deciding this question. Since, in the 
majority of cases, fuller details of an anthropological nature are lacking, 
we have merely noted the characteristics of. light skin and hair of peculiar 
texture without classifying them chronologically* 

The languages spoken in the New^ Hebrides are all Mclanesiaii in typCi 
showing Polynesian influences, to a greater or lesser degree, in the various 
islands. 

Torrfs Fdands: Although not very much is known about the Torres 
Islands, and mcgalithic stone-work is not so highly developed as in the 
Banks Islands, we have thought well to begin our investigations in the 
former to follow the geographical succession from north to south- 

Much of the stone-work here is erected bi connection with the Suqe* so 
that any impestigation of the megaliths carried out in this area must pay 
special attention to the secret societies. 

The Suqe of the other islands is called Hukwa in the Torres Islands*)- 
In Loh there are nine rankSj each with its oivn compartment in the gemc] 
dub house. Ascending to higher ranks demands the sacrifice of pigs®)* 

1) Sfeiseie 792 U, 7Sd B, 791 464 i see also Boincs BB 227 L 2) SmSEH 79$ 3^^ 
DtJJtHAD zes (II) 89 f J) OtlEXAD ZOS (11) 90, CuDSUfCTOlS t«0 
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For a small boy a ceremony is per^ormctl to introduce him to the gemel. 
Some stakes are set up in a row in the open space before the gemd door, 
and arrows and the tusked jaw-bones of pigs are tied to them. Three men 
walk roiuKl the row of stakes, the father following them carrying his son. 
By the gemel door pieces of kava root are laid dowTi. This symbolizes the 
practice of kava drinking in which the boy will participate in later life. 
After this, a pig's jaw 4 >one is brought and the child is made to tap it with 
a little Slone which ts put into his hand. This, according to Dl^hrad, sym¬ 
bolizes the killing of pigs, which fprms part of the ritual accompanying a 
rise in rank in the Hukwa. Tf a man of the third rank Pn-kwetegiav (cor¬ 
responding to the third rank of Mola "'Kwatagiav") wdshed to icdtlaLe 
his brother into the Hukwa, a number of stakes are set in clumps in the 
open space in front of the gemeU the number of dumpis corresponding to 
the number of ranks in the Hukwa. The candidate ties his pig to a stake 
in the clump set up for the Pu^kwetegiav^ and to other stakes m this dump 
are tied arrows and pig's jaw-bones, if a man wished to rise to the ^ or 
8th rank% stakes were set up behind the gemd, hut never more than four. 
The wooden pillar in these eases was of casuarina (n^ar) iivood^)^ 

in his table®) under the heading of house mounds, places an 
interrogation mark against the 'forres Islands, signifying that their «Eis- 
tcnce is probable but not proven/The prohabiUty of the existence of such 
house mounds b supported by their presence in all the Banks^ Islands and 
in some other islands of the group. 

The funeral rites pf a man depend upon his rank in the Hukwa. For a 
man of the eighth rank, a large bag^ decorated with cycas and hibiscus 
leaves, is filled with yams; and into a smaller bag, dccoiated in the same 
way^ are put a piece of sugar cane^ a green coconut^ etc. The corpse is carried 
to its final resting place in the kwor^ the open stone edged trench beside the 
gemel. The two decorated hags are hung on a stake w^hich ha$ been set 
up at the head of the kwor. Later a small casuarina tree is set up beside the 
kwor. The skull of a man belonging to a very' high raink of the Hukwa h 
cleaned and placed in the topmost division of the gemel upon a pedestal 
of smooth rock about ten inches or a foot in height *)- This does not seem to 
he identical with the stone dolmens in the club house upon which the skul! 
is bid in Makkub. but at least functionally a great similarity is evidenlH fn 
his tabICj under the heading “Stone-pbtforms'"^ Spciser &) has placed a 
note of interrogation for the Torres Islands. 

Rivkrs mentions stonc-wmrk in the Loh Islands in general terms, without^ 
however, giving any dtflailso). 

Although I have been unable to discover any other information relating 
to stone-work in the Torres Islands, it is certain that the setting up of wooden 
stakes to ivhich the sacrificial pigs are tied for the ceremony of ascension in 


1> See CammciijK ISO mi 2} UutkAn MS {11} g^f. 92f. 
236 f. 4) Duoad ms (II) Plff. 107. S) Sj^asE« 225 


3> 4S0L 
m 442. 
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the Hnkwip is ni-erdy ^ subsiUme for stone-work^ fulfilling the saniE 
function, as we shall often see. This use of woodm stakes is so generally 
known in megalithic areas of Oceania, that U is not occessaiy here to 
ecnphasiae their megalithic character. 

Bunks Islands: Though stature and colour of skin vary' in the Ban 1 » 
Islands, light skin, however, prevails- The hair is frlzKy, bul soft hair i$ 
also found. As has already been indicaled, Polyuiesian influence here is 
quite strong^). CooaiNGTON witnessed the arrival of Tikopian canoes in 
the Bank Islands; Tongans also visited the islands, CoorikgtoS' mentions 
that they settled for a short time on Kakea near Vtnua Lava. Many single 
canoes have, from time to timcp been blown across from Polynesia to the 
Banks Islands^). Polynesian influence can also be observed in the Mela¬ 
nesian language of the group 

According lo Sffiser, typical megalithic slone-w’ork does not exist in 
Ureparapara, The dancing grounds only are surrounded by a low' wall’*). 
In his table &) under the heading “^Slone platforms"" Sfhiser also mentions 
Ureparapara, but I find no mention of this in any literature on the subject. 

Although Snqe and gamal exist**) the sources of in formation give no 
details about the ceremonies, as far as 1 am aware. 

The Oreparapara houses have arched roofs^ and are built upon foundations 
of stone, as in Vcnua Lava. The houses of the chiefs resemble the men^S 
houses but are smaller in size and built upon very low foundatitms- The 
houses of the w'omen are not arched ^). Whether these latter are built upon 
stune foundations too, Sfeiser does not say^ hut Coomee gives a photo of 
two houses s) at Leha, Ureparapara, one of w'hich has a low foundation 
and a gabkd rooL It is further evident, from the photographs shown by 
Speiser and Cookse, that the foundations of the tnen'^s houses are the 
highest (by more than three feet) and that the stone-work ts built up in 
a veiy regular manner^ almost resembling bncks- (Cf* Venua Lava, w'here 
men's houses are built upon high foundations, whereas the houses of the 
chiefs and those of the ivomen are upon lower foundations.) 

In Ureparapara the graves are surrounded by low w'alls and planted w'tlli 
dense brushw'ork **). Whether the erection of these stone walls depends 
upon sex or social status we have no information. 

On Vcnua Lava the long club hous^ of the Suqe, the gamal, are built 
upon a stone foundation to the height of about three feet. The stone foun¬ 
dation is almost of the same length as the house itself, but Is about five 
feet w^ider on each side, and thus forms a platform on both sides of the 
house. The walla of the foundation are very regularly built w'lthout any 


1) SmsEii TM 361, CIKHIBC 170 70 f. 2) CoDsiNrrroN i» 33DJ, 

6 Ncne 1. RaV 70S 47, 4) 1*9 5^t7. S> 7»3 2^ f. 6) Conamcrort 100 S2, 

SPKipm 7Sf 450, CoouHE 170 122 7 } Srasoi 789 12Z, PL t* fig. 2, FI, 12 fig. 8. 

«) 110 photo to fact p. 122, 9) Speisee 789 JlOl CoDumcTCiN liO 
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kind of cement. A few protnidldg stone sUbs are used as steps, Opposite 
the gamal stands the '"chief's** house, where the highest man of the Suqc 
lives with his family. His house, which r sembtes the gamal, is shorter but 
larger Like the gamalp it stands upon a stone foundation. Parallel to it 
are the women's hoitses, of a similar construction to the ""chiefV' house, 
but upon lower stone foundations t). A tbind of the interior of the gamal 
is divided off by a small wall, and there the ground is raised about eight 
iudits. Here the ovens of the highest Suqe degrees are to be found, and 
each of these ovens is surrounded by a stone wall, at the comers of which 
blocks of stone arc set up vertically ^)* 

Fig. 1. shows Rivers'S) plan of the in the village of Vatrata 

Gti Venua Lava. The figure shows the ranks now in existence. 

At that time the native Charles was the person of the highest Suqe rank 
in the village, i.e. I he rank Kworokworolava and he wished to ascend to 
the degree Womcieloa. His house wus opposite the gamal. On the other 
side in front of the gamal there arc two stone platforms (wona). Directly 
in front of the gamal there is a small, flat^ open space used as the dancing 
grounds The numbered crosses t-8 show^ the position of the posts or trees 
to which pigs were tied Another pig was tied to the cycas tree (9) near 
the gamal. "^The cycas trees are planted near the door of the gamal where 
th^ w'ill take mot and grow, being the sign that a man has ascended in 
the Suqe." "The name for a "chiefta vus melCn the man who kills for 
the c>Tas, suggests that the idea of chief is entirely connected with rank 
in the Suqc . In the interior uf the gamal the division of Xworokworolava 
w-as separated from Woiueteloa by a row of stones ^). 

Ou Vimua Lava, Mota Lava and Mota^ the villages and gardens are 
surrounded by stone walls 

On Vcniia Lava women and unimportant men are alike buried near the 
house in a gra\x only slightly bdow the surface^ men of high rank are 
buried much deeper^ betivcen their houses and the gamal opposite. Around 
their grave a stone wal! is erected about two feet high^). 

From Motalava. Codhinoton mentions an old house mound five feet 
high, hut where no habitations now exist ®). 

On Motai as in the other Banks Islands, the Suqe with the gamal is 
known comprising l8 ranks »)* At initiation into the third Suqc rank, 
Kwatagiav;^ a pig is tied to a stake near the door of the gamal and a cycas 
tree (mele) is placed just inside the door of the gamaL Some men make a 


T PI ^ m Pi. 46, 

PT^?j ^ ^ SmsEE im 344. FJ. 18 fig. S, 7*® 

MIN&TDN iGft ^ 1 Slakes art memiontd also by Co- 

CosfciSQTOK ISO 81 Knie I, Cao«K 17® IW. 7) Smsa TS» 
Rivtasm To^ CoMiNiHtjy l®s hHI* Coomse 170 77 f. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of Venua Lav» dob house. (After RjvtEE 72S 1 6S>> 


whislling sound with dracaena leaves. The candidate places strings of 
money on the ^ca$ tree at the door of the gamal. After all the cerentonies 
the ^cas tree is planted outside the gamal as "the sign of Kwatagiav'. 
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Only those belonging to the Kwatagi^v division cat at the "rncle" iree, 
and it is this eating: which makes the candidate a member of that rank of 
the Suqc^). At the entrance to grade 13 and ^4, an image of a man is 
sel up in the gamaL The image set up in grade 14 “carries on his head 
with outstretched arms a disk representing the fimiamenl with heavenly 
bodies painted on it” ^). The rank ^'Cycas'^ (rank 10) exists 

here too, and of the cyc^ tree CooRtNcroN says '*ii has a certain 
sanctity*' 3 ). We have unfortuiiately no information regarding the rites 
of initiation to the higher ranks, so that we are unable to say to whal 
extent stone-work is used in the higher ranks. Of a man of high rank in 
the Suqe, CoOMaE says*): "He may sit upon the stone platform just 
outside the gatiial”i and ConRiNCTOPr relates a myth from Mota^) In 
which it is said of a certain man ®) ""He went rank after mnk in the Suqtv 
till he came right through all the ranks of the Suqe. After that he makes 
a kolekole (feast) for a stone, a sewere^ makes one for an image^ nule. 
makes one for a gamal, make^ one for a etc. etc. And his 

Uncle killed pigs for him"’. This shows that it is the custom to erect stone¬ 
work at the initiation to a certain d^ree of the Suqe:* 

On Mota, the site of an anciem veiy long gatnaL can still be seen. There 
are Stones which are said to have formed part of this old gamalp these stones 
being cut quite unlike any others on the islandp says Rivers It ts not 
very cLcar^ however, w'hether these are stones forming part of the founda¬ 
tion of a house or some other type of stone-work- 
Many observers have been greatly impressed by the magnificence and 
diversity of the stone-work in the little island of Gaua* Nothing resembling 
it has been seen else^vhere in these islands s). 

We have little information regarding the ritual of the Suqe. CoDRlKC- * 
speaks of the exigence of four ranks, adding: "'Those who reach the 
higher ranks build a gamal on a loftly platform of Stones*"^). 

Of all the Banks Islands it is on Gaua that the Suqe has left its most 
conspicuous mark in the big w^alls built without mortar and the numerous 
Slone altars- 

The club houses (gamal) stand upon a foundation about 7 feet high 
They arc of about the Same dimensions as the houses themsdves. In 
erecting these foundations, a smooth wall is first raised by placing large 
stones regularly one upon the other, after which the interior is filled with 
earth. Tn some cases the floor of the club house is paved with stone slabsr 
The interstices of the large foundation waJb are filled with small 
stones * 1 )h 


t) Rtvnts TIS 64 - 67 . 2) Coi»bington 160 ItWf. 3) IO 3 . 4) I7q 79 L 

5) l« 3^^396. 6) m 391 f. 7 ) TZS I 2Z h tOO. 8) See SmsEa 7SPi m, 

26s. CoPtixCTON m 302, Cddhre iTio 43. 67. Coote 171 139. 9) t£q 103* 10) ShE]- 
5Pi 7P0 264; in las 121 Smsta says about oac metre; iu 7t3 23 he says 1.5 m.: 
ConaixmoN says about 10 ket, m 302 11) Sfeises 7SS 121, Cogrtscton m m 
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Rivers shows the front of an anciejit gmnal in Gbur in which the 
posts are statues of solid stone-work. He was told that this huildiug was 
only used by those of high rank in the Suqe, A similar stone statue was also 

seen by Mrs. Baker *). , i *.• i. 

Before the clubhouse was the dancing ground, the stone-tvork of which 
Speiser has described la detail »>, Close to the clubhouse, which, as al¬ 
ready mcnlioned, stood upon a high stone foundation, there were, in Los^ 
lava village for instance, quadratic stone monuments on both sides of it, 
measuring 7 to 14 feet in length and 7 feet in height. These are ^e altars 
upon which pigs are sacrificed. Speiser publishes the following figure and 




1 -il'-f'nn 








FiS- 2. Plan of ebb bouse and siooc-work on Gaua 


savs"*): *'9 mtr. quer vor deni Gamal war tin Steinwall von 2 intn 
1 mtr» Hohe imd 9 min LtEiige^ der sich nsich 2 rntr, Unterbi'tschupg nach 
rechts hin fortsetzte in einen ebensolchen Wall von 15 uitt. Ces^tlangei, 
der aber nach mir. iiii rednen Winkel nach hinteii atjbog. Links vom 
MUtehvall Jag. um 4 mtr. nach hinten verschoben, rin andercr Wall von 
10 mtr* Lajige^ paraltel dem MittelwalL Vor dem Mittciwall befand sich in 
eiwa 5 mir. Abstand auf der linked Seite der Aniage elms weitere Wall Linie^ 
bestehend atis einem mediaacn Teil vcm 8 mlr. Lange und finem laleralen 
von T9 mir. Lange, der aber nach 9 min Lange um etwa 45 Grad nach 
hinten abbog* so abeCp das:s der iiusserc Scheukcl mit der l^iogsachse des 


1) 72S ] 63 PL in fifr L a) Bak£h 40 235. ^32. aud PL to face p. MK to lb« left. 
3> IBO 3S7,Tf0 ML 4) 78® PL BL fig. 12 and p. 387; sec also 7*3 23 f. 
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Ganial paralld lief. Dem Gamal gegmiiber, etwa l6 mtf. davoti entfemtr 
war noch cin Aliar voa syi mal z mlr. Seitenlangc und clwa mtr, 
Hohe. Vor dt-nJ vorderen medianen Wall lag in 2 mtr. Ab$tand nodi cine 
klcincrc Maucr nnd davor war cine Reihc ahwechselnd von Zykaspalmi^ 
und Statuen. Fcmer standen ZylcaspaJmcn uberaU zerstreut den Wallen 
cotbng. sowic auch noch zaUretche Statuen 1). ... Die Mauerwalk dicntcn 
als Tanzboden fur die SuqcmiTgliedcr,” 

The walls differed in Blnicttirc, being either of flat stone slabs carefully 
placed together, or buUi up with bigger blocks of basalt sj. After having 
described the stooe foundation of the gamal of Gaua, Codrinctok says*): 

Besides these platforms there ane two or three obelisks about four feet 
high, and a little dolmen of three stones. There are also two wona platforms, 
such as are always seen near a gamal, but much larger, and built of large 
stones veiy squarely put together, Jn one of these is a passage for pigs 
with a stone lintel.” That these dolmens, stone altars and monoliths had 
been erected in connection with the Smje, is mentioned by CoDRiHoroir ivho 
says that they proceeded from the ambition or the fancy of a single 
man ... when he reached the rank in the Suqc in which he had no equal" 4). 

fn the club house each rank has its own fireplace. This is surmunded bv 
a stone wall *), 

Men of high rank do not live in the club house but in a special house 
nearby w'hich differs from the gamal only by its lower foundation^). Also 
the living houses of ordinary people resemble those of the "chief", and are 
built upon stone foundations toot), 

SREISER, in drawing attenlion to the magnificence of these different 
types of stone-work says: "These monuments must have demanded an 
extraordinary amount of work, but nothing in comparison W'ith the labour 
needed to erect the countless interminable stone walls which cover almost 
the whole of the island like net work, and surround the gardens and 
villages. Stone walls are also to be found on other islands, but these, for 
the most pan, arc merely long, low' stone heaps, whilst here the walls 
are about the height of a man, arrislically composed of blocks of stone. 
The total length probably amounts to several hundred miles if one bears 

e between these walls like 3 narrow 

alley . Sjrecial doors were made for the passage of pigs. These doors were 
covered by a primitive arch or big stone slab, and were closed by stones. 
The people climb over these vi-alls »). 

Among t he stones used for building these walls or the house foundations. 


SEX Its 384, PI, B6 fig 1 , TSO PL 74 above. 
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i:reat boulders may often be found hollowed out like a round bowl 
Nothing h known about these stones or for what puqroses they were used; 
they are found especialJy on the east side of the island of Caoa and are 
undoubtedly artifacts. Torday they are often used as water containers for 
'*chiefs"" or they are Set up on the dancing grounds and considered as ‘'more 
or less sacred" i). The faultless skill with which they have bet^n worked— 
a technique which is to-day a lost art—excludes all possibility of their 
having been made by the present natives, and tends to confirm that they 
arc relics of a people who have passed away a)* The meaning of these stone 
bowls wtH become dear later on. It may be said here, howeverp that they 
have hitherto constituted one of the greatest problems of Oceania. 

I have found no mention in any of the sources of information in regard 
to the use of megaltthic stone-work in connection with burial. 

On Memlava only the nobility of the Suqe might sit upon the platform 
of stones to be seen in each village 

Speiser has not visited Meralava, hut basing his obseni^ations on a pho¬ 
tograph publbhed by Cooube-*) he says^): ^'Since on the whole of the 
island there is no flat ground, the houses are built upon terraces, the slopes 
being supported by stone svalls'^ According to Coos^pe only the houses 
of men belonging to high Suqe ranks may be built upon stone foundations. 

Having reached this point in our study^ we can already draw the following 
conclusions: firsts we have seen the close connection which exists between 
tile Suqe and the erection of megalithic stone-w'ork. In ascending to a higher 
rank in the Suqe^ w^ooden stakes to which the pigs to be sacrificed were 
tied were set up in front of the g:anial (Torres Islands, Venua Lava, 
Mota}^ Apart from the ca^se of Mota, where a feast ivas prepared for a 
stone” and the ^'obelssk^' near the gamal of Gaua^ information which is 
somewhat vaguCp I know of no erection of monoliths in connection with 
ascension in the Suqe from the Torres Islands and Banks Islands. This 
may, however, be due partly to the fact that the in formation at our 
disposal refers, for the most part, to the ceremonies of the lower ranks 
in which wooden stakes were set whereas the erection of monoliths is 
typical only for the higher or the highest ranks. 

A man of high Suqe rank was buried in the stone edged trench heside 
the gamal (Torres Islands) and on Venua Lava a $tone w'all w‘as erected 
upon his grave which was near the gamal. The gamal of the Suqe, and 
the houses of high Suqe members are built upon stone foundations (Urepa- 
rapara, Venua Lat-a, Caua, Meralava). In front of each gamal there are 
different kinds of stone monuments (wona platforms in Venua Lava and 
Gaua I in Mota and Meralava only a man of high Suqe rank may sit upon 
these stone platforms). These altars and stone walls have found their 


IJ Siesta 7A9 m, PI. 73. 2} SPElSBi 7M 95, 349, PI |g fig, 4, 797 185, TM 36?, 

710 270, 001 J98, CooMKE 170 (57. J) Cooitm l?f 43. 4) 170 42; the same 
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highest development cn Gaua Island, where they stand in from of the 
gamal also. The pigs to be sacrificed in the Suqe rites are killed upon the 
altars, and the members of the Suqe dance upon the stone walls* 

Besides these functional connections between the Suqe and the megahthic 
use of Stones, we have also seen that the distribution of the Suqe cor- 
resjionds to the distribution of megaliths in the Banks Islands; this be- 
comes still more evident as our investigation proceeds. The Suqe is in fact 
found in all the Banks Islands^). These two facts alone would Iw sufficient 
to prove the genetic connection between megaliths and the Suqe. 

Sacred plants. We must now turn to a problem which will be of the 
utmost importance in the course of this investigation, viz. the problem of 
sacred plants. In the information given about the Banks Islands we have 
already come across the following plants used in the ritual of the Suqe: In 
the rorres Islands, where the Suqe possessed nine ranks, stakes were set 
up in front of the gamal for the lower grades. For the ascension from the 
seventh to the eighth grade these stakes, which in this case were set up be¬ 
hind the gamal, were of casuarina wood (n'ar)* At the funeral rites of a 
man of the eighth rank bags decorated with cycas and hibiscus leaves were 
htmg on a stake set up at the hrad of the grave. Later a small casuarina 
tree was set up beside the grave. In Venua Lava, where ten ranks existed, 
nine stakes ivere set up before the gamal when ascending from the ninth 
to the tenth grade. I’he ninth stake was the nearest to the gamaJ, and 
was a cycas tree fmele), and to this, as to the other stakes, a pig. for 
sacrifice, was tied. As has already been mentioned, RtVER.s informs us 
that the cycas was considered to be a sign that a man had ascended in the 
Kuqe, and he adds that a ''chief" i.e. a man of the highest rank of the Suqe 
was called "ta vm mele". i.e, “the man who kills for the cycas". From this 
It may f>c seen that there is close connection between the cycas plant and 
the Suqe. When ascending to the third rank of the Suqe (rank '"Kwatagiav") 
in Mota, a cycas tree, here called "mete'’ too, was planted outside the gamaf 
as "the sign of Kwatagiav" and pigs were tied to It before being sacrificed, 
tn this, and in some of the other ranks, the eating by the side of the meje 
tree is one of the most important parts of the ceremony. A whistling sound, 
it will be remembered, is produced with dracaena leaves. It must also be 
added that the tenth rank in Mota was called “Melc", "Cycas"S) and the 
seventh rank in Vcmia Lava was called "Mel" ») w-hich certainly also means 
cycas. We shall come across the cycas palm repeatedly under the name 
■mele” or similar names in the ceremonial life, and as grade names of the 
Sjjqe. On Gaua, cycas palms were planted along the stone walls upon which 
the meitibers of the Suqe used to dartcfr 

Smee, as has already been menlioned, it is of the utmost importance to 
recognize the ccretncmia] use of plants as a very characteristic indication 
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of ihe presence of the stone-using immigrants in those regions where their 
influence was not so strong as in the New Hebrides, we shall quote all the 
infarmation available regarding the use of these plants In the New Hebrides. 

In my previous work Pnu:hlbarkfiisrilen tti Mei<mesifH I have en¬ 
deavoured to shtnv that the use of croton, dracaena and cordyline in the 
whole of Melanesia, in ritual and tn^ic, i$ a characteristic feature of 
tnegalithic culture of Melanesia. This brief survey will be developed in the 
present work. 

In the Torres Islands the spirits of the dead are betiev'ed to go to Panoi, 
the country of the dead, near a certain rock on the seashore near which 
a very ancient casuarina tree is growing*). The fallowing magic is usual 
against disease: The practitioner takes a switch of a cordyline bush, goes 
to some sacred spot whither the sick man's life may have been taken, and 
there lashes the ground. The life is supposed to cuter into the stick, which 
is then carried back to the sick man and laid beside him =). 

The description of the funeral of a man of rank at Mola I-av-a will hold 
good, says CoDaiNCTON, generally for any of the Banks Islands. I’he corpse 
of a great man before burial was treated in the following way; on his 
breast they placed a cycas leaf, mele, the mark of his rank in the Suqe, and 
the Iraves of the crotons, sasa, belonging to his Tamate societies. By his side 
were h^ped all kinds of food with a bunch of the leaves of a particular 
dracaena stuck upon the heap, the karia garamc tamate, the ghost's tongue 
dracaena, alt of which were afterwards heaped upon the graved). Croton 
bushes and qrcas palms were planted on the terraces formed by the pro¬ 
truding stones of the foundations of the club houses'*). 

On Mota the entrance of the gamal "was screened with cycas fioads. a 
taboo sign put up by the Suqe"*), A man of high Suqe rank may also wear 
or set up certain veiy "tabooC kinds of hibiscus. Some n?d and white 
hibiscus are used as taboo sign of the Suqe*). 

Within the thousand days following the death of a man of importance 
on Gaua, death feasts are celebrated periodically. The fronds of the cycas 
palm serve as calendar, one leaflet being pinched off or turned down every 
day*). In Ae magic for sunshine, it isj'ecommended, after the magical act 
has been finished to "hang your sun stone on a casuarina tree, as being 
also sacred" *>), According to the version of the Qat myth of Gaua, Qat 
formed men out of a dracaena®). The Importance of the Qat myth in 
connection with the problem of megaliths will be discussed later. 

In Mcralava it is customary fpr a man who wishes to adopt a child 
about to be bom to run quickly to plant the leaf of a cycas tree in front of 
the mother's door, after which a pajmient is made t®). 


1) CooMKCTOH t«a as, 2) EhntHAe ZW (til) 19S. 3> CopRiKCfow tu *8. 

4) Smsnt m 122; S> Cookie 17* 78, 6) Coomie t7d 79 f. 7) CooHse 179 
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These examples show that the casuatinaj c^cas, croton, dracaena and 
cortJyline pby an important part, in various ways, in the ceremonial life of 
the Suqe, that they are contiecicd with megalithic stonowork. and that they 
arc nsed in different types of magic. 

CoDRiNGTON has already remarked upon the sacred character of some 
of these plants, and, speaking of the Banks Inlands generally, he says 
''croton and dracaenas have a certain sacredness in connection with die 
dead^ i), Ccomre says: "'The brilliantdeaved croton has in many Inlands 
rather a sacred character, and I fancy k was among the beautiful foliage- 
pkinis that one of our eady tnissionartes in Maevq collected for the 
adornment of the little garden round his house. Just tn time he made the 
tiresome discovery that aH these were lapii to ordinary folk, and that 
therefore not only would no woman venture near* but no one could come 
to school save the who had attained a rank in the Suqe htgh enough to 
admit them to familiarity even with the plants of the ghosts”^), Codring- 
roN says furthermore t "There are two trees which have a certain inherent 
sacredness of their own, the casiiarina, aru, and the cveas, mde” s). 

5£R thinks that the cycas palm is not in itself sacred, hut that its sacredness 
is due to the fact that it is a badge of the ranks of the Suqe, This applie^ 
also to the different kinds of croton’*). 

We have alr^dy seen that croton was used as a badge in the Tamate 
Society on hlotalava. Since other plants are also used in the ceremonial of 
this society', and as the Tamate is also dosely connected with the Suqe, we 
must turn our attention to the study of the Tamate. The Tamate, as well as 
the Suqe, exists in all the Banks Tslands Whereas the typical meeting 
place of the Suqe is the gamal club house, the Tamate meet in the 
hush, in the salagoro. There the sacred objects of the Tamate, especially 
the masks and hats are manufactured and kepu The Tamate societies 
are veiy^ numerous, and in Mota alone there are no less than 70 of 
them. Since there are higher and lower Tamates the payment for en¬ 
tice h correspondingly higher or low'er^^). Whereas CoDRiNGtoN con¬ 
sidered the Suqe and the Tamate as two distinct institutions") Aivers 
has shown that a definite connection exists between them since each 

rank of the Suqe has connected with it a hat or mask; ’'and since th^ 
resemble the masks or hats of the Tamate societies, and like them are 
called tamatCp Jt seems probable that we have in their existence the survival 
of a rdatioo between the Suqe and the Tamate societies, which was once 
closer than that which exists at the present time"'^). Further, admission to 
the Tamale liwoa is necessary for the progress to higher ranks in the Suqe; 
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thus in Mota island, for instance, the sixth rank of the Suqe^ ''Tavatsuqe'V 
cannot be entered w^ithout membership of Tamate liwoa RtVEJis em[^- 
siies that this cannot bc a rtcent modification Further, it b important 
that the initiation into the Tamate \xwo^, which is the chief Tamate society, 
has many points of contact and similarities wuth the initiation into the 
Suqe. At the initiation into the Tamate liwoa of Mola, six stakes of var 
(hibiscus) wood are set up in ihe centre of the village opposite the door 
of the gamaL The candidate, who is decorated with flow'ets of hibiscus and 
croton, moves ceremonially from one stake to the other ^)- 

Rivers" opinion of a genetic connection of the Tamate and Suqe is con¬ 
firmed also by the fact that some of the sacred plants used tn connection 
with the Suqe and the megalithic stone-work are also used in the Tamate 
societies. In the Torres Islands the lodges of the Taniate society are hibiscus 
flowers worn over the forehead *)» Round the salagoro of Mota Island there 
were a number of cycas trees*). Again, a man may plant a cycas in hiS 
garden a$ a sign that this is the lodge or resting place of a tamate*). The 
path to the salagoru is tabooed with cyc^ fronds^). If a candidate of the 
Tamate of Mota infringes one of the ceremomal rules, a cy^cas tr« thmwm 
down in front of the salagoro 1$ the sign that a fine has been imposed ^). 
Of the Banks hiands generally CopaiNCTOtS' says that the hats of the 
Tamate masks meet the eloak with a fringe of cycas leaves and the Tamate 
dancers each hold a cycas fnond in the hand®). 

In Mota the leaves of a large number of varieties of croton are used as 
badges for the many Tamate ScwrietieSi ami to protect the property of its 
membors t®). Among the many badges of the Tamate Societies in Mota, 
RivEfis mentions^ among others: red croton {memea, kaiiura), w'hite croton, 
green croton (turtuniga), yellow croton, very long and thin crotoa, speckled 
croton, black croton (sllsitiga)^ croton called tamatpaso, etc- and also a 
piece of the stem of the hibiscus (var), a coconut leaf stuck upright in the 
ground^ ctc^ etc. * 0 * Some of the Tamate Societies of Mota had been in¬ 
troduced from Venua Lava and in some cases the variety of croton used 
grows only on Venua Lava, so that the Mota people have to get it from 
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there ’). Of the Banks Islands generally Codrington records the use of 
croton leaves as badges of the Taimte Society and croton and hibiscus 
flowers as decoration of the Tamate dancers 

Moivo; Two different racial types can be distinguished on Maera; the 
one small, dark-skinned with friazy hair, the other tall, light-skinned with 
wavy hair, soznettmes inclined to become corpulent*). Although the in¬ 
stitution of the Suqe and the gamal do exist on Maevo *) the Siiqe Is, never¬ 
theless, not so strongly developed here. 

We have no source from which we can draw any information of interest 
regarding the ritual of the Surte. Speiser mentions "old stone altars’', but 
gives no details 

On Maevo as well as on Peatecoste, a distinction must be drawn bet ween 
the two regions—the mountainous district in the south, and the coraline 
plateau in the north. In the south the bouses stand upon stone foundations 
mostly built of stone blocks, The terraces are often paved with stone slabs. 
The dw^dling houses, as well as the dub bouse, stand in groups of two, three, 
or four houses on a common terrace. On the broad flat tabtdaod of Northero 
Maevo, the dwelLbg houses are built directly on the ground. The dub 
bouse is built upon a stone foundation on the dancing ground *), 

By the side of the gamal on the dancing ground of Maevo are the burial 
places said to be "chief’s" graves, each surrounded by a ring of stones 
about a foot high, and near the graves a Urge monolith U often set up"^), 
Furthermore, great heaps of stones much larger than are ngw made are 
seen where men of old times were buried. The stone heaps are erected 
on the fifth day after death 

The gardens are very often surrounded by stone wails Instead of 
fences ®), 

Near a Maevo village Speiser .found a bowl-like stooe slab upon which 
there was a round stone ball "I think", says Speiser "that this must be 
an instrument for ceremonial purposes, similar to the stone balls of La- 
men'M-o), Speisee fonnd those of Lamcn on Epi lying on a stone table, 
and they were said to have been used for the billing of the pigs for sacri¬ 
fice^*), 1 think it very probable that these stone balls may be compared 
with the "stone child'* which we shall find later in Seniang (Malekula), 
Unfortunately we have very little information regarding their funcrion on 
Malekula either. 
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Sacred Plants* With regard to ihc dandng grounds upon which we 
have found the stone graves and the monoliths, Speiser says: ''h seems 
that ihc dancing grounds were little places before the men's houses planted 
with cycas palms. The graves themselves are surituuidcd by a stone wall 
and plantod wuth croton and cyca$” i)^ 

The badges gf the Suqe here too are leaves of crotcuii dracaena and cycas^ 
and in a myth of Maevo mention is made of a croton tree by the side of the 
gamal. Not only arc cycas leaves the badge of the high ranks of the Suqe, 
and are planted upon the graves atid all sacred places, but "^in almost every 
rite, at Suqe feasts and in magic a cycas leaf is used" 2 ). if ^ nian's pig 
i$ tost he w ill go to the grave of a kinsman, put <m the stones above it a ttift 
of dracaena or croton leaves and say: "'Get me back my plg"^)* Generally 
spring JoLY $ays "Tomme dans beaucoup d'autres ties on y vgit dea 
hibiscus^ dc5 crotons, mais plus abondanUt plus soignes*'*)* 

On this island many people are light-skinned, with straight or 
wavy hair and Mongohan features®). 

The Suqe with the gamal (called here gamali) exists also on Aoba where 
it is called But here it is not of the same importance as on the 

other Islands Codri}joton mentions only four ranks of Aoba via. toa, 
moll, leviisi and virc but says that moli is subdivided into five ovens and 
levusi into two^). Sfeiser mentions ten ranks 8) and Dracoit says: “In 
Omba the highest grades are called Moli and Liwuhi" i"®), which correspond 
to the “moli" and ^levusi" of Codrimoitok. Deacon gives the following 
description of the Suqe ritual! “At entrance to Mdi a pig is hoisted op 
into a cycas tree and killed on the tree. At the entrance of Liwuhi tw'enty 
stakes are driven into die ground in a line, and to each slake is bound r) a 
mele leaf (cycas), 2) a croton branch, 3) a yucca leaf. A pig is tied to each 
stake and killed in tttm. At the enirancc to this grade, a stone "'tow'er" 
is set up^ on top of which is placed a canoe with a mat sail. One pig only 
is killed on this tower and this p!g is then burnt and not eaten. This setting 
up of the canoe on the stone and the killing of the pig hereon, is to com¬ 
memorate the coming of the first pigs of the hungwe from MaJo to 

Omba”tt), 

In Aoba the villages are composed of several family compounds near 
the dancing ground. These consist of two dw^dling houses and a certain 
number of kitchen and store houses. In the south-west of the island the 
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bcusefl staad upon a conifnon terrace about two and a haU feet hi^h^ the 
walls of which are built of stones. In the north-east they stand direcUy on 
the fiTOUftdp and before the bouses there k a wide often space A certain 
number of these compounds form a village. Within a certain distance of 
the village there is the men's house* The family compounds of men of high 
Suqe rank are also distant from iht village. This is a big place surrounded 
by a stone wall, containing one or two dwelling house$p the kitchen hoiisc^ 
store house, graves, etc, i). With regard to the slone walls surrounding tho 
"chief's^" compounds, StfAs says that they are '"soit en pierre.*- soit en bois... 
et sou vent des deux a h fois pour niieii3t empecher les regards indiscrets, 
et les dtux bouts, d© cettc barriere rentrenl I'un dans I’autre"^)* With 
regard to the family houses, Suas says; "La plupart de ccs maisons sont 
sans barriere aucune. Cependant, cn plusieurs endroits, ces maisons de 
lamille sont entourees d'une palissade m bois vivant ou bien d'une barriere 
en pierres doublee d'un treillis en roseaux... Ces barriercs en effet, nc 
sont auLre chose que de pierres seches pos«s rune sur Tautre, $an& aucuti 
mordcr et de Fepaisseur d'une pierrt EIlcs soul done forc^ment a jour^ 
et ne peuvent guere dfpasser l m de hauE sans retomber au moindre 
accident” s). 

The stone walls surrounding the groups of houses and family compounds 
closely resemble those of Vao and Pentecoste, except that (hey are built 
of volcanic stones instead of coral blocks^). The gardens are often sur* 
rounded by stone walls instead of fences 

The dancing grounds before the gamal are irregular in form and usually 
surrounded by stone walls. Several graves are to be found on dic.=ie 
grounds*). These graves are rings of stones seven to seventeen feet in 
diameter and about three to five feet high, filled with earth. A cycas palm 
is always planted upon them, and often also a croton bush corresponding to 
the rank of the dead ; the higher the rank, the higher is this earth heap 
and the greater the diameter of the stone wall* \Vomen are buried in 
the same manner, but thdr graves are small ^). A ^"chief’s" grave is used 
for only one body, whereas in the other graves several bodies are buried 
together, thus forming a kind of family grave. A cycas palm is 
planted for cvery^body. Near the graves there are altars upon vrhich pigs 
are killed. These altara are stone walls about three feet high filled with 
earth. Thdr form varies, sometimes being round, sometimes quadratic 
with protmdiug corners, of the form of. a pig's jaw, etc. Thc>' correspond 
to the similar monuments of Ambrym where, too, as in Northeni Peniecostc, 
cy-cas palms are often planted along the dancing ground and round the^e 
^altars b), 
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SuAs gives thi? following information with rcprd to tlie disposal of the 
dead on Aohai): "Autrefois il y avait dK cimetieres par families, 
aujourd'hui on enlettc n'importe oCi^ k plu$ sou vent pris de la case du mort* 
el pour lc5 chefs a cote de b piacc publique (sara)... On fait une bardere 
en pien't (guara) an dessus de ia tombe--. On rempUt le milieu de terre et on 
y plants du kav-a (maloku) et dea plantes d'ornemenL (sori)"^ 

In his table*) under the heading ^monolith upon graves'* Sfeiseh: 
meniions Aoba, Maevo and PKiteeoste, but as far as I know, ihe records do 
not mention it for Aoba; but in view of the similarity between die graifes 
of Aoba, Maevo and Pentecost (rings of sitmea filled in w^ith earth) and 
the custom of erecting raonoUths on graves in Maevo and Pcnteoosii the 
erection of monobths on graves in Aoba would not be astonishing* 



Fig. J. AIisjts on Aoba. 

{Aficr Stoeer 713 PL 90, Bg. 9 , PL 91 lig. 7) 


Sacred Plants: The cycas palms wiiich we have found in the ritual 
of the Suqe, on the stone graves of the ''chiefs”^ on the dancing grounds 
and round the stone altars^ are, according to Sehiser, "brought into con- 
neclion with all supernatural things'^®) and Codringtok also mentions, 
in regard to Aobai that "the cycas tree has a sacred character"'^). Cycas 
palms are found near the houses of an important man, i.e* a man of high 
Suqe rank; cycas leaves are used as badges in the Suqe, and the meu of 
high Suqe grades often have a cycas leaf tatooed on their bodies s). 

Croton, the importance of which in the Suqe we have already mentioned 
and which is planted round the stone graves^ is also planted round the 
dwelling houses of the "chiefs'" | croton leaves arc worn as decoration at 
feasts, and in the asctmsion in ihe Suqe the first fire of the new rank is 
produced on a plough decorated with leaves of cycas and croton **)- 

Finally, we must mention the ceremonial use of the dracaena, for Avhich, 
however, in Aoba, we can enumerate very few^ examples* For infant be¬ 
trothal the boy gives a young coconut in the eye of w^hich he puts a dra- 
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cacna leaf, to the mother of the girl for the child to drink i); and a bride 
holds a branch of dracaena in her hands; it is planted later tn the middle 
of the dancing gmimd of the husband's riJlagc, and the rctattves of the 
hridc dance rotmd it *), 


Pfiittfcoft; Although there are important differences between Northern 
and ^uihem Pentecost as regards customs, race, language and serial orga* 
nization^) due to the fact that Northern Pentecost was peopled from 
Aoba, and Southern Pentecost from Ambrym *), the Suqe is nevertheless 
found in both regions *). The word Loii takes the place of Suqe but the 
two societies are the same. Wherever there is a dwelling house there is 
also a gauial. There are la divisions *), Rank 4 is called gabi rara, the oven 
of the^etythrina leaf, which is the badge of the rank; rank 5 is called 
woda , the stone-wall seal by the front of the gamal, on which no one 
below this lank may sJt These five vrere the inferior steps. The first 
important rank is the sixth rank, moli s). Since Sfeiser says of the dancing 
grounds of Southern Pentecost: "Stone-work is absent, and therefore also 
sacrificial altars Coobihgton's in formation must probably apply to 
Northern Pentecost. This is all the more likely as mcri''s houses do not exist 
in Southern Pentecost, whereas they are found in Northern Pentecost 

COOMEE mentions a “chief" of Pentecost who "had just finished making 
a feast which included a human sacrifice... The usual row of fifty pigs 
had been tied to the quasi-sacred cycas trees in front of the gamal. and 
last of the row* a man" "), This is confirmed by Sfeiser 12) w'ho says of 
Northern Pentecost that the dancing grounds are long rectangiilar spaces 
W'hich have been flattened out by levelling off the slopes. Instead of the 
rows of stones set up to record the number of pigs sacrificed, long rows 
of cycas palms, planted during the feasts, border the place. On the old 
dancing grounds the number of palms Is considerable. 

In South Pentecost, where there are no men’s houses, two or three houses 
generally stand upon a common stone foundation 1 ®). Sfeiser thinks these 
stone foundations are nccessaiy to level up the steep slopes which are 
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very Frequent there The space befure the housies is paved with stone 
slabs 

In South Pentecost the whole Village is often sumutided by a bw w-aJl 
of coral slabs piled one upon the other^ In the north, vilUgcs are sur¬ 
rounded by bambcKk fencest and only rardy istone walls are found 
But here the dub houses are found again, Speiseh says he caimot confirm 
Codrington's m formation about Pentecost according to which the ovens 
of the men of high Suqe rank in the club houses were surrounded by stone 
w^alls *)+ 

There are often stone walb instead of fences round the gardens 

On the coastp between Namaran Bay and Batnapni Bay '"on aper^it 
encore des resies de barriere en pierres et qudques cika (arbres sacres) 
tris vieux.,. C'est la qn'habitait jadis le grand chef Torlab”. This '"chief” 
is mentioned in a myth which w'ill be discussed lateCr This myth also relates^ 
among other things, how^ a wnman who goes lo the '^chief” is received by 
him with the following words: "'Comment as-tu ose, toi^ femme, franchir ia 
barri^rc sacr^e du grand chef? Ne sals-tu done pas que tu oierites la 
mort”®) ? We have come across on Aoha, stone walls surmimding the 
houses of high members of the Suqe, as will be remembered. 

CooMBE ^ys of Pentecost^): '’Sometimes in approaching a village a 
pile of stones will be noticed on either side of the track. Thc^c are “Peace 
stones'*, a sign that the inhabitants of the village and their chief are at 
peace and wish to remain so. Sometimes a bundle of t^cas fronds serves 
instead of the heap of stones.'^ This information^ as far as 1 know% Is not 
mentioned by any other author. 

A great man is buried in the village place in a qaru^ with stones set up 
and with dracaenas and other coloured shrubs planted round. After the 
burial they go on '’eating the death*' for a hundred days, which are counted 
on a cycas leaf Akhnugh the form of this grave is not described, it is 
certain, nevertheless, that it is identical to the stone-ring graves filled in 
ivith earth of MaevOp Aoba, etc. This may also be concluded from the name 
“qani’' which corresponds to the “guara" of Aoba and the “kwor^’ of the 
Torres Islands. In all these cases, the graves are at the side of the gamal 
on the dancing ground. Furthermore, in his table®) under ’’Stone rings 
round graves'^ SpEtsER, besides Maevo and Aoba, also mentions Pentecost . 
CooMRE says of the Pentecost graves i®) : ’’The place is always near the 
gamal and dancing ground-- It is walled and heaped with stones, and i$ 
frequently, they say^ shaped like a canoe with the thought of the voyage 
the departed have taken. Sometimes it is planted with the sacred c>ca$ 
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pajm. In ihe wall Is a snialJ hole through which the ghosts may escape into 
the future tvorld." This last statement is very interesting, since it reminds 
One in some^MMiy of the so^lled “Seelenloch" which, in its typical fonn, 
is %'eiy rare in Melanesia, as W'e shall see later. 

Speiser mentions, as one form of burial, the interment under large 
monoliths on earth mounds t) and CoDittNCToif also speaks of "a multitude 
of sepulchral stones" at '’"the graves of forgotten chiefs” *), 

Sacred Plants. Of the cycas palm Speiser says th^ t “it is a 
religious symbol used in all ceremonial activities”, and “indispensable for 
amulets” 3 ). They also believe that the cycas palm can change itself into a 
human ^mg *). This Speiser takes to be an expression of its connecUon 
ivith animism, which is also confirmed by the fact that cycas palms are 
planted upon graves «). As well as a tally to count the days of the death 
feasts for a “chief” the cycas (mele) is also used as a tally to count the days 
af^r which a bridegroom has to present pigs for the bride®). The objects 
used in pmuoujicing the sea tabw are various plants, C3'ca$ leaves, etc. 
•quj ont rapport aux cochons tues dans une fete" i.e. the ceremonies of the 
^aded society It is said of one of the brothers of Barkutkul, M6I6i)a 
y mme (mcle = cycas) (for the importance of this myth which belongs 
lo the cycle of myths of Qat, Tagaro, Ambat, etc. see later) “lui scul pos- 
sedait im pied de cocotter, lequel avait pousse de lui meme dans le fruit 
d ud pi^ de cyca” 8), information, which, however, is not very dear. 

We have veiy little information with regard to croton. The leaves are 
worn as decoration at feasts"). Croton leaves are used against a certain 
malignant snake ^ well as the white flower of an amaranth with which 

V s^ke IS struck >"). A bridegroom puts a dracaena branch ceremontallv 
into the pund, depositing the price of his bride beside it Ji), According 
to a myth, a man once saw a dancing dracaena. He took a few leaves of 
this d^aena and when going to a feast with them he was followed bv 
scveral wom^ (used probably in love magic). Then the people of his 
Village used the dracaena in magic ^ 

5 <»iro.- With Santo, we come to an Island on which there are several 
too greatly in culture and race to be studied together. We 
shall therefore begin our investigation with the Sakaos of the east coast 

p«ding over Big Bay and Cape Cumberland to the west Zst 
finally to the east coast, 
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The SakROs, who are very tall, and very dark typical Melanesians i) 
differ from [he neighbouring tribes of the island as regard race, their more 
primitive culture, their language and their mythology 2 ). 

The Suqc in its typical form with gamal, the separation of fires, the 
ascension to higher ranks by the killing of pigs, is found also with the 
Sakaos. Here five ranks exist 3). 

In the first two grades, the candidate builds a new house and pigs are 
killed. At the entrance to the grades three and four the house building and 
feasting takes place as before, the only differeoce beiug that the candidate 
also makes a small garden in which he plants croton and kava. Each man 
thereupon takes a branch of croton, and one man Leads the pig to the new 
house, 'l^e candidate then kilU the pig with a large black stone. The bodies 
of the pigs that have been killed are covered with croton leaves. At entrance 
to rank five, trees are erected upside-down the roots being roughly formed 
into a cruciform shape. One is set up for evety man who has contributed a 
pig to the candidate. The trees are decorated with rude drawings of fishes, 
stars, the moon, etc. A small sacred house is built and surrounded by a 
fence of lycas palm leaf, which is a taboo sign. The candidate now puts a 
number of pigs inside this house and closes the door symbolically by setting 
up a cycas leaf in front of it. He then enters the enclosure. A “chief" i.c. 
a man of the highest rank, has the power of laying a taboo on anything by 
putting a cycas leaf upon it. Only a chief may enter the circle of cycas 
leaves which is set up at the entrance to the three fiighest grades and inside 
whicli the pigs are killed. Another distinctive featun: of chieftainship is 
that crotons are planted only beside a chief's house ■*}. Sfeiser gives the 
following description of a “sing-sing" of Hog Haibour: “About sixty pigs 
were tied to poles in front of the gamal, and the chief took an oid gun- 
ha rrel and smashed their heads" e). 

Whereas Speiser says dearly of the Sakaos: "Sie haben keine Stein- 
bauten oder Steininonumente"»), FtiSTEtics de Tolna says of a village 
near Port Oliy ; "Mes matelots eC mot, nous grimpames sur de pelits 
murs qui cntouralcnt les tnaisons.., Les murs sent batis en pierres siuiple- 
ment posecs les unes sur les autres,” 

Sacred Plants. With regard to the sacred plants, of which we have 
seen the importance, it may be added that at the death of a "chief" a eyas, 
leaf is stuck upright in the ground over the grave *). 

Each rank of the Suqe has as badge its own distinct variety of croton 
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the leaves of which are worn in the belt^ The highest eastes wear the darkest, 
almost black varicti^. These croLon bushes are planted along ihe skies of the 
gamals, so as to furnish the men*s omaments*). In discussing East and 
Central Santo^ Speiser mentions emton leaves as badges of the ranks of 
the SuqeS). 

Euf Bay Is inhabited by a strongly mixed population^ in which elements 
of the tailp dark Sakaos, of small bodied tribs and Polynesian dements 
are found j further to the north, in the region of Cape Cumberland, are 
people of the type of the Banks Islands 3 ), 

This mixture is of interest to us from the point of view of possession 
or absence of the Stiqe and everything connected with it^ since from this 
we arc able to determine to which group of the people the Suqe origitvally 
belongs^ 

The gamal i$ found in the interior of the island^ southHeast of the Jordan 
Valley ^). Describing such a gamal Speiser says; "'Abreast of the house- 
fronl there is a line of about twenty postSp such as I had already seen at 
Hog Harbour^ the remains of a feast celebrated some lime ago*' ®)* Speiseh 
further mentions two "'chiefs*' who, “as a sign of their dignity, wore large 
armlets and very dark coloured croton leaves" ThuSp we find here all 
the elements we have ieardcd to be characteristic of the Suqe. 

The short pcoj^e near Tidamacco who are mixed to some extent with 
the talk dark Sakaos^)^ have not the Suqe, nor do they separate the sexes^ 
men ami w^omen living together 

Sr RISER has found in Talamacco phallusdike stones Thtse stones are 
from 34 to 68 cm, long, and according to information gathered from the 
natives^ they w^cre used in a ritual with kava* It was said that from each 
kava bowl a few drops were poured into the little depression of the stones, 
which ivere set upright in the earth. They do not seem to have been used 
for some time past. Particularly phallus-hke is the stone represented in 
PI. 27 fig* a The lower^ thick, part was buried in the earth, and at the 
point there js a flat bowblike depression* The “glans*^ h divided into 
numerous square by vertical and horizontal grooves* Less naturalistic is the 
phallus on 27 fig^ 10, since the bowl-like depression of the upper part is 
bigger. A very rudimentary form is repre^nted on PI. fig, n. Here the 
gtans is not indicated at all, but the bowl-like depression h still visible 

1 think we have every reason to believe that these stones are phallic 
monoliths* such as those which we shall find later m the Nimaogki ritual 
of Seniang (Malckula), and from the fact that such a phallic stone in 
Nogugu was set up vertically in the ground beneath a dolmen as a kind 
of suppoHing stone, wc may conclude that these phallic stones befong to 



6) 7M 114, in 143. 
PL 27 hff. MZ 


7) Swisci 732 lJ7f. m, 167. 
10) SmsEft 7®3 163L 
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lhc sioTie-using imiolgraiits. The Suqe which no longer exists ixi the region 
of Tabmacco^ probably died out after the culture of the stone-using 
iinosigTants had left its traces here, 

Speiser gives the following de^dption of a ^^sing-sing'* at Tawuds^ 
north of I'atamacco on the west coast of Big Bay^ where we again find 
typical club houses and the Suqe^)^ The real ceremonies began with the 
killing of about two hundred! young female pigs. The host mounted a stone 
table pit w'hich he danced and on which he kill^ the pigs. For every' ten 
pigs one lobe was tom off a cycA^ leaf Then poles were drhTu into the 
ground to which the tusked pigs were tied. The host took up his positiofi 
on the stone table and, armed wUb a special club, broke the pigs' heads 3 ), 
Of the stone tables Bourge says-*): *Tour quelques-uns les dimensions de 
la pierre sont 5 pouces de long sur 3 de large el i d'fpaisseur* El It repose 
sur quatre forts piiliers d"environ i pied de haut". These stone tables upon 
which pigs are killed during the ascension rites of the SuqCp are to be found 
on ihe dancing ground of the village. Since the candidate also dances upon 
them, Speiser has called them '"Tanzaltare" *)* 

In the inland village K^iiiia^cuiiit "there is a bane earth patch Lu the 
village on which is a stone table and certain woods connected with pig- 
killidg rites'^®). We are here in the presence of iransitiortaL conditions, 
the inland people not having quite absorbed the Suqe system of the coastal 
people. This is evident from the following description of the Wuoapenini 
people: Although the coastal natives have a strict male-lodge system, the 
Wioiapenini area has no club houses, both sexes sharing equally in all 
dw'ellings. There Is^ one "fire'" exclusively for men, but another at which 
men may share vidth their women and children at meals. The men's fire 
group looks down on the men at the mixed fire^ and the Latter cannot drink 
kava nor share in any pigs killed by the former^). 

In vUIage on the coast not far from Wora Pointy the Suqe 

has II rank$r of which "Moli^" is the highesL The sexes are kept rigorously 
separate* men's houses and w'omen^s houses existing, as well as the separa¬ 
tion of fires. HARHisorr thinks that this system has spread northwards up 
the west coast from Mab®). 

In TakmnuHu, north of Worn, there are on the dancing ground of the 
village and near the club house a number of stone tables about two feet 
high and of a similar breadth. These are slabs of coral supported by stone 
slabs dug Into the ground^ the whole having the form of a little dolmen. 
When killing the sacrificial pigs. The host dances upon the table®). 


1) I4L 2) The use of eyeu palm leaves, for ritual couDtitii: of the 

sacrificial piRs^ is also mentLontd’ from Morth and East Santo by Sfciscn 7i3 350, 
411, who adiU that for ordinary counting little stakes a^e u^ed, 3) Sfussh 
taz 174-J 774 a similar Elcscription is given by Bouacit SS lSJ-187 for 
4) Si 184 t 5) 789 98, 385, 411. 6) 343 248. 7) Hambisson 343 248- 

343 ZSl. 9) Sp£is«t 789 101, m PI. 14 fig. 3. 7M fig. 36. 
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At Ca/c Cumberhnd and in the north-west of Santo the people are light- 
skinned and are found as far as Wus In the south i). Speieeb suppo&es the 
existence oi relations with the Banks Islands an opinion which is con- 
iirtned by the fact that on the north-west coast there is also a village called 
Venua Lava^ It is evident from the name, the lacial type and culture 
that this is a colony of the Banks Islands people 3 ). SpElSEs thinks that 
these immigrants migrated along the w^est coast of Santo as far as Acre 
and Malo Island^ where^^ however, they have almost died out to-day *)* In 
this connection it is important to note that according to the opinion of the 
people of the Nogugu District, south of Cape Cumbcrlandj the ghosts go to 
Cape Ctimberiand ®). 

When discussing ihe short people, we shall sce to w^hat csttent these 
immigrants influenced the local culture. 

Several writers have recorded the existence of enormous stone-work at 
Cape Cumberland on the northern point of Santo. EcKARDTf for bistance* 
records: '^Near Cape Cumberland one Is surprised to find the ruins of 
enormous monuments extending over a considerable area; pillars of regu¬ 
lar form hewm out of huge blocks of stonCp parts of a w^alt**. and all this 
extending over a surface of almost three niiie$. Similar mysteootis remains 
are also found ln the north-east of the island, about five miles distant from 
the Cape near a village. The natives Speak of these remains with religious 
aw'e. They arc taboo for them, and according to their tradition^ w'ere 
erected by white people tong ago'^®). But Speiser, during a sojourn of 
three weeks in the island could find nothing there, and he is of opimon that 
it is simply a legend, or that the remains were the ruins of a village of tvhich 
all traces have disappeared^). But if this information is based upon facts, 
as 1 am inclined to think it is, the belief expressed by the natives that the 
stone-work was constructed by white people h as we shall see later of the 
utmnsi importance^ 

Sacred Plants: We have very little information re5|>ecting the 
use of sacred plants in this area. With regard to Big Bay, we ate told 
that Croton and dracaena are planted round the houses for decorative 
purposes. In North Santo, in magic for the snccesful trading of pigs^ 
^*ZauberbIalter der Cycaspalme'* are used®}. 

The short, pygmoid people are found mostly in the mountainous parl^ 
of IVest Sani& ®). Speiser, who, as already mentioned, considered 
them as an independent race has subsequently seen in them an inland 
^^^iety of the Melanesians of the coastal). 

Apart from a number of cultural elements which are found especiaJIv 


1> Deacox lis 46i 1*4 TOJ. 2} 7M ISO. SpCisca 7*5 57. 4} 7m 150. 

5) Deacon ilS 47^, Caitll ttl B3. 6) ZOS 57; see abo Boukce BA 14B, Mm^rncKE 

S5S m 7} 789 95. B) SPKSEi T*9 lit, 34B, 9) Speiser TM m IJl 751 59 

10) 7M 123 f. 132, 753 S6 l ll> 7Sf 58, 63 f. 75* 259, 
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amongst thes« short people 1^) of which Itathcred arrows Are one of the 
mo$i conspiaioiis, iheir culture strongly resembles that of the Melanesians 
of the coast-). In fact, the short people are oontmuously in contact with 
the Melanesians of the coast who very' frequently marry women of the 
short people. Moreover, dispersed elements of the coastal Melanesians tverq 
numerous in the itileriorp so that in none of the inland villages did Sbeiser 
fbd more than 70% of short people 3 ). 

The Suqe, which has penetrated to this region but recently, has hardly 
btaitied a footing here-*)- Club housed, the separation of the States and of 
fires, are not known here, and it is also remarkable that the kava is un¬ 
known—a subject which will be discussed later fi). It is interesting to note, 
however, as Speiser informs u$j that the houses "owing to the uneven 
character of the ground'' are mostly built upon stone foundations composed 
of stonu blocks loosely heaped one upon the other, approximately to the 
height of a man 

Having in mind the cultural and racial influence of the Banks Islands 
on North-west Santo*) Speiseh is in all probability right in considering 
these stone foundations of the houses 35 '^almost certainly the consequence 
of coloni$ation from Venua Lava"'^), since we have found house foun¬ 
dations in the Banks Islands on Venua Lava^ LJreparapata, Mota^ Gaua 
and Mendava ^), In this connection the following information regarding 
North-west Santo is not without interest. In the mountains, near the region 
of the short people, the floor of the menS houses has often to be levdled; 
for this purpose strong posts are driven into the ground aiMl the space thus 
enclosed is filled in with c^arth 

In the Nogugu IKstrict on the west coast of the Island, we again find a 
highly developed Suqe- From one of his informants Deacojj obtained the 
names of 9 ranks, but from another he got jy ranks. Them ts uevertheless 
a certain correlation between the two lists Furthermore this difference 
m the number of grades is probably due to the fact that both informants 
counted in a different manner the sub-grades into which some of the grades 
arc divided. A certain number of the grade names are identical to some of 
those we have found on other islands. A table .^tonc called sua (this is not 
the ordinary^ word for stone) is set up on four or six vertical supporting 
stones, called kerin sua. In the lower grades it is the father w'ho erects these 
stone pblforms; in the higher grades the man making the rise in ranks 
does this, or pays someone else to do it for him. According to the informant 


1) SrtJSFji Taa 5S. 2) Smsnt 221, 790 131. 790 |J4. 4) Srosm 7fl9 

m, 791 463. B) Speisei 7W I3h 703 39, HamiSSioN m m &) 7m 113, PL 13 
fig. 4. 7S0 131; upon stone femedaiion'' is also menliOned by I^Iilke S75 1&, 

probably based on Speisol 7) Sfpser 793 7J. S} 793 75. 9) It is, however, 

renurhablc that the coastal tdbes in this rcpioii have no hause rotindations- 
10) Speisq 7S9 113 PI. 12 fii^ 1. PL 13 fs«- k I>eacqn IBS 472-474 
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who gave the names of 9 ranks, around ihc slonc certain trees arc planted^, 
which vary according to the grade which is being entered. For grades up^ 
to and induding rank five, only (q^cas) trees are set up; for rank 

sevcTip "‘'melt" and "'pras'^ trees (not identified) 3 while fpr entrance into 
rank eight and "'Moirv the highest rankj cycas^ orange coconut and 

pras trees are planted. The man making the rise in rank thc3i stands on the 
stone table and kills the pigs on the stone table, Kava is then drunk. Men of 


the highest ranks or ^^chiefs" have the right to lay a taboo on coconuts by 
tying to a tree a f rond of ^cas fastened to a branch of the ydloiv hibiscus 
tiliacens. A chief declares his rank by setting up round his house stones 
about t J4 feet high^ and planting patia trees about it ^). 

Sk INN Eli has pubhshi^ some photographs of these stone tables* sua, 
from Nogtigu^). The honzontal slab of one of them (fig, 2) is 7 feet ^ 
inches in length, and 2 feet 6 inches in width, and the lop is a Ijtdc less 
than z feet above the ground. Another (fig. 3) h 31 inches long, 27 inches 
wide* and tg inches high: a third dolmen measures 51 inches by 30 inches, 
and its horizontal surface is 27 inches above the ground. These stone 
tables were situated on the old dancing ground, A phallic stone, very 
similar to those SvEisEa has found near Talamacco, was set vertically in 
the ground beneath the one of the stone tables, (f ig. 3, see also fig. 4), 

In Tasmant Districts south of Nogugu, on the west coasts the graded 
^iety is called "Mof*, possessing all the characteristic features of the 
Suqe. Ducon was informed of the existence of 6 ranks. At the enirance 
to the first rank* a small "tower" or platform of stones is ccjustructcd, 
measuririg about 4 ftet across and 3 feet high, lu a cirde round diis stone 
platform red crotons (pau) are planted, an opening being left at one place 
50 that the circle c^ be ralered. On the top of the platform a hole is left 
in the stoop, and into thb a cycas tree (mwd) is inserted. The candidate 
ascends this stone platform, and, standing breath the cycas tree, kills 
the pig. The entrance to this grade is unique, for m no other in thb district 
is there any stone-work or planting of trees. At entrance to rank two a 
mw of 100 sticks IS set up on the dancing ground and cycas fronds are 
bound round ea^. One hundred pigs are then brought, and one b fastened 
to eve^ Stick Entry into rank four contains a peculiar variation of the 
g^eral lying of pigs to sticks of wood. A long wooden pole b set up on 
the dancing grot^d. To this 30 rDp« are fastened at equal intervals along 
Its length in stich a way that the free ends lie in a straight line leading 
away f rnm the pole, that of the lowest rope being nearest the pole while that 
of the top rope is farthest away. To the free end of each of diese ropes ten 
prgs are fastened and these arc then killed. At entrance to rank two 
rows each containing aoo sticks are set up, so that 400 pigs are killed in all 

to ™k si., u, 
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125 sticks in each row and 500 pigs are kilted. Here, as in other parts of 
Sanio, ^'chiefs", or ineo of high rank, have the right to lay a taboo on 
objects by attadiing cyeas fronds to them. Each grade has its distinctive 
umaments which are worn. A man of rank four has thmst in his bdt 
two bunches of croton leaves^). 

Regarding burial Deacon saya; "If the deceased was a member of the 
Mnl. red hibiscus bushes are planted over the grave and small stones are 
erected round it* but for others these are omitted” Speiseh gives still 
more detailed information- He says: "At the death of a man of high Suqe 
rank, his grave, near the men^s house, was surrounded by a low ring of 
stones. At one side a cycas palm was planted^ and on the other a variety of 
croton corresponding to the rank of the dead. The insignia of his rank 
were laid upon the stone table upon which he had danced when sacrificing 
pigs^ and croton bushes correspoudjng to his rank are planted beside It'*®). 

Apart from the information menuoncd above about Nogugu, that a 
"chief" may set up stones around his house, meaning probably monoliths 
and not a stone wall, I am not aware of any stone watts around houses 
or around viUageSn But J. WtLUAMs records the folloiving^): ''During my 
last voyage I spent a considerable time on the west coast of the Island 
(Santo), and visited several villages^ also penetrating a few miles into the 
bu^,^. About three miles from the beach^ I suddenly came to a small 
clearing, with a few small huts inside a low stone fence." But this infor- 
malion is not oonfirmed by any other w^riter. 

Finally^ we must mention the iaforenation given by Harrisson ®) stating 
that the village of Sulcmolimoli at the head of the Vera Valley, not far 
from Santo Peak "takes its name frcmi a single sacred monolitli, the stone 
of the great chief'Apart from the stones of Nogugu mentioned before 
and the stone pillars of Cape Cumberland, this, as far as 1 am aw^are, is 
the only information about monoliths in Santo. These statements, however, 
need to be clarified. The name "^Sulcmoltmoli'^ certainly suggests con¬ 
nection with the rank "'Mali" which, in many of the graded sodeties of the 
Suqc, is one of the highest, or more often stilh the highest rank Ftirther- 
more, the rank "Moll” is found in many other islands of the New Hdjrides, 
for example, in Pentecost, Aoba, etc. Therefore a monolith as "the stone 
of the great chieF^ would be quite understandable. 

In TismaluH, S. W. Santo, the grade system is called *'Mcle", 

For the Ihree highest grades (grade 4, 5, and 6) the ritual involves, among 
other things, the erection of a stone table. For rank four one puts up a 
stone uble (sua) on which to kill pigs. This table consists of a stone slab 
(sua)* 3)4 feel to 3 feel across, resting upon two upright slabs (kerin sua) 


1) DEAtDoH IBS 475-479, fig. t 2) t*S 479. 3) 7SS 305 PI. 14 fig. J. 4> KS 7. 

57 ^43 255. 6) Cf Nogugu District: '*Moli", tlsmulimi Diairict: Peacoh 

t8S 472fJ, 489ff; Piioiflai viilapc: “MpU". Haieissok S43 251; S. Sanio: ^‘MoT. 
Bakeh il 117. 
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of about 3 feet hig;h. Steps lead up to the top of this table* Ttoiind the Jtone 
table IS planted an inner cirtle of a kind of cane called ami, and an outer 
circle of a dracaena called tsii. To the stems of these trees cycas fronds 
and hibiscus {ip'ae) are fastened^ At some place on the circumference an 
opening is left for entering and the enclosure is entered only by those 
men who ate already members of the rank All the other people must 
remain Outside, It is for this reason that the cycas fronds and \Tie branches 
are fixed to the outer side of the tsii trees j they arc symbols of taboo. 
In the ceremonies of rank five, the outer circle consists of tsii trees as 
before. A man of rank five or rank six has the right to place a laboo upon 
anything by fixing to it a cycas frond and a ^'ae-tree branch. Cycas leaves 
worn by the members are the distinctive ornaments of rank iwo^ three and 
f pur ^). 

Deacon gives the following information of offerings to the sky-being 
Tautai, w'hom we shall discuss later: When there was no wind, a man 
would go and build up a heap of stones, some 4 to 5 feet high and put 
earth on top to make it level. He would then take a young pig and kill 
and bum it, so that the smoke might rise to the sky to Tautai 3). Capell 
also menrions these offerings to Tautai altars of heaped up stones 
(which reappear on Vao)"^). This is all the infomiatian I have, in so 
far as Santo and Vao Islands arc concemedp with regard to the existence 
of stone altars other than of dolmen-like form. 

Whereas the Sleri and Antayii inbnd tribes of the south know' neither 
the Suqc nor the gamaH) ^'lajdges transitional from Sakau (which region 
they adjoin) gradually towards the type on Malo Island'' are again found 
in the Kolcndroia District, north-west of the Merij and in the south-east 
of Santo the Suqe is strongly developed. Some of the S rank names which 
Baker records resemble those of Tismulun 


Aorei We now come to the adjoining islands of Southern Santo. On 
Aore, particularly on the south coast of the island, Sfeisek has found 
groups of tumuli of sand and humus from 20 inches to a height of 3 feet 
even?). Ffagments of shells showing distinctly that they had been hroketi, 
were found everywhere in the tumuli. Mixed up with these shdb wm 
small stones which Speiser considers to be cooking stones. Furthermore, 
fragments of stone tables were found in these tumuli, Speiser admits 
that he can give no expisnalion of the real nature of these tumuli, but 
asserts that the>^ arc not graves, and continues by saying: "I suppose that 
we are confronted with old villages where the houses were built upon 
more or less elevated foundations, as in the Banks Islands, except that the 
foundations of Aore were not surrounded by stone walls.'' An attempt is 


I) DtACQx m ^ ^ 3) m S4. 4) Habiiisson 
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iMdc by SPEiSEK iQ expkm th^ prcsem;© of the fragment of shell in 
the lumtili; he asaimes "that, during its eonstnjctionp the mdves occasion- 
ally ate somt sea animalsp the shells of which remained hcrt'' '^However", 
he adds, 'it is impossible to understand how it comes about that the ovens 
were in the Enidcile of the lumuh” Ebewhere^), in support of the 
supposed relation to the Banks Islands, SPEisEft invokes the light skin 
of the former Aore people, which corresponds to the light skin of the 
present'day Banks Islands people The following objection must be raised 
to Speiser^s explanation. We have not the slightest proof that the stones 
found mixed with shells In the tumuli were cooking stones^ since they 
were not arranged in any definite forrn but were found to be dispersed 
haphazardly in the tumuli. It is therefore more likely that these stoues 
were intended to preveut the mDunds from crumbling away. Speisee 
declares that the tumuli are not grav-^, probably because he did uot find 
any boues in the stone tables. He says nothing, however, to explain the 
presence of the stone tables In these mounds. In this connection attention 
must be drawn to the fact that* according to the myths of Mewun in 
hfalekula which will be discussed latcrp Kabat was buried in a dolmen 
‘'covered with a mound of earth and small stones, which cau be seen 
to-day in the logho (the sacred place) of Mclpmes^^ and opposite the 
tabooed area of the logho, where the sons of Kabat were buried in the 
same manner, there was a “mound of trochus shells” ^). Unfortunatelyp 
Deacon dkl not uudertake excavations in this mound of shells, so that 
we do not know what it contains. It is certaiUp howev^er^ that there is as 
little justification for considering the p,srtiall stones” of this tumulus as 
^Vooking stones'* as there is for considering the stones of the Aore ttimulus 
as such. Deacon's information regarding the position of the tumu]us4ike 
grave of Kabat in Mewun is not quite clear. From the analysis of Deacon*s 
notes, Wedgwooo concludes that most probably the grave was ‘"some¬ 
where in the vicinity of the logho” Should it eventually be found that 
the mound uf trochus shells was manifestly Rabat's grave—purely a sup¬ 
position of course—'the identity between Aore and Mew'un would practically 
be established: a dolmen, covered by a tumulus consisting of earth 
stones and shells. The fact remains^ how-evet, that Speiser did not find 
any bones in the dolmen* Only further investigation on the spot could dear 
up this point. 

On the other hand, let us see what reasons there are for con¬ 
sidering^ as Speisee has donct the Aore mounds as house foundations. 
It has already been mentioned that besides the house foundations in the 
Banks Islands and West Santo very big house foundations do occur on 
Maevo, Aoba and Pentecost; in Aoba two houses, in Pentecost two or 
three houses, and in Maevo tw'o to four houses w'cre built upon a single 
foundation* It is furthermore significant that on Aoba these house foun- 

1 ) SrEism 789 91 U lU. 21 m aSOL 3) DEAOOif tS4 &31. 4) In Deacon 
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dations occur in the south-west of the Island, and on Macvo especially in 
the south; for, from the few indicaticms we have regarding (he migrations 
of the stone-using immigrants in this area, it follows that from MaJo 
they went via Aoba to Maevo. Now, such a migration is most lihely tn 
have touched partictdarly South-west Aoba and South Maevo. This 
migration is furthermore borne out by the fact (hat Hght-skinned elements 
are actually to be found on Aoba, ^^aevo and Pentecost i). Jolt S) has 
recorded the presence of very light-skinned elements on South-east Santo, 
i.fc the ri^gion directly opposite Acre. There is nothing to contradict the 
opinion that this light coloured skin, u|»n which Spri&er based hts opinion 
that there was a migration to (his region from the Banks Islands, is 
actually due, or at least partly so, to the influence Of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants. If There arc thus good grounds for considering the Aore mounds 
as house foundations, is it not quite inconceivable that a house should 
have been built upon stone tables? Furthermore, arc the grounds for the 
opinion that the Aorc mounds are house foundations stronger than those 
in support of the siew that these mounds are graves? I do not think this 
to be the case. Now, if the former arguments arc equally as good as the 
latter, would it not be permissible to conclude that the Aore mounds were 
both graves and house foundations? That such a view is not paradoxal 
will be learned m our study of Fiji where the similaritv 
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and Deacon mentions the itmk "Moli" 0* Many taWes were 

found among the very extensive stone-work of Malo^). They ate called 
vota which, aecotdiog to Layard, corresponds to the Atdiin word na-wot, 
ineaiiing a dolmen 

Besides this^ there pre very considerable architectural rains on the island 
e.g^. stone walls and tumuli With regard to the latter, Speisee expresses 
an Opinion similar to that w'hich he expressed in regard to the tumuli of 
AorPp namely^ that "'In the New Hebrides I have found such big monu¬ 
ments only in the neighbouring Aore* and very similar constructions on 
the Banks Islands, so that the supposition that the inhabitants of Malo 
and Aore, as well as those of the south coast of Santo, are conuected with 
those of the Banks Islands^ is home out to a great extent*'*)^ 

Sacred Plants« Verj' little information is forthcoming regarding 
the use of sacred plants^ since few details are known about the ritual of 
the Suqe. He«! too cycas leaves are used a$ badges of the high Suqe 
ranks and in magic for pigs^ In magic for fertility made in the garden of 
a "chiefwater from a coconut is poured by the magictan upon cyca^ 
leaves which are afterwards tied to the supporting stakes of the yams, 
by the *"chtef" himsdf Harrisson mentions '‘beautifully cultivated 
croton and hibiscus’^ hi the villages but does not state their ceremouiaJ use* 

MaUkulo: As explained in the introduction, we have begun our investiga¬ 
tion in the New Hebrides because the information wc possess about this area 
is more complete^ and the study of these islands can give us a groundwork 
in stud 3 ‘‘ing those regions of w’hich our knowledge is less detailed. On the 
other hand there is no island in the New Hebrides about which we have 
such exedtent information as Matekula^ and we shall devote a longer time 
to the study of this island. The information dealing with the prcAlem of 
megaliths is so rich here, that it is no exaggeration to consider Malekula 
as the best known place in Melanesia as regards megaliths, comparable only 
to San Chnstoval and Malaita on which Fox and Iyens have given us 
excellent information. We arc indebted to Deacon and Layard for the 
very complete records which wre possess about Malekula, where these two 
students paid particular attention to the problem of megaliths; on the 
other hand, the mcgalithic culture of MalekuLa is exceedingly rich- As we 
have considciabic information at onr disposal we shall proceed in geogra¬ 
phical succession beginning with the south coast of the island. 

Racially, at least three different types can be distinguished : a taller people 
in the south, identical to the people of South Santo and Malo; a nonhent 
group, most closely related to Central Santo; and a short fypt Jiving in the 
southern inland region and among the taller people of the north. The 


I) ISS 495. 2) HauussoK 343 25it, Smsm 790 209 f, 792 230, Dhacon 1S5 495. 

3) LaVaius m 302 Note 2. 4) Smsm 7M JS4f, TM 792 230. S) 7» 

7^ 310, 792 230, 6) Sposzb 7t9 340, 402, from OONtAU ZM 7} m 2SA. 
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Big Namhas people are clearly Mekaesian m type with veiy dark skin, 
strongly developed superciliary arches, and curly hair, but there are also 
Semitic features and a pygmold strain amongst them. Besides these, there 
are a few elements recalling the PoI)Ticsiaii type, with straight hair but dark 
completion ^)- 

The graded societies are very strongly developed in MalekuLa having 
all the typical charactenstics, as progression in rank^^ pig-kiUiog rites, club 
houses^ sepaiation of fires, etc. 

Speiscr gives the following infomadon about South Malekula without, 
however, specifying the exact locality: In South Malekula, where the a mi I 
i$ often some distance from the village, the dancing grounds are usually 
in dose proximity to it. In the centre of the dancing ground there are a 
number of upright drums around which cycas palms and croton bushes 
are planted. At the periphciy of the place there are stone tables and graves. 
The man who kills the pigs dances on the stone tables which are made of 
four coral slabs Inclined slightly towards one another and siipponing a 
fifth slab placed horizontally. The stone tables are of different size but 
most arc of a height of about three feet-). 

When a man belonging to a middle rank of the Suqe dies* his sktdl is 
buried at the periphery of the dancing ground. The grave is enclosed by 
a stone wall formed by setting up vertical coral slabs. In the space thus en¬ 
closed wooden images are set up their number being determined by the 
Suqe rank to which the dead man belonged^ Upon the grave a croton bush 
is planted ^). It is only for men of very high Suqe rank that the well known 
siatues with modelled skull are made-^). With regard to the other bones, 
Legoatt says that they are buried beneath stones, but docs not give any 
details about this mode of burial 

DoucERi mentions „les entourages en pierres s^cbes bicn 
autour de la case particuliere de$ chefs du plus haut grade dans le Sud dc 
Mallicpio" “) and v, d. Broek ij'Obhenas saw in Milip Village Li the 
western part of the south coast “un mur de pierces s^hes entourant tm 
carre de brousse dont le sol a profond^ent ffniill^ par d'aonnes 
cochons noirs, enfem^s dans cet endos*' and furthermore "im second mur 
plus devt, derriire lequd nous apercevoiu unc grande place entour^ de 
tnaisons basses" t)- B«t Speiser says that the villages of South Malekula 
were mostly surrounded by fences; "I have never seen stone walls" he 
says ®)- 

Speaking generally of Malekida, Speiser says®) that the gaidens are 
often surrounded by stone walls instead of fences. 


1) SnasEt m 790 45, acts. Huusson 3*1 105 f. Cuzesuah 1» 21K 220 

I^v^D 141 bote 1. zt SreisER 789 JS5 f, PL flO fig. 4,7» lig, S9 to face p. 20S 
31 Smsai ihnws the umc stone table with the indication "near 
3> SrtisE* 789 JW6 PI. S6 fiR. 4, 7» fi^. 60 and teat to fi|r. 60. 
o Leccatt 4*3, quoted by SnisER 7M 384. 6) DuuCERf 

291 8. 7J V. 0. Bidh dObsejiaM H ^ 8) 78* 114. 0) 7«9 146. 


in 79ft to fact f, 
Port Sanidwich'^. 
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In WorviiJa viUage^ near the Metanut River m the sotith coast of Male- 
ktila cast of Senian^, the graded sodeiy "'Nimangki'' has 17 grades. Rank 
16^ cailcd "'Nevat” Le, "stone"^ is divided into a number of subgradcs. On 
eotering the first grade the candidate sets up one monolith near the gongs; 
when he enters the second another stone is erected; for the third grade a 
third stone is planted in a line with the first two, and so it continues^ a fresh 
stone being added at each Nevat ceremotiy 1). 

Unfortunately w^e have no further information about the ritual of this 
secret society^ but since its name and the majority of the grade names 
mentioned are identical to those of Senbng -) in many of ivhich the erection 
of stone-w^ork is usual, it is probable that on the south coast too the 
erection of stone-work was much more frequent. 

In Seniang District on the southern part of the west coast of Malekula 
we again come across the *'NiTnangld" with all its typical characteristics. 
Deacon and La yard have given us excellent descriptions of this society 3)- 
Whereas Layaied mentions 27 ranks^ Deacon's list contains 52 , Many 
of the names of both lists are identical* as is also the ceremonial connected 
with them, according to both these authors. In the succession of ranks* 
however* there are frequent divergMcies in both lists^ The grade numbers 
used by Layard will be quoted in the following^). 

In the Seniang Districtt both stone platform and dolmen are absent, a 
central feature of the rites being the erection of stone circles and the 
planting of certain trees. In the lower degrees woodai images nr uncarved 
poles arc erected. As the d^rees advance this is combined with the planting 
of trees, until in the higher degrees, particularly those which take the title 
of Mbalias corresponding to Mai in the Small Isbnds—i.e. upwards from 
grade 14 , according to Layard^ and grade 20 according to Deacon— ^the 
place of the w^ooden image is taken by a monolith. This is at first plain 
then grooved* with a vertical groove up each side and over the top^)* and 
in the highest degrees of all it is carved to represent several human faces 
or the whole of the human figure^). Besides the trcfts*^ a large number 
of smaller shrubs are planted throughout the course of. the rites* In the 
higher and what Layard has called “alone-using" degrees^ the central 


1 ) Dilacon 184 374 f- 2 } Cf. the list of the Ninmn^ki grades of Wurvuliii 
Deacon 184 374, with that of Seniang: Deacon ta4 274 f. 3) La yam coJIa it 
being the article. Lay aid 468 146. 4) The following data arc 

mostly comikilcd from die deseds^dorLs pro'i'idcd by Layaib 48$ t45-3M and Deacon 
l$4 270 ff, 35*, 46*, etc. Aa the details whkh we give arc widely dispersed over the 
whole pf these for the sake of contintuty we shall not always quote the 

reference page- For particulars regarding the erection of itpue-work In the grades 
7, 9, 12, 14, 16, 23, 25, see the falli^witig photos pnblisheiJ hy Layard 4$8 PL XtV 
fig X 4, PL XV fig, X 4. PL XVI fig. X 4 PL XVII fig. 1, a See alao Doucesfi 
m 28l 5) In the grades: 7, 14. 16. IS. 1*, 22, 23, 24. srad m Deacon's grade * 

(Deacon i$4 323; not mentioned by Lavaad): reijarding grade 24- see Deacon 
IN m 6) In ratik 20 and 2L 7) In the grades: *. 23. 24, 25, 27, 
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ob|eckj whether tree, ivooden iitiaifc or monolith^ is surrounded by a stone 
cinde ^'uonggob^' i). In the lower de^ees the place of the stone circle is 
taken by a rope supported on four stakes. In the case of the purchase of a 
new pig's tusk worn as a bracelet and bought during one of the degrees in 
w'hich the central object is cudosed by a stone circle^ the front stone of 
the circle is styled a phallus. The man w^ho performs the rite and to whom 
a small round pebble is given with the new bracelet, drags the novice to this 
phallic stone, and placing his wrist or elbow on the top o^ it^ cracks with 
the pebble the bracelet belonging to his last degree, and replaces it writh the 
new^ one. He then lays the pebble on the lop of the phalLic stone^ where 
it remains, and is called the ^'stoiie's diild^'» 

Another distinction between high and low grades^, here, as in most of 
the other Islands of the New^ Hebrides, is shown by the place on the dancing 
ground where the images are erected. The nearer the dnb house the more 
sacred does the space become, the back of die club house being the most 
sacred place of alL In accordance with this, the images set up at entrance 
to the longer N'imangkj grades are planted at a greater distance from, and 
those of higher grades, nearer to the club bouse, while for the highest grade 
of all, Neni Wenoung, a stone carved with many faces and bodies is creeled 
sorne distance behind the dub house. 

There are two main varieties of w'ooden images (lemes)* One is made of 
hard wood, ihe other of a tree-fem. The monoliths era:ied are roughly 
hewn blocks of oval section with a flat top from j-5 feet high. In the 
case of the higlier post-Mballas degrees, w^here the stone is carved with the 
human form or faces, the working is much smoother* An e^cception to this 
description is the diminutive tapering monolith w^ith Inci&ed face of degree 
9, The stone circles (nonggob) are made up of small stones usually not more 
than a foot high, but in the case of a circle surrounding an image or mono¬ 
lith car^'Cd with the human form, the front stone is invariably larger than 
the rest and represents a phallus - Stone circles surrourididg a tree 
have no phallic stone. Every one of these phaUic stones has a small 
round pebble resting on top of it, the ^ stone's chLld"' (newuLun ne-ivct) 
already menliooed. 

A few of the sione-using degrees will now be discussed in more detail 
so far as is necessaiy for our purposes. To avoid luinecessar^' repetition 
a description of all the stone-using degrees is not given here, but simply 
a resume of the most characteristic features. 

In rank 7 Tve come across the erratic appearance of the stone drde 
otherwise reserved for the higher degrees from rank 12 (called nimweil) 
upwards. With regard to this rank Lavard says^) "On examining my 


IJ In ihc KTadcs 7^ 12, IJ, 14, IS, 25 ^ frotn rank 12 upwards the titles cor¬ 
respond to iho$e of the Snail [elands. 2) In iht grades: 7, 13, 14, IS, IS, 23. 
3) 4«A m 
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photographs, I find one about which I can fnnd no notes whatever, and which 
is reproduced on R- XIV fig. 4 - U represents an 

lO or 12 feet long with a rough monolith at the head. It is labelled Tanem* 
weJiw" {that is the name of rank 7), but beyond that I can offer no in¬ 
formation regarding it.*’ If Layard's labelling is correct, this would be the 
only mention of a stone platform in Seniang, but Layarhs photo is very 
indistinct. In any case, the absence of the dolmen or stone table m Seniang 
would be extraordinary, since they are found in many of the neighbouring 

remons. ^ _i ■ ’ 

In rank 9 a diminutive monolith (ne-wet t.e, “stone”) is erected: U is 

about 2 feel high and is called iio-usun. “phallus"; it is oval m SKtion ^d 
tapeni to a blunt point, with a human face incised on one surface fhis 
degree is ..erratic", as Layard puts it; its monolith b quite unlike all 
the others and it is the only degree below Mballas {i.e. rank 14) which 
possesses one at all, thinks Layard. — In the grade Mbalnibal (i.e. grade 
10 of Layaro and grade 14 of Deacon) a wooden pole “mbalmbal" mcMing 
"Sacrificial pole" b set up, to which pigs arc attached before being 

sacrificed. j t. . - ,1 

Apart from the degree 7. in which a stone circle is erected, the 

degrees using stone circles begin with rank t2 called "Nimweil i.c. , 

In this degree the cycas, suirownded by a stone drdc, is the central object 
which gives its name to this degree. Layahd, who has called the use of stone 
in the degree 7 "exccntric", explains this by the fact^ that rank 7 as wel 
as rank 11 are so-called "sumining-up'’ degrees in which the images of all 
the preceding grades are once more erected thus closing a non stnne-usjng 

order i). ... * a. 

Rank 14, called Mbalias {or Xa-amd Won) is the first degree of the 
many which take the title of “Mbalias". (Mbai corresponds to Mai, whic* 
is tiie name of the corrcsisonding degree in all the other parts of this 
region). La yard remarks that his written notes entirely omit any mention 
of a monolith. But he nevertheless thinks that, apart from the ‘errabc 
degree 9, the monolith appears here for the fir^t time. He bases his 
upon a photo of a monolith erected in this degree (PI. 
this WeonwooD has made the following critical remarks It is curious 
that Deacon makes no mention of any monolith connected with these rites, 
and there is reason to imagine, therefore, that in fact none such was set 
up and that I,ayard was mistaken. Since, as Deacon points out, several men 
may be entering different Nimangki grades at the same time, it is not 
im^ssible that this stone which Uyard photographed really belonged to 
tile rites of a different grade. Now Deacon records that a small atone 
is erected at entrance tc? the much loivcr grade Naamd rank 9 ot 


1) Lavarr -iM 107. BERarding “suiranioB-up" deffress s*® »l» Deacon IM 317. 
2) In Deacon tM J35. 
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Deacon, noi mentiDucd by Lavard) and it is jnst possible that Laj'ard 
was confused between the two grades Naamei aud Naamel Ewon, particu¬ 
larly since he does not record die former at all". 

It has been seen tiMt a certaju number of the monoliths nieutioned are 
phallic, some having^ a groove extending up cadi side and over the top, 
although, according to Layard, "it is by no means clear which of these 
monoliths, or to what extent any of them arc phalHc", He thinks that the 
montriiths of the grades i6, l8, 20. 21, 23, 25 are phallic. In rank 19 a 
monolith is erected which, according to Deacon, "seems to be not unlike 
a tomb-stone, and on one of its flat sides there is painted a design.., which 
is said to be a variety of hat". 

Of rank 22 Lavard nieiititins the erection of a monolith wHthout gioove, 
but Deacon says of this rank that ten stones are set up, these, however 
being probably not all temes but rather nousun nevet, i.e. phallic stones. 
Layard pves no detailed description about the grade 24, called "Namu" 
(Deacon 5 degree 30). Deacok gives the following very detailed informa- 
tiou regarding this rank. He says 1}: "Namu is the highest grade of which 
we knoH' anything. For this Kimangki, an upright monolith some S feet high, 
is erected to the right qf the village amel (dub house) and a little in front 
of it. The stone is carved with a complete human figure; the hands, with 
each finger distinctly r^resented, come together near the genitals, which 
are also dearty portrayed. It is called uevet ismibar ("the stone which 
cannot see") and serves as the front centre fast of a small model amel 
which is built. This is the amel namu... Stretching away in a line hi front 
of the amel natnu are planted some 6 or 7 small monoliths of 2 or 3 feet 
high which arc spoken of as nousun nevet ("the penis of the stone") and to 
rach of which a cycas frond is tied... To each of these nousun nevet there 
IS fastened one of Ae pigs ivhich are to be killed during the ceremonial. This 
IS m accordance with the Nimangki ritual of Lamburnbu, whence, it is said, 
the people of Seniang originaUy obtained this grade". According to one of 
Deacons not^ *'a second stone, carved in like manner, is set up, in the 
bush, just behind the did> house, the most sacred place in any viUage, and 
It may be that this t^ liad a line of nousun nevet. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that in attributing two caned stone images to Namu, the infor- 
was confusing the stone erected for this grade with that of Neru 
Wenouflg (Lavard’s rank 27, Deacon's rank 32) which is set up 
bdnnd the amel". 

Resuming the description of the monoliths of the ranks 14. 16. iS, to, 
21. 22 and 25, i.e. carved, plain, phalUc and iion-phallic monoliths 
Layard says®) "All these moaoUths are surmounted by a stone child" 
Apart from being used to break the old pigs' tusk, in a single instance only-^ 


I) 1M 313 r. 2) 4 u 1S6. 
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tn the grade l^p was it said that the stone^s child was used fm killing 
the pig. 

Deacok and Lavard have endeavoured to establish the chroaologicaJ 
sequi^nce of some of the megalithic types, but the fact that these endeavours 
are based only upon information gathered b respect of Mabkula and the 
Small Islands, should warn us against drawing any defimte conclusion. 
Moreover^ we shall see that even the material available regarding Malektila 
cannot be interpreted with sudi certitude as Deacon and Lavabd thoughts 
Deacon says of Seniang : "Nevdvel (i.e. Deaco.n^s rank i8 and Layaru's 
rank 13) is said to be the last of the grades which are native to Seniang. 
All those classed above it..^ in w'hich the upTight monolith is prominent have 
been introduced from Lambumbu. This statement, made by the old men of 
South West Bay^ h borne out by the fact that, for cdrfjrating the rite* of 
these higher grades, an expedition ha* to be made to Lambumbu to obtain 
certain objects which are used in the ccrenionial, while membership of the 
grade Nainu must actuaEy be purchased from a man of L*ainburnbu who 
is 01 this rank.^^ If further evidence were wanted that these grades are 
intrusive, it might be pointed out that in Namu a line of monoliths is set 
up to which cycas fronds are attached!^ and to which the pigs to be killed 
arc fastened^ oner^o each mimolith, in a manner exactly similar to that 
01 the higher grades of the Nimangki in Lambumbu, but unknown in any 
of the recognized indigenous grades of South West Bay. In days gone 
by the laige sca-going canoes ... used to visil South-West Bay from both 
Tomman Island and Lambumbu. It is possible therefore that th^ large 
canoes were the principal vehicle for the diffusion of the Nimangki, and, 
pnovisionAlly, we may regard Tomman Island and Lambumbu as the two 
diffusion centres for West Makkuia.'* Since Layard holds a similar opinion 
with regard to the origin of the monolith-using degrees, and traces their 
origin back even farther stil!, as shall see, wc must at this point express 
a few words of cridcism about Deacon^s point of view, Weiicwood, who 
prepared Dr.ACON''s notes for publication has objected; "The statement, that 
the Namu rank must be purchased from a man of Lambumbu may mean 
nothing more that so few men of Seniang ever attained to this degree that 
anyone wishing to do so had to seek for an introducer from the nonhem 
districL Secondly"' and this is an even stronger objection stUJ, *'in the district 
of Lambumbu the Nimangki grades bear other names than in Seniang and 
the system of grading and purchai^ing objea$ is different from that of 
Seniang. Thus, though it seems certain that some at least of the sacred 
objects which are acquired at entrance to these higher grades are of Lam¬ 
bumbu origin, the names of the grade* are not'" Further objection can be 
raised to Deacon's opinion that the purchasing of certain objects from 
Lambumbu is proof of the introduction of the higher degrees above degree 


t} 184 27&-2S0- 2> WcEHcwooB ia Deacon W 2J9. 
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13- for^ acc<*rding to ifiform^tiDrt whidi he has furnished himself* certaJn 
of these objects were used In lower degrees also; for example* the spider's 
Web head-dress held firm by a eertain Cord imported from Lambutnbu^ Is 
also used ui the tanks S and 13 Some objection can also l>e raised to the 
argument that the tying of pigs to monoliths proves that these high degrees 
were intmdticed from LambumbUp as pigs were tied to a wooden sacrificial 
pole also in rank 10 (rank *'Mbalmbal'')—a degree w^hieh was not intro¬ 
duced but was apparently original in Seniang* The following fact should also 
be taken into account: Dkacoe^ gives as one of the titles of his rank 5 
(Layard's rank 9) ''Vetn Mbuas", signifying '"the stone's (i»e* the roonn- 
hth's) pig" or '^the pig^s stone'* 2J, Although there is no mention in the 
tecords of the tying of a pig to this monolith p the title Is at least remarkable^ 
The question becomes still more complicated by the very use of the monolith 
in Layasd's rank 9* for w^hich Layard w^as also unable to five any expla¬ 
nation apart from calling this use ot the monolith ''erraisc”* If Layard^s 
supposition that a monolith exisfted in rank 14 (“Na-amal-won*') prove to be 
erroneous, and that Deacon^s rank 9 (^^Naame^') (not tneationed by 
Layard) were to take its placep in which the monolith w^as used as men- 
tionedp the occuning of this monolith in such a low' rank would require 
explanation. We have no indication at all that Deacon 'f rank 9 is a **sum- 
itiing up^' degree; and the designation "ciTatic" for these exceptions h a 
name only but not an explanation. 

In the following we shall see on what grounds La Yard ba^cs his opinion 
regarding the introduction of the higher degree with monoliths from 
Lambumbu. He saysi We find that all those degrees taking the title of 
iihaltas (i.e. many of the ranks upwards from rank 14) arc concerned with 
the erection of a monolith p whereas in the few' degrees taking the title of 
Mduwun (i.e- rank 15, jj and 26 according to La yard)* monohlhs are 
not mentioned. In Atchin there ivas a time* before the introduction of the 
monolith* when the corresponding degrees of Mulon was the highest 
a\'at 1 able, and Mulon is said by the natives of the Small Islands to be the 
title of the existing "*chief^^ of the Big Namhas. At Atchm there are historical 
records of the introduction of the degree of Mal^ bringing with It the use of 
the monolith and taking a position superior to that of the already established 
degree of Mulon. It would appear, then, highly probable that the degree 
of Muluwim w'as firmly established also in the vicinity of South West Bay 
before the imroduction of Mbalias* Also Layard emphaaies that certain 
objects of the Nimangki ritual of Seniatig are obtained from Lambumbup 
and he draws attention furthennore to the trade conducted between Lam- 
bumbu, across the neck of Malekula and up the cast coast* with the island 
of Wala. Since, morcoveri the arrangement of the monoliths of Lambumhu* 
as wdl as the names of the degrees there, show a dose resemblance with 


1 } Deacon IJM 30&. 115. 2) Deacon IM 27^. 
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of the Siriall Islands^ be concludes that ^'there is ihus a considiir- 
able case for the comparatively recent derivation of at least the mono¬ 
lith-using degrees of the South West Bay MenggS from this iiortJn?astem 
centre^' i). 

Here again arises the question concerning the use of monoliths in the 
lower grades 7 and 9 of Layard and Deacon's degree g. And it must further 
be mentioned that^ according to Deacon, the titles of the ranks 15 and 17 
(i^e. Deacon ranks 2i and 23) are noi Muluwun^ but Mbalias Thus 
Layasd^'s conclusion would imply that Deacon^s tiiies were wrong and 
only Layard^s titles right 3 ), Moreover^ a wider survey of the New Hcbri* 
des shows that neither is the rank ^fbalias so exeltisively connected w^ith 
monoliths, nor the rank Mutuwun so definitely characterised by the absence 
of monoliths^ as Lava a D believes. In a ntimber of islands monoliths are 
erected in non-MhaJias ranks^ and in other islands, where the ranks Moh 
Moli, Mai, etc.* corresponding to the Mbalias of Malekula exist, nothing is 
recorded of an erection of monoliths, though this may be due to a lacuna 
in our knowledge. Furthermore, in some cases quite the contrary^ to what 
Layard assumes, occurs: thus, in the rank Moli (rank five) of Tismulun, a 
stone table is erected, and in the rank Mai (rank nine) of Port Sandw'ich, 
a stone altar is built. On the other liand, in the rank Miltun (rank four) 
of Big Nambas, corresponding to the Muluwun of Seniang, monoliths are 
erected; this is also the case in the analogous rank Mweleun (rank twelve) 
of AmliryTit (Sulol village). 

These considerations shovr how uncertain Deacon's and La yard's ar¬ 
guments are even for Malekula alone. To draw from this the conclusion 
that monoliths in general belong to a more recent wave of megaitthtc cul¬ 
ture, as Lavard ts mclined to do, cannot be justified at this stage, since 
material in support of this assumption is nut available. 

Sacred Plants* As has already been seen a certain number of 
facred plants were used in the Nimang'ki rites* Here too the material is so 
abundant that for the sake of brevity we can only give a brief outline. The 
shrubs or trees used in the Nimangld rites are planted on the sides, around 
or behind the object erected In the Nimangki rite^ i^e. the wooden or tree- 
fern image, the uncaned poles or the monoliths. In some cases these plants 
are tK>uiid to the object erected. It has already been seen that the ritual 
object erected, including the sacred plants, or the sacred plants alone* are 
surrounded hy a rope on 4 stakes or a stone circle* The sacred plants 
planted within this enclosure are the following: cordylinc terminalis (na- 
ari-rabrucs) in the degrees 3, 6, 8, 9, to*); in the case of rank 9 the 
cordylinc terminal]s is only bound to the uncarv^ed pole erected in this 
degree; another variety of cordyline (na-ari-Lamat) is planted in the ranks 


1) LAVAtiD 4Sa 193 ff. 2) DfACON 1S4 2?S, J) Lavaku's rank 36 ii n^it men- 
tkined by Deacon, 4) LayaiM) lg4, called naari mbua$ bv Deacon IW 317 
etc 5) Lavarr 4eB 157, 1A3-165, Deacon lfl4 mf, 314. 317. 
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6, 8i II, and 19 1) and the red %^ricty of tht cordyline caJkd naari meirud 
in Deacoi^^s rank 6^). The general name for cordylme is na-ari 3 ). 

The general name for croton is na-ai-limbr^ "had wood'* (according lo 
Layaud) or naai-limbu (according to Deacon), Croton is planted in the 
ranks 8 and 19, croton of the kind nl-mel m the ranks 7 and ii* the croton 
variety nitor ombrung in rank 19, and "^croton" (not specified) in rank 6. 
Erythrina (nandar) is planted In the ranks 6 , 7 and 8, kava(?) in rank 11, 
cycas (nimwcil) within the stone endosure of rank 12 and this rank is itself 
called ^'Nimweir^ after the cycas, and in rank 24 cycas fronds are tied lo 
the monoliths. The rope surrotinding the sacred object is entwined with 
coconut leaves in the ranks from 4 to u (safe rank 7) and coconyt leaves 
arc ceremtmiaHy used in rank 12 and 13. Besides thesCp a great number of 
other sacred plants are used during the Nimaiigki rites> but since they 
have not been identified boUnicallyp I do not mention them here 

In Seniiing there exists tnrther another graded society, the Nalawan. 
Deacon records 20 degrees^ membership of which is purchased also by 
ihc killing of pigs^). At entrance into the first rank a small dub house 
is constructed on the dancing ground and decorated with red crotons and 
red cordyline leaves^ At entrance to rank 4, crotons arc planted near the 
dub house^ a bamboo i$ planted outside the cltib house aud decorated with 
Croton leaves, and two eatv^cd posts of tree-fern are planted upright on 
either side of the baraboo^ A pig's tusk and a small stone arc wrapped up 
in croton leaves^ With the stone the introducer strikes the candidate's 
\4risl, lays the stone down on a ctcrttMi leaf and then places the pVs tusk 
on the candidate's arm. This is almost identical with the rites in the 
Nimangki. Later a banana is planted at the side of the path where it enters 
the village, and round about it arc sci crotons of all kinds- In rank 5 
carved tree-fern images arc set up near the dub house, and four red 
crotons of the varieties mbile and batapmbon are planted round them- 
Later a certain structure is erected which is exactly the same in appearance 
as that erected in the sixth Nimangki rank Croton leaves are used to 
decorate it. A structure erected in rank 7 resembles that set tip In the 
Nimangki rank Naamel, and is decorated with croton. At entrance to the 
eighth^ rank, a red croton is planted and a speidaj mask belonging to this 
rai^ is tied to itj round this a smaller circle of crotons is set within 
which the pigs for the Nalawan are killed. In rank ll^ six wooden images 
and six small gongs are set up near the club house; crotons are planted 
round the images, and red cordylines (naari mema!) and a croton are 
;danted round the gongs. As before, bai^a trees are planted and leaves 
of croEon and naari mbal nerew cordyline are put around them^ In ranks 


1) Layaxd 4fia 163, 160. 173. 164, Deacon lU 314, 317. 2 } Deacon ||4 2 %, 

Ujis rank 15 not m^ntlancd by Lavard. 1 ) LAYAmn 4 £« 164 . 4 ) Lavabd 4 «i 

Deaeon 164 274, 296. 299, 301, 
3081, 313 f, 3i7, 321, 32J, 330, 334, 336, etc, 5> Deacon 184 3S7 ff, 364. 430, 433, 271 f. 
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13 ajtd IS wooden or tree-fern images ate erected. In rank 16^ a pole 
carved with a niimber of face$ erected just outside the club bouse and 
15 enclosed by a circle of small upright stones (nonggob)^ l^k 17 is the 
first Palawan degree for vrhich a monolith is set up near the club house. 
It stands about 4 feet higfa^ and i$ a rough OAral in section. On one of the 
flattened sides, near the top, a face Ls carved. A tree-fern, image is set 
up outside the club house and U enclosed by a stone circle, but the monolith 
1$ not enclosed by any stone circle. At either side of both these structures 
a croton b planted, and a green and a red cordyUne {naari numbou tim- 
barap and naari diemal) are planted beside the tree-fem image. Conferring 
the armlet upon the candidate, the introducer takes a branch of the crotnn 
variety nimbini and on it he hangs the pig's tusk bracelet. Unfortunately 
there is no account of the rites of any grade of the Nalawan higher than 
grade The Nalawan besides existing in Seniang and Wilemp Districts, 
had a much wider distrlbutidji, both in Malekula and Ambrym. The close 
similarity between many of the grade names of the NaJawan of the south 
coast of Malekula and those of the east of Milip and those from Seniang 
makes it indisputable that the Palawan of the whole of this region is essen¬ 
tially the same. In Me^mn many years ago the people adopted the Nimangki 
and in part the Nalawan. Before this there were apparently only two grades: 
Nalawan Awas, called after a variety of. croton, and Nalawan Nei Tlloh, 
nei bldh being the word used tn a general way for all yarieties of croton 
and comparable to the naai Hmbu of Seniang. In the dance assoelated with 
Nalawan, the men wore a croton called ndwas in Lheir hair or In the belt. 
Whether this sodetj' exists in the districts of l^mbumbu, L,agalag, and 
Laravat is aot certain, but it seems probable that the Nimangki Tie! of 
L,ambumbup and the Ndan of Lagalag are, indeed, modified forms of the 
Nalawan of the south. From the area of the Botowut tribe, near Mt. Pefiot+ 
the Nalawan society is also mentioned by Harrison t). 

From this information, which i^ quoted only in so far as it touches on 
the megalithic problem, it is evident that there does exist some similarity 
between the Nalawan and the Nimangki societies. In both we find wooden 
imaged, tree-fern images, carved mouoUths, slonc circles and the same 
degree of importance attaching to croton and cordyline. The Nalawan too 
is divided Into ranks, and even the names of the ranks are in some cases 
similar to those of the Nimangki^). Membership is also acquired by pay¬ 
ment of pigs, as in the Nimangki s). But contrary to the Nimangki each 
Nalawan rank has a certain mask^), and in this respect It resembles the 
Tamate societies of the northem islands the close connection of which with 
the Suqc we have already pointed out. There are other important points 
of resemblance between the Nalawan and the Tamate l a man who does 
not wish lo rise further in the Nalawan, performs a certain ceremony for 

J> 342 lOO. 2} For this compare Deacon 1S4 2741 and 3fl7 f. 3) EhL^CnN 
IM 304, 403, 410, 412, 416, 430, etc, 4) Deacon m 355 
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which he is kept in setlusion for one year tn the diib hotise. This corresponds 
to the seclusion usual in the TAmate Liwoa. of the Banks IslandSp one of 
the highest of the Taniate societies i). The connection with the ctili of 
the dead also closely allies the Kdaw^an to the Tamate. For instance the 
w'Qoden cylinders into which they blow in the PCalaivan rites =) are also 
used during the funeral rites of a member of the Nalawan s). As there is 
a resemblance between the Suqe and the Niniangkt^ so is there a resemblmce 
between the NaLaivan and the Tamatej and since Suqc and Tamate on 
the one hand, and Nimangki and Ndaivan on the other, show a number 
of similarities. Deacon is certainly right in attributing all these societies 
—Suqe, Tamale, Nimangki and Nalavran—to one culture only *), There can 
be no doubt that this is the megalithic culture, since we have obser^'ed the 
dose connection of all these societies with megalithic sione-’work. 

Although no stone-w^ork is erected on graves In Seniang, we must never¬ 
theless mention the vciy^ characteristk skull effigies of South Maickula 
which 7 LT^ Used also in Seniang. These conunemorative statues, called 
rambaramp, have a body carved out of trec-fem. On the skulf which has 
been removed from the body, a face is modelled with as great a likeness 
to the dead man as possible^ From the fact that the size and the decoration 
of the rambaiamp correspond exactly to the position of the dead man 
b the Nimangki, Nalawan and Nevinbur, Deacon cqndudeSp rightly, "that 
the practice of making such effigies was introduced into the souihem 
district of Malekula by the same people vrho introduced these associatiousp 
and it strengthens the supposition that the latter are definitely connected 
with each other- The origin of the rambaramp is attributed, in mythologyp 
to the eldest of the five Ambat brothers/' 5)* Deacon is certainly right 
in his conclusion, since the Ambat brothers are representatives of the 
stone-using iminigTantS, as v/q shall see later, and we are in oonsequence 
entitled to attribute these effigies to the megalithic culture. 

In the coastal districts of Seniang a wall of coral blocks is set up for 
a boundary between the different local dans®). 

the adjoining regiGn of Seniang, belongs to the culture area 
of the fringe skirt of banana fibre, where the Nimangki is typically absent. 
But Mewun, w^hich is linked with Seniang through the Ka^t mythology 


1) DtAcoN 1S4 m. Deacon m m, 391 f. 3) Deaoqs li4 392, Lavaid 
4&B 206; for funheT resemblances of the Nalawan to other societies, see later* 
4) Deacon ]84 705 ff; Deacon atiribulei the Ne%'inbljr society also to ihLs culture, 
for, besides other reasons, the Nevinbur Society lias soiuf mythological connectiorr 
with NcvinbLjmhaau who plays a certain part In the mytholoi^y of the Ambat; 
for n rictalled dcscriplion of this society see Deacon 1*4 461-468 and 29 p. 463; 
IE niay be mentioned here that black croton is also used as a badi^e In this society 
DtACoN 1*4 571 S) Deacon SJJ. 544, 545, 547, Layahc 4B$ 205-308; nuTiierous 
dcstnptiors of these efflRiej have been given to mci&ting literalnre. See Haudon 
in 711 540, SoiniwivtiLE 7*6 392. Flowo 2*4 76, 7941, EuwctoN 226 167. Good- 
JiNoucif 29$ 535, ett 6} Deaoon 184 172. 
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(corresponding to the Ambat of Seniang) and allied with S^miang by inter- 
marriage^), has also recently ac<|ujred the Nimangki from Seniang^j^ 
Deacon gives no detailed description of the Nimangki rites, bnt Cheesman 
describes the dancing ground of Leortamismtidi village^ which is apparently 
identical with the Loktemesmok of Deacon's map, in the following way: 
'“The dandng ground p.. was square; ... two sides bush with large stones 
at the edge iiregniarly placed they were only used for tethering the pigs 
that are sacrificed. One side of the square was the boundary fence of the 
village, and on the fourth crotons had been planted"; carved tree-fern 
figures were also there 3 )^ 

The methods of' the disposal of the dead are very much the same as 
in Seniang, After the skull has teen removed it is kept until the next 
Nalawran ceremony^ when it is onried to the logho, the sacred place of 
the clan. Here it is put into a shallow hole with n circle of small stones 
around it, and a big stone slab over the top. The other bones are placed 
into tbe logho. This method holds good for all the inhabitants of Mew^un, 
except for a certain group in the village of Mdpmes. This will, however, 
be discussed laterp since it requires a knowledge of certain myths which 
wilt be discussed in the chapter on Mythological Evidence”. 

Deacon's information about the Nimangki society of Lambumbit is 
unfortunately not so detailed as in the case of Stniang. Deacon mentions 
the names of 2S ranks, but it is not very clear whether the)*' actually 
represent different degrees, or whether some of them are only subdivisions 
of the same degree^). In the first five degrees a number of stakes are 
set up in a straight liiic and to each of these a pig Is tied. At the first 
Nimangki rank ten pigs are tied to ten wild canes planted in a line on 
the dancing ground; in the second rank the posts are of naar wood, in 
the third of etythrina (nenrar) wood, in the fourth of cycas (nimwil) 
wood, and in the fifth rank of hard naior wood "after which a man w^ill 
have attained sufficiently high status to have the right to erect a line of 
small monoliths (^eval)"^ These stones to which the pigs arc lied before 
being sacrificed are planted in a line on the dancing ground. The method 
of killing the pigs In Lambumbu is to hit them on the head with a stone 
The use of the "stone-child"* as in Seniang* is not recorded from Lam¬ 
bumbu. Rank 27 is called "Rus Nevat** meaning "'tie to a stone*" from 
which it is certainly evident that in this degree also a pig was lied to a stone. 

It IS said that on the hills to the south of Lambumbu, lines of upright 
stones are to be seen w^hich are used during the ceremonies for the titles 
above And including rank IJ?, while for the two lower ranks in this district* 
a row of cycas trees (nimule) 1$ set up and the pigs attached to these'). 

How abundant the megalithic stone-work is in this region is evident from 


1) Deacon IIM 91. 2) Deaoin iS4 IL 3) Chi!;esvan 151 f 4) See 

Deacon ISI 342. 5} 1S4 J4S, 353-3SS. 6) DzACont IM 34Z 7) Deacon 

]M 3431. 
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the following description given by Deacon i): 'The dancing: ground of 
Sarembal village in Lambumbu Is approached aSoog a path running down 
the middle of an avenue of upright stones (nevat nen rasiigh) some 840 
yards long. There are altogether 218 of these atones whidi are arranged 
in successive pairs on either side. This avenue npens out into a rough circu¬ 
lar space measuring approximately 60 feet tn diameter^ and enclosed by 
34 monoliths of from 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft 8 in. high called nevat nen rendel. 
These, too, are arranged approximately in a circle except for those between 
the numbers 9 and 25, which are set up almost in a straight line. Between 
these 17 monoliths, horisiontal slabs? of stone are placed,^ piled four deep^ so 
that they form a kind of stone wall or partition. This is called the nartg- 
guranggur nev^t, and serves to separate the most sacred part of the \iJlage 
from ihe rest. At either end of it stand tree-fern images.** or images carved 
in other woods ... and behind it. outside the dancing ground, is a raised 
plol of gmund on which the club house is built ... On the side of the dancing 
ground ... grows a gigantic banyan tree. Approximately in the centre of the 
dancing ground is a rectangular stone slab measuring 2 by feet, resting 
on four uprights. This serves as a seat for the man who is bc^dug the 
gongs. It is called loghob, which is the name of a certain varied of bird^ 
anti the four supports are netolu loghoLa, the feet of the logbob*.* Beside 
ihis stone seat are three gongs.*. Leading out of the daucing groundp on the 
side opposite that hy which it is entered, is another avenue of stones. This 
one is only 440 yards long and is composed of 60 pairs of stones. lu both 
avenu^ the first and last pairs of stones are much larger than the remain¬ 
der. In that approaching the dancing ground the terminal stones measure 
5 ft- 8 iun and 4 ft 10 in. with a drctimference almost as great, but the 
finest specimens are the mcmoliths where the avenue nms into the dancing 
ground One of these is 6 ft. B in. high, carefully shaped to a (^’lindriQl 
form—so carefully, indeed, that over the whole length the circumfcreiicc 
only varies between 4 ft. 6>4 in. and 4 ft, 8 in. All these stones, bolh the 
blocks and the monolilhs, were set up when ... ihe father of the present 
chief of the village purchased the highest Njmangki** (kc. rank 28). To 
each of these 37a stones on the dancing ground and the two avenues, a pig 
was fastened during this ceremony {see fig. 4 on p. 49). 

In other parts of Lambumbu avenues of stones are to be seen and these, 
like the stones in the dancing ground, are used ritually to tie pigs too, when 
any important N^imaugki ceremony is taking place. On the border of the 
dancing grounds croton bushes are planted 3 )* 


1) fig. 2 p. 29. 2) Dcaodn in 349. 3) Dvacon IN 30, ISS, 364, 360. 

370 1 ; a sinular de^ription is given by LeGcatt 4S3 17, quoted also by SrosEn 7N 
^5, of ‘"Weit Malekula" but witbout predie indicatlooi as Id locality. He say^: 

approathed by a well-kept paib aJcUK wbkU ui^right 1 tones and 
duk^leaved crotons are set at alternate latervais. In the square there are aJiemSitc 
Circles of upright stones, carved posts, and in the centre, huge drums and images'^. 
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In the following pages We shall discuss the Nimangki Tlel society vrhose 
ccmaection with the NaUwan of Seniang on the one hand, and the Tamale 
societies on the other, has already been mentioned. Kimanghi Tld, meaning 
the “Sacred Nimangld", is found throughout the district of Lambumbu and 
in the villages to the south. It is very different from the ordinary Nimangki, 
but here also, the buying of certain sacred things is commom The Nimangki 
Tlel appears to be divided into four grades: Nimangki Misi, Naai Rivrap, 
Naai Moioh and Nowei Tavdt. "A closer examination shows, however, the 
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first and also Naai Mdroh and Ndwei Tavot as two pairs* indeed as 
being two societies/' On dancing, a man of the Naai Moroh lias a croton 
leaf in his hair At Nimangki Misi* when dancing, a is wom^ the 

dancer bcLrig guided by a man carrying a branch of croton. The Nimangki 
Tlel embodies a etdt of a large number of natural objectSp trees, birds, 
aquatic animats etc. Each of the two societies ”owns^' a uumber of them. 
Among the many objects bdonj^cig to the Nimangki Misi, Deacon mentions 
also a yellow cycas (nimwil lului)* hibiscus (ninsonggui)* the hawk (nem- 
bal)j black emton (nimwihnbcuig* niinwilemet)^ etc. i)- 


1) Althau^h wc have repeal cdly come across the black emton as the badge of 
high dc^ees* tbc name Deajcon give* needs verificatiM, since titmwii in Lambxiinbu 
and nijuweil in Senian^ mean cycas. 

Rjuxui^stO'p McfAliihic Ciiltui* of * 
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Among the objects belonging to Naai Moroh^ Deacon mentions also the 
cordyline (naari mordh)^ The croton (nensah) is par excellence the sacred 
tree of the Nimangki Tld as a whoie, the numerous varieties being divided 
between the two societies^ and their leaves being used as tokens. Another 
distmction between the two sod etjes lies in the names which their members 
receive at their initiation j nearly all those given to the rncfribers of the first 
society are compounds the first element of which is the word mranlng 
'"stone"; memhers of the second society receive names in which the word 
(ne)mbang, the banyan, forms the prefix. During the dances of both groups 
each performer earries o^-^r his shoulder a cordyline. The incidentr which 



Fiff. 5. Small dolmea, Malekula {After Deaodk 194 44 } Fig. M> 

15 necessary before the initiation into the Nimangki Tlel ran be performed^ 
IS the death of one of its members^ the real starting point being the exhii- 
raticin of the bones of the deceased. The ceremonies will then take place 
in the sacred place (loghor) ^). Here they set up a kind of small dolmen¬ 
like tox, about one foot high, made of four stone slabs with one side open 
and in this they place the skull and long hones (fig. 5). 

Then begins for the novices a period of seclusion in the club house for 
3 or 4 months, during which they undergo thrashing with the nettle-tree 
leave?. The secrets of the society revealed at seclusion are the construction 
of the masks and the sacred sounds. One of these is called "*the crying 
bird Md it is produced by a short piece of bamboo. The other sacred 
Si und is made with a reed, and is played by the novices to warn women of 
approach 2), Deacon was impressed by the similari^ between the 
Nimangki Tid and the Tamate societies, but he did not analyse these 
similaritieSr and Wedgwood thinks that owing to the frapnentaiy nature 
of Deacon s wHtten record it is not posaible to do so in a satisfactory 
maimer* As she has rigthly pointed out many elements of the Nimangki T)el 
are characteristic of the Metanesian secret sodeties in general. These elements 


neimhrmbrkoti, where the bones of the dead are 
^gtted in Senianir. 2) Deacon IM fig. 38 447, 573 . Cquette 173 Vt 
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ate: the scclusiotip the thrashing, the masks, the flute-like instruments^ etc. 
Wedcw^ood has furthermore drawn attention to the fact that the origin 
myth of this sodety t) resembles the origm myth of the Nanga sociciy of 

Fijin- 

This origin myth is characteristic of the Melanesian secret societies in 
general* and in fact the Nanga was brought by dark'skmned Mdanesians 
who are not to be confused with our stone-using iinmigrants. Moreover, the 
Nimangki Tlel has this in common w ith the Nanga society, that both are 
divided into tw'o different societies {Veisina and Rukmk in the case of 
the Nanga) neither of which is permitted to iearn the other's secrets. 

1 do not intend here to discuss in detail the secret frodetles of Melanesia, 
but their distribution in Melanesia leads to the conclusion that they cannot 
be identified with the graded societies. The latter are found only in the 
New Hebrides in a highly developed form, where their connection with 
the culture of the stone-using immigrants is beyond doubts In this study 
wc shall not discuss to what extent these graded societies became mixed with 
the general MebnesJan secret societies. It seems, how^ever, most probable 
that the Nimangki Tlel — a general Melanesian siicret society —- adopted 
certain elements of the culture of the stone-using iniTnigraots, such the 
erection of the dolmen * and it is interesting to note that the pbeing of the 
skull and the bones into the dolmen is not merely a privilege of the members 
of the Nimangki TId, since elsewhere Deacon records this as being the 
usual manner of disposing df the skull. Only the magician is excepted 
from this rule, and his skull is put into the dub housed). The use of sacred 
plants, the elements of the names meanmg "stone*" and the buying of sacred 
thing$ seem accordingly to be borrowed^ 

Apart from the dolmen into which the skull is placed^ no other stone¬ 
work is mentioned in connection WTth burial. It may be mentioned only that 
on the 50th day after the death of a man of very high gocial status certain 
reed structures are built, one on the dancing ground and the other on the 
beach, decorated with various objects repitscnting the dead man's Ni¬ 
mangki status. Croton, cordyline, cycas and ciythrina may be seen on these 
structures. From the structure on the beach long lines of monolithg, the 
symbol of the high rank of the dead man, stretch along the sea shore 

In Lfn*arat village, north of Lambumbu, as the Nimangki ritual is the 
same as in Lambumbu, it is usual to set up commemorative structures cor¬ 
responding to the rank of the dead mam A circular enclosure, called riefi 
long, made of certam trees, is set up to surround one or more croton bushes. 
If the dead man had acquired those high titles of the Nimangki at the 
purchase of which the pigs killed are tied to $tones, upright stones are 


1) A weifnan received fii^t the secret of this society and passed it on to her tvn> 
sons withmit lettiiifs ddier know the itcrela of the olher. Theti, m order that ik> 
wginan might ever know the secrets of the society, the mother cOTnmltted suiddc, 
2) Wepgwdod in Dsacoh IW 445 f. 3) Deacon lEI S64-S75. 4) Deacon 144 S71. 
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erected round ihe rien long; if he had only bought the lower titleSp for 
which the pigs are fastened to shrubs such as nau^r^ cycas or erythrinap 
then these are planted about it. The track leading from this enclosure to the 
house where the dead man has been buried is carefully swept so that the 
ghost may pass along it noiselessly. Near the rlen long four crotons are 
placed in a row and the four grave diggers come and squat down one in 
front of each croton. Then the first man picks up his croton^ the other 
three do likewise and follow him. The four go to the house of the 
deceasedp where the body is interredH On arriving there the leader calls out: 

Arise, come and look at thy garden". All four then shake their croton at 
the open door after which the)* plant their crotons two on either side of 
the building. These crotons are now no longer "potent" and it is safe for 
anyone to touch them. The shaking of them at die open door is supposed 
to make the ghost of the dead man come out and proceed to the rien long, 
w^hich is the special enclosure set apart for it *). This is the same ritual 
^Tishing for the soul" as we have found in the Torres Islands (there with 
cordylinc) and is a custom we shall come across often in the counje of 
onr stndy« 

Burial in a dolmen is known here also, but the position is reversed, as 
compared with Lambtunbu, for the skulls of ordinary men are placed in 
the dub house, while those of sorcerers^ together with their bones, arc 
deposited in a small stone chamber similar to that of Lambumbti 2), 

We have no information on the Nimangki rites from injafap District 
adjoining Lambnmbu, But here the Ndas society is found, which closely 
resembles the Nimangki Tld of Lambumbu. The society has fiv'c grades. 
Seclusion and thrashing are also usual in this society* Each candidate is 
invested with a head-hand^ into which Icav^es of the croton variety oem- 
bangg lulu are thrust. This h also the name of one of the Nelan structures 3 ). 
The conclusion which we have reached regarding the culture to which the 
Nimangki TId belongs holds good also for the Nelan society. 

Deacon has published a plan of the dancing ground of Epmunbanggp 
Lagalag (see fig. 6 on p, gj), G arc the gongs, the small circles are the 
monolith a surrounding the dancing ground. 

It is evident that we are confronted here with a similar arrangement 
of monoliths round the dancing ground as in Lambumbu. The stone-work 
along the avenues recorded from Ifarnbumbti is not mentioned here, but 
Deacon*s drawing of Laplag likewise shows several roads leading up to 
the dancing ground^ and it is probable that these mads are likewise broad 
avenues as in Lambumbu. 

In the secret society of the women, ‘ Langantias^p a certain tree SUrmimded 
by cordyline is planted in the centre of their dancing ground. The pig w'hich 
a wonsan pays for her neis' title in this society is fastened to this tree 
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In the Big Mamhas region, Harxissok distinguishes five different groups: 
l) the coastal group comprising the villages Tonmeal, Matavanat, Wowo, 
and Pinalumj, 2) Small Nambas, 3) Middle Nambas, 4) Tdag and Lagaiag, 
and 5) Big Nambas. On the other hand there exists a relative uniform 
o{ the culture and the language i>. The Nimangkt society with all its 
characteristic features is found here again ®), There appear to be four 
Nimangkl grades. The pigs which are paid for ttitrauce to the first and 
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second grade arc fastened to stakes which, at the rites of the second grade, 
are made of cycas wood. At entrance to ranks three and four, a long line 
of stones is erected. These monoliths vaiy in height from about 3 to about 
3 feet. Near each is planted a eycas. The pigs tethered to these stakes and 
stones are killed by clubbing on the forehead, but not on stone tables as 
is the practice -n Santo for instance. A wooden image, temah, {which 

1) Hamissok 342 MS. Z) Hmousson 342 104-109, Deacok 1M 371 ff, 373 Note 1, 
CinssMAS 134 168, V75. 194, 139 203, Wawon 920 132 f. 
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evidently corresponds to the of the south) Is erected onJy at 

entrance to rnnk foiir i)* 

Regarding the Big Nambas village Tnmaru^ Cheesscan records the 
following sj; '^Qne of the alleyways near the boundary of the village was 
marked by a scries of stones There seemed a great number of them **. 
The chief referred to them as the stones to which pigs had been tied on the 
occasion of a great fea^ made by one of his ancestors. Actually 800 pigs 
had been sacrificed at the feast held when he became '*klng"^ 

Coming to the village Varass^ south of Tnmam^ Cheesmak ®) followed 
* a broad path cleared of shrub and bordered on both sides with coleus 
of one variety only, ivith blood-red leaves ... The avenue must have been half 
a mile long, and then one entered a clearing" w^ith the houses and the 
gamaL ViiTc are not told by Cheesuan whether the avenue of this village was 
bordered by monoliths too, as was the case in Trnnaru. In any case we find 
the same avenues here as In Lambumbu and Lagalag*). 

Regarding the Big Nambas District there are three different accounts 
m Deacon^s notes of the treatment of a chief's body^ and from the evidence 
available it is not possible to determine which is the more accurate one, 
says Wedgwood fi). One account stares that burial was practised for 
chiefs, either inside the dead man's house or m the dub botise On the 
joth day after death the head is taken and pul in the skull house, where it 
is laid on a slab of stone at the far end. According to the other tw^o accountSp 
the body of a chief is not buried, but exposed on a low platform of stones, 
built inside the club house* When the body has decayed^ the sfcuJ! is 
removed and put under a stone slab supported by four uprights at the 
end of the club hotise farthest from the door* Here it remains until the 
nest Nalax^an ceremony Is held, when it Is carried to the ut lalo^ the 
sacred place of the clan. This information is confirmed by Harrison ®) 
who saw skulls "Inside the lodge on a low stone dolmen at one end". 

With regard to North-west Malekuta, Spetsek quotes the following in- 
fo^tiod from CROMfUE^): a place, where a house was 

built over his gr.ve ... All round were stones, under which were buried the 


1) The dancing ground is called here '.'ticsara"’, Harrisson M2 109, This word 
which If identical with *"sira” dancing ground of Aoba and "^ti utsara*' of 
cntcGDst (SinsEB 789 119}, ihow$, iniotig other thtngs, how fafTCacliing are iht 
cultural connecgims in ihii region. 2 ) lU 197. 3) 138 239, 4) The cxisteace 

of the Nalatien society in Big Nwuljas an4 the Nilm tociety in Small Kambiu 
^si hncfly ^ mentioned See EteAcoH 184 432 f. 460, Here toe. the connectiori with 
tne lunet^ ntes is eharaetemtkr of the society. The celebrating of a Nalauen is 
associated with the removal of the chiefs jIcuH from the dolmen In the dub 
house where it had been deinsited to its final abode in the sacred place of his 
elan. La:^mg out this rite the members of the Nalanen society swing bull. 

meriion any period of sedasion in connectioD 
wth the N^uen or Nilan sMjety, Habcssow says with regard to Big Namhas; 
e. r.1 * native oi^ year, periods of seclusion arc devoted to the spirits" 34Z ll3. 
S) Df.Aco« 184 S82-584. 6) 342 106. 7> Srasca 789 306, ComJe ns. 
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skulls of other chiefs, who had died/' Speiser continueSp saying; “W& thus 
have the same mode of burial here as in Central Malekuia Important 
men are buried ai the end of the dub house. Then after the celebration of 
the last death feast* the skull is removed and is buried at the periphery of 
the dancing ground (beneath stone slabs)''For Northwest MaJekula 
and Central Malekula Speiseh records: "Men and women buried In graves 
near the village, ^^chiefs" buried in the m«t's house or secondai^ burial 
of the skull beneath stone slabs on dancing ground 

If we compare Speiser's infonnation with that of Deacon^ we must 
first take into account that the former applies to ^‘North-west Malektila but 
we are not told whether by this is meant the Big Nambas region. If Crg34 - 
BiE said: ''Around were stones under which w'ere biined the skulls of 
chiefs" the word '^around'" may mean all around the grave ivhidi was it$elf 
in the house. On the other hand it does not naturally follow from Speiser s 
text that he has himself seen this dolmen containing the skuJls at the 
periphery of the dancing ground, or whether he only concluded this from 
the word "'around in Ckombie's tc3tt In the latter case there would be 
no need to interpret Crokbie's text m ihe way Sfeiser has done, and the 
dolmen may very^ w'dl have been in the dub house^ This would tally with 
the description of Deacon and Hahrisson. Or^ finally, it may poMibly 
be that this is a local variation of the custoiUp or, againr that there is no 
hard and fast habit at all. For example, the corresponding platform in the 
Senharei District \s erected either within the house or outside iL Neverthe¬ 
less there is still a certain amount of contradiction between this and the 
information given by Deacon, who maintains that in the case of secondary 
dolmen burial in Big Nambas, there b no preliminary earth burial. But 
this might also be local variation, since the Big Nambas burial in a dolmen 
is usual with chiefs, whereas in those regions where earth burial precedes 
ihe dolmen burial (Lambumbu and Senbarci)* this applies to the 
ordinary man. 

Sfetser gives aualogons information with regard to North Mdekuh, 
when he states that the dancing gtounds are surrounded by ^'stone monu¬ 
ments and Slone tables'** Some of these are very big, covering the skulls of 
men of high Suqe rank- The place is surrounded by stone altars consisting 
of coral blocks heaped up irregularly, upon which a man dances during the 
pig-killing riles. The existence of these stone altars in North Malektila, 
which, as we have seen, was not mentioned in Big Nambas. is also confinned 
by HahrissoNj who records the following in regard to Malanavat vilLage 
on the northem part of the west coast of the Small Nambas regicHi^): 
'^At Matanavat and an extinct village nearby on the coast, there were remark¬ 
able rites of human sacTifice connected with the highest grade of the 
Mangke (called here Maki). These ins-olve stone-works The hawk, Uie 
snake and ihe cycas palm are of special significance in this rite. The title 


1) SreiSdt 311. 2) S^eseb TW 311. 3) 4) 342 110. 
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oi oilt who has saorificEd a human is maScanas A boy ... dances up to the 
chiefs who b seated on a stone altar in a special open hut under a hawk 
effigy. Suddenly ... he i$ clubbed on the head with a ritual dub. It i$ most 
significant that the Matanavatese ne^^r eat human flesh'^ Ebewhere Hae- 
rtss 04 ^ says of the Small Nambas region^) "Stone dolmens are used in 
the Maki riies”^ Unfortunately there Is no uniformity in the terminology of 
most writers^ but ii is probable that what Hahsisson here calls ^'dohnens^* 
is identical writh the "btone altars", the use of which he had noticed in the 
Maki rites of the neighbouring Matanavat village. This is certainly identical 
with svhat Speiser calls "^Stdntjsch" or "Tanz und Opiertiscb" *)* 

The Snmi^ Islands: North-east of Malekuia, the “Small Islands" (Vao^ 
Atdiin, Wala, Rano and Uripiv) form an ethnic unit. Racially they vaiy 
from a comparatively light copper coloured skin to much darker pigmen¬ 
tation. The mixing of dark-skinned and Ilght-skinned elements of Vao goes 
back to an invasion from Aoba bringing elentenls with tight skin and almost 
straight hair. Vao furthermorep was peopled from Malekula^)^ to which 
culturally it is very closely related, and where many of the inhabitants of 
the Small Islands have their gardens^). 

On Vao such an abundance of stone^work is found that many writers 
have been most strongly impressed by It, Here toOp the Nimangkj society 
exists with all its characteristic elements®)- 

On Vao and the other neighbouring Islands^ particularly Atchin, big 
altar*]ike stona tables of coral slabs stand around the dancing grounds. 
Beneath these, the skulls of high Suqe members are buried^). By the side 
of these, there are carved wooden imageSp drums and little "ancestor huts". 
The stone tables are very often so dose together that they form an almost 
continuous wall around the dancing ground ^). 

Broad avenues leading up to the dancing grounds are bordered by hlile 
Slone tables and monobth^p standing in several tows. There are often five 
or more of these stones standing one in front of the other. Their height 
varies from the size of a head to the height of more than 3 feet. Each stone 
is a monument erected for a pig sacrificed. As these avenues approach the 
dancing ground, the stones are particularly numerous and then surround 


1) 342 105. 2> Under “Iipusc surrounded by wails"' MiLice (7ST 18) also 
tiicntiona North-east Malekula, but I cannot find a basis for his assertion. 
3) Lavasc 4?0 342p Smsfx l$l 4SS, 78i 57, 59 f. Iflfl 75. 4) Layaeo 470 343. 
Smszii 7H 458, 792 88, CueesMan IM 62, 66, 68, Rmaudy 71§ tJt, 5) Srn^nt 
7i0 ^f, 66. 7fl 460, Johkson 418 $5, 145, Renaudy 710 133, 135, etc. fi> Smsia 
783 386, J38. PL 101 fig. 2, 7M 239, 791 459, 73Z PL p. gS, Pi. p, 93, Rivers 725 ll 439. 
7) Srasra 7Si 386 PL 86 fi^. S, PL m fig, I, 6. 790 60 f, PI 19* 21, 791 4S9, Beoek 
d'ObhikaN S8 ItJ, JoiiV 4t9 362 t, OuvtAU 824 341, 346 TSiho says of the supporting 
Sloucs that they are nue metre Mgh; RE:KAUTkV 7l0 130 f; Layarp 480 147 records 
the existence of dotuicns, stone platforms and wooden Images, but expresses ihe 
opinion that uionolittis are less conspicuous in Vao than in AtchJo. 
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the square on three sideSj two, three or more deep i). These monolith- 
bordered avenues arc identical with those we have come across m Lagalag, 
Lamburnbii and Big Nanibas. It ha$ already been mentioned that Cafell, 
when recording the existence of '"altars of heaped up stones” on SantOp 
further remarked that they .^reappear on Vao"2j^ 

With regard to burial on Vao^ Atchln, and the other neighbouring 
islands, SfEiser gives the follow^mg description ? men of low rank are 
buried superficially in the house. Later the skull is buried in a common 
grave some distance from the houses, and like the latter these graves are 
also surrounded by a low stone wall. Men of high Suqc rank arc not buried 
in their houses but in special graves vi’hich are surrounded by slabs of 
coral 3 ), After the last death feast the skull is exhumed and buried beneath 
the stone tables in front of the little ''ancestor huts" on the dancing ground ^). 

In the little ancestor huts of Vao and Atchiu there is sometirncs a mono¬ 
lith, and the horizontal stone slabs of the stone tables beneath which the 
skulls were buried^ in some cases form a kind of foundation for the 
"ancestor huts", as Speeser. puts it^). 

On Vao Island every village possesses several men^s houses and dancing 
grounds ^). The men's house is built upon a piece of ground artificially 
levelled by stone and earth-work, and surrounded by a stone w'all or a 
fence. At both ends of the mcn^s houses there are very big coral slabs each 
supported by two stones, which SrEtSEK, on one occasiori, calls thresholds; 
on anodier he says merely that ihtqt narrow the entrances of the men's 
house He gives no further Information regarding their nst 
Round the men's houses there are numerous old wooden stakes ^). Bui 
since Speeser has made but very few observations about the Nimangki 
rites, and w'e dispose of no other inforniation on this subject, we do not 
know W'hethcr these stakes were used m the rUes of the Nimangki society 
or not 

Every family compound is surrounded by a stone w'all about three feet 
high, built of loosely heaped up coral blocks. The entrance is simply a 
gap in the vrall. Between these stone walls there are narrow' paths ^). The 
houses of men of very high rank are at some distance from the village and, 
these too, are surrounded by a stone wall 

Opposite Vao* on the old dancing ground of an abandoned village of 


1) SursFA 709 too 106 f. 386, PL 87 fig. 7, 7M 60 f. 791 459, 791 91^93, Jolt 4lf 
2) Capell IZI 54. 3] SmsEB 7Ss PI. 86 fig, 4. 7«j PL 60. the latter photo 

is from South Makkula where llie same stone-work \s uacd tor graves, the only 
difference being that the w'all ot coral Alabs is crcctal for men of middle rank in 
the Suijc* whereas ^Or men of htgti rank, sEatuci with modcIlEd skull are ttiade. 

4) SinsEji 789 PL SS hg. 1, fig^ 6 (this latter picture is frrnn Atdiin), 790 PL 2t. 

5) 7S9 m, im 71, 6) SposEb 7S9 PL ID fig. 6. 7> 709 116, 7M 62^ tm to 

P] 22, ISZ 94. B> SrasLES T09 116. PJ. 13 tig. 1* PL 22. PL p. 62 9> SmSEK 

709 102 f, 116. PL 15 fig. 4. 79Q 60. 61 PL 30, m !Hf. FI. p 106, JOLV 419 360 
speaking of the ^^Srrtall Islands”' In general; Oliveau E24 346. 10) SfeisEe 769 116, 
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East Malekiila, where the Vao people have their gardens, an enonaous 
rocKiolith was found broken iJi two. The lower part measured more than 
3 £ect in diameier and the hdgth of the entire monolith must have been 
about 17 feet 1), 

The Niiaangki Society (*'Maki") with all its ctmracteristic elements h 
found again on Atchin Islandp whidi racially and culturally is identical 
w'ith Vao and the inhabhanrs of which also have thdr gardens on 
Malekula*). 

Whereas in most part$ of Malekula the Nimangki rite is an individual 
one, performed by one man at a time, in Atchin and the neighbouring 
islands, owning to their possession of an anomalous kinship systcnij it is 
a communal one. There are two kinds of Maki in these islands, according 
to Layahd; in that which he considers to be the older form, stiU practised in 
the village of Fetch ul on Vao, there are tw'o monuments only, a large 
dolmen and a stone platform, at each of which the sacrifice is made. In 
the more recent use as practised on Atchin, ten shrines are erected along one 
side of the dancing ground, each consisting of a dolmen behind a monolith 
and an anthropomorphic carved wooden image in front, represeptmg the 
ancestral spirit, surmounted by a imof of which the ridge-pole, rating on the 
head of the image, represents the head and the wings of the mythical hawk 
(this is the *'Ahnenh 5 uschen" of Sfeiseh). By the side of each shrine 
nine further dohnens or monolilhs arc erected, the whole fo-rtnLng a con^ 
tinuous line of a hundred stones. Behind all these stand two stone platforms, 
—one for each of the two social groups—^alsa furnished with images and 
roofed. On the other side of the dancing ground there i$ another continuous 
line of a hundred small stones. These stones all represent ancestors, and 
it IS to them and to the Images that the sacrificial boars are tled^). 

It has, however, already been seen that all these elements^ including the 
monoliths, arc also found together on Vao. To condude from the absence 
of monoliths in Petehul on Vao^ that the dolmens and stone platforms 
there must be more ancient than monoliths, is, in my view, a mistake, and 
until no other proof Is forthcoming I can only qualify this opinion as an 
unjustified generalisation. 

On Alehin also^ the houses are '"behind a native-style stone wair**^). 

SoMMEPiviLLE B) givcs thc following record of Uripiv* the most sotiihem 
of the Small Islands^ "'In the dancing ground, or "emU'", there were ttn 
demits of wood, five of which flanked on cither side the central great coral 
stCFUe, whose penthouse roof was supported by an unpaiiited carving of a 
man and a w'onoan, whih in fiont of it stood a smaller carved human figure. 


1) Sfeiser im 361, 79 a 60^ in &L. 2) Lavau 4GS 144 f, 4741 342. 344, 350, Has- 

fciasn?i 344 339 f, Ciieesmah 13a ^ «. 68, Watsoi! 85. 42* 124. 3) Uvaro 

47 # 34J-J47, 448 147, 203, HAfimsoN 344 340* SFElSts 190 PL 17, 18 ; regarding die 
stdnc ublca SrctsEB mentiotis Again ihAt the pig-killer dances upon them (text 
acromtojiyinR PL 17)* 4) HAuassoet 344 34a 5) 787 121, 15 f, PL LI 
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apparently amhi&exed Planted iDund the “tmU" were, as usual, cratun 
bushes and dracaena trees. Along the bush tracks for about 50 j-ards before 
anriving at the ground, were set up quantities of small flat stones like 
rough gravestones, which were placed, one for eveiy pig that had been 
sacriftced on the groimd. We arrived at Uripiv^ one evening, to hear that 
a great feast^ a ^Makt^V was to take place the following day A pig was 
killed. The ... beast was then carried off, and bundled thioiigh to the altar 
of the demits, to whom it was sacrificed, and to whose roof post it was 
then tied np. Thb sacrifice was performed until each demits had his 
pig/" From this descriptJop it is evident that all the elements we have come 
across in the other Small Islands are found here again, viz. the Nimangld, 
altars (probably of stone), monoliths and carved w^ooden images; also the 
large avenues leading to the dancing groimd and bordered by moooliths. 

At Pori Stanley on Malekula, south of the Small Islands, So«iiEa- 
viLi_E^) saw two large heaps of stones near the beach, vrhicb a native toM 
him were chiefs^ graves. 

In the Stnbi^irei District of East Maleknla, the Nimangki society (*'Mang- 
ke") is again found with all its characteristic features S). Deacon mentions 
9 ranks but SEBisEt.ow\ speaking of "'East Malekula*^ gives only 6, the 
names of which, however, are almost all idenHcal with those given by 
Deacon^ According to Sebeei^ow, each degree is subdivided, so that there 
b not necessarily a contradiction betwceo Deacon and Sebbexow. Deacon 
was told at Senbarci that each grade has a variety of croton (n^htgh) 
which is sacred to it Besides this the cordyline (hari) and the ginger belong 
to the Mangke in general while the hibiscus (sanggour) is a badge of the 
grade Miliun (i^e. Deacon's grade 6) whose tnembers arc regarded as 
„chiefs”* At entrance to every rank, an image, temigh (which corresponds 
to the temes of the west)^ is set up and over it is erected a platform of 
bamboos supported by four posts of erythrina wood (ncrer). Thb stmcttire 
which is decorated with cycas leaves (nantwer) is called hetoro. The can¬ 
didate ascends to it, and here, standing above the image, kills the 
sacrificial pig. (This wooden structure thus corresponds functionally to 
the stone tables in the other parts of the island, on which the candidate 
kills the pig.) For some of the grades or perhaps for all, stones are set 
up at the dancing ground, and a pig is killed for the erection of each*)* 
The cycas is also the symbol of peace and the cessation of hostilities 
With regard to burial Deacon gives the following information of the 
Senbarei District 5 ), A poor man was said to be buried in a prone position. 
The grave was near the village. A chief was put on a platform and his 
body allowed to decompose until only the ^detou was left. If the dead 
man was a member of a Nimangki grade then at the next celebration of 
the rites of et trance into this grade his sktiH an<l bones would be exhumed 


IJ J91. 2) 2) Seehijlow 766 274 f, DeaCos 1S4 3) Deacon IM J79L 

4) Deacon IM m. S) IM 3B0 smd 3^5 f. 
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and deposited Ln the chamel house of the ctwi. Her^ as in the west, it is 
pLaced in a little stone chamber composed of smaU uprights and a single 
covering slab. As an altemarive to this^ the removal of the skull to the 
clan ossuary might take place on the occasion of the Euan edebration i). 

In StsndiiAch the Nimangki society, according to DeaCON, has 

9 degrees, the nantes of which for the most part correspond to those of 
Senbarei. For the degrees 5, 6, and 7 an image called lemij is erected^ 
This is covered by a platform of bamboos^ to which steps lead up^ The 
supporting posts are decorated with ^cas fronds (pamwil). The candidate 
ascends the platform, and the pigs which he is to kill are handed up to him, 
For rank 8, a wooden image is planted* and round about it cycas leaves 
are placed. For the highest rank 9 (called Mai) a kind of stone tower is 
constructed around the foot of which cycas leaves arc laid. This is built 
near the club house, and on it the candidate kills a number of pigs* Odier 
pigs are killed in the house of a man belonging to rank 9* which is sur¬ 
rounded by a high stone wa)!^)^ 

SoMMERviixE gives the folio wing description of a supposed peace cere¬ 
mony of Port Sandwich S); Ten posts were set up on the dancing ground, 
the post at each end being croton bushes. The vanquished party broughl 
pigs until one pig was tied to each post. Then the dnef of the conquering 
party pushed doism the two croton bushes. The I'anqiiished party brought 
still another young pig which they killed and left behind. They then 
went away* 

It is probable that we are here in the presence of a Nimangki rile mis* 
understood by Sommesville* although in other records there is no men¬ 
tion of stakes to which, in the Nimangki rites^ pigs are tethered. On the 
other hand, if what is described is really a peace ceremony, it may certainly 
be inferred that the Nimangki riles had served as a modd. 

Ill the Maskelyne Islands, south-east of Makkula* the Nimangki has 
10 degrees. Comparison of the grade names with those of Seniang shows 
that both regions have certain degree names and titles in common*). 

From rank one to rank seven carved wooden images or tree-fem images 
are set up* In rank 9 a figure is placed under a thatched roof. Behind It 


1) Since in Ihesc notes it is said that the placing of the skull in the dolmen 
folkivs the exhumAtioD^ and Deacon Las prerintuly sAid that earili burial 'a 
customary for poor people^ it must be concluded that it is the skulls of the poor 
people which are deposited in the little doltncti* This would correspond to the 
custom of Lambumbu, In the Ruan society the candidates are bettcu with leaves 
of the ncllk tree, as was also the ca^e iii the Nelan of Lagala^ and the Nimangki 
Tlel of Lambumliu^ This similarity, as well as the opinion of the natives them- 
selvesi on this subject, has led Dtacon to consider the Ruan as belongint^ to the 
group of ihc Nalaii'au (SenEaii^)^ Nimangki Tlel (Lambumbu), Nelan fL^ala^)* 
NaJaucti (Big Kambas) and Nilan {Small Nambas). IS4 432 f, 4S9 f. 3) Deacon 
l«4 17B-J8I. 3) 7*1 171, quoted also by SPEisis m. 4> See Deacon 1*4 

274f.and376f 
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is a small circle of fUt uprigKt stones. Of rank la Lecatt says: I could 
see no image, bm was told that it wais a long carved pole. On another 
island I was sfiown a small stone image as the s>Tnbol of this rank. VMien 
these objects are set up oo the dancing ground, reed and ornamental shrubs 
are planted around them *). but w^e are not told what plants these are. Not 
only can some grade names be identified w^ilh those of Seniang, btit the 
resemblance with Seniang is parlJculatly striking in that on Malekula, 
Senlang is the only place in which stone circles were erected. Moreover, 
the setting up of a stone image, i.e. of a carved monolith, is found now^here 
but in Seniang2j^ 

We know very Utile about the inland reghn of Malckukp but Ch^^ha'H, 
w'ho ascended Mt. ViJlikoos, south-west of Mt. Penot^—which is in Dea¬ 
con's area of the red-$tained mat skirt too* and where the Nimangki and 
Nalawau societies are foundreports: On the top of the ridge I saw 
a drde of upright lime stones ^*in such ^munetrical Order that I at first 
concluded that thi^ had been carried there by the natives^ some being 
slabs that looked as if they w'ere squared hty human agency." Cheesman 
who is not an anthropologist concluded "on nearer inspection*" that ^*they 
had not arrived by human agencyp but I do not know what can have been 
the means of producing them except by volcanic action Just there where 
no other srones were to be found." 'The bushmen call them sev'en pic¬ 
caninnies of Villikoos, and have named them coUeedvdy Levitmo&Z' 
JvENS^ in critieising Cheessian's manuscripts has rightly pointed out that 
this Slone circle is* of coursCp artificial, adding the important explanation 
that "Levitmos Can be nothing dse than ^Xevil'", meaning 7, plus *'tmas” 
or '^tmo$“ (he thinks that Cheesman dropped a meaning ghQ$t nr 
spirit” a word which in the form of "temes"' w^e have repeatedly come 
across as the name of many sacr^ objects of the Nimangki, such as w'oodcn 
images, monolithsp etc. These stone circles having been found also in the 
neighbouring Seniang, there can be no doubt but that this inland region 
is related to South-West Bay^ and Cijeesman herself has furnished the 
best proof for this by stating: 'T found out that there was a good deal 
of affinity between the language of that bush tribe and that of the South- 
West Bay natives. One was probably a dialect of the other" «}* 

Hording the inland region of South Matekula, Sommervtlle records 
the information received from a coastal native who told him that during 
a w^ar with the ^‘man bush*' hb tribe had been in the inland- He said that 
the houses of the inland people ^'consisted of circular pits in the ground, 
paved at the boiiom and sides with stones, and with a few' boughs thrown 
over the top." Since this is the sole record of such a fact^ and no similar 


1) EJeacoh tS4 376 fp LiMATt AM 6^8, Rivzks 72S Ki 22P. Z> Sec also Deacon 
1*4 STB, 3) Compare for this Deacon*! map Up p. 11 In IS4 4) Cueesuan 
ISS 251 fp 23S 206. S) Iveks in Chez$man IJS 2G9. C) IS* 252 7) 7ft$ 365 
quot^ iIm hx SmSEE 7 » 59. 
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occurroice b known regarding MalekuJa, its veradty is OfK!n to doubt. 

Sacred Plants. The niunerous facts mentioned have again shown 
the important part played by the sacred plants cnolonj Cordyline terminalis^ 
codiaeum variegatump cycaSji erythrina and coconut leav^ Jo the rites of 
the secret societies. The sacred character of these plants is also evident 
from the name "naai Umbu"', by whidi Croton b known in Semang, meaning 
'"the sacred tree'll) or "’bad wesod"^). With regard to Senbug we may 
also add that during the seclusion of the candidates in the Nalawan society, 
certabi food is taboo; should a nian w'isb to break one of these taboosn he 
lakffs some leaves of the two “sacred" plants, the red croton nimbLIe and 
an unidentified shitib and rubs them between his hands, so that their 
juice falls in the forbidden fctod which he desires to eat Cycas leaves are 
used as a sign of laboo. A stake^ to which green cordyline leaves of the 
variety naari lamat are fast^ed^ is planted in the ground as a token of 
peace. Also^ a cycas palm and a broken bow^ are set up on the common 
battlegrotmd. After the incision the novices wear emton in their belts and 
in the procession which follows, the non-candidates carry croton branches 
the leaves of which thej* strew aroujid ®). The use of croton and cordyline 
in the Nalaw^an society has already been mentioned, but it may be added 
that croton leaves are fastened to a torch used in the ceremonies. Tb^ man 
who endows the candidate of the fourth N^awan rank with hb new' name 
holds some croton branches in his hands i the puddings eaten on admis^inn 
to rank ii of the Nalawan are wrapped in croton Leaves and cordyline 
leaves; on entering rank 17 of the Nalaw-an, the candidate receive a pig^s 
tusk bracelet, which is handed to him by his introducer on a branch of 
the croton variety "’olmbinr'. In a similar way the pig’s tusk bracelet, w^ith 
which a candidate to every Nimangki grade Is invested, is w'rapped in 
croton leaves, and at the introduction into the Qih Nimangki grade the 
introducer h Ids a spray of croton ^). 

We have not discussed the graded society of the women^ called I^pas^ 
as this is but an emanation of the graded sndety of the men, and because 
no sEone-work is erected in this society* But sacred plants aiit! also used: 
thus the croton ^-ariety naai nggerei "bdonging to" the Lapas^ b planted 
to warn men not to touch anything which belongs to the L^pas^ and the 
same variety of croton is planted round the hut which is erected on the 
occasion of the entrance to the lowest Lapas rank^^). 

We have seen that the word naari, the general name for cordyline* 
reappears in the name of the Nimangki rank ’’Naari hfbangk”*), A pig 
offered to the ghosts during the funeral rites is struck with a croton branch 
and then wrapped in croton leaves. In the afterworld ghosts must cat 
decrements, but they may escape having to cal it by bringing with them 


1) Deacon 1*4 4, 271, jaS Lavaed 4U IM. 3) Deacon 1*4 l0Sf, 2^, 

226. 24«. 423. 4) Deacon 1*4 3ll, 315* 3221. 327, 400. 404, 411, 419. 5) Dieacqh 
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from the Iwd of the living the rotten of an eryihrina tree (nenijAr, 

tmidat according to Lavard^s spelling)^ For thia imson a man vi^ill some¬ 
times prepare a piece of eiytlirina tree against the time of his death 1)- 

Mewun: After a birth the parents am! the child must avoid coming into 
contact with a cycas d$e the child would die. The cycas (nemesmes) b 
the tree, which, according to a myth^ bore the [people of Mdpmes in 
Mewun 

Leaves of croton are twined around the flute bbwn during the initiation 
rites in Lambumbu, the sound of which is considered to be the voice of 
the ghosts. Here too^ cycas leaves are used as a taboo sigm In the magic 
to cause plenty of p\gs^ croton leaves are used. A Nlmangki candidate 
receives a yam decorated with croton leaveSp he himself holds a branch 
of dracaena in his hand and cordyline leaves are hdd together with the 
tether of the pigs used in the rites. At a grave a coconut decorated with 
emtoa leaves is set up upon a cane in a certain mannerp and w'hen important 
people are buried in the dub house several crotons and a certain reed are 
planted round the front of the club houses, so as to form a sort of en¬ 
closure s), 

Lagalag: In the secret society of the women, *'Langambas"j the women 
plant cordylme (naari) round thdr dandng ground. The objects used in 
magic against barrenness of a w^oman are wtapped up in croton leaves aud 
burned beneath her bed. At the fool of a new drum, a stich decorated with 
cordyline or croton leaves is set up*). 

In Vao croton bushes arc planted round the houses, in the gardens^ and 
on the dancing ground and a cycas leaf is used as a sign of interdiction 
to enter the house of a ^'chicF'*), 

In Uripiv Island the men had branches of croton and hibiscus stuck into 
ihdr belt during a feast 

In East Malekuta, at a marriage the relatives of the bridegroom give dra¬ 
caena leaves and arrows to the relatives of the bride as a token of peace 

Island I On this Island the arrival of a canoe driven out of its 
course Is still remembered. This canoe which landed at Dip Point in i88S 
contained people from Polynesia ®), But to-day^ there remain no recognisa¬ 
ble traces of recent Polynesian influence, cither in the race csr the culture 
of Auibrym; the prevailing element is Melanesian"**^} as is also the language 


IJ DmcoH m S28, 556. 2} Deacok 1S4 236, 56^ 3) Bkacdn 114 IE®. 2SSi, 3SS, 

357, 360, J64. 36®, 568l 4) EHiacok 144 232, 496, 510 f, fur further iufoirnatton about 
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hg. 2, 4, FL m fifi, 2. Hamimdk W? Ill 5) Smsat im 60. PI 20, 791 459, 7tt 
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which, however^ contains some words simUar to Pol^ticsian i). Rivers calb 
the language aberrant Melanesian or archaic Austronestan ^). 

The Nimangki sodei3^ is found again on Anibr}Tn where it is called 
^'Mangge'^ possessing all the characteristic features of the society^). In 
Sulol village there are 14 ranks, and in Lonwolwol village, near Dip Point, 
there are f r^ks. The rank names used in both these villages are the 
same. Whereas only some of the grade names are identical to those of 
South and West Makkula, there is a marked similarity between the grade 
names of East Makkuia and Ambiym^), It is in fact recognized by the 
people of Ambr^'m that the Mangge society' was introduced into their 
country from Maltkida^) with which Ambiym hits dose contact by trade 
and in its general culture*^). The characteristic of the higher ranks is the 
setting up on the dancing ground of tree-fern images in human form, in 
which, it 15 believed, the ghost o£ the father's father comes to reside and 
care for the welfare of hb descendant who is taking the new rank. For 
rank 12 a roughly dressed stone is set up and pigs are killed be$ide if^). 
Since the sources 01 information do not give rnany details, we do not 
know whether this Is the only rank in which a inonolSth is erected. Mono¬ 
liths erected to commemorate the killing of pigs are also mentioned by 
Spetser, hilt w'ith no indication of the rank In which this iwas done. Speiser 
furnishes the additional information that the monoliths are not arranged here 
jon the borders nf such Imposing avenues as on Vao for instance ^). 

Rt\^rb informs us of a ceremony called VVor, in which *'a heap of stoned 
IS made for a boy by his mother^s brother, and various ceremonial functions 
are perfomied by the relatives of the boyb mother"; in another ceremony 
'"an image is made by a man for his sister's son. in the belief that It will 
become the abode of the ghost of the maternal grandfather of the boy,,, 
pigs are killed in the ceremony” ®), Owing to the matrilineal character of 
these rites. Rivers has considered them as ^'the group of cetrationies be¬ 
lieved to be indigenous” That there are remains of a former dual orga¬ 
nization and mairilineal descent in Northern Ambrym, is well known ti), 
but 1 am of opinion that the erection of the heap of stones and the setting 


I) Rav 7*5 47. Gunk 313 229, Smsai 789 90. CousmetoN 1G3 39. 2> Rmas 
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up qf image art elements of the Mangge rites which have become 
combined with matrilineal features* 

Near the dub house there are sacrificial altars consisting of a round wall 
of coral stones about 3 feet high the Interior of which is filled with earth- 
A few steps lead up to the aJtar^ These altars correspond to the stone 
tables of Santo, Malekuta^ etc. The man killing the pigs datites upon them 
Skinner, ^fter having discussed the stone tables of the other Islands^ says 
of Ambiym; is to be noted that where sufficiently large slabs are not 
available, the stmeture is built up solidly of smaller stones” i). Elsewhere, 
SpnisER says regarding these stone altars S): people of high social status 
erect an altar-like stone monument as a token of payment This corresponds 
to information furnished by LaMa w'ho says^): '‘there is no trace of 
worship or sacrifice connected with it It is simply a monumental receipt 
that the chief has paid for his wives^"' From this it appears probable that 
these ahardike mnnuments have a double funetton. 

Besides these mOnuments,^ table nr dolmen-like altars also seem to exist 
on the island. Such a ^‘Opfertisch fur Schw^eineopfer" may at least be seen 
by the side of the merits house of which S?£iSER gives a photograph ®). 
It consists of a few supporting stones covered by a horizontal stone $hb^ 
Lavard also indicates that stone platforms are frequent in Ambiym, but 
gives no further details s). 

The houses of the lower ranks are surrounded by fences of wood and 
logs, but the houses of members of the higher ranks arc $iirrouTided by 
avails of stone and coral slabs'^). Some of the stone walls surrounding the 
houses of the members of the highest rank (rank 14 according to 

Dej^con measure as much as two feet high by one foot wide and one foot 
thick. According to Speiseh, the waJI surrounding the house of a man of 
the rank "Mar' is the height of a man, but in the case of a low*er grade 
it is only as high as a man's hip^*). 

Whereas at Dip Point and Dial the men*s houses are not surrounded by 
a fence, this h the case In Fort Vaio^ This fence consists either of wooden 
logs or of coral slabs There is no record of stone w'ails surrounding 
the villages, but the gardens are often surrounded by stone walls inst^d 
of fences 1^). 

After the death of a man of high rank his body Is left m his hut and 
the skull is dep<^ited later in the dub house Both Rivers and Speiser 
also record that skulls were placed upon stone tables, and Speisbr specifies 


1) Srasfii TM m PL 79 3, PL fig. I, Eotimn- 2 M Lauk {-CJ) in Af®i 
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lhai this applies to the skulls of mco of high soctal status ^), Whether this is 
a rfiiminisccnce of the placing of skulls in a dolmen ^ as is done on Malekula, 
it is impossible to decide. 

According to Laub, on this island too^ the skulls are made up ^vith the 
hair of the deceased and with the face modelled in some compost or clay 
Men of middle rank are buried at the periphery of the village in a common 
gravc^ which is surrounded by a stone wall about 4 feet high^). 

We Tuusi now discuss the exceedingly important discovety-^ made by St ’as 
in Olal There are two records of this discovery, but some of the details 
do not coincide; first the record given by Suas himself^) of the year 
1917/18 and another record given by Joly®) of the year 1904 . Suas" 
excavation was made in 1899 . Whether Joly was cye-wiiuess of Suas* 
excavation, or whether his record is based upon the oral or written in^ 
formation of Suas, we are not tohh Suas started digging with a view to 
building a road. At the depth of one metre he first came upon a stratum 
"de la terre meuble et sabJonneuse”; then followed a stratum of three metres 
**dc terre jaune.., presque aussi dure que la pierre'" and below this anotlier 
stratum of 50 cm ""^de nouveau de la terre meuble^"* Beneath this^ i,e. at the 
depth of 4.50 metres Suas found ^*une pierre isol^e m dessous de laquelle 
sc inouvent d'autres pierres disposees en un cercle d^envlron a. 8 o m de 
diam^tre J^enlevc alors moi-mcnie la grosse pierre qui forme couverde 
et ..p je vois un cr^e humain ... 11 est tellement pouirl qu*il tonibe en pous- 
'■siere a mesure que jc digage ... Tout ce que je puls recueilllr dans cette 
totnbCi e'est unc dent^ une molaire, mais unc seule et qudque.^ bouts de 
f^^nur et de tibia ... On rencontre deux autres tombes dc ni^c forme. Mais 
impossible d*en rien recueillirp !es ossements sont encore plus pourris que 
dans la premiere tombe ... Ces trois tombes n'etaient espacecs que de 
1 metre les unes des aulres^"®}. Joly’s record runs as follows 7)! *"Cepen- 
danl a l*ouverture dc ces tombes on reconnaissait nettement que ces morts 
a valent etc euterr^s dans b position accroupic. Or, ce mode d'ensevelisse- 
mem nc sc retrouve plus actuellemcnt."* Also Suas was infonticd by the 
natives "nous atitrrs nous nbvons jamais enterr^ un homme de cette 
maniere la"' and he adds "*la race actuelle enterre les morts couches hori- 
xontalcmciu'* &)p SuAS states that the natives volunteered the in format ton 
that the people buried here made the pottery remains of which are still 
found on the islaiid But Suas, who vtiy frequently mentions the 
prehistoric potsherds found in great number on the surface of the ground 
on Ambiy m Island, says clearly that these potsherds were not found in the 
grave itself. Me says: "cn creusant notre chemm an dessous de la coudie 
de b terre jaunc^ nous n'avons pas trouve trace de poterie" wt). But Jol.Y 


n Rivers 7Z5 tl 429, SmSEfi JfiS 356. 7^ 20?. Tf7 l7fi 2) D£.^cow tAI 7tl8 from 
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on the other hand informs us rkat^ “Dans ces sepultures se trouvaient des 
fragments dc poierie omes de desslns/' Since Sp^iskh also found a poEshcrd 
whilst excavating at OlaM), JoLy*s infonmtSon tlial the potsherds were 
found deeper in the earth is probably more reliable. Sfeiseb, who later made 
an cxcavatioti at the same Spot, came across the following stratigraphv: 
“The first stratum was humus, then followed loose yellow volcanic .sand 
and then hard volcanic tuff. In this I found no artifacts at all. but only 
branches and plants burned to charcoal. It seems that these remains of 
charcoal are due to a volcanic eruption by which glowing blocks of lava 
fell upon the vegetation, w^hereupon the whole was covered by volcanic 
ashes'*^). That it was as a result of a volcanic eruption that this dolmen 
was covered is also the opinion of Suas and Joly and explains the great 
depth at w hich this dolmen was found. We shall revert later to this discovery 
which, it will be seen, is of the utmost importance for the understanding 
of the cultural connections. 

Sacred Plan is. Cycas leaves are the badge of the highest hfwgge 
ranks and are also used in sorcery^), L^mb records the platform burial 
of a chief; under the platform ‘"the ground was carpeted with coloured 
crplon leaves^'Behind the men's house 3 big croton bush was growling 
and croton leaves w'^ere also worn at feasts*). 

Epi: The inhabitants of Epi Fsland arc typical Melanesians and are 
considered to be the darkest skinned people of the New Hebrides, Their 
hair is frizzy and. according to Eckardt, Semitic features can also be 
recognized"^). The language, however, show's Polynesian inflEaences*). 

On Epip at least in the western part of the island, w'e once more find 
the Nimangki soriety, here called '"Mcgi"', with all its characteristic elements, 
although to-day it plays a very restricted part and has almost died out®). 
The Megi was introduced into Epi from Lamman, a little isbnd off the 

north-east point of Epi; and it came to Lam man from Maickuta tO)^ 

Deacok w'as unable to obtain any reliable information regarding the 
definite number of ranks. By comparing the rank names wdth those of the 
other islands, it is apparent that they slroagly resemble those of Setuang, 
South Malekula and East Malekula ^tthe ceremony of rise in rank, 
pigs were killed. Trees called bruiya, were planted in a circle and to each 

tree a pig was fastened. Trec-fem images of human form called tavuru, 

which correspond to the lemcs of Malekula, wvtc $et up, but no stones 
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were set up roimd or In front of the Images^ nor ^ere slont drdeSp sttdi 
as in Msidcula, ever set up around the iirngt i). 

In Lamcn, Western Epip there are stone tables similar to those of South 
Matekula and abu called as the stone tables of Malo^). Upon the 

horizontal slabs, stone halls of the size of a fist were lying and were said to 
Have been used for smashing the heads of the sacrificial pigs. It ts not quite 
clear whether these stones are artifacts or of natural shape. They are 
certainly slmilsr to the "^'stone child” of Seniang and the analogous stones 
of Mae%^o; m Seniang also they were used, though on rare occasions for 
killing ihe pigs and they remind One of the Lambunabu practice of killing the 
pigs by hiitmg them on the head tvlth a stone. The ground upon which the^ 
stone tables w^cre standing in Lamcn was surrounded by a of coral slabs 
planted vertically into the ground. 

In the north-east district of Epit “Nikaura"^ curved images and stone 
tables also occurp but they are very debased. The images here are not made 
locally but imported 3 )» 

In lyamen each family compound is surrounded by stone walls and reed 
fences#). 

Sacred PI ants. '"Chiefs*^ that is men of Mai or Meleun rank, can 
lay a taboo by means of a frond of cycas (mamal) and a branch of a croton 
Tvrth large green leaves (mbumbwa), tvhich they bind together and put on 
the object. When a ^‘chief^ died he was placed on the grounc! before buriaL 
All the people cried over him. As each passed by he stuck a croton branch 
in the ground near the body. This expressed the idea that the chief would 
fight no more^ that he was now, for ever taboo fi). 

The Southern New Hebrides t Turning to the islands south of Epi we 
come to an area of which the culture contact with the northern islands has 
been strongly overlaid by recent Polynesian influences which strongly 
modified the languagCp customs^ mythologyp social organization and the 
race of these islands. Although also in the northern islands some Polynesian 
influence occurs more or less sporadically, it was nevertheless only in the 
southern islands that this Polj^-n^ian influence was really decisive. 

Prom Tongoa Island to Fate Island this influence has caused great 
uniformity in culture. These islands have Polynestan-influenced languages 
understood by the inhabitants of all these islands S). Although racially 
Polynesian influences e^ist, they are nevertheless not very strong 
what exlent their nijrthologj^ was modified by the Polynesians, we shall 
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see later TradUtons of the arrival of Polyoc^iaii eanoes driven out of their 
course are frequent^). In the social organlzattorip Polynesian influence is 
evident from the existence of hereditary cihieftainship which, apart from 
Big Nambas„ is unJcnowTi in the Northern New Hebrides ®). 

The connection with the northern blands appears pardcutariy in the 
few traces of the graded societies which are to be found in these islands. 
Of Tofiffoa Island Bakee says®): pigs w^ere formerly kiikd at grade 
changes. The island Is now christianised and ceremonies no longer cwicur. 
Regarding the Shepherd Codrincton records^) that the Suqe 

seems formerly to have existed here, BXssleh 6) records the esdstcnce of a 
graded society on Mdt Island mar Fate^ but does not give its name. Pro¬ 
gression in ranks is acquired by pig killing, and the division of fires is 
veiy' strict Bassler gives the names of six ranks, but points out that there 
are many more; his text is, however, somewhat vague regarding this jpoinL 
If we compare ^hese rank-names with those of the other regions with which 
we have already dealtp we find that some of them arc sitniJar, and others 
cnmpleiely identical with those of several regions of Maicknia. Since 
Bassler does not mention all the existing rank-names, it is difficult to 
say definitely with which region of Malekula the resembUnce is greatest. 
Judging from the rank-names vrhich he docs give, the strongest resemblance 
seems to be with Port Sandwdeh, Senbarei and Ambrym, It is remarkable 
that they agree less with Epi than with these regions of Malekula^ There 
is also some resemblance with Seniang, South Malekula and the Maskdyne 
Islands, but this is less marked than that with Ea^l Malekula. Fate thus 
represents the most sonthem point to which the Suqe has ext aided *). 

SoMMERViLLE^) gives the following record of xVaw Island near Fate: 
"Here I was shown by the natives a large stone lying in the field, on which 
was crudely carved an undoubted representation of the sun and of the 
mcMjor the former drcularp about 18 inches in diameter and the latter an 
ogee cut square at the topp also about 18 inches long... The natives said 
that they represented the sun and moon, and that '"ole fella man c makum''; 
they certainly appeared to be veiy ancimt In the same field was another 
itortCp set up like a Small gravestone; and, as it leaned over, its carved face 
had not become $0 weather-worn as that of the other; on it was what I take 
to represent a skiilL., These stones were of a hard volcanic nature." The 
dimensions of the first stone mentioned make it probable that it w^as a 
natural rock bearing petroglyphs, but die second stone must he a cai^^cd 
monolith. lam convinced that this carved monolilh is related to the graded 
societ>^ although none of the sources of in formation contains any indication 
to this effect. Only in Sctiiang and the Maskd)Tic Islands we have found 

t> See SoWMEanux IM 361, ^l, £ii.>^i;iNT 2J1 333 , Hacex 332 2lSp SmsEH ?as 56 , 
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carved mcmDlhhs in correction whh tlic graded society'. Although die 
grade-names point rather to affinity with East MalekuLa, these monoliths 
would seem to be rebted to the $outh-w€sn coast of Malekula^ Btit as we have 
seen, no definite opinion can be expressed regarding the derivation of the 
gtadc-names in Fate, Regarding the sun and moon depicted on the rock, we 
shad discuss this problem at greater length later on ^). 

On the Coast of the island of Fatf^ stones are set up to denote the enemies 

killed 52), 

In Leleppa, un Fate^ 5 ?£ 1 Ser discovered two caverns* In the sauthem 
cavern “there were stone heaps and low- stone walls... A few ovens of 
recent date were found at different points. The thick strokes shown m the 
drawing (PI. it fig. 9) mark long row's of flat circular depressions 2-4cnru 
in diameter and about 3^ cm deep at a height which a tall man could reach 
with his hand. These depressions are certainly artificial/' The natives w^re 
unable to give any information about these marks ^). Ov'ens were found also 
in the northcni cavern and a stone wall ran across the entrance. Speiser 
who made excavations in this cavem, found at a depth of 8 inches a few' 
oveiiSj some broken shells^ and one potsherd ^). 

As pointed out in the introductiod to this work, not every stone-work 
is necessarily inegalithEC. When discussing the pioblem of prehistoric pots¬ 
herds we shall see that they belong to the Ambat, i.e. the niegaJithic immi¬ 
grants of the New Hebrides^ Since in one of the caverns a prehistoric pots^ 
herd was found, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the pot-using 
people who inhabited the cavern were also the creators of the stonc*work 
found here. But there Is no direct proof in support of this supposition, and 
it must not be overlooked that ovens of recent date Avere also found. The 
stone-work may therefore w^ell be of recent origin. No condusbn can yet 
he reached regarding the culture to which the rock carvings belong. Perhaps 
the)- point to some connection with New Calcdoiiia as h the case for the 
petroglyphs of Erromonga and Aneityum. There are. moreover, other 
indications of the connection of the Southern New^ Hebrides with New 
Caledonia. 

On ^[ele Island, near Fatc^ the villages are surrounded by walls built of 
loosely heaped up stones and the very narrow paths are bordered on either 
side by stone walls or wooden fences*). Erskine, speaking of Fate* 
mentions *'a village situated on an island... and protected to seaward by 
a coral wall"*). 

Regarding the burial of a chief it is recorded that on Fate a stone is 
set up at the head of the grave Whether such a stone w'as of the monoHtli 
type we arc not told. 


1) Smsnt iti hisi table 7S3 under ''sioiic ulailorin" places a note of Inter¬ 
rogation against Fate. 2) Sohuerville 7«T 9, ^pciseb 7»9 Spd^ 7a» 

PI, 11 hff. 5. 7M 4) SmsEB 7*9 93 I 5) BAssunt is 307. U 366 231 

323. 7) Rg]L£ii:tson 7Jl 727. 
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Sacred Plants. Little krto^^n about the of sacred plants. 

On one side of ihe dancing ground^ where upright gongs are foimd, casna- 
rina trees are planted in a row and Bbenchle¥ says of Fate bland -) 
^There were several beautiful crotons... green, yellow* and red”^ but he 
says nothing about their use. 

Having reached the extreme point to which the graded societies have 
spread^ we should like to draw^ attention to the remarkable uniformity of 
the rites and the symbols used in all these societies* In the lower ranks in 
many cases wooden slakes or images were set up, some of vrhich were of 
erythriua, croton, cycas wood,^ etc.; in the higher grades stone-w^ork was 
erected. The cult of many of these secret societies ivas closely associated 
with the cult of the dead. It is significant in this conneciion to note that 
the carved wooden images as well as the monoliths of the Suqe*. Nimangki 
and the other societies* in the majority of cases represent the spirits of the 
dead ancestors. This is home out by the fact that these monuments are called 
temes, demits, tamate* Or by a name derived from these words which all 
mean ghost With regard to Seniang Deacon says : ""When a man sets 
up a temes at entrance to a grade, there is the definite idea present that after 
his death, his own spirit wHH enter and sojourn herein. While he is sttll sJive 
the image is regarded as being occupied by the spirit of some deceased 
member of the grades In addition to this general occupation by spirits of 
deceased members, there is a vague idea that the spirit of the original 
founder of the grade dwells within these temes ... It is bdieved in some 
sense to be the gtiardiRn of the grade/' With regard to Atchin* Lavasd 
has pointed out that the w'ooden images and stones erected in the Nimangid 
represent the ancestors. His rauark agrees almost exactly with that of 
Deacon. Lava bo says 5): "’'The monolith actually represented! and was 
deemed to he inhabited by the ghosts of all those ancestors who had 
previously performed the rite* and after death* the new sacrificer himself". 
In the Small Islands and Maldcula many of the songs of the Nimangki 
dances commemorate the deeds of the ancestors, and one of the most 
important dances, the "Na-leng”, is in fact none other than a dramatisation 
of the Malckuian version of the j"oumey of the dead, as Lavaud has 
shown ®). 

On Ertomonffa Island the Mclanesjan character of the race and language 
has been presented to a greater degree than on the other Islands. But 
here too, Polynesian inftuences have modified* in some way, the race* 
the language and the general culture"). The graded society ts in fact non- 


l) SmsER im JS6 from GooRPfouim 290- 2} S2 210. J) See CosLEra 

173 VI Si, Deacon If* ZP9, Eurarmos 2ZM IS5'157. 4) IM 28L S) 47# J4#. 

0) Lavaip 47g m. 7} CmelL 121 74, Roaocrsoif 73t 22-2^, 364, Rav IBS 47, 

HtmrHiiEvs m 124, 132 L Jo(LV 41i, 356, SmsiM 7» 56, 62. 90, 737 130, Gunn 313 
229, etc. 
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and htreditaTy chieftainship due to Polynesian mfluence^ ii 

found 

Buenchley* who, on his crui&ep came near to this island reports ; '‘The 
commodore coidd disdnguish with his telescope (i+e* from the ship) that 
the village was regularly fortified all round.” Tndefinite as this infomiation 
may hep it seems to indicate that the villages were surrounded by stone 
walls. I know of no fuller information on this subject. 

With regard to the building of houses on Erromonga, Humphreys 
records 3): ''Ground is first raised about a foot above the surrounding 
level in rectangular form and somewhat larger than the projected floor 
space of tile house, and when nicely smoothed over and solidly packed dow^p 
it is ready for the superstmdure*" 

Discussing the disposal of the dead^ Turxeg and BastiCHLEV record^} 
that at the head and foot of the gravCp stakes w^ere set into the ground. But 
Eceahdt^) records; 'The Erromongans mark their graves by two vertical 
wooden posts or stone pillar5+” Stone pillars arCp howeveri not mentioned 
by any other author. 

Sacred Plants. It is significant that we hear very little about the 
u^e of sacred plants. RosEttra>if records only that crotons and dracaenas 
were growing* and that the fence of the camp of a chief w'as made of 
dracaenas ^). 

On Erromotiga, rock paintings representing hands and feet but no 
carvings were found; but at the top of the cave where they were discovered* 
there were also a few circular impressicmE^ Whether these belong to the 
same group as the pelfoglyphs already mentioned and those of New Cale¬ 
donia is uncertain. That there are connections with the islands to the south* 
is evident from the frequent records of reciprocal tmding relations between 
Ernomonga* Tanna and Anjwa 8), 

On Tanmi Island the Melanesian character of the race and language is 
still well preserved, although here too* they show Polynesian influcrices «). 

There is complete absence of the graded society and ei^erything con¬ 
nected with it Hemhlaiy^ chieftainship ciccurs here again HuiiPii- 
REVs says regarding Tanna: 'There is no megalithic work whates^r,** nor 
is there any recollecti™ that any ever existed" Brenchlev records of 
Tanna: "Here and there in the woods are certain stones for which they 
have a species of veneration” i 3 ), but he gives no details at all so that we 


1) HuMPiorvs m laaf, BRE.VGHLtv S2 m, Koszitsoh 731 391 Snustt 7M m 
7S1 464. 2) n m. 3) 3M 155p fig. p. 157. 4) Tcmra Sol 495 quoted by 

7«S 310, BBtficmEv SZ 330. S) ^ 31 6) Horektson 731 13. m 

7) Humphreys 3W 175-177. 8) HuMriiREYs 3M 3. 43 681 141, 164, 169* l^’ 

Kowrtson 73t 9p 401 p RoHEstjoT 7M 171. 9) Humfhreys 3S« 2^, SB, 101 SpEisait 

7» 63 f. 90, TM 27S. 7n 270, 733 316. 7i7 134. mi m Gray 303 2^, 646. 3M 127. m 
^ Capeix 121 77, Ray €H 147* ett etc, 10) Huumia^s 3S8 g4, Stosh 7M 
275. 732 270. It) HuMrfiREVs 333 J6, BhebCmlcv 210, SpElsEi lit 339 7M 27^ 
79Z 270, Capell 121 7S. 12> 33® 66, lOt, 13) SZ 209. * 
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do not kpnw ivh^er he means me^Hths or not. Buxtok i) discovered on 
Tatma "two large masses of rock which have been roughly sc]uarcd and 
faced j In one of the pieces of roek is a circular basin^ about 26 
inches in diameter, and 8 inches deep; the sides art sharply cut and there 
were two overflows Ln the rim; and a few small pit-shaped depressions 
around the margin. In the other rock ts a rectangular exeavation about 26 
by 9 inches by 6 or y inches deep. Both cavities held water... but the 
vegetation round the rocks themselves was not trampled^ and it appeared. 
that they are not visited of used. I was unable to learn the possible u^e of 
the cavities^ or obtain information about tbdr history/' 

The fences round the gardens are built of stones, logs^ bamboo, rceds^ 
or of a combination of these ^). 

Regarding the use of sa c r ed pla n t $ we are latily told that after the 
interment and the filling in of the grave it b usually marked with dra¬ 
caenas or other plants 3 )* Evodia hortensis and crOton are worn in the arm- 
lets, ^d evodia is grown’*). 

In the Southern New Hebrides, the absence of the graded societies goes 
hand in hand with the scarcity or complete absence of megalithic stone-work 
and use of sacred plants. The cultural contact with New^ Caledonia is 
clearly evident from the wdl known nephrit pendants (other stones also 
are used) of Tanna. The bioonical perforation, known in New Caledonia 
only^ and the nephrit stone which exists only in New Caledonia, are suf¬ 
ficient proof that th^c pendants must have come originally from Neiv 
Caledonia, as Speisesl and de la Rijx have pointed out The use of the 
throwing cord points also to New Caledonia "). Trading relations exbted 
between Tanna and Aneityum to the south from vi'here the people of Tanna 
brought a special red earth for face painting A further proof of the 
connection with New Caledonia lies in the fact that the drum and the pigt 

which are found in all the other New Hebrides, is *'nur verkummert ver* 

tnetcit" in Tarma and that both of them are completely absent in New 
Caledonia, 

1’he uibabitanEs of the lilde island f'wtuwo racially have strong hlelanesian 
characteristics, but their language Js Polynesian with but few Melanesian 
^ements®)* Tiadilions of Polynesian immigration are frequent on this 

island w). Widi regard to the social organization it is worthy to note that 

nutrilineal descent prevaib; even chief la inship deprives upon the late chief's 
sister's son 11), 


1) lit 57 fig 2 2) HuurnxFvs 3M fri, 3) HuurHaevs W 91. 41 Foasrwi 

m 276, Fisrsai 2J6 M5. 5) Smsta 7t9 184. 7» 277, 793 Mi, 52^ 55, 6B, 308, 7*7 
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10) Skisei 769 57, GuDiTDEMAHit 312 367, Giu. 2S6 177 f, 11} MuviqiltEV'j 9M 114, 
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According to Gunn, the ^tnrs of the Vtii were surrounded by low stone 
waJls I) and at the place where the Polynesian Amoshikishiki (for this 
character see the discussion on Myihotogica] Evidence) fished up the island 
Futuna, a row of stones represents his broken fishing line “). Ray records 
the word “bac" or “hai" i.e. “stone fence’' for Futuna and Tanna without 
giving more detailed information on the subject. This word probably means 
the stone fences round the gardens such as we have come across In Tanna. 

Sacred Plants. With regard to the use of sacred plants in Futuna, 
we are told that at a feast the men wear a bright coloured dracaena *), and 
Maisiki, who, according to their myth, canie from Tonga to Futuna in a 
large canoe with men, women and children, wore a dracaena terminahs in 
his hair Spkiser relates that in the southern islands no ritual use of the 
cycas palm is known o). This fact, coinciding with the absence of the Suqe in 
the southern islands, is of the utmost significance and gives additional 
strength to the conclusion that there Is a genetic connection between the use 
of all the sacred plants raumeraled, including the cycas palm, and the graded 
societies. 

On /ineiiyum, the most southern island of the New Hebrides, the Mela¬ 
nesian character is still well preserved in the race t) tn spite of the numerous 
immigrations to this iriand The hereditary chieftainship descends in the 
patrilineal line f). The use of the throwing cord points again to New 
Caledonia and here, as in New' Caledonia, petroglypbs are found on large 
nnhewn rocks 11), 

Although it would be tempting to continue our study in New Caledonia, 
we must now turn to those sources from which alone we can gain a better 
understanding of the histor>' of the megalithic culture of the New Hebrides, 
i,e. the myths, 

Mythotofflnd evidcKce. 

Owing to the excelleiit field-work done by numerous students in the Neiv 
Hebrides, our knowledge of the myths of this region is very wide. Thera 
are very few regions in Melanesia where the myths reveal so much regarding 
the problem of megaliths as they do in the New Hebrides. The New 
Hebrides therefore in this respect also represent an excellent starting point 
for the investigatioji of the history of the megalithic culture i*). 

The myth which is loiown in all the Banks Islands is that of the culture 


1) 311 I9S quoted aUo by Sphser 364. 2} CuNN 111 217 quoted also by 

Sraise* 789 366, 3) 70S S3 Note 3, 4) GUNN 311 19J quoted by HUMmuvs 

^117, S> Gv. 26G 177 f. 6) 7fi8 351. 7) RoBEaTjor 730 167, Cai-cll !3i 78. 

B) Gunn hi 190, Sreista 7» 57. Capill 121 flO. 9) Caraii 12v 78, Humphbevs 398 
106, LAware 4ST 710. 10) SraiSEii 789 209, 1 1) Incus 402 30, 33, Lawue 487 7P 

Gunn 313 223, Srnscs 789 34S f. 36J, PI. 107 fig. I, 3. 797 129. 12) We have vei^ 

little Id formation wilh rcRard to the myths of the Torres Islands. The few which 
are of interest for oiir problem will be discussed Jater, when their connection with 
the analogous myths of the oilier New Hebrides has been elucidated. 
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brmger Qil. The traditions var>' in the different islands, but alJ agree l!iat 
Qat was bom in Vanua Lava and that finally he departed from the world. 
Since this myth is of extreme importance for our problem. [ shall here 
give a brief account of it. A direct association between Qat and stone-work 
does not appear in the myths of the Banks Islands, apart from the fact that 
Qai*s mother was a stone- It must further be mentioned that the tree which 
Qat planted to save himself from the ogre, was a caiuarina (aru). and the 
plant out nf which Qat created the first human being, was a dracaena. The 
imporiance of these plants in die ritual of the Suqe, their cGunection w4th 
stone^tt'Ork, etc. have led us to the condusion that the ritual use of these 
plants belongs to the culture of the stone-using immigrants. The real 
importance of the Qat myths will only appear when it becomes evident that 
they arc identical with the myths of the Ambat of Malekula^ the megalithic 
character of wfhtcli cannot be doubted. Furthermore, it wUI be showm in the 
course of this work that the themes of the Qat-Ambat mvths have a much 
wider e.'ttension in Melanesia than i$ generally admitted i). Furthermorep 
it will appear in the course of this study that the distribution of these 
myths in Melanesia is also in favour of their cormection with the stone-using 
imniigranis^ Irinally, a fact of great importance is that the Qat myths 
correspond to those of the Polyncsjau Maui and Tagaro, a fact which has 
been pointed out by several writers 2). Since the Qat myths are rdaied with 
comparatively few v^ariants iu all the Banks Islands, I have compiled the 
following data from the informaiton g^ven in the different Islands. 

Qat, who was bom in Vanua Lava, is bdieved to have made things and 
fixed the natural condition of things in the world. The people of the place 
where he was bom m Vanua Lava, Alo Sepertp claim him as their ancestor. 
The name of Qat's mother b Iro Qatgoro (or Iro Ul), and this mother 
was a stone that hurst asunder and brought him forth. He had no fatlier. 
He immediately greiv up and talked. He, w'ho is generally regarded as the 
eldest, had biothers also. The first after him Tanga no Gitagilala, Tan- 
garo the Wise, the second w^as Tanga ro Loloqong. Tangaro the Fool, w'ho 
was ignorant of eveiything; the others w^ere Tangaro Siria, Tangaro Nobs, 
etc. eleven of them, all Tangaro. The names of the last nine w^ere made up 
of the names of the l^ves of trees and plants added to Tangaro, which b no 
doubt the same as the Tagaro of the New Hebrides and the Tangaro of the 
Polynwians. These all grew up as soon as they w'ere bom, and they took 
up their abode in the village Alo Sepere+ There Qat began to make things, 
men, pigs, trees, rocks, but he still knew not how to make night, and the 
daytime was always light. Then his brothers asked him to make night. Qat 
heard that there was night at Vava, in the Torres Islands; so in his canoe 
he sailed over to Vava, where he bought night, qong. from I Qong. Night. 


1) Thus CooMiE rtg^rdlnsf lalatid: w-ill afford us die U-it glimpse 

of Qat, who goes no further afield than this from hti hetue in the Banks [flutidit'l 
17* 1*16, 2) Sec hr iastaTice CoawK&TON 162 36ft, tvEHs 40S I50L 
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who lived there. Others say that he paddled to the foot of the alqr', to buy 
night from Night. Qat relumed to hts brothers with the knowiedge of 
night and with birds to give notice of the lime of the return of light Then 
he let go the night, "Qai, Qat", cried hjs brothers, “what is this, shall we die ?" 
“Shut your eyes” said he "this is it, go to sleep". When night had lasted long 
enough, the birds began to twitter; Qat took a piece of red obsidian and 
cut the night with it, the light shone forth again, and Qat s brothers 
awpkt 1). 

According to the story as told in Mola, Qai made men and pigs to walk 
alike on two feet, but on his brolheis remonstrating with hinv he beat down 
the pigs to go on all fours and made men walk tiprighl. Man was made of 
clay, but according to the Gana version of the story, Qat made men by 
cutting w'ood of dracaena trees into shapic. The first %voinan made by Qat 
tvas Iro Vilgalt Qat*s wife was Iro Lei. His brothers, who had no wives 
of their own, envied him the possession of the beautiful Iro Lei, as vrell as 
of his exceUent canoe, and were always conspiring to get possession of both. 
Qat proposed to his brothers Utal they should cut canoes for themselves, 
and they began to work. Qat cut down a large tree and worked secretly 
every day, but made no progress in his work; every day when he relumed 
to work he found the wood that he had chopped away replac^, and the 
tree made solid again. Chie evening he lay down to vratch, making himself 
small, and covering himself with a large chip which he drew away from 
the rest anil hid. Presently he saw a little old man with very long white hair 
creep out of the ground and begin to replace the chips, each in the place 
from which it had been cut. But there was one defective place to which the 
chip belonged which Qat had hidden, and the old man began to scardi for It. 
When he saw it and advanced to take it, Qat leapt up from under it, lifting 
up his shell ane to cut him down. But Marawa, the spider, for this was he, 
entreated Qat not to kill him, promising Qat to make his canoe. He worked 
at it and soon finished it. all the canoes were finished, Qat bade his 

brothers launch their own, and as each was taunched he lifted his hand, 
and one by one they sank. Then Qat and Maiawa appeared in the one that 
they had made, to the astonishment of the brothers, who had not knoivn 
that Qat had even begun to w’Ork, After this his brothers tried wHth many 
deceits to destroy Qat, so that they might possess themselves of his wife 
and his canoe. One day they took him to the hole of a land crab under 
a stone which the)' had already prepared by dij^ing under it so that it was 
ready to topple over upon him. Qat crawled into tJic hole and began to 
dig for the crab; his brothers tipped over the stone upon him, and, thinking 
him crushed to death, ran off to seize Iro Lei and the canoe. But Qat 
called on Marawa and by the time his brothers reached the village, there 
was Qat to their astonishment sitting by the side of his wife. On another 
occasion they cut half through the bough of a fruit tree, and persuaded Qat 


I) ComuscTtuf m tfiZ 367-271, Coouar. ITO JOS. J46f, 
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to go out for the nuts. When he Ml as the branch broke, and as they ihou^t 
\VRS killed, Maniwa again saved him^ and when they ran to seize his wife 
they found him sitting by her sidt Then they deddcd to entrap him while 
snaring bitds, Qat mounted into hts nutmeg tree, and as soon as he was 
busy with his snares his brothers said; "hly nutmeg. sweU’^ and the nutmeg 
tree instantly grew so laige in the trunk that Qat's arm^ tould never clasp 
it, and all its boughs and branches equally swelled out, making it imirasibk 
for Qat to descend. His brothers ran into the village^ seized and carried off 
his wife and in his canoe they paddled off at once* Maratva, the Spider, 
came and sent up his exceediogiy long hair to Qat, who descended by it and 
ran into his village^)- Then he stowed all his things and his food in a 
coconiitshel] bottle^ made himself small and took his seat within it and bade 
his mother throw it into the sea* So Qat floated on and on tih he came to 
ikfc shore of Maevo, His brothers went via Gaua and Merala^ a to Maevo^ 
and when they came to the shore, they saw Qat sitting there- Qat hewed 
the canoe to pieces, after which he made friends with them again. Another 
remarkable series of adventures were Qat*s encounters with the ogre Qasa- 
vara- One day the brothers went to bathe, and found floating down the 
.stream a f mil of the Tahitian chestnut, each taking a bit of it. Qat sent them 
to get some more, and following up the .stream down which this fruit had 
floated they came upon the tree. They climbed upon it to gather the che$l- 
nuts, and Tangaro the Fool dropped one upon the bouse of Qasavara, over 
which the branches hung Out came the ogre in a rage, seized and killed 
the brothers, and put ihcfu in his foodchest- Qat waited five days^ then took 
his bows and arrows and shell hatchet and went in search. He found the 
tree and brought Qasavara out by dropping a nut on his house. They fought 
and Qat killed Qasavara, after which he revived his brothers from their 
bones. Another adventure is thus narrated. Qasavata inA’ited Qat and his 
brothers to his village, and made a fire in his oven for them. When it was 
evening he told them that they were to steep in hU gamal. But knowing that 
they would be killed, Qat rapped asunder one of the rafters of the gamalp 
and they all got inside and slept. In the night Qa^vara came to kill them 
but not finding them be went back disappointed. ITie next day when Qasa- 
\ara asked them wdicre they liad slept, Tangaro the Fool revealed their 
secret. So in the following night Qat opened a post in which they sl^t, 
so that Qasavam w'as unable to find them in this riight either j but next 
morning Tangaro the Fool confessed again where they had slept. Now 
the ogre decided to kiU them at a feast, Qat made his preparations to save 
his brothers by planting a casuarina tree (am) and instructed the brothers 
what Ehey ivere to do. VMiilst the feast was going on they should offer to 
go to fetch salt water, and on their w^ay should dimb up into the casuarlna 
tree. Two by two they went for w^ter* smashed the vesseb and climbed 


t) Anather version inii.ke^ the ipider Mnrawa ipin a web-UtIder for Qat to 
descend. 
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into the tree, till Qat alone wa^ left. He fought with Qasavara and leaping 
In the side of the oven, took up all the food from within it. Then he ran 
away and clioibcid to bis htothers on the tree, Qasavara climbing after him. 
When Qasavara climbed dose to them, Qat cried out My casuarina 
lengthen!" So the casusrina lengthened between Qal's party and Qasavara. 
So it went on till the tree top reached the sky. Then said Qat, “Bend down 
my casuarina'" and the tree bent down to Venua I-ava, and they all got 
down to the ground there, Qat being the last to descend. Then Qat held fast 
to the top of the tree and when Qasavara reached the end, Qat let go the 
tip of the casuarina and the tree sprang back and shot off Qasavara, so 
that he was killed. 

It was from Gaua that the stoiy makes Qat take his departure from the 
world. Where in the centre of that island there is now a great lake, there 
was formerly a plain covered with forest- Qat cut himself a big canoe there 
out of one of the largest trees. While making it he was often ridiculed by his 
brothers and asked how he would ever get so large a canoe to the sea. He 
answered always that they would see. When the canoe was finished, he 
took in it his wife and his brolhcris, collected the living creatures of the 
island and shut himself with them inside the canoe. Then came a deluge 
of rain; the great hollow of the island became full of water, which burst 
through the surrounding hills. The canoe tore a channel for itself out into 
the sea and disappeared. The people believed that the best of evcfy-thing was 
taken from the islands when Qat so left them, and they looked forward to 
his return. It is certain that the story is older than any knowledge of 
Noah’s ark among the people, says CooRiirCTOK, and From the fact that 
in many other myths of Melanesia this theme is always found to be as¬ 
sociated with the analogous culture heroes, we must conclude that Codrino- 
TOft's opinion is right. It might further be added that when Bishop Pat- 
TESOS first visited Gaua Island, he was taken by the natives to be Qat 
redivivus 

In Mac VO Qat is not unknown “), but Tagaro takes his place. His com¬ 
panion was Suqcmatua who in all tilings was contrary to him, corresponding 
thus to Tangaro-toloqoug of the Banks Islands, the stupid brother of Qat. 
Tagaro wanted everything to be good, buqcmatua would have all things 
bad. When Tagaro made things, pgs, fruit-trees and men lor instance, 
Suqematua tossed them up into the air. Although Tagaro lived on the 
island he 'ivas not bom there, He made his canoe, his gamal and his food. 
His life was full of wonders. His coconuts increased as he ate them, and 
dry nuts out of which he scooped the meat filled up again. Finally Tagaro 
became angry because someone stole his pig. So he went off eastward 


1) VM 157-16?. 1«1 268 I. 271-Z74, CooMtf ItO 6S-67, Sj, 56-100, 107-111, 

125^105, Ecxakdt 209 377, 0) Ste Cottusertm 190 398-102, 
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from Ehe ea$t coast of the island in his canoe^ taking with him the best of 
cvciything^ and put out the fire but threw baek a fire stick 

According to a Maevn storyp Tagaro made the sea which in olden limes 
was quite small like a pooL In this pool which was at the back of Tagaro's 
house there were fish* and Tagaro had built a stone wall round it In his 
absence his two children, whom he had forbidden to go lo the back of the 
house, went and saw the pool of salt-water with many fish* and one of the 
boys shot at oue and hit it. And as he ran to catch hold of the fish he threw 
clown a stone of the wall, and then the water ran ontt thus forming the 

sea 2), 

CoombE records the following myth of Maevo whichp although there is 
no mention of any direct association w^ith Tagaro Or nevcrtheleSiS con¬ 
tains dements belonging to the same cycle of m3rths. It runs a$ follow^s^ 
There were a father and a mother who had nine children. Once the children 
walked about following a river and gathering chestnuts. Then they bathed 
on the sandy beach, after which their mother counted them, for she $aw 
that there were not iiinep but ten. The tenth child was very beautiful and 
was not a son of hers* He was fair and bis hair was ydlow'. This beautiful 
child had comt forth from a rock. Then the man got a net* made stealthily 
for the rock out of which the child had come and caught the child who 
became their son. But once the other brothers scolded hint, so he ran to 
the beach* dived and rttumed to his heme* the rock 

The following are the resemblances with the Qat myth i There is also 
a group of brothers; here their number is ten. One of these children is 
very heautifuJ and his skin is fair and his hair is y^ellow^ This point is 
very important. As in the Qat myth the brothers follow a river to gather 
chestnuts. The beautiful child com<^ forth from a rock, like Qat, whose 
mother was a stone^ which bursts and brings him forth- Fmahy the bestitiful 
child goes away like Qat and Tagato. The resemblance of this tendi child 
with Qat and his brothers b so evident that it is apparently Qat himself^ 
Although light skin was not explicitly mentioned for Qat* it is highly 
probable from this analogy that he had light skin. Besides* we have seen 
that when Bishpp Patteson first came to Gaua he was taken by some 
of the natives to be Qat. The same identification of the light-skinned stone¬ 
using immigninU with the first Europcajui will be found in many other 
analogous casts in the course of this w^ork* There is still another argument 
in favour of the opmiem that Qat was tlght-skinued. Cocirinoton records 
the following rayih of the ogre Taso of Maevo ■«); Taso was a man-eater. 
The sister of Qat was pregnant and Taso killed her* but did not eat her 
because she was pregnant. Her two infants were alivCp and as the mother 
rotted^ it left them free. They came to a place where there w^as a sow with 


1) CoPUrKeroft m 16S. 369 f. 292. 2) Codrikutos IW 37t>; the Mine myth 

is recorded Ip Aoba, hut It w not TaHaro, but an old ivotnan who maLei the 
Kee CoDRuecTOH 160 3731. 3) Coombe 110 3B-40. 4) ISO J9M03, 
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young; thi! sow was ihe property of their irtatema] imolc Qat. When 
Qat prepared food for the sow, these two came fortbr <Jrew away the sow, 
took fiom her the food and ate iL But the sow went and cried to her 
owner Qat. When Qat saw that his sow was always coming back to him, 
and was thin, he watched and saw the boys coining out, "light in com¬ 
plexion, wonderfully fair". He jumped out, asked them where they came 
from t), and understood that they were the children of his sister. Qat bade 
Ko Motari, his wife, to prepare yams for the twins, which she did. When 
Moiari saw the two handsome boys "with their white hair", she liked them, 
So that ihi^ stayed with Qat and his wife. When they grew big, Qat 
shaped bows and clubs for them and told them about Taso. So the twins 
heated yams and pulled out the stones that lined the oven. Then they went 
inside the gamal of Taso, one at each end of it, and when Taso entered the 
gamal, one of the twins threw a red-hot stone at him and hit him, and when 
faso^ ran down to the other end of the gamal, the other twin did the same, 
tiU I'aso fell down and was killed by the twins. After this thgr also killed 
the ogre's mother and burned ther house ^). 

Thus we see that the two children whose mother's brother is Qat, arc 
said to be "light in complexion, wonderfully fair", and that they are 
< I escribed as "handsome boys with their white hair*. We have related the 
myth in condensed fonn, since the theme of the man-eating ogre will appear 
very often. 

pother myth of Maevo relates the following story of a woman and her 
child. Once the boy saw a young snake and begged his mother to let him 
have it. He took it, but the snake became extremely brge, ate him up, and 
ate all the people in the place. But there was one pregnant woman who 
survived; and she dug a pit, took a flat stone and laid it over the pit and 
^stayed within it. And she brought forth her children, twins. One day thc^e 
two children begged of their mother to make them bows and arrows, and 
after that they killed the snake. Then they burned it up as a sign that the 
devouring snake w^s destroyed, after which the boys and their mother 
retutmed to their village and dwelt there ®). I am strongly convinced that 
this is nothing but a version of the preceding myth and that the characters 
arc the same. The ogre-^here snake)slayers in the numerous my-ths of 
Melanesia show distinct relationship to the culture heroes, as will be seen 
later on. 

Qat appears again in the following myth of .Maevo^^: This is about the 
women that belonged to heaven, and had wings like birds. They came down 
to earth to bathe in the sea. and when they bathed they took off their wings. 
As Qat was going about, he chanced to see them; and he look op one pair 


1 ) The same mytKolopcal ih«ne ocewrs oJao in ihc Torres Islands, but Ln another 
cQBaett>on._ S« Domaj. 2w 74. 2) CoDiiii«rro» ISO 403 f records also a similar 

vertion, whwc the tntn niniK being is^ however, a make, 3) Cocttmcrov l«c 
40J L 4) CoDvufGtDlf im . -nv 
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of wings and went back into the village and buried them at the foot of 
the main pillar of his house. And when the women had finished bathing 
they took up their wings and flew up to heaven \ but one could not fly 
because Qat had stolen her wings, and she was crying. So Qat took her to hi's 
house and married her. And Qit's mother took her and they went 
to work; and when the leaf of a yam touched her there were yams as if 
someone had already dug theru up, and if a leaf of a banana touched her, 
all the bananas immediately ripen^. But when Qal*s mother saw that things 
were so she scolded her, so that the wonian sat beside the post of the house 
and cried. And as she cried her tears flowed down upon the ground, made a 
deep hole and struck upon her w'ings; so she scratched away the earth and 
found them, and flew back again to heaven. When Qat came home and 
satv that she was not there he scolded his mother. Them he shot many arrows 
up to the sky, one arrow always hitting the preceding one until the arrows 
reached down to the earth. And there was a banyan root following the 
arrows. And Qat climbed up to heaven to seek his wife. He found her and 
took her back. But as the tw'o went down by the banyan root and bad not 
yet reached the ground, a person hoeing in the sky chopped the root off. 
and Qat fell down and uras killed, and the woman flew back to heaven. 

The importance of this myth lies in the fact that Qat vs said to be the 
husband of a woman of the sky. The association of Qat, Tagaro, and 
Ambat, i.c. the tnegalithic immigrants, with the sky, will appear over and 
over again. The same myth with hut very slight variations is also recorded 
from the Banks Islands Mota and Meralava i). 

Of these winged sky-women Coo»be says regarding Meralava =): “Their 
faces are far fairer than the fellows’ here below”. The man w'ho married 
the sky-wonian in Mota and Meralava is not. described more precisely. It 
is, however, significant that, according to the Mota version, it is the spider 
(tnamwa) which we have seen to be the companion of ^t, which spins 
the line to heaven by which this man with the child of the sky-woman 
ascends to the sky, and by which he returns with the woman to the earth 
again 3). fn view of the fact that in the other myths this man is Qat or 
Tagaro, and because of the many other associations of the stone-using 
culture heroes with the sky, it is logical to suppose that in the Mota and 
Alcmlava version also this man is none other than Qat. 

Tagaro and his brothers or companions are known on Aoba. Tagaro, also 
called Tagaro-mbiti, i.e. Tagaro the Little, is very wise and pwwerfuL 
Tagaro-lawua corresponds to Tangaro-loloqong In the Banks Islands' 
storie.s and Suqmatua of Maevo. Tagaro-mbiti made fruit trees, food, pigs 
and lastly men. He first created two men; one of them took a yam and 
threw it upon the other by which this man became a woman. Tagaro-lawua, 
the Big. was a boaster and incapable. Like Qasavara of the Banks Islands. 

1) See COBOINIWON IW CooKic l7fl SO-SJ. ?) I70 il. 3) CoMUwroff 

leo 3S3. 
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Merambuto iried ip catch Tagaro‘s party by night and kill them* but Tagaro 
made them all sleep in a shell Next mpming Tagaro-lawua let out the 
secret* and Tagaro-mbiti made them steep elsewhere i). On the side of Aoba 
Island which is nearest to Pentecost, the story of Suqe is told, and he is 
represented as always in the wrong. When they made men, Tagara said they 
should walk upright on two legs, Suqe that they should go like pigs (similar 
to the Banks Islands myth). Tagaro-mbiU went to Maevo and brought back 
night in a shdl, like Qat in the Banks Islands. Tagaro is represented as the 
father of ten sons, of vkhom Tagaro-mhiti was the last, and exceedingly 
small It was Tagaro also (like Qat in the Maevo story) who married the 
winged w^oman from heaven 3 ), Thi$ story of the winged sky-wonien is 
identical with that of Mota, Memlava and Maevo s)- Suas gives as the 
nirne of Tagaro^s w'ifej Tebisiu j and he further records that* since the 
island was very mountainous* Tagaro and his wife created a piab "'en 
pi^tinant la lerre** ■*). When the time came for his departure, Tagaro paddled 
away In a canoe, and since that time things have been changing for the 
worse The only aswiation of Tagaro with stoncrwork appears in the 
myth where Tagaro is said to have built a stone wall round his fish pool 
In Poitccort, Tagaro has ten brothers, besides Suqe, (i.e. deven brothers 
as in the Banks Islands) who acccimpanics and thwarts him. Tagaro came 
dowrn from heaven, made men and other things and w'ent back again to 
heaven. Suqe belonged to the earth. Whatever Tagaro made was right, 
Suqe was always WTong, Tagaro made the plains by treading the ground with 
his f.eet; where he did not tread tbere are hUb (as in Aoba)- He became the 
father of a boy. The boy kept asking his mother where his father waSn and 
was told that he was in heaven. Since he wished to see his father* his 
mother made him a bow and an arrow. He shot up and hit the sky; his 
arrow turned into something like the aerfal root of a banyan, up which the 
two climbed to heaven. There ihey found Tagaro fashioning images of 
himself. Tagaro consented to go hack with them; hut as he descended he 
cut the line above them and below himself, and went back to heaven, while 
they came down to Atabulu, the originaJ seat of men in that Island^), 
This Tagaro myth which corresponds exactly to the myth of the winged 
w^oman of Mola, Meralava* Maevo and Aoba, differs only in the detail that 
Tagaro (who in Aoba married the winged sky-woman as did Qat of Maevo, 
etc.) here takes the place of the sky-woman and himaclf belongs to the 
sky. That the usual conception of Tagaro is mixed up here with that of the 
winged woman is also evident froin the fact that in the village Atabulu 
there is '*a sacred stone of winged shape tying in the village place. It is 
called Vingaga* Tlyer with webbed wings* and represents one Vingagai 


1) ReEardin^ other myths nt Tag^rp and MerambtiEo see Cqpbixcion lAt J711 
409. 411. 2} CoDUKcraN tm 36. 170-172, Coomke 170 36 f, Bmsm 78J J6S, Uar- 

XiSsoN 242 36L 3) See Cusrixctqjc lOO 171 , 4) Suxs £07 344 f. 5 ) 2 ^ 
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who caiiic floating in a canoe to shore and founded that town.,, after a 
lime he flew hack to heaven"' *)* Fmm South Pentecost the usual story of 
the winged woman is recorded by TatteviN 

From South PentcCOSt the following story is related of a man who fell lo 
earth from the sky whose name is, however, not given: "‘II avail dans sa 
main un grillon* Jadis la null n"cUlt pas connueH le grillon ne chantait pas-.* 
II le mit sotis son aisselle, et le grillon chanta... et il fit nuit... 11 s furent tr^S 
affect^**, Cet homme dit: N’ayez pas peur le jour viendra encofe,.- Sur 
la feuille d^un arbuste^,^ il dcssina Ic jour* H Is dans la riviire, et 
Taurore apparut’"^). Since this story agrees with the story of the creation 
of night by Qai in the Banks Islands and hy Tagaro in Aoba, we may con¬ 
clude that the creator of night of Pcotccost is none other than Ti^aro him- 
sdf, alhough his name is not mentioned in Tattevin's record. ITiis is also 
probable from the fact that the creator of night came from the sky as was 
said also of Tagaro. 

We have already pointed out that the remarkabk differences in customs^ 
race, language, social orgauizationp etc. of North and South Pentecost can 
be traced to Immigration from Aoba to North Pentecost, and to South 
Pentecost from Ambrym. These diffenmees can be recognized in the myths 
of this island. Besides the Tagaro tale mentioned, the themes of which 
are all found in the Northern New Hebrides^ another myth is familiar 
in South Pentecost which contains besides the tiorthem themes some which 
will later be found in the myths of Malekula and its neighbouring islands. 
According to this myth, the first human being, BarkuJkul, and his five 
brathcTS came out of a coconut palm which opened of itself. They ate 
chestnuts which they roasted (like Qat's brothers in the Banks Islands and 
the nine children of Maevo). Barkulkul threw' a chestnut at his sixth brother 
w'lio was thus transformed into a woman (as in the Tagaro story of Aoba), 
The woman wa^ named "'Sermop"', i e. the split chestnut. The woman gave 
them fire, shells, vegetables, bamboo and sea whaler. (This giving of the 
sea water probably corresponds to the creation of the sea by a woman in 
Aoba and (by Tagaro) in Maevo). Barkulkul married this woman. Then he 
made himsdf a canoe and went to Anibrym. The woman he shut in a house 
by making a certain pattern with the rotang with which he locked the door. 
During the absence of Barkulkul, his brother MarreluJ ('"le devenu blanc”? 
this is the only mention in this myth of light skin) went hunting* An arrow 
fell into the house of the woman ivho took it. Looking for his lost arrow 
Marrclul penetrated into the house and had Intercourse with the woman. 
(This corresponds to the conspiracy of Qat's brothers to get his wife 
into their own hands.) When Barkulkul returned and found the door broken 
open, his brother and his wife denied the adulteiy'. Upon this Barkulkul 
orders all his brothers to make a design in the sand. Now Marreldrs design 


1) CoiaiHCTon IM 4a. 2) m (1931) 51Z 3) Tattevin SSfi (1531) 4%f. 
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a^ees with th« rcitartg patient which Barkulkul had made on the doon 
Thus the adulterer is discovered i). He orders Marrelul ro make a great 
pit and to dig for a yam. When Marreliii is in the pit he kilts hifn+ (In the 
same way Qat's brothers let him descend into a hole to dig for a crab 
during which they try to kill him). After five days he brings MarrcIhJ hack 
to life* (In a similar way Qat of the Banks Islands revives his brothers on 
the fifth day after their having been killed by the ogre Qasavara. There 
are many other examples of the importance of the number S hi the Qat- 
Tagaro of the other islands leaves no doubt as to their identity. This is 
die. ''But Barkulkul did not u^ant to die. He gathered up his belongings and 
departed. His wife and some others followed after him*^^ They went mil to 
sea and disappeared (like Qat and Tagaro in all the other islands). But those 
w'ho remained vrept. One of the six brothers, Milesia, created war®). The 
similarity of so many of the details of this story with those of Qat and 
Tagaro of the other islands leaves no doubt as to iheir identity^ This is 
also pointed out by who says: '"The character of Barkulkul again 

suggests one of these visiting strangers who in so many parts arc looked 
upon as the founders of the tribal culture" 3), 

The same theme of adultery appears abo in a myth recorded by Suas 
from the Naniara District on the wxst coast of Pentecost* The tw'o riv'al 
brothers are here TortaJi "le grand chef" and UI, who in the absence of 
Tortali forces an entry' into hl$ brother's house and seduces his wife. 
From this mythological thane it is eviderit that Tortali belongs to the 
stone-using immigrants and this is borne out by the fact that he erected * 
a big stone w^all around his house and that he planted a few cycas palms 
near by, the remains of which, as vve have seen, are still to be found. In 
this myth Tortali is called "Me malt re du monde qui avail pour fonction 
principalc de piloler le soled'* and his brother Ul ^vas "'pilote de la lunc*' ^). 

Another mylh speaks of a man on a iree and a ghost on the ground. 
Since ihc rruin does not throw^ dowm to the ghost the fruit which the latter 


1) I shuitld like lo draw' aitenTion 10 dns dciall of the tradition wliicli may be of 
considerable importance in solving the problem of the fEcometricaJ drawings of 
Amhrym, Aoba, MalckliSsi, Pentecoit^ Alehin and VatL The mere distribution ot 
these drawings is in favour of ulicir atlnhmion to the mef^aliihlc cultures sec 
Hapodk in pF-Acnid 1*7 147, LaVasp 471 118, U is ihtrcforc highly significaut 

that Barkulknl, whose aFvsfTCialiou with Qat, Tagaro and Arabat—who are all stone- 
using immERrants—Is cvldcni, orders his brothers lo make drawings in the sand. 
Furlhcnnore, tlic following analogy u apparent: Lav Abu ( 471 ) has pointed out 
the cpnnisttiau of the geometrical drawings of the New Hebrides with the threshold 
designs ot Ihc Tamih rven witli the lahynnths ot the ^Mediterranean area. He 
has shown that the function of oh these things U that of locking up and defence. 
Would It not in some measure support this view that Barkulkul locked Up his 
house with A pattern of rotang ajid that this 'Mocking-up design*" reappears in the 
sand drawings of Marrelul? 2) Tattevih SSe J) |^| 57. 4) Suas 

002-90^^ some details oM llii^ myth not mentioued here are apparently due to 
fiiissEonary influciice. 
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■want^p llie is angrj' and Ict^ the irte grow up, so that tht man cannot 
descend. Then the man*s hair grows long, and on this his mother hangs a 
yam for him which he draws up i)- This in some way b reminbc^it of the 
episode of tht Qat stoiy: there too Qat‘s brothers commanded the tree 
upon which Qat is sitting to grow; or they command it to swell, so that 
Qai cannot descend. There Maraw^a lets him descend on his long hair and 
here too, the long hair plays a certain port but in a different way. 

We have only very little infomialion with regard to the mythology of 
Santo. Of the m^ths known, only that of the being Yetar (Sakaos) and 
Tautai or Soo (Tismulun) resembles those of the Qat-Tagaro-Ambat 
cycle. The follow^ing stoiy is told of Yetar ivho, acoording to the «Listing 
belief, lives in the sky like Tagaro of Pentecost- A man went down to the 

sea to spear fish. He speared a fish and put it on a stone on the beach. 

After that he went bock into the sea to spear more fish. When he returned 
he found no fish on the stone but a girl. He asked the girl whether she had 
seen a speared fish, but she replied that she was the fish and showed the 
spear wound on her arm- The man liked the girl and she became his wife. 
(This agrees with the way in which Amirat and Rabat found their wives, 

see later. This theme also occurs in a myth of Mota but w'ilhout any 

reference to a culture hero.) After a time she bore him a family, one of 
which was Yetar. Yetar was ciying, and the msm^ to tease Yetar's mother, 
said, A fish's child is crying". The mother was very' cross and she left the 
father and look the child to a big rock called Sere inside which w’as a 
cave. Here the child grew to manhood. When he was a young man he took a 
bamboo and cut his chest* upper abdomen, his arms and his back. Once a 
w'oman slipped into the cave desiring him. Her husband learned of this and 
vowed vengeance on Yetar- Yetar then made a canoe and sailed aw'ay to 
Big Bay in North Santo {this agrees w'ith the frequent thenrtes about 
departure in the Qat-Tagam-Ambat myths) *). Yetar is concerned with the 
birth of children. When a child is still in the mother's womb Yetar comes 
down from the sky and 'cuts" the fingers apartp separates the toes, cuts 
open the mouth, opens the eyes and ears, <^c. ^). 

The conception of the afterworld of the Sakaos is of interest for us- 
The mountain Takar or Urenv'esere is the abode of the dead. On one side 
of the road Leading to the afierw'orld two trees bend themselves dowm. If, 
during his life the dead man has not killed a man the trees allow him to 
pass; if, hotvever, he has done so, one of the trees rebminds under him* 
and killing him, catapuUs him to Yetar m the sky who eats the dead ghost 5), 
Upon this Cai-eli. remarks^). "The aUemaiive name of the mountain, 
Takar^ is certainly conuecled with the 1'agar or Tangaroa cult"'. The cata¬ 
pulting to the sky by means of a tree is reminiscent of the way in which 
Qat k-illed the ogre Qasavara, 

1> rwTM 147 2) CoumKGTON m 3> Set also CvpixL 121 

4) Deacon las 4641. 5) Deacon 185 463 t 6) IZl 53. 
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Island, Kinbal came to the island, pulled down the coconut, took one of the 
nuts and went home to Loormarit in Seniang* where he lived, and where he 
planted the coconut, thus intrcKlucing the coconut in this region i). Then 
Ambat made a house for himself^ a woman^s living house where he slept 
with his wife and a club house, where the four Ambat brothers slept 
(In this Ambat resembles Tagaro of Mac^o who also built hb gamaL) After 
having planted the coconut tree on Tomnian Island, Ambat took his bow 
and arrow and with them he shot down a coconut, which he drank Then 
all five brothers left Baiubrungh, and went to live on Tomman Island^ 
saying '*that it was a small place and therefore more suited to them than 
the large district on the mainland”^). 

As is well known Rivers has expressed the opinion that the megatithic 
immigrants peopled particularly the little islands w'hich w ere free of malanaT 
and that they avoided the mainland. Although the second part of Hivkrs" 
optnion cannot be generally accepictl as this study will show, the Ambat 
myth, on the other hand, coniinns Rivers' first opinion, since the Amliai 
here built up an artificia] island. I'his creation of an artificial island which 
in its typical Polynesian form U the mythological fishing up of an island, is 
"'a familiar companton of the Immigrants into Oceania'' as La yard puts it 
That it really belongs to the culture of the stone-using immignints will 
clearly be seen in the course of this study. 

The black woman Nevinbumbaau wutb the Jong or distended ears in 
ihe slor>' of La yard appears as a ser\'ant of the Ambat "and definitely as 
an inferior race, though whether one which the Ambat brought wuth them, 
or one w4icli they found already on the islands there is no sufficient 
evidence to show'*'^)* According to Deaco,^, Nevinbumbaau is an 
who tries to capture the Ambat brothers* and it is Ambat himself who 
labours to make Tomman Island habitable"). Deacok relates the follow^ijig 
myth about Nevinbiiinbaau ; Nevinbumbaau dug a pit in her house in 
order to catch and eat men who fell down into the pit, Awtrara once went 
to shoot fish. When he came to that house Nevinbumbaau invited him to 
eat with her, which he did. But finally the ogress look away the stone that 
was across the mouth of the pit and Awimra fell down into the pit, which 
she shut again. The same happened to three others of the Ambat brothers. 
When Ambat saw that his brothers did not return^ he took his canoe and 
went to the house of the ogress. Ambat ate with the ogress and fell into 
the same trap as his four brothers. But there he the root of a banyan 
tree, the banyan tree of Jumoran on Tomman Island, their home. So 
Ambat took his knife of bonCi "speared" into the earth and the earth split 
open, and they appeared out at the foot of the banyan of Jumoran. 

This story is identical with that of the ogre Qasavara of the Banks 

l) i>EACt>X W 627. 2} Lavaks 46A 2H f, DrACOX IS4 618 f. 3> Dsacon 184 
619. 4> 468 217. 5) Winbmnba-au according to LAVAitn^s s;iclllng. 6) LaVAkd 

4«S 217. 7> DtaouM t84 623. S) 184 7^7U. 
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Inlands who kiJIs the brothers of Qoi who are later brought to hfe again by 
Qatn and St ts also identical with tht &toiy of Merambuto of Aoba who 
tries to hill Tagaro and his brothers. The banyan root along which the Ambat 
brothers get back to iheir islands is certainly reminiscsit of the banyan root 
on which Qat of Macro ascended to the sky to bring back his sky-woman^ 
and In the same way the son and the wife of Tagaro of Pentecost ascended 
to the sky on a banyan root to bring back Tagaro, 

We shill here revert to the 1’orres Islands and add a myth which con¬ 
tains the same themes, although not so dearly expressed as in the myths 
of the other islands. The myth runs as follow's : Ditingavuv stole bananas 
in the gardens of the people, so that they decided to shoot him. Bui they 
T^vere all afraid; only Marawhihi wJio was more clever than they all shot 
at him with a bird armv of easuarina wood shooting one ear right off. 
Thereupon DilingaAmv dc!cided to have his revenge. So when the people Iwd 
a dance he gashered a great quantity of Tahitian chestnutSp roasted them 
and heated the stones, dug a very deep hole and covered over the mouth 
of it with the dress of leaves. As the people were dancing one of them 
fell out to take breath. Diliugavuv invited him to down on his dancing 
dresSp and when the man did so he fell down into the holt And Dilingavuv 
played the same trick on allp and on Marawhihi last of alL Then he took the 
stones that he had heated and threw them down into the hole to kill the 
men; but as he threw them down Marawhihi said to his companions: "*Come 
round over to this side of the pk’" and dicy did sOp and not one of them was 
killed. But Dilingavuv went home thinking he had killed them alL Then 
Marawhihi saw a banyan branch bending over the pit; and he said: Let us 
shoot one arrow after another at that banyan branch, makir^ each cue strike 
and fix itself Into the one before k. And they did so; and the reed-shafts of 
the arrows reached down to them into the pit. Then they climbed up on 
the line of arrows and got out of the pit, and so they all saved their lives* 
We are not told whether EHlingavuv is an ogre, and there is no mention 
of a group of brothers either. It is, however, significant that Marawhihi is 
more clever than the others; the theme of the chestnuts appears again— 
although in a somewhat modified form—in the myths of Qat and Qasa- 
v-ara of the Banks islands and also on Maevo and Pentecost* Like the Ambat 
brothers the characters in this story fail into a pit and are saved by 
Marawhihi as they were by Qat. Tagarn and Ambat in the analogous ogre 
stories. It i$ t>picaJ that the rescue is effected by means of a banyan tree 
modified only in this case by the characteristic theme of the shooting of 
one arrow into another, which we have found in connection with Qat of 
Maevo and Tagaro's son of Pentecost who shot their arrows into the sky. 
It is therefore certain that this I'orres Island story is identical with the 
others mentioned, but that it has undergone some modification* 
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Another Seniang story relates the following^): When Ambat and his 
brothers were living on Tomman Island, Ambat married an Amliat woman 
called Lindanda* She was white like the Ambai brothers. Her origin 
as follows: One day Ambat found a fish in a pooh Next day on going to 
the pctol again he could not see the fish, hut saw' a ^irl whom he accused 
of having stolen the fish. This she denied but finally confessed that she 
heraelf was the fish. Then Ambat took her home to be his wife. (This 
theme bears dose resemblance to the Mewun story of the origin of the 
wife of Kabat, and it agrees with the change of a fish into a girl in the 
story of the Sakaos. There, it will be remembered, the girl was Yetar^s 
mother and Yetar himself showed close resemblance to Qat and Ambat.) 
Now^ Awirara w^anted her, so he said to the other three brothers; Let us go 
to the mainland. There let us take uimoos leaves {this appears to he the same 
variety of leaves as used for poisoning fish) and dive to the bottom w'herc 
the giant dam is, and every time we come up w^e w^ill munch the leaves. 
Then Ambat will come along and we will tell him that we are easing the in¬ 
side of that clam. Then he w^ill dive dowm w*here it is and the clam will snap 
his head off. They asked Ambat to go with them and he agreed to do so. 
But before setting our he said to Lindanda : *'Here is a rope, if you see a 
dove come up from the sea, then tie this rope to a tree and hang yourself 
by itr'' Then he w^ent with the brothers^ The brothers deceived Ambat as 
they had agreed upon, Ambat dived dow'u and the dam bit off his head. 
Then as a dove his spirit flew to Lindanda and as she saw. this she hanged 
herself. The four brothers returned to Tomman Island, Awnrara thinking to 
have Lindanda as his wife* But when they came up* they saw her hanging 
from the tree.—Another version =2) relates that one day Ambat departed ap¬ 
parently to the maintand to take part in a dance. Awirara took this oppor¬ 
tunity of disobeying his brother's orders, and went into the hutK There he 
found the girl and violated her. When the girfs blood ran down plentifully, 
she in distress called put for Ambat who returned to Tomman Island. Seeing 
what had happened, he killed his wdfe and took arms against his brothers 
so that in the end he and they were all ktlled-—This story of adultery^ in 
spite of a variation in some of the details, is strongly reminiscent of the 
Story of Qat's wife and his brothers in the Banks Islands, and that of 
MarrelQI of Pentecost w+io seduces the wdfe of his brother Earkulkul, also 
by penetrating into the brother's house during his absence* And Barkulkul's 
association w^ith Qat and Tagaro has already been pointed out. 

The identity of Ambat with Qat and Tagaro of (he northern islands 
eaunot be doubted, since their niylhs agree even in minute details. Deacon, 
ivho also remarked upon these similarities, pointed out that Ambat (really 
A-mbat, A is the personal prefix) and Qat art also linguistically 
klcutical 3), 


1) Deacon ii4 620-62&. 2> Deacon W 717. Deacon lU 618 ^^ole Z 6ZJ. 
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Id Mtwufi the Kabal take the place of the Ambal ^), Ka is the personal 
prefix in Mewun, as A is in Seniadg, Ttie five brothers are still fcnown, but 
there are no tales recorded of them. Here it was the youngest who was the 
strongest and cleverest. One Kabat dwelt at Mdpmcs, the village with 
which lumoran is linked by a ghost path (nahal temes). This Kabat is 
called Butwanabaghap, "The High Mountain", He is regarded as the creator 
of rifln, domestic animals and magic. Every morning he used to dimb up 
to the east, to be in the sunshine because he was cold. And every' day be 
followed the sun round until it sank. One day going south he came to the 
small island of Mtlip off the south coast. Here at night he saw' a giant cUm 
which sent up a great spout of light, He killed the dam w'ith a stake, as 
Ambat had done tn Seniang. Thereupon he returned to Melpmes carrying 
the giant clam. The rocks and bluffs along the coast from Milip to Melpmes 
are die tracks left by his footsteps, for he was a giant, (This in some way 
resemble.s the shaping of the country by the treading of Tagaro in Pentecost 
and Aoba, but it more probably means a leaving of footprints—an extremely 
cbaracteristic incident the association of which with the stone-using immi¬ 
grants wiD be found in many analogous cases in the course of this study,) 
On arriving at Melpmes, according to one version, the giant clam turned 
into a U'oman called Ntmanin w'hom Kabat married {this corresponds to 
the changing of a fish into a woman in Seniang and Santo). Then Kabat. 
who lived alone in his club house in the sacred place (logho) at Melpmes 
built a house for his wife (like i^mbat of Seniaug who built his club house 
and a house for his wife, and Tagaro of Maevo who built his club bouse 
also). Nimanin bore tW'O sons called Mw'elnggil Veo and !Ravaa1. These 
children never saw their father Kabat for they lived with their mother. 
Not knowing w'ho he was they shot their father with two arrows. "So the 
Kabat died and was buried in the logho. But bis body never decayed. It was 
arranged in a sitting position, the hands resting oo the knees and sat upon 
a flat stone which was supported by tw'o low upright stones. On the head 
and knees, and at the buttocks were placed jars or cylinders of the pre¬ 
historic sacred pottery. Tall stones were then, erected round the body and a 
large slab placed across the top, the whole forming a dolmen-like tomb, 
"like 3 bouse*' as the native informant expressed it. This was then covered 
over with a mound of earth and small stones which can be seen to-day 
in the iogho of Melpmes,,. in time Mwdnggil Veo and Ravaai procreated 
a number of stones called tagha 2 ), They still stand in the logho at 
Melpmes to-day. There seems to be some doubt as to the number of these 
stones. In the list given 1 1 are named, and another is referred to; but in the 
logho of Melpmes only to stones were pointed out as Tagha stones. Further¬ 
more the myth runs that after a while every stone gave birth to a child, 
that each one of these children had a name prefixed by the title Kabat and 

1) DescoX IM 628-636. 2) Alt the stonw bear names . [JtACoX gives a list of 

these rames. 
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that each was the founder of one of the amwi or '^houses^' into which the 
people of Metpmes are divided. There are, however, only lo of these 
amwi" ^). This agrees completely with the story of Qai of the Banks 
Jsknds, who has n brothers all having Tagaro as their [irst name. The 
origin of the Kabat brothers who came forth from a stone agrees with the 
origin of Qat whose mother was a stone, and with the origin of the tenth 
fair and yctlow-haired child of Maevo who also came out of a stone. Bearing 
in mind the simitarity of the Ambat and the 12 Qat brothers of the Banks 
Islands, Wedgwood has drawn the following conclusion regarding the 
number of brothers in Mewun®): ''It does not seem impossible, therefore, 
that, according to Mewun mythology', there were indeed supposed to be 
12 lagha stones, and that the existence of only lO an^wi in Mdpmes is due 
to the dominating influence of the quinary system which is found through¬ 
out South MaJekula {as il is too, in the Banks Islands)"^)* It should, 
however, be noted that 12 brothers are found only in the Banks Islands 
and Pentecost whereas the number is to in Maevo and Aoha, 1 1 in Atchin, 
and 6 in South Pentecost. It has already been shown that all these groups 
of brothers are nevertheless identical. 

The myth then continues: 'The sons of Eutwanabaghap eventually died 
and like their father were buried in the logho at Mclpmes. Their graves 
were two pits Surrounded by stones into which they were put in a silting 
position, the pits were then filled in. On the knees, head and buttocks of 
each was placed one of the sacred pots, and some spcctmens of this sacred 
pottery to-day mark the spot where they rest. (During a visit to this logho 
Deacon saw this pottery*) Their bodies, like the body of Butwana- 
baghap, are supposed to have suffered no corruption." 

This method of burial is still in use to-day, but in Melpmes only, which 
village we have seen to be closely associated with the Kabat. It is usual 
for clan magicians only, since they arc regarded as the direct descendants 
of the Kabat, the only difference being that these men are laid prone and 
not contracted in a sitting position. They are buried in pits surrounded by 
a circle of Slones in the logho, as the sons of Butw'anabaghap ■*). 

We shall interrupt our discussion on the mythological evidence in order 
to furnish the mformation w'hich w^e have at our disposal regarding the 
stone-work of Mewim. We have hitherto postponed the study of this stone¬ 
work, since a knowledge of the myths Is necessary to imdetstand it. 

As has already been stated, the tagha stones now lie or stand in the 
sacred place (logho =. membrmbrkon in Seniang) of Melpmes. An avenue 
of coral blocks (dd, ee), running almost due cast and west leads from 
one Slone table at one end (a) to another called the nevet muogh (f) at 
the other. The lines of the blocks are not parallel but diverge towards the 
nevci muogh. On one side of this is a mound of trochus shells. Beside the 

l> Deacon IM 645. 3> l-M <k32f. 3) For tlie iliffcrent s^steni^ t>f 

counting see Deacom IS. 4> Deacos IS4 559 f. 
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other stone table is a mound of sktiUs (c). The coral blocks of which the 
avenue is formed comprise two sets; there are tm principal stones (ddd), 
five on cadi side, and these appear to be the stones which were procreated 
by Mwenggil Veo and Ravaai. The other set of stones (eee) is composed 
of smaller blocks which lie in disorderly formation near those just described. 
Deacon' writes of them: ‘Tt is impossihle to say whether these blocks 
originally formed "tables" or not. They presumably either stood upright, 
or formed horizontal stones of tables, and tbe others may have been 
supporting stones or may nQt".Thc nevet muogh, which means the "stone 



Fi^. Plan of dancing gtouod at MaickuU. (After Deacgk 1A4 647, 

fijf. 38). 

of or **tlic living stone** consists of ont krge slab of coral supported 
along one side and at the two ends by smaller uprights. The stone table 
(a) is built of a table stone supported at the two endSp and it stands bistde 
the remains of a ruined hut. This hut (b) is known as the amel (men's 
house) of Butwanabaghap. The heap of to one side of it is com¬ 

posed of the skulls of deceased men of Melpmes. The most sacred place in 
the togho is the tabooed area beside the nevet muogh. Here Mwdtiggil Veo 
and Kavaai arc said to be buried. At the spot under which the bodies are 
supposed to bCp He three of the sacred pots (hh), each measuring front l8 
inches to two fMtrin length. In the vicinity of the logho a low mound was 
pointed out to Deacon as Butwanabaghap's grave i)* 


1) Deacqw IM 646-649, 653, fig. 38 p. 647, PI. XXlU (A). 
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In ihe Inland district Uerik, the creator of the universe was a being 
called Smosibogaivis, He is “good". Opposed to him as an evil spirit i& 
Nembalangk. who caused men to die The myth about these two is 
certainly reminiscent of the other antagonists Qat-Tangaro loloqong (l^anks 
Islands), Tagaro-Suqematua (Maevo) and Tagaro-Stiqc (Aoba and Petite- 
cost) btn no details are recorded about these two antagonists. 

In Lambumbu, Hambat is known. He is reponsible for the eaislcnce of 
magic, Hambat Jived at the village of Lcmbelag, At his death a coconut also 
called Hambat sprouted from bis skull. ITiere is no trace of five brothers, 
bnt Hambat is ^so said to have been a white man *). 

Nothing is recorded in T.rambumbu about s^ beings, but one myth relates 
the attempt of the men of this district to dimb up to the sky. In order to 
increase the height of a palm many bamboos were fastened to it up which 
the men climbed, until the bamboos **did not come up anymore ; so they 
abeuidoned their project <). 

In the district of Lagatag, Hambat appears again as Hambut who dwells 
in the sky. He was the creator of mankind and of all things in general- 
When he had made the first child he let it down from heaven by its um¬ 
bilical cord 4). 

In Big Nambas there Is the creator Hoio, who corresponds to Tagani. 
A utimbcr of devil beings arc opposed to him®). Moreover, the story of 
ibc origin of the coconut from the head of a snake, the ancestor of Leveii- 
bish village, is of interest for us ®). 

On Atchin, the culture hero is caller Ta-har, He is regarded "as the 
benign creator, who is at once a stone and the moon, who made the islands 
and gave their inhabitants their languages, who arrived in a canoe and 
introduced the pig and the coconut to the ten legendary petromorphic 
brothers standing on the shore'"?). Elsewhere Layahd says “Tahsr is 
idetiltfied with the sun and the moon'*®). 

On Vao it is Taghar who created hcavai, earth and all things. He lives 
in the sky (according to Cabell in the moon which he keeps alight). He 
is also associated with the suit, stars, douds and winds®). It was said that 
Taghar formed the souls of children out of day, and put them into the 
moon from where they fell down to Vao. The children of the first couple 
which Taghar had created were two sons "qui nc s'entendant pas, se 
separ^rent" i®). This is reminiscent of the antagonism of the other Tagaro 
myths. 

Whether the myth “d’une tour construite en bambou sur la grande lerre 
ct d’ttnc dispersion consecutive des ouvriers, comme pour Babel" ‘^) relates 


1) DcAcoir IM 46, 2> Dzaook «4 637. 3) Deacoh 1M 734 f, 4J OcAom 
IM 638. 5> Lavauj 470 316, HaaeiSoM M2 113, 6) HAaiiSolr 342 US. 
7) Lavaao 47# 345 f, 8} 4Sa 200, 9) Capeu 121 62, RKfAuov 110 1321, The- 
problem of the cult of the sun ami ridou will be discussed later. 10) REitAuiir 
JlO 133. U) OuvEAiJ €24 341. 
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ad attempt to dinib up intu the sky, as in the myth of Lambumbu, or whether 
it is due to missionary influence cannot be decided* 

On Ambrym the creator is called Parakulkul i) or Barkolkol, according 
to SuASi^), but Vyu Yotab and Vyu Bimgbuagf also took part in the 
creation. Vyu Yotab, who desires good, lives *’on top*’ (this probably means 
in the sky as in the case of Tagaro of Pentecosti Yetar of the Sakaos, Tautai 
of Tisniulon, etc.); Vyn Bungbung, who rules on earth, wants evil, thus 
recalling the anlagottism found in the myths of the other islands. Originally 
all men walked on alt fours. So Vyu Yotab made them go on two feet. Hut 
Vyu Bungbung said that the laaj' mm who would not work should walk on 
all fours and degeoctrate into animals. (This ^rces with the myth of Qat of 
the Banks l^ands who made men. who formerly w'alked on all fours, walk 
On two feet, and this was also done by Tagaro of Aoba against the will of 
his antagonist Suqe, who wanted them to walk on all fours*). It is beyond 
all doubt that Barkolkol or Parakulkui of Ambrym is the same as Barkulkul 
of South Pentecost, whose association with Qat, Tagam, etc. has already 
l>eeii pointed out. This mythological connection with South Pentecost is all 
the more understandable, since, it wtU be remembered. South Pentecost had 
been peopled from Ambrym, and because the langti^e of Olal from where 
this myth comes is closely related to that of South Pentecost •*), and in the 
Barkulkul myth of South Pentecost previously mentioned, Barkulkul is in 
fact described as having gone to Ambrym, whence he returned to South 
Pentecost. 

In the Bakl or Bururoba district in the west of Epi, Turnbo na Toru 
is the creator of everything. Now the word Used is Maiano, the White Man. 
When the natives saw the first white men they thought these must be 
the great chiefs of antiquity and so the tradition changed from Tumbo 
na Toni to Marano *). This identification with the white men is of the 
greatest importance, since it is likely to indicate light skin. Wc have 
enumerated the many reasons leading to the assumption that Qat was 
light skinned, and we have seen that the first Europeans were accordingly 
Identified with Qat. In Seniang the first Europeans were believed to belong 
to the same race as the Ambat owing to their white skin, and were there¬ 
fore called Ambat too* Capell is therefore quite right tn remarking with 
regard to our present myth; '*It is mo^re likely that further investigation 
might have shown something akin to the Hambat belief of South West 
Malekula" *)* 

The creating spirit in North-east Epi is variously called Do, Ndrc, or 
Mreie according to the dialect, but the Rev. T. SstAiLi. mentions also without 
further definitcoti Supua and Tesupua, which looks like Supwe or Suqe of 


1) Lamb 4S3 212 and qnoied by Sfdsei 7Ba JdS. 2> SM 9D6ff. J) See alio 
Laub 453 213 Quoted by SmslU 739 339, CAPm. 121 63, SUAS M6 906-909, the latter 
recording only the two beings Barkolkpl and his antagonist Bugtiarn. 4) Sreisra 
719 ». 5) OFE14, 121 M f frtm Culm, 6) 121 65* 
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Mae\-o, Aoba. Penlccdst, etc. He mentions, but does noi relate ''a legend 
of the ktting out of the water to aErcounL for the islands"* Certain markings 
in ihe rocks are cjcplained as Mreie'^s footprints^ and others as the foot¬ 
prints of Sopua* Suptia Is said to have resided on the island imtil he left it 
in a fit of anger i). This leaving of footprints reminds one of the footprints 
left by Kabat in Mewun, and it moreover agrees with the footprints of 
Maui of Polynesia, the hero who is analogous with Qat, Ambat, Tagaro. 
etc. Snpua":^ final departure agrees completely with the departure of 
Qat in the Banks Islands, Tagaro in Maevo, Aoba, Pentecost^ of Barkulkul 
in South Pentecost and Yetar of the Sakaos. 

With regard to the origin of the coconut, tradition relates that it sprang 
from the body of a snake which was burnt by a man after the snake had 
had a female child by this man^). We have found the same theme in the 
analogous sloiy^ of Big Nambas. The Epi story' furthermore resembles the 
following myth of the origin of the coconut of the Torres Island 
This story relates that a large snake gave birth to a girl. A man of Motalava 
came to Hiw and married the girl, but she deceived him about her mothert 
the snake. A child was bom to them, but the man did not yet know that 
his wife's mother was a snake; and when the child was horn she gave it to 
its grandmother, the snake, that it might iook after it while she and her 
husband went to work, and the snake coiled itself round the child. One day 
when the man and his wife returned from their garden, he went first, and 
coming to the door of the house he saw the snake and killed it. Then the 
woman mourned for her mother and buried her- One day a coconut sprang 
up from the grave. 

Similar to the Tagaro story of Maevo and the story of Aoba, the origin 
of the sea is also described in Epi. An old woman surrounded the sea by a 
stone dyke, but broke down the dyke later, so that the sea flowed out^). 

The very interesting intermediary^ position of Fate which lies between 
the Melanesian islands of the north and the Polynesian influenced islands 
of the south has already been discussed. This is also traceable in the mytho- 
logy, and Fate is therefore of special interest for a compatadve study. 
**lt IS remarkable that --- Takaro or Taugalga is recognized as the 
Supreme Being"' says Macdonald**). Tuenes record that ^*Supu was the 
name of thejr principal god of the heave us, who was said to be the creator 
of Fate and everything on it"'")* It is also Supu who brings the souls 
of the dead to the $ky, to the sinih to the moan or into the uuderworld 
but the accumey of this information, which is not confirmed by any other 
author, has been doubted by Sfeiser^). It is certain that Supu of Fate is 


1) CatoX 12i M-66. 2) See also Cafiux tZI 66. 3) RioDiac 7IS 162 f. 

4) ZOS ttl mi. RiDDif 7ia 160-162L 6) S13 166 quoted also by 

Spetsek TS® J59 and C^nul 121 63. 7) 90Z and quoted by SrCisEM 783 3SU, 

3) TuiLKrK 962 334 quoted by SmsEii 729 325. 9) 7S9 32S, itt abo OnAV 36S 232. 
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identical with SupuA of Epi of whom we were, however, onljr able to make 
the small but characteristic remark, that he finally departed. 

Another story of Fate runs as follows; In the bej^nning a chief on Mdi 
bad two children who were always crying and who never dept, because the 
sun never set, and there w'as no darkness or night, but perpetual day. So 
he set out in search of night and. after going round the island, was directed 
to the most eastern point to a place called Batilelo. Here he caught the 
darkness of night and sleep as it arose from the sea and brought it back to 
his home t). This agrees with the creation of night by Qat in the Banks 
IsUndSr and by Tagaro in Aoba and PtntccosU 

According to smother story, all things such as yams, pigs, cic. came down 
from heaven. The people of heaven used to come down, take off and lay 
aside their wings and fish at low water by night. In the momingi putting 
on their wings^ th^ reascended. A man watched them and hid the wings 
oi one, a woman, who therefore could not reascend, and whom he look 
as his wife- She bore two sons called Karisibum and Mak:aiafald+ She after' 
wards found her wings and returned to the sky. Her two sons, after they 
had groi^^n up^ were able to follow hen They broughtp or l^t down ui a large 
basket, the differoni kinds of yams, etc, with which the world is filled^). 
The identity of this myth v^^ith the myths of the winged sfcy-woinGn alr<^dy 
mentioned is cvidcnL It will be retnembered that in Mota, Meralava and 
South Pentecost they were married to an ordinary man, although, at least 
in Some of th se myths, it was probable that this man w-as Qat. 3n Maevo 
she was married by Qat and in Aoba by Tagaro^ There is still another polni 
to be menliooed: in the near Nguna Island which, culturally, is closely 
connected with Fate, and where the same myth, with insignificant variants 
was known, the native informants on the subject of this sky-being '"thought 
li ivas Mauitikitiki, but they were not sure*^ ®). If this be true, this would 
agree with Tagaro who, according to the Pentecost versioUi came from the 
and the other culture heroes which were connected with the slq^. In 
this case* the phrase "'all things such as yams, pigs, etc. came down from 
heaven"^ would bring the Polynesian Mauitikitiki still closer to the heavenly 
culture heroes. In the Nguna version Karisibum and Makalafaki become 
Karislpuma and Makosavaki^). Whereas in the Fate version it is only 
&aicl with regard to the two sous that '"^tbey W'ere able to follow her \ the 
follow^ing is specified in tlie Nguna version ^ '"They took an arrow and 
shot it up and the point of it stuck in heaven- They then shot another one 
and the point of that stuck in the end of the first one, and so on till they 
had shot ten arrow's- They then climbed up on these arrows to heaven and 
$aw their grandmother. Thiy asked where their father and mother were 
With a piece of $ugar cane they' cut the eyes of their grandmother 


1> yAcoa!f^L& SIT * TSl. Macooxald SIT* f. 3) CAmi 121 60. 
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who was blind, and she saw. {This is in some way reminiscent of the separa^ 
lion by cutting of the fingers, toes, and the cutting open of the eyes, etc, 
of the children in the mother’s w'Omh by Yetar of the Sakaos and Tatilai of 
Tismulun, Santo.) Makosavaki took out the eye of his brother Karisipmna 
and showed it to his father and mother, and took it back again and put it 
in its place in his brother’s body and said to him: Have you seen ray father 
and mother, and he said: Yes, 1 have seen them” This ascension to the 
sky on arrows shot one into the other we have found also on Maevo where 
Qat follows the winged woman to the sky in this way, and on Pentecost 
where Tagaro's son follows his father into the sky in a like manner also. 
Furthermore, we have come across this theme in connection with Dllingavuv 
of the Torres Islands, whose association with the Qat-Amhat myths was 
evident. CAP£:l.t, has stressed the interesting and very strong resemblance 
of this myth W'ith that of the Maori by saying : “The story has its counter¬ 
part in Maori legend, w-here Karihi and his brother Tawhaki try to ascend 
into heaven, but in this case Karihi fails, and only Tjwhaki reaches the 
dwelling of Iiis blind grandmother Matakerepo. Tawhaki restored her sight 
to her". It should be noted that in the Nguna version too it seemed to have 
been only Makosavaki who reached the sky although the myth docs not say 
this explicitly, speaking on the contrary partly in the plural, so that it would 
seem that this applies to both of the brothers. But since it is said later 
".Makosavaki took out the eye of his brother Karistpuma and show'ed it to 
his father and mother, and took it back again and pul it in its place iu his 
brother’s body" etc. it seems probible that Kafisipuiua, like Karihi of the 
Maori myth, did not reach the sky. This would also correspond to the Tanna 
myth (see later) according to which only one child came into the sky 
restoring the sight of the old woman there. 

The Polynesian influence is most ctearly manifest in the person of Maui- 
tikitiki and Tamakaia (his offspring or grandson, or his father according 
to the Nguna version). These were the first men and the creators of all 
things. Maui fished up the island, though the rope broke in the process, 
and this accounts for the scattered islets. To raise the land he stood on 
Emac Island where his footprints arc still shown. *). Tuumer records that 
men were thought to have been created from stones and earth ^). Thus 
we sec that the place of the culture heroes Qat, Tagaro, Ambat, etc. is 
taken here by Maui who, tike them, is the creator of all tilings. The theme of 
the creation of an island, which we have also found in connection with 
Ambat of Malekula, appears here for the first time in the general Polynesian 
form as the fishing up of an island. And the typical Polynesian theme of 
the ’‘footprints" of Maui we have related before in connection with Kabat 


1) Cafeu. 121 2) 121 70. 3) MacdoKaU> Sl7» 731, StS 173, CoDBiNCTDir 
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of Mewun, and Mere! and Supua of Epi. Mani had a wife named trd 
Mamtikitiki i). This coincides with the name of Qal^s wife of the Banks 
Islands, which is Tto Lei, Iro meaning woman (for instance: Tro Vtlgale^ 
the first woman^ Iro Qalgoro or Ifo Uh the mother of Qat, and in Maevo: 
Ro Motari, Qat^s wife) and hd. being the name. 

With regard to Erfomonga we have seen that Polynesian influence apart 
from the introduction of herediiao' chieftainship^ ha^ had very little effect* 
This is confirmed by the mythology which also shows strong resemblances 
to the Northern New Hebrides. On the other hand, as far as 1 am awarCr 
nothing is known of Maui. According to the myth of Erromnnga^ Nobu 
or Nabu, a superior being, is the creator of all things and also of the islaml 
There are several versions of the creation of the first human beings One 
verBion States that men were made of earth. Men at first went like pig&> 
and pigs walked erect like men. This was changed by a lizard going up a 
coconut tree falling on the back of the pig and making it stoop and creep. 
After the creation of men, women* and the island, Nobu went away to 
another island®)^ Beekciiley' tells us that the Erromongans call all 
strangers '"Nobu^* "whether black or white*' 3). Regarding this Capeel 
remarks: question we would like to be able to answer but cannot, ht 

Was Nobu a white man like the Hambat of Malekula?’^"*). What we can 
conclude with certainty is, that the Nohu myth belongs to the cyxle of the 
Qat-Tagaro^Ambat myths; Nobu is the culture hero w'ho^ like Qat, Tagaro, 
Ambat, etc, created everything; that men first walked on all fours and pigs 
upright fias its counterpart in the myths of the Banks Islands, Aoba and Am- 
brytn; this original order was changed in the Banks Islands by Qat^ in 
Aoba by Tagaro and in Ambrym by Vyu Yotab; that Nobu departed 
finally from the island agrees with the final departure of alnrost all the 
culture heroes we have met so far. We have found the identification of the 
culture heroes w^ith Europeans in the case of Qal of the Banks Islands, the 
Ambat of Seniang and Tumbo na Toni of Epi, and we have indicated the 
direct source of in forma tiun or the indirect condusions showing that these 
culture heroes were Ught-^kinned. Although Brenculey ^ys that the 
foreigners whet her black or while^* were called "Nobu'^ 1 think the 
analogies are strong and numerous enough to assume that in all probability 
Nobu w-as light'skinned. 

That this b actually the case is confirmed by the following Erromongan 
myth which Humphreys records as follows s): There have been three 
peoples in the island. The Nompo or Nombo w^ene a very ilghl-skinned folk, 
who still live in the centre of the island, although no one ever sees ihem 
nowadays. They were the first-comers and w^ere followed by the Loson-u, a 
very dark-skinned, woolly-haired folk, much like the present day Erromon- 

1) Capeu. 121 (iS f, MACDo?iAiJi SIT* 2) TuitNEiL rtt 4%, quoted by Sr*i 5 E* 
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These second people saw the Nombo working in iheir gardens with 
tJhe digging stick Not knowing horticuilnrei. they asked what those women^ 
pointing to the digging sticksp wore doings and sedng that they were good 
called oul: '‘Give tis that woman/* As a result they learned the use and 
caro of gardens and becamo agrictiJttiralisis. The third people are the 
present Erromongans/^ Humph It evs does not identify Nompo or Nombo 
with Nobn or Nabu in spite of the similarity of their names, but, on the 
contrary, records iheir stories as two separate and apparently quite in¬ 
dependent myths. But I am strongly convinced that the characters of both 
these myths are identical^ the only difference being that in one instance the 
myth speaks of an individuaL character and in another of a group of bettigSr 
an inconsistcnc)'^ which, however, equates them even more dosdy lo Qat and 
Ambat. The opinion tliat the light-skinned Nonibo were actually the stone- 
using immigrants is strengthened by the fact that they are described as the 
Introducers of agriculture, as the megalilhic people in Melanesia generally 
are, and that chronologically tiiey preceded the dark-skinned Melanesians, 
a fact which will also frequently be confirmed as this study proceeds. 
Moreover, in another myth Nobu is described as the creator of the chiefly 
class of the Island Now, it has been seen that in the Northern and 
Central New Hebrides, it was the stone-using iinmigrants w'ho became 
members of the high ranks thus replacing the institution of chieftainship* 
and it will be seen in the course of this study that the stone-using Immigrants 
became the chiefs in many areas of Melanesia, For all these reasons I am 
of the opinion that Kompo or Nombo and Nobu or Nabu are identical and 
that they are representatives of the slonc-using immigrants. 

Another piece of evidence for connection wnth the northern islands is 
the myth of an old woman who alone knew of the sea. From this she took 
whaler for her food after which $he covered it with a stone. Her niece w^ho 
was curious, tried to lift the stone herself and the water poured out with 
great power thus forming the sca^). This story w'c have come across in 
Maevo and Aoba, a certain version of it in Pentecost, and also on Epi. 

As already mentioned^ in spite of Polynesia influciiccs the Melanesian 
character has been well preserved in Tanna. The mythology shows dose 
connections with the Northern New Hebrides as w*ell as Polynesian 
influence^ 

Tangalua (this is the Tanna form of the word Tangaroa) had an Aniwiui 
woman, Seimatap as his wife. She had a little boy- The Aniwatis hated 
Tangalua because of his cel or snakc-like fomi. So they killed him with 
a big dose of kava. Before he died he told Selmata to watch the place 
where he was buried, for something would grow there. Then he died and 
was buried. Out of his two eyes grew a coconut tree. But only Sdmata and 
her child knew that its nuts were good to eat. One day the little boy 
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revealed the secret to the other hoys, vvhercufMjn Seiinals was very afigry 
and pulled up the tree and tore it to fragments. The wind scattered these 
fragments among all the islands^ so they all have coconuts nowi). 
Hum Pit KE vs, who also records this myth with some insignificant variations, 
gives the further information regarding the wife of the snake; Besides 
the trees, a spring of very^ sweet water gushed forth over the place where 
the snake^s body lay, around which the woman built a strong stone w^alU 
She forbade her son to tell anyone of this water. But one day the boy 
r vcalcd this secret* In anger at his disobedience, the woman threw down 
the Slone wall surrounding the spring and the water gushed forth in a 
great stream, which eventually formed the sea We have encountered 
both these themes—the origin of the coconut and the making of the 
sea—‘in some of the nijiths associated tvlth the culture heroes Tagaro, 
Ambat, etc. 

Another Tanna myth relates the story of a man who, when out one day 
shooting, saw a bird in a tree. Just as he stretched his bow^ the bird turned 
into a woman whom the man took for his wife. Previous to this time the 
people of the island had lived mtirely on nuts and native fruits, but the 
wontan introduced the yam into Tanna- Her name w^as Masineruk. Some 
time later she had a son. Once the grandmother was beating the child. 
Masineruk tvas very angry and, taking her son* she ran towards the beach. 
The sea parted and the woman and her diild walked away on the bed of the 
ocean. When her husband tried to follow, the whaler closed behind them 3), 
It is almost certain that this is a version of the familiar stories of the winged 
women. Here this w'oman introduces the yams. In a somewhat similar way 
it W’as said of the w^ing-ed ivoman of Maevo who was mariied by Qat that 
if she stretched out her hand for yamS;^ bananas, etc* these came into her 
hands without her being obliged to gather them. In Fate. Karisipuma and 
Makosavaki, the tw^o children of a man and a winged sky-woman let down 
from the sky baskets containing yarns and other things. That the sky-beings 
finally depart from the earth returning cither to the sky or going over the 
sea, b the characteristic incident recurring always in these myths of the 
other islands. In Mota, Maevo, i^c. the winged woman left her husband 
because he scolded her. In the same w^y the mother of Yetar (the sk>- 
being of the Sakaos) who from a fish turned into a woman (that is the way 
in which also the Ambat-Kabat women originated) left her husband because 
he had derisively called her child» the child of a fish. That this woman 
Masineruk was really a sky-womaat and that she belongs to the cycle of the 
Qat'TagarcKAmbat myths, is also evident from the following Tanna story 
recorded by Humphreys'^): Two women and a little girl were clearing 
thdr garden and burning the dry leaves. The child was warned not to go 
near the fire, but it did $o and was caught into the draught and carried up. 

I> Rav 6S€ 151. 2) HtJMFHMYS m ^2L 1) 398 4) 398 
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with the smoke, to heaven. (In the same way, it will be remembered the 
winged woman of Mota made a firOp In the smoke of which she ascended 
to the sla')- Here she saw a blind woman feeding a large number of pigs* 
Fcding veiy hungiy the child began to the pigs^ food. The pigs made 
a dtsturbancep which caused the blind wornaup whose name was Masincruk, 
to cry nut ‘"Who is thereThe child replied "Tt is V\ (This is strongly 
reminiscent of the light skinned children of Qat's sister in Maevo, who* 
when they came to Qai's house took away the food of Qat^s pig to eat it 
themselves and who later killed the ogre Taso. This theme is also found in 
one of the myths of the Torres Islands) Then the little girl made a 
mixture of fruit and IcaveSp told the blind woman to dive into a pooh aJid 
w^hJIe she was below ihe surface, the girl poured the mixture into the 
water. On coming out of the pool Masintmk found her sight restored. (In 
a somewhat simjJar way Karisibum and MakosavakJ of Fate restored the 
sight of their grMdraother in the sky, b}- cutting open the eyes; see also 
the Polynesian parallel mentioned.) One day the child saw the earth below 
her and her home, a sight which made her very homesick. So Masincrtik 
low^ered her down on a long line through the door in the floor of heaven. 
When the child reached the earth Lhe line was seen to ascend to the sky 
again, and, later, returned at intervals, each time with a pig fastened to the 
end. These pigs were a present to ihe child and her people from Masineruk. 
—This descending from the sky corresponds to the various forms of descen¬ 
ding from the sky on the spider's line (Mota), by means of the banyan 
root (MaeVO, Peniecost), etc. mcniioned before. It is of particular interest 
in that here pigs are let down from the sky to the ^rth, since we have 
repeatedly seen that pigs were introduced by the light-skinned culture heroes 
whose association with the sky was frequently evident. 

Ascension to the sky in a manner similar to that we have just seen is 
mentioned in the following story of Tanna, Amosisiki (this is the local 
form of Maul tiki tiki) had intercourse with a woman and the son bom 
named Ka. A dispute arose one day between him and the natives, and in 
anger he set fire to his house and went up to the sky in the flames s). 

The close connection with the Qat-Tagaro-Ambat mythology is even 
more evident from the following myth of Teramsamus (Eamsumas, 
according to HuMPHREVsi) and the Polynesian l!i>Iatiktiki: Teramsamns 
having eaten all the inhabitants, goes and looks for black people, eats them, 
looks for while people—"this docs not mean Europeans"—takes them and 
throws them into a bole in a rock and shuts them up. Then he tells them 
that they arc to wait for him till he goes and makes taro for their food. They 
remain tn the cave and sing and dance. Matiktiki goes past and hears 
dancing. He asks them what they are doing there, but they say: Our 
ancestor goes to make taro for our food. But Matiktiki says: He will kill 
you and goes to make food with you. Then he breaks in pieces the tock. 


1 } See DuxiAD 205 74. 2) Cafeix 121 76 frcmi Cuxx- 
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They come oui and run id a place where ihcy see a tow of fish. They eat and 
leave none of Teramsamus' food. When Temmsamus comes ImcIc to the hole 
in the rock he sees that they ate gone, Maliktild and the children tun to a 
makopo, a va,riety of bre 3 !d''fruit tret Th^ pull out its core and the chUdren 
go in and fill up the space. Matiktiki sits on the edge of the core hole and 
puts the core in again, Tctamsamils who feds hungry plucks the tnako^, 
lays it on the fire and cooks it. The youngsters feel the steam, but Matiktiki 
tells them to put out the fire, and the fire goes out. Teramsamus takes away 
the bread-fruit and lays it down and goes and looks again for wood. They 
pull out the core and come out and pul the core in again and run to a 
casoarina tree (nil). They all climb to the lop of the tree. There they arc 
finally discovered by Teramsamus who asks them how they managed to 
get there. They reply t \Vc went on the palms of our hands. So he goes 
there on his bands and splits them. Then they say: We went on the soles 
of our feeL The same thing befalls his feet, his head, and his knees. Then 
Matiktiki says: We went on this thing, and lets down a small rope, to which 
Teramsamus hangs on, and goes up. Then Matiktiki cuts in two the small 
and Teramsamtis faUs down and is killed. They send forth a black 
dove, then a bronze-wing dove and then an ant to see whether be is dead. 
They all see that he lies and is silent. Finally they send a small black bird 
which goes and passes right through the body. Tb^* exclaim: He is dead 
verily. Then Matiktiki takes a bamboo knife, lances the body and one by 
one they rise till everyone who had been eaten came to llfe ^). In a similar 
version of this story' it is the ogre Sernsem who devoured aU the people 
of Tanna. A woman saved her little girl beneath a shrub, but then the woman 
was eaten herself. The child grew to be a woman and bore twin sons, whom 
she named Kasasaou and Kaniapnln. She taught them to use spears, hows 
and arrows, W'ith which the boys later killed the ogre. The verification of 
death with the birds, the cutting of the body to pieces and the changing of 
those pieces into the people eaten before, occur likewise in this sioty ®>. 

In analysing this story, we find the following analogies: Teramsamus 
looks for white people, “this docs not mean Europeans'\ to eat th^, 
and he shuts them up in a rock from w'hich they arc liberated by Matiktiki. 
It may be added that, according to one version, the ogre was killed by two 
children of a woman who had been spared as a child. The ogre stoty agrees 
with that of Qasavara of the Banks Islands who killed the brothers of Qat, 
land with that of Nevinbumbaau of Malekula who let the Ambat brothers 
fall into a pit to eat them; it corresponds also to the story of Dilmgavuv of 
the Torres Islands who loo let his victims fall into a piL In one of these 
stories they are saved by Qat, in the other by Ambat and m ihe Torres 
Islands by Marawhihi. The place of Qal, Ambat and Marawhjbi is taken 
in this story by Matiktiki in accordance with the Polynesian influence on 
the Tanna culture. The two children of Qat's sister in Maevo, the only sur- 
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viv< 3 TS after Taso had killed and eaten all the people (this coinddes with 
the Semsem version of Tanna) and who later kill the ogre, were light- 
skinncdi as was prohahiy Qat himself and also the Ambat. Here too the 
victims of the ogre are white skinned; we understand now why "‘this does 
not mean Europeans"', These white people, before saving tbemselves* cat the 
food of Teramsamus, In the same way Qat, before saving himselfp took all 
the food out of the oven of the ogre ^savara. Matiktiki save& the white 
children by shutting them up in a bread-fruit tree This agrees with the 
story of Qat who saves his brothers from Qasavara by shutting them up in 
the rafters and the house posts of Qasavara's gani^; in a similar way, 
Tagaro of Aoba hid his brothers in a shell and other places from the 
pursuing ogre (Merambuto). The final rescue on the casuarina tree in 
Tanna agrees completely with the rescue of Qat and his brothers on Qat's 
casuarina. The attempt^ fmsirated by Matiktiki, to kill the children by the 
heat of the fire is reminiscent of the attempt of Dilingavuv of the Torres 
Islands to kill his victims by heated stones whioh be threw' into the hole 
in which he kept them, an attempt which was frustrated there too by the 
analogous hero Marawhthi. The manner in which the ogre is killed in Tanna 
differs from that related in the Banks Islands. Whereas Qai catapults the 
ogre into the sky, the method of killing m our present story characteristically 
agrees with that related in the analogous Polynesian story'. Thus the two 
boys Laupanini and Laupanana of the Samoa story' kill the ogre Tuliwae 
Pupula by letting him dinib up a rope and w'hen he is at the top they let go 
the rope and the ogre falb to the ground and b killed 2), The corroboration 
of the ogre s death by means of the birds and finally the creeping through 
the body of the ogre agrees w'iih the $iory of the Polynesian Maui, who, 
with many birds went out against Hine-nui-te-po to kill her. Also Maui crept 
through her body, the only difference being, that^ since the birds laiigh at 
that moment, the ogress wakes up and kills Maui 

The theme of the fishing up of the island i$ not recorded from Tanpa. 
The creator is Wuhogin (East and West Tanna) (Uhngen, according to 
Gray) : he formed the natural features of the country' (by this he is a 
physiographical shaper as Tagaro in AcAa and Pentecost); he created the 
people and gave them their customs. In South Tanna this creator is called 
Kumesen ^). 

U has already been seen that many dements of the hTurihem New Hebri¬ 
des are lacking on Tanna, The secret sodely does not exist, the lying drum 
and the pig found in all the other New Hebrides are, on this island ‘"nur 
verkiimmert vertreten"*, and the remains of stone-work were so insignificant 


1) TIse bread'friiit trcc^ called mbeteb in Setiiang, is of some iiri^hartancc partial- 
larly in the graded society, thus for instance m wckxJ for the images in the grades 
4, 7 ^ tJ, 14 is of the Nimangki society of Senlangi. I>EAmN lAI 321, tee also the 
information of Layard previously nietitloncd. 2 } See Kamehuch 339 243-246, 
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that Humphreys declared that megaliths had never existed on the island: 
on the other hand, we have emphasized the connection of Tanna with New 
Caledonia. Nevertheless, the mythology shows that the Qat-Tagaro~Ambal 
myths reached this island, although some of the mythological elements came 
subsequently from Polynesia. 

In Futuna, which culturally strongly resembles Tanna and Aniwa, the 
same ogre story is known as on Tanna. But here the ogre bears the name 
Taposiesi and the hero who saves the children is Moshikishiki, corres¬ 
ponding to Walikliki of Tanna. Instead of the casuaritia tree it is the 
almond tree by means of which they climb up into the sky. The death of 
the ogre is corroborated in a similar manner, but here it is the boys who 
came to the ogre „like a fly'' and “like a large black ant" The same 
story with very slight variations is also known by the people of Aniwa ®), 

In Futuna and Aniwa Moshikishiki (according to GUNH: Amoshikishiki 
in Futuna and Moshikishiki or Matshiktshiki in Aniwa) fished up the 
islands Futuna and Aniwa. He planted his feel firmly on the coral rock# 
opposite each island to lift them above the waters, and they show the deep 
print of his feet. The line broke and is now shown as a row of stone# 
jutting out from the coast of Fuiima^). According to the Aniw'a account, 
the volcano on Tanna w'as once a part of the Island of Aniwa. Pain fell 
day after day and tiic sea rose and began to cover everything. Moshikidiiki, 
fearing the fires of the volcano would be extinguished fay the flood, split it 
off and floated it across to Tanna, where it still is. On the southern end of 
.''\niwa there was a beautiful spring and a river with rich lands all around. 
But the people would not do what Moshikishiki wanted them to do; so he 
became angry, and split off the richer part of Aniwa with the spring and the 
river and sailed away with them across to Aneityum *), so that Moshiki¬ 
shiki, here also, appears as a physiographical shaper like the other analogous 
culture heroes mentioned prcvion.<ily. It has already been mentioned that, 
according to a stoiy of Futuna, many generations ago a large canoe full of 
men, women and children drifted from Tonga to Futuna and Aniwa, led 
by Moshiki^iki (according to Giel and Eckardt he is called Maisiki). 
Then the god is said to have returned to his home the ocean 

The story of Tangaroa told on Tanna is also told on Aniwa. Tangaroa's 
wife who, according to the Tanna version, originally came from Aniwa, is 
here named Keke. After Tangaroa’s death {here also he is an eel or a sea 
snake) she Cut off his head and planted it, and out of it grew the sago palm 
and the coconut palm (niu) ^), 

In Aneityum wc meet with Maui in the person of Maui tiki tiki (as in Fate 
and Nguna). He is the great rain god, but apart from this nothing is known 
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of hJmi), The fishing up of Anrityum ^\'as done by a apirit called In- 
hugaraig who eventually set man and woman upon the island. He was 
covered w'ith a shell like a tortoise, and cast his sh^ away leaving it behind 
him when he went travelling 

On Ancityum, the story is also knowti of the retnoval of a volcano w'hlch 
was fotmeriy on this island; it was removed to Tanna, This is not attributed 
to any particular being, but it is said in a general way that the natmas 
(ghosts and spirits too) were responsible for its removal 5). 

These data make It probable that, particubrly in the most southern 
islands, Futuna, Aniwa and Aneityum, many mythological themes came to 
this area from Polynesia. 

IVho are the stone-wsing immigrontsf 

Deacon, Layaao and Harrison are all three of the opinion that the 
light-skinned culture heroes Qat*Ambat arc the introducers of the megaliths, 
but this opinion applies to a limited area only. Indeed Deacon's assumption 
of the existence of four different cultures applies to the whole archipelago 
of the New Hebrides *), but one of the inevitable drawbacks of Deacon's 
posthumous work is that we do not know all the facts upon which he based 
his conclusions. Here again it is unnecessary to emphasize that in our 
opinion all the culture heroes mentioned so far are one and the same, 
although they appear under different names. The stories recorded about 
them show sudi complete agreemttit that one cannot separate one from 
the other. It is therefore evident from these stories that the following heroes 
are identical: Qat (Banks Islands, Maevo), Marawhiht (Torres Islands), 
Tagaro (Maevo, Aoha, Pentecost), Takaru (Male), Tshar (Atchin). 
Taghar (Vao), Talaro or Tangaloa (Fate), Tangaroa (Aniwa), Tumbo na 
Toru (Epi), probably also Supua and Mreie (Epi), Tangaltia (Tanna), 
Ambat, Kabat, Hambat, Han'^ut, Horo (Malekula), Barkulkul (South 
Pentecost), Barkolkol and Vyq Yotah (Ambiyra), Yctar (Sakaos), Tautai 
(Tismulun) and Nobu (Ermmonga). In the Southern New Hebrides we 
have Mauitikitiki (Fate, Aneityum), Matiktifci (Tanoa), and Mosbikishiki 
(Futuna, Aniwa), who are identical with the culture heroes of the other 
islands of the New Hebrides, the only difference being that they are 
composed of mythological elements of the Northern New Hebrides on the 
Ode hand, and of Polynesian elements on the other. 

In the foltowmg cases these culture heroes or the sky-beings associated 
with them, were found to be light skinned: The tenth child of a group of 
brothers of Maevo, who as we have seen, corresponds completely with Qat 

l) HimtitREva m 112, Rav «ae 147, Cateu. 121 ?9, Uwittt 4*7 713, Giav 3W 
COPWKCTOK 162 296, 2) Husjfhbevs 3U 112, Lawkiz «7 712f. acoordins to 

Cqdiikgton 16Z 2S9, 2% he is called ^cordin^ to H. Muisj^y SW 2S 
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and hJs brothers, was fair-skijaoecl and his hair was yelJow; Qaf^s lister's 
children in Maevo were lighMkitinec) (see the agre story) and in the analo¬ 
gous ogre story of TaUM. the children saved by Matiktiki were white-skinned 
too. These facts, combined with the identification of Qat with the first Euro¬ 
peans, entitle us to conclude that Qat of the Banks Islands was light-skiimcd 
himself too. This is also the opinion of IvESS, who, discussing the identifica¬ 
tion of Qat with the Europeans says: '"When Europeans in the persons of 
Bishop G. A, Selwvn and Bishop Pattesok first visited Mota Island in 
the Banks Group, th«y were taken for Qat. It was said Qat has come 
back again. Dr. Codrinctok- gives no reason for the association of these 
white visitors with Qat in the native mind, but if Qat was supposed to be 
w’hite, like the Ambat... we have the reason for the association of the white 
Visitors with Qat at Mota. Apart from this supposition there seems to be no 
feason for the association" i). Furthemiore the Ambat of Scaiang, Lin- 
danda (he wife of Ambat, and Hambat of Lambumbu were white-skiuned. 
Marreiul, the brother of BarkuJkul (South PeateOOst) whose association 
with |he Qal-Ambat mythology* we have shoivn, was called "Je devenu 
blanc"; the mins of Cape Cumberland were said to have been erected by 
white people; Tumbo tia Toru (Kpi) was identified with the Europeans 
i c Qat and Ambat, and in the same way on Hrromougs all foreigners were 
called by the name of the culture hero *'N(Au" who was certainly light¬ 
skinned too. The faces of the sky-women, whose association with Qat and 
Tagaro is in many ca^ obvious, were "far fairer" than those of the 
l^ple on earth. There is no direct mention in the myths that Tagaro was 
iight-skinned. but this we can conclude from the following: la the Man- 
^lan story of Tangaloa this hero is said to be fair-haired, and all fait^haired 
chUdren are the "fair haired children of Tangaloa", White men when first 
seen m Mangaia w-ere considered to be offsprings of Tangaloa *). A marked 
resemblance in deiail between the light-skinned Ambat and some of the 
Poly-nesian traditions has been pointed out by Layabb. He instances the 
belief among the Maori of a race of atua called Pakehakeha. who were 
said to live on the sea, and were white in complexion. Hence they gave 
t e name Paknaha to the first white men with vrhom they* became 
acquainted S), 

Wc have now to ask what assoctations have Qat, Ambat, Tagaro, etc. with 
stone-work entitling us to mamiain a genetic relation between stone-work 
these light-skinned culture heroes. Qat's mother in the Banks Islands 
IS a stone; the tenth fair and yellow-haired child of Mawo whose association 
with Qat we have shown, also came out of a stone to which he finally 
murned; Tagaro of Maevo builds a stone wall round his pool which later 
becomes the sea, and this was also done by the wife of Tangalua on 
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Taitna^). Tahsr of Atthin is aL once a sEoiie, the and the nioon^ and 
he has ten petromorphic brothers standing on Lhc shore. The connection 
with stone-work appears most clearly in Malekula. On Tomman Island 
the home of the Arnbat, the famous monoltthr the '*Pctiis of the Ambat"' is 
fotind '^). According to the stoiy of Mewuti, Rabat Butw'anabaghap was 
buried in the logho pkee in a silting position in a double dolmen covered 
by a tunmius. His two sons procreated the tagha stones which now stand 
in the logho of Mclpmes. Each tagha stone had a child baring a name 
with the prefix The two sons of Kabat Buiw^anabaghap wxre buried 

in pits in a sitting position surrounded by stones. The magicians arc stilt 
buried in thi$ manner to-day, since they are regarded a$ the direct descen¬ 
dants of the Kabat, the only difference being that the position is prone. 
Fiirthermorep it has been seen that most of the megalilhic stone-work was 
erected in coiineciion with the graded societies which extend from the 
Torres Islands to Fate Island. It is significant that in the Smiihem New 
Hebrides where there are no secret societies^ no stone-work is recorded 
with certainty apart from stone w^alls round villages and gardens. In the 
graded societies the erection of stone-work is most frequent in the higher 
or highest nnks^ The connection between stone-work and Suqe foUows also 
fioni the fact that in almost all cases the v-arious t>pcs of stone graves 
were usttalh'^ cnade for men of high socLaJ status^ i.e+ men of high Suqe 
rank {Torres Islandsp Venua Lava, hleralava, Aoba, Pentecostp Santo, Vao, 
Port Stanley, Fate). The only exceptions to this rule, are, South Malekula 
and Ambrym, the latter of which is strongly influenced by the Makkulan 
culture r here stone graves were made for men of middle ranks in the Suqc; 
but in South Malekula and Ambrym instead of stone graves the effigies 
rambaramp were made for high Suqe men and wrerc significaJitly said 
to have been introduced to Malekula by the Ambat. These are apparently 
the reasons w'hy Deacon attributed the secret societies Tamate, NaJawan^ 
Ne^-inbur^ Suqe> Nimangki, Mcoggi, Maki, etc to the same culture as that 
to which, according to hinu the megaliths and the Qat-Anibat mythology 
also belong. This culture complex is called by Deacon the "Secret Society 
Culture*' 3) in which he closely follows the scheme of Rivers’*). It must* 
however, be admiited that w^e have no direct proof of the connecLion of 
Qat-Ambat-Tagaro with the secret societies. Deacon records a myih of 
Seniang according to which Ntvinbumhaau {the black woman of Ambat 
according to one version and the ogress according to the other) was the first 
person to make a Nimangkj fire The Seniang myth^ recorded by Layard^ 
according to which a man Attmis Malau was the first to introtlucc two 
boy^ into all ranks of the Nimangki after they had pulled him out of a 


I) A pmllel to ltik$ creation of die sea is ihe myth of South Pentecost, according 
m wlikh the ’wife of EarRuJltol jjavc seawater to him and his brothers. In Aoba, 
Kjn and Fate the sea was fenced in by a woman. 2) I^eaoov iJM 672. 
S) ta4 7D.i 4) fke Rivtss 725 If 2l2. 5) DeaOdN 1S4 £27. 
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hole, revt^Als even \t$$ connection between the Ambat and the secret societies. 
The crab called mbumha-au which the boys had pulled out of the hole 
before Atimis NfalaUp is certainly reminiscent of the name Nevinbunibaau, 
but we leam nothing ebe regarding this crab L^VAttP who has remarked 
upon this lacuna thinks that for the connection of the Ambat with the 
Nimangki society "'a hint may be contained in the special mention of the 
mbciep*,. (bread-fruit) tree of which the images in the stone-using 
degrees are made, as being one of those planted by the Ambat on their 
new island"* 2 ^^ It vi^il further he remembered that in the Tamta storj' 
of Matiktiki and the ogre, which agrees completely w'ith that of Qat of 
the Banks Islands, Matiktikt saved the w'hitc children by shutting them up 
in a bread-fmit tree. Perhaps it may also be added that the stake vrith 
which Kabat of Mewun killed the giant dam was of "nator" wood 3), 
which was also used for the wooden images of ranks 3 ^ 9 , and 10 in 
Seniang. But in my view' these details prove very little indeed^ 

We have collected a large amount of material with regard to sacred plants^ 
such as croton, dracaena, cordyline, cycas, casuarina, erythrinap and, in 
some cases coconut leaves and hibiscus. The association of these plants 
with the secret societies and stone-work is so frequent that their genetic 
connection is beyond doubt. On the other hand, wt have seen that no im¬ 
portance w'as attached tn these plants in the most sonthern New Hebrides 
where tfiere were neither secret sodedes nor megalithic stone-work. The 
plants were used as badges in the secret societies^ as stakes to which pigs 
w*ere tied, as taboo signs for men of high Suqe rank* as ceremonial deco- 
rationSp for ceremonial counting of sacrificial pigs, counting the day^ after 
a deaths etc. In some cases even the ranks bear the names of the cycas, 
the cordyline* etc, and in Tismulun (Santo) even the secret society as a 
whole is called ''MeJe'^ i.e, '*Cycas‘\ All these plants were planted round 
the stone-w^ork erected in connection with the secret societies, round the 
stone graves and houses of high Suqe members, or around the gamals and 
on the dancing ground. Furthermore, they w'cre used as tokens of peace. In 
magic, etc. ^), The myths offer actually very little direct evidence for the 
connection of sacred plants with the m^gdithic Qat-Anibat-Tagaro culture. 
It is therefore all the more significant that the tree which Qat planted in the 
Banks Islands, and which he let grow into the sky to save himself and his 
brothers from the pursuing ogre was a casuadna (''am "); m a similar 

1) Sec t^AVAui 45S 17Sf: neither hu the story of '^Temes Malau" of Scniafig 
recorded by Deacdx IftI 723 f atiy conncCtioTi with tlir Ambat or with the secret 

societies, 2) 46S 217, 3) Deaoos 1*4 629. 4) In rbii rc^rd it ii Deaoon 
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way Matikdki s^veid himsdf and the white children in ihe analogous 5 tory 
of Tanna by climbing a ca^uarina (''nii'') andp according to the version of 
Gaiia, Qat made men out of a dracaena. 

With regard to the coconut which isof much Jess impOTtancej however, than 
the other sacred plants in the ritual of the Suqe, there is considerabty more 
direct evidence in the myths to prove its connection with the Qat-Ambat- 
Tagaro culture. The coconut palm was among the food trees which Ambat 
planted upon his artificial island Tomman. Ambat Kinbal of Seniang came 
to Tomman Island, stole some of Ambat's coconuts, and bringing them to 
Seniang, he introduced the coconut to the mainiaiid of Malekula, It was 
also said that Tahar of Atchin introduced the coconut to this island. In many 
c^es we find the very widespread theme of the springing of the coconut 
from the skull of the culture hero. In Lambumbu (Malekula), after the 
death of Hambat In the village of Lembdag where be had lived, the coconut, 
also called Hambat, sprang from his skulL For this reason the coconut trees 
arc of miense sanctity in this district and on no account may be cut, neither 
must copra be prepared here for the same reason In Tanna and Aniwa 
where Tangalua (Tauna) or Tangaroa (Aniw'a) is represented as a snake, 
the coconut springs from his skull after his death. On Hiw Island (Torres 
Group), Big Nambas, and Epi the coconut springs from the skull of a 
snake, and although w^e are not told of any association of these snakes with 
the culture heroes, such an associatinn is highly probable if compared w'rth 
the myths of the other islands. Furthermore, the belief that the coconut 
originally sprang from the head of a snake h found all over Polynesia S), 
It is also signiflc^t in this connection that* according to the myth of 
Mae VO, Tagaro s coconuts increased as he ate them and dry nut$ out of 
which he scooped the meat filled again. That Barkulkul of South Pentecost 
and his five brokers, whose association with Qat-jVmbat etc has been 
pointed out, came out of a coennutp perhaps supports the view" that there 
is a ccinnectiou between the coconut and the stone-using Immigrants. Lavaud 
records that ^'ihcre Is definite evidence for the quite recent spread of the 
coconut from south to north up the east coast of Malekula. On the w^est 
side of the island, not far north of South'West Bay there is a stretch of 
about 5 or 6 miles of coast where, owing to the steepness of the diff, there 
are no coastal villages, but an inland population w^hich until recently was very 
numerous and very wild. Here there are no coconuts ... Of course it is 
possible that there may be bek of suitable soil or some other reason, but 
this is unlikely, as the coconut will grow almost anywhere in Malekula'* ^). 
Deacon also mentions that, according to tradition, the coconut was in- 
troduced Into I.rambiUTibu from Lagalag in the east^). Jn the region of the 
short people of West Santo where the Suqc has hardly obtained a footing 

1) Di^acdn W 187* 656 f. 2) HftiiftissoN J 4 Z 115, Lavamd 4«a 217 Note 3. 
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the coconyt palm is not very frequent i). That there too the coconut paJm 
is of recent origin is idso the opinion of Hakrisson ^). 

Rivers has expressed the opinion that the pig was introduced by the 
megalithic immigrants^)- Deacon has slightly modified this view and 
attributed the sacrifice of pigs to his ^'secret society culture'V I can see 
three reasons for these opinions. First, we have repeatedly seen that the pig- 
killing rites were most strongly developed in the graded societies whose 
connection with the megalithic culture is obvious. Secondly, we have found 
that the pig is of no importance in the Southern New Hebrides where the 
secret societies are non-existent. On Tanna Island# where there is no secret 
society, the pig is only ^verkiiinmert vertreten" as Speiser puls it, and in 
New’ Caledonia whose culture contact with the Southern New Hebrides has 
been poined out, we know that there is a complete absence not only of the 
secret society but also of the pig. The third proof “the most important since 
the most direct—is furnished by mythology again, although our sources 
are not very rich m this regard- The clearest information we have is from 
AtchJn Island, where it was said lhat Tahar introduced the pig. In Maevo 
and Aoba, where Tagaro was considered to be the creator of all things and 
men it was said that he also created pigs„ and Kabat of Mew^un^ the creator 
of many things, was said to be the creator of the domestic animals. It must* 
how^ever, be admitted that, since these two latter culture heroes are said 
to be the creators of all things and men, the mention o the pig in their work 
of creatton is less explidtly stressed- Qn Maevo is said that Tagaro departed 
from the island, because someone stole his pig. Perhaps it is not without 
significance m this connection, that the original order^ according to which 
men went On all fours and pigs on two feet, was changed in several in¬ 
stances by these culture heroes- This was done by Qat in the Banks Islands, 
by Tagaro in Aoba, by Vyu Yotab in Ambrym, and this theme appears too 
On Erromonga where the culture hero is Nobu, but the old uidcr here w^s 
changed by a lizard. From South Pentecost Tattevin records a myth of a 
man named Wahger. Once when dimbing a tree, Wahger tore his testicles. 
These swelled, and out of them came pigs w'hich w'cre formerly unknown to 
mankind*). Apart from this nothing is known of Wahger which would 
entitle us to associate him with the culture heroes Qat* Ambal, Tagaro^ 
etc. But docs not the name Wahger point to some connection with 
''Wuhngin", the creator of Tanna? 

1 cannot answer this question so long as we know so little about this 
mythical being Wahger, but we have already shown that there arc strong 
mythological connections between Taruia and the Northern New Hebrides. 
The Fate myth, according to which yams^ pigs* etc. came down from 
heaven^ is al&o important for our problem. From the Fate version it is not 
quite clear whether this was due to the creator Mautikitiki^ who appears 
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here beside Takaro and Supu, or lo the two sons of a man by a sky-woman. 
However this may be, it is clear that the inirodnction of pigs was attributed 
to the sky-people. This is confirmed by the Tanna myth, according to which 
the sky-woman Masincruk let pigs down from the sky to the earth on a 
long line. 

We have seen that in many cases the sky-people w*crt identified with 
the culture heroes of the stone-using immigrants, or were at least closely 
related to them. Thus the winged woman of the sky is married by Qat in 
Maevo, and by a man in Mota and Meralava who is probably Qat also, 
In Aoba she is married by Tagaro (in South Pentecost, Fate and Tanna 
by an Ordinary man whose name is not Indicated). The sky-woman of 
Maevo creates yams, bananas, etc. by touching these things; in Pate the 
sons of this sky-woman let down yams from the sky; in Tanna yams and 
pigs are introduced by the sky woman. In North Pentecost Tagaro came 
down from heaven; Yelar of the Salaos, Tautai of Tismulun, Sort of 
Nogugu, probably Sotitetai of Tangoa Island, Tagar of Vao, Hambui of 
Lagalag and Supu of Fate live in the slgf; Takaru of Malo rules over the 
sky afterworld; Vyu Yotab of Ambrym lives "on top" which evidenilj' 
means the sky, and Moshildshiki of Futuna, whose adventures with the 
ogre agree completely with the story of Tatma and that of Qat of the Banks 
Islands, saverl himself and the children from the pursuing ogre by climbing 
into the sW on an almond tree. 

Tkf disposal of the dead in the Atnbai culture and o few other problemy 

In the myth of Mewun already mentioned it was said that Kabat, who 
had been buried in a dolmen covered by a tumulus, “’was arranged in a 
sitting position, the hands resting on the knees" t). In the same way the two 
sons of Kabat were buried in a sitting position (in pits surrounded by* 
stones) *). In both cases jars or cylinders of the prehistoric sacred pottery 
w’ere placed on the head, knees and at the buttocks. This mythological record 
has found its strongest confirmation by the very important discovery of 
SUAS who found dolmen graves on Ambrym in which the dead were arranged 
in a sitting position also, and in which furthermore, potsherds were also 
found (with regard to the necessary criticism of the text see before). The 
identity with the dolmen grave of Kabat in Mewun is thus complete. The 
fact that the bones and the potsherds found by Suas ivere very fragile is 
a proof of the great age of these remains. We have previously shown to what 
extent Ambrym has been influenced by the megaliihic culture, that megalithic 
stone-work, the secret society and the Ambat mythology (in the persons of 
Barkolkol and Vyu Yotab) occurred here, and that the graded society 
particularly was influenced from Malekula. All these reasons entitle us to 
attribute to the Ambat immigrants Suas’ dolmen-gmves with their sitting 
position of the dead, and we can thus draw the conclusion that burial in the 
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sitting position bdotigs to th<! cultitre of the x^mbat and was introduced 
by them. 

To-daj buriaJ in the sitting position is usual in the following Sslafids of the 
New Hebrides: on Gam, women are buried in the silting position t); in 
North Malo^ men of high rank are buried in the silling position-); in Big 
Nambas, "witli a chief the legs are bound up to the thighs and the lower 
arms to the upper arms with the hands crossed on the chest The grave 
is a pit In this the corpse is placed in a kneeling position^ the head 
projecting above the surface of the ground, with leaves or stones placed 
around the neck, so that it may not come into contact with the solf s) - on 
Vao* members of high Suqe ranks are buried "'in kauemder Stellung"'*); 
on Anibrym of to-day, ordinary people and women are buried in the sitting 
position®). Regarding Tanna Island, Hcmphreys records «): '*A ^se is 
recalled by the chief of a village where the body was interred in the ground, 
but in a sitting position, with the knees flexed", and Speiseb also saw’ here 
an old niche grave: *Dcr Korper war darin deutlich in Hockerstellung bei- 
gesetzt worden"^)^ On Aneilyum^ women and ordinary^ men are buried 
in the sea, but chiefs are buried in the ground with their heads projecting 
above the surface of the ground 8^, Unfortunately the information regarding 
the position does not aU coincide. Whereas HuwpnaEYS says that they 
were buried “in an erect position''^), w*hich information is confirmed by 
Sfetser who says that chiefs are buried in aji erect position with their 
heads above the ground Gustn tt) records that 'hhe body w^as laid in 
a sitting posture in a few inches of earth. When much decomposedt the 
body w’as covered w4th earth/' In view of the fact that burial In the sitting 
position with the head projecting or not projecting above the ground, occurs 
in New Caledonia, it w^ould not be astonishing to find this type of burial on 
Ancityum also. The fact that on Main and Vao it is only usual for men 
of high rankj and for the chief in Big Nambas and Aneityum, to be buried 
in the silting posilion, U exactly what we must expect tf burial in the sitting 
position was introduced by the Ambat. Against this the fact remains^ bow^cver, 
that on Gaua, burial in the sitting position was usual for w'omen only, and 
on Ambrym for w^omen and ordinary men. It is evident from this survey 
that the present distribution of the method of burial in the silting position 
in the Kew' Hebrides does not permit us to draw' any definite conclusion as 
to the culture to which this mode of burial belongs* How' much customs can 
change, even where very' close connections with the old order still exist* w'e 
have seen clearly in the disposal of the dead magicians of Metpmes in 
Mewmn. Since the magicians were regarded as the direct descendants of the 
Kabat, they were buried in pits surrounded by a circle of stones like the 
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sons of Kabat tbemsclves, but with the very important difference that, 
whereas the Kabat sons were buried in the sitting position, the magicians 
of lo-day are buried prone. There cannot be any doubt that to-day the 
extended position is the most usual type of buriil in the New Hebrides. 
This may warn us against basing an investigation of culture contact on 
the geographical distribution alone. Howev'Cr important and right this 
principle may be, it should be supported, if possible, by other proofs. But 
on the basis of the mythological and prehistoric proofs which we have given, 
we can conclude that burial in the sitting position forms part of the Qat- 
Ambat-Tagaro culture. The magicians who in Lambumbu performed the 
fertility rites of the pigs, which rites Deacon has shown as having been 
introduced by the Ambat, Hambal, etc.^) receive a burial which differs 
from that of ordinary people. Their bodies are placed in the ground in a 
prone position, but their hnads are left profecting, for it is greatly feared 
that the earth might come into contact with the head of the magicians *). 
All adult mates of the Lembelag clan of l^imbumbu may perform the 
fertility rites of pip and so receive the title of Hambat, Those who bear 
this title are distinguished from the common people in thtir funeral rites. 
These Hambat, like the clan magicians, are buried m such a way that the 
head is left exposed *). In view of these facts, it is probable that burial 
with the head exposed above the ground, which in some cases was connected 
with burial in the sitting position, also belongs to the culture of the Ambat. 

We must now- turn to the very important problem of the prehistoric 
pottery. As is well known, Santo is the only island of the New Hebrides 
in which pottery is still made to-day, We have seen that, according to the 
Mewun story, Kabat was buried in a dobuen, and that on the head, the 
knees and at the buttocks jars or cylinders of the sacred prehistoric pottery 
were placed; and the same was done with the sons of Kabat. On the logho 
place of Melpmes {i.c, the sacred place corresponding to the membitnbrkon 
of Simiang, the place where the hones of the dead were deposited) on the 
spot beneath which the two Kabat sons were supposed to be buried, there 
were three of the sacred pots. This shows the close connection between the 
Ambat and the prehistoric pottery. In Seniang, pieces of prehistoric pottery 
and jars and cylinders were found in the sacred place (membrmbrkon), and 
the people attributed them to the Ambat. They are called naambol and are 
used toAlay in the magtc for increasing pigs'*). All these jars and cylinders 
are of rough coiled earthenware ®), The largest jar mentioned by Laya«o 
is I ft. 5 inch, long and 7 incluwidc and a large pot mentioned by Deacon 
is 1 ft. 7 inch, long and about to inch, in diameter ’). The pots collected by 
Layaeij and Deacon show incised geometric designs and rqjrcsentalions 
of the human form. One fragment found in Worvulu village (South coast). 


l) IM 637, 661. Z) UtAcos l$4 612. 3) Deacon 1S4 637 f. 4) Deacon J84 

397, 5991, 694, 617 f, Layaid 4«S 141, ZID-ZU 21 $. ZHi, PL XVJlI fi^. 3 , 468 517 Note 1. 
5) Lavam 468 21 a Deacon tM 713 f. 6) Lay Ain 468 ZIO 7) Deacon 184 fie.p.6«. 
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aJsD calkd naamboi and had a deeply laciscd human face '"one might 
cvcki say sculptured* the depressions being from 1/6 to 1/4 of an inch 
deep" On the sacred place of luinoraii village on Tommau Islandp the 
home of the Ambat, are said lo be the largest specimens of the sacred 
pottery here called naamboi also. They are used in fertility magic, tn Lam- 
bumbu there are sacred pots of the same kind, here used in the magic for 
bread-fruit. Here again there is some idea that this prehistoric pottery is , 
connected with Hambat. Specimens of this sacred prehistoric pottery are 
found at the village of Langandu (Lagalag District) too^ here called 
nughumbe and used in the magic for bread-fruit. This pottery has even 
been found on the sacred place of Lembdag, tn the inland district of Kesan^ 
where it b used to-day in bread-fruit or rain magic 2), In the Big Nambas 
region prehistoric potsherds were used in magic for bread-fruit ^). SrElSERt 
who made excavations on Vao Island foimd prehistoric potsherds at a depth 
of to inches* and on the surface of the ground also. With regard to the 
technique he says: "^As far as can be judged they w^ere not made by the 
coiled ledmii^ue'". Sfeiser has expressed the opinion that all the prehistoric 
potsherds of the New Hebrides were exported from Santo, a suppostLion 
which is, how'cverp refuted by the mythological connection of the prehistoric 
pottery of Malekula with the Ambat. But these myths were not known to 
Sp^lsEa when he published his work Efhttogriiphisch^^ Matcriidten. Speiser 
thought that the potsherds of Vao must have come from Wus where the 
modelling method is usual^ But Speiser must himself admit that the pots¬ 
herds of Vao differ from the Santo pottery in their ornamentation. The 
sherds bear gcomelric incisions and deep depressions Indcedi this kind 
of decoration makes the tonnecitort wUh the prehistoric pottery' of Male¬ 
kula almost certain. As far as Speiser"^ information is concerned, it 
must be said that it is very difficult to determine the technique if based 
upon potsherds only, and indeed Speiser's opinion is not expressed with 
much emphasis. Deacon and Layard have collected complete jars, and 
their information that these pots w^erc made by the coiled method therefore 
must be considered condusivCK 

FtNSCii reports s) that "'there are pots in the Cologne Museum fnom the 
Banks and the Torres Islands (collected by Joest)'*, hut he docs not give 
any details. Speiser says that he himsdf has found no potsherds in the 
Banks Islands, hut some Europeans in the region asserted that potlcty was 
formerly made on Gaua Island On Aoba, Glaumont found a stratum of 
volcanic sand 10 inches thick at the depth of s feet and beni^th it potsherds 
without any ornament Suas^ who also mentions these potsherds, says 
that they were '"omces dc jolis d^ins" and coramenling on the large size 


1) Deacon \M 711 P3. XXtV, 2I2m A. 2) Diaoon IM 601, 612 f, 61!, 617, 
WO, 671, DDeacon 1M 60, see also Sowmzeviule 7BG 3S7f. 4) Snuso 7W 
18-30, 22^4, 82, Plate 65. S> W m. 6> lU 257. 7} 2M 223, ZW 491, Quoted 
also by SoJUUC 841 34 i uiJ SrttsEB 711 356, 
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of these pots he says: '"En prenanl avec uti compas la courbure de quelqwes 
uns de CCS dfbris de martoitcs, et en reconstituant le cerdc eotier, on arrive 
parfoU 4 mi diamitre de 0.50 m, 0.60 m et plus. Une marmite de cette 
dimension serait aujounJ^hui tin meublc absolument inutile et encocn- 
brant'" 1). Joly mentions potsherds on Pentecost 2)^ and Finsck remarks 
that the ornaments of these potsherds and those of Ambrym resemble 
those of the potsherds foimd in CoIlingT^^ood Bay and on Dauko Island 3 ), 
a remark which is all the more important as MfO shall find good reasons 
for attributing these potsherds of New Guinea to the culture of the stone' 
using immigrants. 

With regard to the potsherds found in the dolmen graves of Ambrym, 
SuAS says that the natives proffered the information that the people buried 
there in the sitting position were the makers of this pottery. Having reached 
the conclusion that burial in the sitting position fomts part of the culture 
of the Ambat, and having noted that the Amhat were considered to be the 
makers of the prehistoric potter}' in Malekula, and that in thdr stone 
graves (dolmen or stone circle) potsherds were placed on the head, the 
knees and the buttocks, it is now evident that the dolmen grave of Ambrym 
with its prehistoric potsherds belongs to the same culture as In Male- 
kula. The dose contact between Ambrym and Malekula in other respects 
also has previously been pointed out. Unfortunately we leam nothing 
regarding the exact position of the potsherds in the Ambr)™ graves. 

Fate Island Is the most southern point of the New Hebrides where pre¬ 
historic potsherds were found in great number-*). A single complete pot 
which Mtelucho-Maclay saw was ^'ausgezelchnet verziert". Potsherds 
were further found on Nguna Island near hy, on Emae Island and Mai 
Island in the north®). In a myth of Fate, the origin of the prehistoric 
potsherds is explained in the following way: When the world was quite 
new and stBl in movement Lei MauitikitLki, the wife of Maui was canying 
home some water in jars, but, owing to the rocky state of the land she 
spilled the water, ivhich made her so angry that she threw the jars on 
the ground. The broken pieces of pottery are known as the water jars 
of Lei Mauitikitiki and are held in great reverence by the natives®). This 
myth is of the utmost importance for the problem of the ptehisloric pottery, 
Wt have seen before that Lei Mauitikitiki corresponds to the wife of Qat 
of the Banks Islands who was also called Lei. Brides this, we have seen 
that in the Suiithem New Hebrides the place of Qat, Tagaro, Ambat, etc. 
is taken by the Polynesian Maui, but that the themes of the myths of the 


L) StJAs SOS 201 L 2} 4tS 365 quoted also by ScHUfEic 34, Fmsoi 236 2^5. 
3> 236 ^6. 4) MiKUCfCRO-MAaAV Sit S?6 f; in Iririki they were found by Sp£ssem 

W, sec also Haopok 329 268^ ScHuma 841 iS. S> MacLacitlan 5Z2 32f Bassu® 
35 203 nientiaui the present use of cLay poll on Mele [stand, but this uprcsslon 
Is eo indelinite that we cannot RathcT whether ttalive poltery is meantr 6) 
KiNcroN Z29 176^ Maciiokalo SIG 150, 759 256k SoiuiEivnxE T»G 379, CAPeui. 

Ill ScKCHEG 941 35 . 
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southern islands agree in many respect^?, even to delails, with those of the 
Qat-Ambat-Tagaro mythology. It therefore follows that Maui also belongs 
to the same stone-using immigrants as Qat^ Ambat, Tagaro, ctc+^ but tliat 
he subsequently came to the Southern New Hebrides from Polynesia which 
he had reached coming onginaLly from the w^cst. We have seen that the 
prehistoric pottery of the NeT.v Hebrides must be attributed to the culture 
ol the stone-using immi grants. Now^ in Fate the fact that Lei Mauitikitild 
is described as using earthenware jars from vrhich the prehistoric pcLdicrds 
originated^ is only what we might cxpcCt> since this mythological woman 
belongs also to the Qat-TagarcHAmbat mythology, that is, the mythology 
of the stone-Using immigrants. That these sherds were held in great 
reverence by the natives of Fate* corresponds to the fact that they were 
used in magic and deposited on the sacred ground in Matekuk. 

It is of course possible that in future potsherds may also be found in 
the more sonthem islands of the New Hebrides, although Humph keys 
says dearly that there is no evidence of potsherds in Tanna^)* Should 
this be sOp it would correspond to the fact that dements of the Qat-TagarCH 
Ambat mythology also have extended primarily or secondarily to the 
southern islands^ But on the other hand* it is of the utmost significance 
that, according to our present knowledge^ the most southern point where 
potsherds were found is FatCp since we know this to be the most southern 
point to W'hicli the Suqe spread. If, as we have showm, the prehistoric 
coiled pottery and the Suqe were brought by the Qat-Ambat immigrants, 
wc must expect the distribution of both to be the same* Speisek who, as we 
have already mentioned, had not then at his disposal the ni)d.hologieal 
material, and who could therefore not then recognisie the culture to which 
the prehistoric pottery belongs, thought that there existed "'a trade route 
ieaduig from the potter villages on Santo via Malo to Vao from where 
the pots- spread along the east coast of MaJekula and reached Epi and 
Fate'"**"). But there is no basis for the supposition that such a trade route 
existed. I shall not discuss the present trade rekdons of Santo, since they 
w^ould prove very little regarding the distribution of this ancient pottery. But 
it should be mentioned that Harrisson says of the west coast of Santo : 
*These pots are bartered to and fro inland as far east as the Yora and 
Lambe ^'alleys”, and Eckardt^) says in a very general manner: "'Santo is 
the only island of the New Hebrides on which earthen pots arc made whi^ 
are also highly appreciated on the other islands*** I think we must agree with 
Doucere who says of the New Hebrides *): **Autrefois cclte industrie 4 e 
la potciie a du existcr plus ou nioins k peu pres partoui dans nos lies, car 
pariout on en irouve des fragments en abundance. Sans doute, parfoiSi 
c"^tait par le conunerce que l^on se procurait ecs poteries ; mais un txamcn 
de cea fragments proiive d^ordinaire que c*est le produit d'uae fabrieatioa 
locale. A quelqucs lieues de distance la coulcur varie, et elle varie tris 
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evidemment avec k nature mtmt dc la lerre du We shall disetiis 

bter the use uf two different methods at two places such a shart distance 
apart as Wus (modetling method) and Pc^pia (coUing method) on the west 
coast of Samo i), which has embarrassed many writers^—Let us uow^ ^um 
irp the results obtained: the stone-using immigrants Qat-Ta^ro-Ambat 
etc> iniroduced the coiled pottery which they used as sepulchral putlery also. 
Th^ pots were apparently very large. Apart from geometric incisions the>- 
are also decorated anthropomorphically^ often by means of deep incisions 
w^hich have almost the character of sculpture^ 

We shall now pass on to the very interesting prc?blem of stone bowls- 
Every' student of Melanesia is well aware of the difficulty of this problem 
in Melanesia. As far as 1 knoWp no compilation of the material of the 
whole of Melanesia has been made up to the present and the data collecte<l 
by apply to British Kew Guinea only. The resemblance of 

these stone bevih with those of Polynesia is of course too obvious to be 
overlooked j they have been accordingLy altribirted by several writers to the 
Polynesians who were said to have left these artifacts behind when passing 
through Melanesia on thdr way to Polyticsia. But this does not solve the 
problem, since nothing was known with certainty about these migrations. 
Chixnerv has in fact attributed to the culture of the stone-using immi¬ 
grants of Briiish Xew Guinea the stone mortars and pestles, stone circles. 
Stone figures, obsidian implefncnts, prehistork potsherds, pelroglyphs, etc., 
but he did not show the genetic connection of all these things with the 
megalithic culture, !lis opiiiion h more than Ukely based upon the fact 
that most of these things represent '*slone-work^" which has this in common: 
that it cannot be attributed to any of the existing cultures of New Guinea, 
and is unknoivn to the present natives. Now, a Seniang myth relates "that 
Nevinbumbaau wrent to Tomman IsJand and there saw Ambat making a 
pudding. He was using a stone with four handles, of a kind not know^n 
to-day, and this she managed to steal from him. But Ambat, discovering his 
loss, pursued her and recovered his property'* 3 ), Here we sec Ambat in the 
possession of a stone bowL Glaumont'*) makes the fallowing remark 
regarding Stone bowls of *'Malekuia'^ unfortunately without more precise 
indications as to the place: “J"ai irouvc plusictirs pierres, dites eupuUformes^ 
scmblables a celles que j "avals d^ji rencontTfes en qudques endroits de la 
Nouvdie Cal«Jonie. J'en ai emporte une, ainsi otn^e a sa surface convene el 
CTcysw sur Tautre face d"une grande cuvette reguliere de ^ cm de dianieLTe. 
Les indigmes auxquds j*ai montre cetle pierre en ignorent compl^temenl 
rusage", SREISER has considered this description lacking in clarity and he 
therefore thinks it improbable that these stones could agree with the stone 
bowds of Gaua. But I cannot help thinking that Glaumont's description 


1> See SpEu^ci im 256-25Q, 7M 14® f, tig. 40, RcBEkTSO^■ I3l 141 , Rav nM 707, 
Fj^tsch 277, ScnuliiG ML 106 f, etc. 2) ISl. 3) Deacon 1S4 627. 4) Qiiatcfl 
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speaks cl^rSy ynough of stone mortars and the mention of the mortar in the 
^falekiilan myth supports this view. The stone bowls of Gaua Iiave already 
been described. HARitis_soN mentions '"stone pnddijig-basim" *) which, 
according to him, are confined to Big-Bay^ Santo. Spexsek^j gives a 
picture of a "Steinschale* Nordw estsanto, angeblich senr Kavabereitung''. 1 
am not aware of any other information about stone bowls of the Northern 
or Cent ml New' Hebrides. 

Speiseh^) show's a picinre of a Tanna stone bowl Futtem der 

Schweine”, and Patos^) speaks of the depression of a stone found on the 
same island Into which human blood was poured as a sacrifice to a spiritp 
but it is not absolutely certain from this description that it was really an 
artifact. 

This shows that our knowledge of the geographical distribution of stone 
bowis in the archipdago is not sufficient to draw' any definite conclusion k 
O n the other hand, the fact that Ambai was tn possession of a stone bowl 
makes Si very probable that these bowls belong to the culture of the stone- 
using immigranu That this la actually the case will be seen still more 
clearly bter on. 

VVe have now’ finished our study of the New Hcbride^t although the 
elements mentioned do not by any represent the totality of the 

mcgalithic culture. Many other questions for which a wider basis is 
necessan^ must be discussed later, thus for instance the problem of terraced 
irrigation, the connection of the stone^using immigrants with Rivers* Kava- 
people, the pnsidem of the sun cult, etc. etc, 

TIKOPIA AND SANTA CRUZ 

Tikoph: If we also consider Tikopla Island as coming within the scope 
of our investigation, it is only because of certain connections which it has 
w'ilh Melanesia. In race and language, how-over, the Tikoptans arc purely 
Polynesian s), 

.According to the native traditionp the present population of Tikopia is 
the result of the commingling of a number of stocks from Tonga, Samoa. 
Rotuma, Uvea, and other Polynesian Islands to the cast, and from Melane¬ 
sian islands in the Banks Group and Santa Cruz and even Ontong Java to 
the wesl^). Trading relations exist with many remote islands^ particularly 


}) 344 m 2) P] 26 hg. B. 3) 7W PI. 26 fij?. la 4) S43 m. 
S) A filinilar opinion lias also hcen expressed by HAonon. who says 0^ SnEtwiK 
and Hapijon ill 162)^: "If the stone bowl eolketed by the Rrv* V. H. SHEttwix 
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may be a relic of the Qai'Ambat migiatiori mlo Melanesia". 6) Geaeskzk m 
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i^ith Aaut^ Island, Vimikoro, Islandiij Mtendt, snd Sikaiana, and 
evert Resell Island was visited by one chief i), CgoRmcToa, during his 
sojourn on Mota Island of the Banks Group, witnessed the arriva) of 
several Tikopian canoes, the crews of which were most kindly treated In 
Mota; people on a voyage from Anuta Island to Tikopia were blown to 
Motalava ®), According to a Hiw Island myth (Torres Group) a coconut 
floated from Hiw Island to Tikopia and therefore the coconuts of Tikopia 
are very big 3 ). 

On the marae, the Pol>'nesIan dandng and ceremonial ground, stands 
the chief’s house, and near it there are a number of upright stone slabs 
w'hit^ represent the seats of the dan deities*). Ftftrn does not give more 
detail, and his photograph is not veiy distinct. 

There are two stones ("gods"), one male (Te atua takarctoa) and one 
female (Te vatua maru), to which offerings are made. The male stone is 
the embodinaent of the deity of Takarito *), This Is evidently reminiscent 
of Takaro,—When in the Tika game which is widespread in MCtauesia 
and Polynesia, and which here has a religious significance, a very long 
cast is achieved "a stone Is planted to mark the spot and to leave a record 
for the future pnerations with the distance accurately preserved" «), but 
no details are given about this stone. Besides trees and bushes as boundary 
signs. Firth also mentions “an ancient boundary stone set in the ground" 
but again without giving details. 

^ Sacred Plants. The sign of taboo is a bough of any kind stuck 
m the ground to which the leaf of the cycas (longlong) is fastened by 
means of a coconut leaf «). This is very closely akin to the New Hebrides, 
where we have often met with the ritual use of the cycas and coconut in 
the secret societies, and where, particularly, cycas was often used as the 
Sign of taboo. The casuarina bears the general Polynesian name "toa" »), 
but a ritual use is not rworded here. To make the arm of a man light for a 
tika, dracaena leaves (timea, li = dracaena tree) are tied round the neck 
of the man. ^ Dracaena leaves are used also for dancing decorations. In 
case of steriil^ a cordyline leaf is hung around the neck of the woman and 
2. foitnulai Tfcit^ to (Jie ajiccstor&p and at a cordjlitie Icav^ are 

put round the bride’s neck. Cordyline leaves are also used for dancine 
decorations i“). ^ 

Mythological evidence. The Tikopia legend of creation is that 
two atua (spirits) named Tafiki and Metildtiki (this is reminiscent of 
Mauitikitiki) were fishing from a canoe. The latter sat in the bows of the 
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canoe and paddled and tht former let down his line and they drew up both 
together tw^o stones from the sea. The stones gfavc birth to Tikopla which 
IS regarded as the child of theif tmbni)' 

Since the gods live In the sky, K^ni, the highest mountain peak, is held 
to be the place of descent of the gods when they come down 3 )^ 

Ah will he noted the information regarding myths is very poor. We 
give them here for the sake of completeness, but refrain from any analysis. 

5 anfn Crus: This archipelago is formed of at least three groupSp Santa 
Cmr or Nilendip the Reef Islands north of it* and Vanikoro in the south. 
The cultures of these groups show only slight differences. Racially the 
inhabitants of Nitendi and Vanikoro are a mixture of ^lelanesian and 
Polynesian elements*). The language is Melanesian, but contains Polync- 
siaii words ^)h In the Reef Islands, although there are some Melanesian 
clementSp Poljmesian elements prevail in the race The language is Poly¬ 
nesian The three groups have trading relations with one another and also 
with Tikopiap Sikaiana, San Christoval^ and with the Banks Islands and* 
according to FiN^itp even vrith Santo and Arnbrym, but with the la$E 
named islands perhaps only mving to Europ^n influence It is not un¬ 
common that canoes are driven to Ulawa and Mataila and return happily s), 
Dillon records the case of a canoe of Tonga tabu which arrived in Vani- 
koro in 1788, but most of the crew were killed ^). 

The round family housep or women's houses* are built upon a stone 
foundation which itsdf stands upon the common village terrace of stone- 
Not only the entire village of the womenj but also every single women's 
house is surrounded by high walls of coral stabs with an entrance at one 
side The quadratic men's houses are built upon stone foundations which 
themselves also stand upon the big village terrace of stone. Stone steps lead 
up to the doors 1^). Besides ihese, there are special ghost houses which arc 
usually near the men's houses. They stand within their own stone w-^all 
(Matcma, Reef Islands) 

Near the men's houses on the shore is always a round smooth dancing 


1) Rivexs 725 I J3fl f, Fikim aiS 1J6, 2) Fiimi 243 3> LAnixjjMt&iiaE 
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ground (nava) f«iccd round by a ring of huge slabs of coral set on edge, 
and coni boulder^, and with three or four entrances i). 

The whole village is buiU upon a stone terrace which, w'ilh a stone wall 
the height of a man, descends to the shore Coote 5) retonb the existence 
of a Stone terrace which was interpreted by Geaebner as a wall surrounding 
a housed) an interpretation with which Speise% docs not agrcct declaring 
that a village terrace of stone was meant ^). Whereas k follows from the 
information and photos furnished by Speiser that stone walls w'ere erected 
only around the round women's houses (except the ghost houses of Matetiia 
Island), w'e are nevertheless in possession of information showing that 
other houses also are surrounded by stone walls. Thus DjuroN, speaking 
nf big houses of Graciosa Eay (hTitendi) which had '*iine porte k chaque 
extremitc et unc de chaque cote"", by which apparently men's houses arc 
meant, says: '"Chaque piaisnn est entouree d"un mur eu picires s«hes dc 
quatre a cinq pieds dt hauteur, et presque am ant d'epaisseur, avee une scul 
ouveriurg servant de porte'*®). And Bassuer says^): "The dub houses 
are oblong in construction, whereas living houses are, on the coulrary, round. 
Both are surronnded hy coral stone walls/' Of Niifiole Island Coote gives 
the folloiving account ®): ""From the club house we were taken by a chief 
to hSs private residence,,. This house was one of a small cluster, and a stone 
wall ran round it/* Stone walls round houses are also mentioned by many 
Other observers p). Jt is of course impossible to decide whether these diver¬ 
gencies of opinion are due to difference in locality or date of construction, 
or whether some of the accounts ate inaccurate. 

Spenser thinks it is probably the village terraces of stone which have 
caused earlier visitors to speak of fortifSed villages, but he also $ays that 
every village is surrounded on the land side by a stone wall of the height of a 
man. These Avails form a semi circle round the village and, continuing over 
the reefs, often extend far into the sea. Steps lead over these walls from 
one village into am>thcr i«>). The ends of these walls often form big bastion^ 
like monuments built up by coral blocks on the reefs, the purpose of which 
is, however* unknowm ”), Regarding these bastion-Hke monuments SPEtsER 
says ^2): they were more extensive one might suppose them to have 

been places of refuge in times uf w^ar, corresponding to the artificial islands 
which are found on Taumako and Malaita"'. Rut he rejects this supposition 
'"since they are no r^l obstacle to aggression; and since breast works are 
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lacktng^* they afford no protection against arrows. It seems more likdy 
that they were intended to support the villa^te terraces which descend 
steeply to the sea. At the same time further ground was made available. 
Stone work was necessary to give strength to the slope and also to resist 
the heavy seas. But where the corals form a bank near the shorCi this stone¬ 
work is non-c5cistent'\ Wc shall see later however, that these '"bastions” 
are probably a kind of artificial island, although it is not absolutely certain 
for what purpose they were erected* It is, however, very itnpTobahk that 
they were built for the sake of defence, and this is true abo of all the other 
artificial islands of Melanesia as we shall see later. 

The stone walls which surround the villages have been mentioned by 
many writers i). Coomuk is of opinion that the mAin purpose of these 
stone walls was protection. Moresby speaking of Duff Island is of the 
same opinion, and of Byron^s Bay he says: the openings in the wall '"are 
overlapped by other walls calculated to throw an attacking party into somr 
confu5ion"^ 

Since the villages lie usually very near to one another, narrow paths are 
formed which are bordered by the walls surrounding the villages. There 
is one exception to this rule viz. the village of Tapua, which has no stone 
walk 3 ), 

The gardens are surrounded by stone avails probably as a protection 
against the piga^). 

The points of contact with the New Hebrides are the following: 
have found house foundations on the Torres lsl3ncb(?), on Ureparap^ra, 
Venua Lava, kfoEa Las^a, Moia, Gaua, Meralava, Maevo* Aoba. South Pen¬ 
tecost, West Santo and Vao ; in the northern pari of the archipelago of the 
New Hcbride$ with which Santa Crui has also trading relations, and tn 
Erromonga in the south. Wc have found walls round dandng grounds only 
on LTcparapam, Aoha and Epi, unless the dancing grounds of Malekula, 
Vao, and Atchin which were surrounded by monoliths, can be included, hut 
IT is unlikely that we are entitled to include them fi). We have seen that 
there were walls round villages in many of the New Hebrides, but that they 
were most highly developed on Gaua Island, where they bordered very 
long paths as is the case on Saciia Cruz^). has expressed the 

opinion that the big stone memuments nf Gaua most resemble the bastions 
of Santa Cruz, although the former stand on the ground near the gumal In 
spite of the various differences therefore il is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the greatest resemblances and the closest connections exist with the 
Banks Isl^ds and the Northeni New Hebrides* In view of the geographical 

I) CcKiMVE iro 202 (Pifeni TsTanii), ISS PI. p. 199 above (Malema Tsbnd: one village 
eofilains liere five of these waUed enelosorcs each contsuninff two or three houses- 
Thc walls arc 3-3 feet in height), BhoEk CTOBaEiNAN 9i 129. 2 ) SfO 86: see 
also GKA£BSfo ZM 181. 3) SmstJi 7S6 175 (Matcma IsUrift), 176, 177* PI. 15, 
PL I6 l 4) GsuEBicEa tM SrasEi 7fS 185. 5) See Si^isea 793 24. 6) Sec 
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proximity of the two regions, ihi^ Is in fact most natural, Speiser has 
discussed the problem of the culttire contact between Santa Cruz and the 
Banks Islands, In support of this contact he mentions the house fotiti* 
dations of slone, the absence of catmibalism, the cult of the dead, weaving, 
and some other dements which are identical in both groups. But since, on 
the other hand, the divergencies are greater than the resemblances, Speiser 
has drawn the conclusion that the resemblances go baek to “elements which 
were exchanged between the [stands in occasional contact** 

A particularly mteresting construction was found by the Spanish disco¬ 
verers in Taumako (Reef Islands). This w^as a small island entirely built 
up artificially of coral blocks a whole fathom above the water. There were 
seventy houses upon ihis island, w'htch, according to the iuformatiou of the 
natives, served as a place of refuge from attacks 2), Moresby says of this 
island: "The islet was surrounded by a rvall or breastwork of coral block 
pieces^ thrown up for defence*^®). 

The problem of the artificial islands will be discussed later^ but it will 
be remembered that the Ambat of SenJang erected an artificial island and 
we are of the opinion that the t>^picd Polynesian version of the fishing up 
of an island is hut the mythological expression of the erection of such 
islands; we shall find artificial islands in connection with the stOnc-u$ing 
immigrants also in Malaita and other places of Melanesia, 

Near the meii*s bouses there arc not infrequently artificial w^ells, i.e, 
a round hole about 5 ft, deep, the sides of w'hich are lined with coral 
stones. There arc also stone steps for descending GiRiEun and Herren- 
schiijdtS)^ who record artificial wxlla of the Reef Islands, say that they 
are fenced in by walls. 

Regarding Piicai Inland (Reef Islands) the fGllowing may further be 
mentioned: At the harvest of a plentiful bread-fruit crop, a sort of silo is 
made by digging a large hole, and lining it with banana leaves; this is 
filled wdlh bread-fruit^ covered in with more banana leaves, and finaQy 
the pit walled round against the incursion of pigs. In time of need it h 
opened ®)p 

A word must be said about the well known duka posts which are set up 
in the men's house or the ghost house for the spirit of an important man 
after his death. These posts are to be found on all the islands of the 
archipelago, except on the Reef Island Tctnami, the more soutJicm bland 
Tapua, and Vanikoro. These duka posts rq>rcsent the spirit of the dead 
man, and the spirit himsdf is called ^^duka"'. Offerings for the ghost are 
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laid before the posts i), Speisee has expressed the opinton that the duka 
posts seem to correspond to the wooden images of the Kew Hebrides. We 
have seen that these latter as well as the stone^work erected in connection 
wTih the Suqe were closely connected with the cult of the dead. On Temaml, 
one of the Reef fstands, and on the islands Tapua and Vantkoro on which 
no dots posts were found, there are also ghost houses which are in some 
respect identical with the club houses. In some of ihcm^ stones w^hich are 
here called by the Polynesian name '“atua" are set up to rtpresent the ghosts. 
In Vanikoro, the skulls of the dead also are in these houses These atua 
stones are also mentioned by Rivehs who says that they were '^situ^ted 
In places which are not visited by anyone^ One of these places had been 
seen by my informant. The stone was about two feet high surrounded by 
a bw fence of sto^fis'^ And Goooeixough records'i) that in a ghost bouse 
of Vantkoro there was quantity of skulls around some upright sioIles'^ 
Although this description is not very explicit it is nevertheless eridctil that 
the function of these stones agrees with that of the duka posts. It is there¬ 
fore probable that these stones are real monoliths which, like those of the 
New Hebrides, w^erc thought lo be the embodiment of the spirits of the 
dead. Whether the low fence of stones surrounding the upright stones is 
really a stone circle such as those which are found tn the New Hebrides 
it is difficult to decide definitely from this descripliofi. 

The only kind of preparation of the skulls here consists in the putting 
of wooden wedges into the eye sockets, the nose and into the foramen 
magnum. The skull is painted with ocfire- This applies to men. women 
and children as well &). This custom is found on the south coast of Nitendi 
and also in the Reef Islands. At this stage of our investigation, it is difficult 
to determine whether it has any connection with the real presen-ation of 
the sktdl in Malekula and Ambrytn. 

Sacred Plants. Almost nothing is recorded of the ritual use of 
sacred plants and this also, is one important point of difference if compared 
with the New Hebrides. 

However, ornamental plants^ which are cultivated near the houses, are 
mentioned in the earliest sources, but without detailed information ®). 

Mythological evidence. In the mythology' we again find a 
great number of typical themes of the Qat’-Ambat-Tagaro mytholog>' mixed 
up with some typical Polynesian themes. This, 1 think, is the most con¬ 
vincing demonstration that the immigrants w^ho brought the stone-work to the 
New Hebrides are also responsible for its introduction into the Santa Cruz 


1) GnAEaxr-ft m I4a, CoimiNOTON l^D m, Z64, SmsEK W, Coovia 17# 
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Archipelago, although the types of this latter stone-work differ in some 
respects. 

There was one named Mosigsig who lived in Utapua. One day he climhed 
a bread-fruit tree and threw down fruir. One fruit he had thrown down 
was rotten inside, and he looked at it and said: 'This is my canoe^", for 
it was hollow j and it became his canoe with sails and outrigger. Btil his 
mother told him not to go to SKi, as there were large fish that would break 
his canoe and eat him. But he insisted and w'hen he had sailed with his 
younger brother near to where Sanla Cruz now^ is, some fish suddenly 
l^gan to jump on the canoe, so that h began to sink. So he took a net and 
caught them. Another time when he came to the same place, a large clam 
tried to break the canoe; but be dived into its open shell and killed the clam* 
and took it to his mother. Then he set out again, and a large pearl-shell 
oyster tried to destroy his canoe; but he dived into it and killed it, and 
carried it to his mother And thereafter he killed other man-eating fishes. 
He invited them to come on board, put a large knife under them, and when 
they .sat down they cut ihcmsdves upon it. and died. Then Mosigsig took 
these fishes home to his mother and they ale them. Once when he let down 
his line with a latge hook il caught round two trees. He hauled on them^ 
and up came the bouom of the sea and made Santa Crii2. Now the sun 
was setting when they went ashore, and Mosigsig's younger brother w’as 
afraid and ran away. He ran out into the and back to the land; and 
w^hen he came to the point he ran beyond it; that is w^hy there is a lagoon 
on that side of the island, and a long point at that end of it. But Mosigsig 
w'as not frightened; he stood still. Therefore ibis side of Santa Cruz is 
all even. Mosisig was v^ry angry with his younger brother for spoiling the 
island he bad created, and making such a long point. Then he went on 
board hts canoe, and returned to Lrtupua* and lived there ever after i). 

If we compare this myth with the other myths of the culture heroes it 
is clearly evident that the name of Mosigsig corresponds to the Polynesian 
Maniiikitiki of Fate and Ancitynm, Matiktlkt of Taaua, and Moshikishiki 
of Futuna and Aniwa. It may be that the creation of the canoe out of a 
bread-fruit is not without significance. The bread-fruit iret as w^e have seen^ 
was one of the trees which Ambat planted in Sctiiangj its wood played 
a certain pan in the Kimangki society, and it is the tree in which Matiktikt 
of Tanna shut up the white children to save them from the pursuing ogre. 
The w'onderful creation of a canoe, although in a somewhat different man¬ 
ner, was also found with Qat of the Banks Islands, That these sea-fa ring 
immigraifts made their own canoes is quite natuml. This, it will be 
remembered^ is ^Iso related of Tagaro of Maevo, Barkulkul of South 
l^entecost, Yetar of the Sakaos and the other aualogous culture heroes also 
voyaged in their canoes. But the creation of the canoe out of a plant or 
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fruil will be found later in some other analogous eases. The killmg of 
the giant clam agrees with the killing of the giant dam throiigh Atnbat in 
Seniaiig+ and Rabat in Mewun, with the sole difference that Ambat and 
Rabat kill the dam by thmsling a stake beliveen the ahdls. The characteristic 
theme of the fishing up of the island which w-e have found in connection 
with Ambat of Seniang, where the giant dam kilted by him becomes his 
island^ again appears here* Furthermorep w'e have found this theme in 
connection with Mauitikitiki of Fate^ Moshikishiki of Futuna and Aniwa, 
Inhagataig of Aneiiyum. and Tafiki and Metikitiki of Tikopia, That 
Mostgsig^s younger brother w^as afraid of the first night whereas Mosigsig 
himself was not* is strongly reminiscent of Qat"s creation of night, of which 
also his brothers are afraid whereas he is not; and in the same way night 
was created by Tagaro In Aoba and Pentecost and by a certain *'chtef^' in 
Fate. As in the case of the antagonistic brothers of the numerous other 
culture heroes, here too, a quarrel betw^een the tw^o brothers is the cause 
ol their separation and leads to their final departure, an incident encountered 
in coraectiun with almost all the other culturr! heroes of the stone-using 
immigrants. Wc have already found that the physiographical shaping of the 
surface of the earth was ascribed to the culture heroes Tagaro in Aoba 
and Pentecostp Wuhngin in Tannap Moshikishiki in Aniwa as well as in an 
analogous myth of Aneityum* 

The following myth is known on Reef Island i A man called Tepkakho- 
la and a pig called Olaka ate men, until there was scarcely anyone left, ten 
brothers and one woman only remained. Then they built canoes to flee from 
the island, but their sister had a vciy big fool and when she lifted up her 
foot, the canoe sank. So she tried with each of her ten brothers, but the same 
happened with all their canoes. So the brothers dug a vciy big cave, and 
carried much food into it. Then they sailed away to Metenm and dwelt 
there. But when the w^oman lived in the cave* one day two lizards came 
into the cave and jumped down her throat and she conceived, and bore 
twins, Later these two killed the ogre and the man-eating pig. 

This story is just another Qai story. The ten brothers (with regard to 
iheir varying number see earlier) we have found in many islands of the 
New Hebrides. The story corresponds to that of the ogre Taso of Maevo 
Of its analogous version of the man-eating snake of Maevo, and the same 
story has also been found on Tartna, The two children who, according to 
the story of Maevo, kiil the ogre, were the children of Qat's sister^ here 
in the Reef Islands they are the children of the sister of the ten (Qat) 
brothers. In Maevo. Qat has also nine brothers. Here the woman has a 
"'big foot""; in the Maevo story the analogous sister of the Qat brothers is 
pregnant. Here it is the brothers who dig a big cave for their sister to bide 
in; in the Maevo version of the man-eating snake it is the woman herself 
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who digs this pit. In 3II the slgrics of Maevo^ Tanna and Reef Islands the 
children who slay the ogre are twins. 

According to the Rt!C:f Islands story i). Lata created this world and the 
things in iL He was very wise. Lata and Sinota had a dispute about a 
canoe. Sinota went into the bush to hew a canoe, but he could not find a 
good tree for k so he chopped Latii*s canoe in pieces. UTien Lata saw it he 
sang a song and the canoe came together again. Then Sinota chopped it 
againp but as he w-as chopping a chip sprang up and fell into his bag, so 
that when Lata sang a song again the canoe tried to join together again but 
was unable because the chip was missing, Siuoia ran to Lata and they began 
to quarrel about the canoe. Then Lata hewed out another canoe in the bush, 
but the people w^re not able to draw it down to the sea- Then Lata b^an 
to sing a song* and the canoe began to move of its own accord down to the 
sea. But Sinota did not do this and the people drew his canoe to the sea. 
Lata deceived Sinota about tying it together^ tdluig him to use hibiscus 
fibres whilst he himself used coconut fibres. 

This stor>' agrees in the following details with the story of Qat, Qat as 
w^cU as Lata are culture heroes who create all things. The theme of the 
rejoining of the chips during the making of the canoe also occurs In the 
story of Qat and Alaiawa, the only difference being that there it is Marawa 
viho causes the pieces to come together until Qat hides with one chip, so 
that they cannot come together again. Similarly^ too, Qat built his canoe 
inland causing his brothers to laugh. Qat causes the rain to fall forming a 
channel so that his canoe moves down to the sea in the same way as the canoe 
of OUT present story moves down to ihe sea of its own accord after the 
song of Lata. The version of the deceit regarding the lashings of the canoe 
in the Reef Island story gives an impression of being incomplete. This 
deceit is not recorded in the Banks Islands version whefe^ however, the 
cauoes of the brothers sinkp and only Qat"s canoe continues to float on the 
water. It is not improbable that thi$ too was the end of the Reef Island 
version, but that the record is mutilated. 

On the Reef Islands also the following story is known t There was a 
certain woman who w-as pregnant and her husband had married one 
hundred wives. When the child was born and grew up he was very hand¬ 
some; he lived entirely in the club hou^e "In the night he wxnt to work, 
but in the daytime he w'cnl back again into the dub house and dwdl there. 
Aud so il w*as every night/' He worked in the garden of his fa therms wives, 
hut he did not work in the father's garden- Once the father saw him and 
began to be jealous of him and hate him. The son began to inquire who 
he was, ^'but they did not tcH him, but they' said: It is your kinsman". So 
he sailed away fleeing from his father. He did not eat any food and his 
body weakened. Finally he was saved by a tree. Every night the stars came 
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down to catch fish. One night he took the fish, and when the stars catne 
back they kepi seeking for the fish. This he did everj’ night. One night the 
tree said to the stars: “My son is here” and they replied: "Yon arc a fool, 
this is a man, and you have not told us", and they took him up into the 
sky and he dwelt there. When the wives of his kinsman were pregnant and 
were near the birth, he cut open their wombs and took out the babes. One* 
the stars asked him w'hethcr he wished to return to his country, and when 
he replied in the affirmative, they made a raft, put his property uptm it 
and let him down to his home. When he saw hts kinsman who had driven 
him away, he shot him dead. 

For the following reasons I am of opinion that this story also belongs 
to the Qat*Ambat-Tagaro mythologj': the stars which here come down to 
earth certainly correspond to the winged women of the sky who in the 
stories of Mota, Meralava, Maevo, Aoba, Pentecost, Fate and Tanna came 
down for bathing or fishing. That they are really women is suggested by 
their expression: "You arc a fool, this is a man, and you have not told us . 
The hiding of the fish is but a modification of the usual theme of the hiding 
of the wing of one of the sky*women, which we have found in most of these 
myths. From the fact that it was Qat in the Maevo story and probably 
also in the Mota and Meralava stories, as well as Tagaro in the Aoba 
version who married the winged sky-woman to whom they also ascended 
into the sky (regarding the variations of this point see the myths mentioned) ' 
it is probable that the man of the Reef Island stoiy is also identical with 
Qat Or Tagaro. We know that Tagaro is actually known in the Reef 
Islands, since In the prayers lo Thaumaka, the great spirit of the Reef 
Islands, "who lives above the sky", this spirit is addressed by the name 
“Tangaloa" i) and among the chiefs of Vanikoro the name Tangaloa is 
very common *). We have seen the connection with the sky to be one of the 
most characteristic features of the many culture heroes such as Tagaro, 
Yetar, Hatnbut etc. This makes the connection of the man of the Reef Island 
story with the culture heroes of the other islands still more probable;. The 
cutting of the babes out of the womb of their mothers we have encountered 
in connection with the $ky*being Vefar of the Sakaos whose association with 
the Qat-Ambai mythology has been shown. And if we may be 
permitted to compare the cutting open of the eyes of their blind grand¬ 
mother by Karisibum and Makosawaki (or by Makosawaki alooe) in the 
Fate story, by Karihi and Tawhaki in the Maori story and the Story of 
Tanna, with the cutting out of the babes in our present stoiy, further 
strength would be added to the supposition that the hero of the Reef Island 
siorv' belongs to the Qat*Ambat-Tagaro mythology. It would be in agreement 
with this assumption also that Karisibum and Makosawaki of Fate are the 
sons of a man by a winged sky-wotnan; and the analogous child in the 
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Tanna story is the son of Mastaemk whom we have also seen to be a s1(y- 
woman. But the simitarity goes still further: In the Reef Island story it is 
said of the hero that * In the night he went to work, but in the daytime he 
went back again into the club house and dwdt there''. This is stron^y remi- 
^**^«**^ Ambat of Seniang who "never looked out in the middle of the 
day", but looked out to the &ea at night. It could even be asked whether the 
creation of night Qat of the Banks Islands, Tagaro of Aoba and Pente¬ 
cost, and probably by Mosigslg in Santa Crur is not only another version 
of this connection with night. Finally it should be noted that tn the Reef 
Island story the Oedipus-like killing of the father by hts son who does not 
Ifnow his father, having worked in the garden of his father's wives but not 
in the father’s garden, agrees with the Rabat version of Mewtm. There too 
the two sons of Rabat lived with their mother, but Rabat lived in the loghoi 
so that they killed him not knowing that he was their father. 

Fiom this analysis it follows that the Santa Cruz mythology in spite 
of Its Polynesian influence distinctly belongs to the Qat^Ambat-Tagafo 
mythology. The resemblance between the stone-work of Santa Crur and 
that of the New Hebrides is therefore due to the fact that it was intro¬ 
duced into both regions by the same Immigrants. The numerous differences 
found to-day in both regions cannot weaken this conclusion. A direct 
wnnecHm of these immigrants with the stone-work does not appear from 
the m^bs, but the people of Te-Motu Island (nor far from Nitendi) said 
to OFer^lli) : *‘Some of us are like men of quite a different country, 
and yet they are of our own family. The coconuts of our island belong 
to them, and we think that tliey came from away bevond Te-Motu" It 
might well be possible that by this is meant the stone-using immigrants 
to whom, in the New Hebrides, we have attributed the introduction of 
the coconut, but of this we cannot be sure. 


THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 

San CArijIm-u;: Fox's excellent wortc The Threshold of the Padfk 
as furnish^ us with such a wealth of information on the island of San 
Chnstoval that there is little left for us to do except compile, analyse and 
arrange the vanous data. 

Physically, the people of San ChristovaJ are Melanesians, but at many 
p on the island light skin and straight or wa^y hair have been observed 
and CooiiBE®) evm records; "almond eyes amongst them often accom’ 
pwiKd by a slight droop of the tyelids. Seeing them it would be hard to 
dispute the existence of a Mongolian strain-S), The language of the whole 
island IS Mel^inesian even m Baum, where, however, the grammar and 
vocabulaty show traces of apparently non-Austronesian languages also, 
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The language is closely connected with that of Malaiia. Ulawa, Ugi, and 
South-east CuadalcanaFp so that ^'over all this area there may be said to 
be only one langxiage" ^). Trading relations exist with Saa^ UJawa, Malaiia 
and Guadalcanar S). 

Taking as a basis the distribution of the different clanSp and following 
the scheme oi Rivehs^ Fox* describing the history and peopling of this 
island* says that apart from the mythological pygmoid Xakamorap the 
aboriginals were the Amweap a physically Papuandihe people with a non- 
Austronesian language. Then came the first immigrants* the Ataw^a, speak¬ 
ing an archaic Austronesian tongue and corresponding to Rivers' ^Troto- 
Polynesians''. By fusion with the Amwea they formed the *'duabpeople‘' 
of the island, who constitute to-day the basis of the different social systems 
of the whole island. Tn Bauro these dual-people are still preser^^cd with 
iheir moktles Atawa and Amwea. Then follow+ed the Atistronesian immi¬ 
grants AUirihu* who arrived in several waves^ the later waves being the 
ruling group: Araha, Mwrira and Aoiaeo. These are the stone-using immi- 
grantSp the "'archaic civilizationthe "'Kava'people** of RiVEHSip idendcaL 
with those immigrants ivho introduced the grad^ societies into the Mew 
Hebrides* i.e, those immigrants whom we have come to knoiv as the Qal- 
Ambat people. Finally there folloived the most recent immigration of the 
Bird-totem people, w^ho in particular Introduced cremation 

The following objections can be raised to this scheme' first* Atawa and 
Amwea the two "moieties'^ of Bauro are two dans in the rest of the island* 
and also in Santa Anna^ Ugi and Ulavra. Secondly: the people of San 
Christoval themselves claim that Atawa and Araha are the same people^). 
Even on the north and south coasts of Bauro where the clan system is 
still found* Amwea and Atawa are clans> and only in the interior of Bauro 
do AUwa and Amwea occur alone and are considered by Fox to be 
moiedes. 

Even if Ataiva and Amivea w^ere tw^o "moieties"—a problem which 
we shall not discuss further at present-—^the objection of Elljot 
should be quoted here* as he says in his preface to Fox' book *): '"EvideTicft 
from wider areas than Melanesia* however^ shows that the form of society 
known as the dual organization was carried about the world, and to Mela- 
nesLa itself among other i^aces* by highly civilized peoples* w^faose ruling 
classes were culiurany similar to the Araha of San ChrktovaL In fact 
this wider survey suggests that the ancestors of the Am wen. Atawa, and 
Araha* must have come to San Christoval at the same time and not^ as 
Dr. Fox argues, in successive ways ... The claim is put forward by the 
people of San Christoval themselves that Atawa and Araha are the 
same people.*" In opposing the identity of the Araha with the Alawa, Fox 


1) Fox ZS3 1, 5, aaf. 44. 2) Fox 255 15* 36, 1S2, 232, 254, 3Q3, 3M* M2, Fox and 

Drew 2M 133, pAlwviasi §U 131. 3) Fox 2^3 3^ ff. 4> Fox m 34. 51 Fok 

m 6. 15. 33 it 6) m vnr 
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himself elicits the fact that "‘the dual people, Atawa and Amivea, interred 
their dead, sitting and bound, round sacred trees, and the Araha preserved 
their dead by embalming, extended buHal on a hco, and so on'*i). Fox 
argues m this way because he follows closely the scheme of RivEtis, 
accordinjr to which interment in the sitting position is characteristic of 
his "Dual-people'’, whereas burial in the extended position is attributed 
by him to the "Kava'people” But w-e have already seen that interment in 
the sitting position must be attributed to the Qat-Ambat immigrante, and 
the fact that Atawa and Amwea bury in the sitting position is but additional 
support for tbeir association with the stone-using people !*). 

The stone-work of San Christoval is exceedingly rich. The village of 
the Arosi is often characterized by the possession of an ariairi, a kind 
of stone w'all built along the sea front of the villages. An ordinary stone 
wall to keep out pigs from a gardm or to mark a boundary is called dua, 
and is roughly made, but the ariari is quite different and is really a stone 
platform very carefully buiit of large even stones, its sides even and its 
top broad and flat. It may he as much as la to 15 feet broad and 4 or 5 feet 
high, and extends partly round the village. It has several entrances. Those 
along the sea front were taboo to w'omen, except one which was the 
common entrance for everybody. Planted on the bimd flat top of the 
ariari were the aihuri, a tree with yellow leaves and the niu mahu, the 
pale yellow' coconut, and somedtoes houses were built on it. The niu mahu 
is a more or less sacred tree, and in Arasi it is also planted at the ptrupiru, 
the sacred place hy the shore where sharks are worshipped; and here too 
a large circular ariari is built round it. Most natives say the ariari is only 
protection from the surf, but this, according to Fox, seems unlikely, for 
it is too elaborate, with its careful building and numerous entrances; more^ 
over, there is the circular ariari at the pirtipiru, and also an ariari at the 
hera (burial ground) some of the latter being found inland, and on these 
stone platforms sacrifices were offered to the dead. Sometimes the ariari 
platforms are built in front of the sacred men's house (tawao) in which 
case sacrifices are often offered on them. At the present time at least, ariari 
are only found at the west end of the north coast, so they may be a more 
or less recent imponalion from Malaita, thinks Fox, "for one hears of 
stone buddings there and Mr. T. Williams told me", says Fox, '‘he had 
found large stone w^alls in the interior and also stone buildings" -i). 

If these stone platforms are comfiared with the stone-work we have 
mentioned so far, their Tesembiance with the stone platforms upon which 
houses are built in Santa Cruz is obvious. Both are situated in such a 
manner that they give the impression of affording protection from the 
surf. We have pointed out before that the Santa Cruz stone walls correspond 
to the Gaua stone-work more than to any other, although nothing is said 


J> Fox 2$s 36L 2) Riveu 7ZS It 277. 2S6 
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in the sources of infqrtnaftan of r rilual or any other fiinction of the 
Santa Cruz walls. This mighl. howeverp be due to a lacuna in the In- 
forniatioti available. The fact that sacrifices are offered on the ariari plat¬ 
forms in front of the mcn*s house in Arosi, and the fact that sacrifices 
to the dead were offered also in the other ariari, serve 10 emphasize the 
resemblance with the Gaua stone work. There too, the walls were erected 
in front of the men's house, and men of the Suqe danced upon them. 
Sacrifices were offered there also, but on the wona platforms near by* 
The fact that on the atiari sacrifices are offered to the dead, agrees with 



the cult of the dead which w'e have seen to be one of the outstanding 
features of the Suqe. StLH further similarities with Santa Cmz will be 
evident from the following. 

Rough stone walls called dua are built for various purposes. Boundaries 
between villages were usually marked by dua walls. Dua are also stone fish 
dykes and no w'Oinan was permited to cross these. Other dua are stone walls 
running out into the sea some litdc way. These are sacred sometimes to 
the sacred sharks^ and shell money is offered on them. At Onehalnrc on 
the south coast, there h a famous dua running out into the sea, connected 
writh the figona (spirit) Wamarea^ who is said to be the fellow of Ha- 
tuibwari^ the winged serpent. On this dogs were sacrificed, and it is very 
sacred. The walls of the tawao (sacred men^s house) are of stone and are 
also called dua, but the three stone walls of a canoe house (oha: the wall In 
front is of wood) are called bani ariari. The tow* of large upright stones 
forming the base of the ihatch walls of the inner chamber of the taw^ao are 
not called dua. but bo raherahe, and the upright stones enclosing the place 
round the central post of a canoe house, a place for sacrifices, are called 
uhi matoo and not dua. In Arosi, gardens are also enclosed vvith stone fences, 
which arc called dua; the stones placet! on edge round a little enclosure 
for throwing betel skins, are also called dua. A few houses at the west 
end of the island are said to have stone walls like canoe houses, but Fox 
did not see them, and he thinks they are certainly very rare^). 

The maraufu initiation-ceremony into bonito fishing, w'hich is made for 
the Araha boys^ has clearly been shown by Fox to belong to the culture of 
the Araha. The place on the coast at which the ceremony w*as held, and 
on which a canoe house was built, was enclosed by a stone wall and the 


1 ) Fox 263 asi f. m 
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Araha boys btiiU a little stone house about s feet by 5 feet in whidi they 
livftdi). In rhe 5 ione enclosure was a small stone platform where the mothers 
put the food which they brought for the boys 2 ). 

Stone platfortns where canoes land from bonito fishing ar^ called abu i 
waiau (waiau — bonito^). 

The dua which ran out into the sea are certainly idendcaJ with the 
stone Avails Avhich in Santa Cruz lan out into the sea. The stone platforms 
for the landing of canoes are apparently idontical with the "bastions^' of 
Santa Cruz* Here and there sione walls surround the villages, in both 
places wc find stone walls surrounding the gardens, and fish dykes occur 
both In Santa Crua and Arose The problem of fish dykes will, however, 
be discussed later* 

'The pirupim is the name given apparently to tw^o different places. The 
spot outside the village w'here one or several sacred trees grow is called 
pirupim^ These trees are banked round with flat stones or enclosed wuthin 
a stone fenee^ The usual tree is a small coconut with yellowish leaves 
called niu mahu (the fori>iddeii food of the Atawa dan in some placeSp 
though not in others); other trees common are the pirupiru itself, the 
sagirima and the laro. Besides these trees* It Is usual to find dracaenas and 
crotons planted about theoL Within the enclosure skulls are buried. On 
the stones sacrifices arc offered both to figona and adaro (ghosts)*-.. At 
Snumac in the interior (Bauro) a similar spot is called not pirupiru but 
aritengari, i.e. ante, a tree (Catappa terminal is) and the ngari nr almond. 
This fact, and the name pirupiru, apparently from tbe tree pirupiru* seem 
to point to ^^aacred tree or grove^' as the original meaning of pimpiru.... 
There is, however, a different place called pirupiru, the rock on the reef... 
where sharks are worshipped", and here too the niu mahu is planted 
surrounded by a circular arlari^)* 

These fKts call for the following remarks : the existence of the pirupiru 
in Bauro is additional support for the assumption that the Atawa bdong 
to the stone^using immigrants. Still more important is the fact that the niu 
mahu coconut—the sacred tree which was planted on the village ariari and 
also within the pirupiru, which show's its dose association Avith stone-work 
—is the forbidden food of the Atawa> and Fox says that it is ‘^assodated 
with Atawa” and "almost a totem” for them«). In the New Hebrides we 
were justified In attributing the coconut to the Qat-Ambat stone-using 
immigrants. If in San Christoval the coconut is correspondingly associated 
with stone-work on the one hand, and with the Atawa on the other we 
have further support for the opinion tot tbe Atawa belong to the stone¬ 
using Araha immigrtuils. 

The sacred trees which are surrounded with a stone fence here, agree 
to an astonishing degree with tbe sacred trees which, in certain grades 


1> Fer ^3. Slone houM erected in a game sec Fox 2^3 195 
362. ftg- p, 186. 3) F03 c m m, m 4) F 035 113. 
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of the Nimangid and Naiawan of Seniang, were surrounded by a stone 
circle* There, too, croton and dracaena were planted round the ritual 
object withm the stone circle^ and we have already given many examples 
of the importance of these and other sacred plant$ and their association 
with megalithic stone-work. In Seniang and the Maskelyne Islands^ wooden 
images or monoliths were surrounded by these stone circles and it has al¬ 
ready been pointed out that they were considered to be the resting places or 
the embodiment of the spirits of the dead. The whole of the Nimangki and 
Naiawan societies could therefore be considered as a cult of the dead 
governed by definite rules- It is entirely in agreement with this that on 
San Christoval, where the skulls are buried in the enclosure (which is 



9, Burial mound San Qniatoval (Aft«r Fox ^ 219)* 


not done in hfalekula), sacrifices are offered to the ghosts* Unfortunately 
we have not a sufficiently detailed description of the atua stones of 
Santa Cruz which were surrounded by a low fence of stones^ but it is 
highly probable that we are there confronted with something similar* If 
this is sOr it would consitute another important point of contact with the 
New HebrideSp 

Fox's record regarding the disposal of the dead is of particular im¬ 
portance. Burial mounds are very common all over the island Lnciuding 
Bauro, thus giving additional support to the view that also this inland 
region was invaded by the stone-using immigrants. These mounds are called 
heo, sometirnes heia Properly a he ra is a square^ or the dancing ground 
in front of the burial maunds, but the oblong flat top of the mound 
is itself a hera* and the word is extended to include the wholes heo 


1) A deseriptioii of the ** masiavi'a'' of Bauro U not ^vtn here since, according 
to Fo* humelfp this *-is evidentlr » modlficalioti of the Arosl hco^. ISJ 22^ f. 
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being seldom used. On the west side ot the heo was usually a canoe bouse 
and On the north side a dancing ground. On the lop of the hco was a pit 
or shaft leading down into a cave. Also on the top of the hco was a dolmen 
called hau snru ("exalted stone'*), consisting of three or five large slabs 
the largest forming the top. In the dolmen the skulls of the dead were 
placed. 

Fox') shows such a dolmen with a “holed stone (moved to tight)*', as 
the title says. These holes are absolutely identical with the "Seelenloch" of 
the European dolmens. Although, as far as I can sec, the purpose of these 
holes is not indicated by Fox, it seems highly probable that they served as a 
means of communication for the soul with the outside world *). On the 
dolmen sacrifices were burnt, and on this were sometimes round stones. 
(These are strongly reminiscent of the “stone child" which, we have seen, 



Fig, 10. Dolmen in Arosi. San Oiristoval (After Fo* 263 2iA), 


Occurs in the Torres Islands, Maevo, Malekula and Epi. Here they are 
used in magic.) Sometimes there are on or near the dolmen stone carved 
heads, stone statues, stone carved bird statues, stone fishes and reptiles. 
All of these are accompanied by the belief that the ghost of those buried in 
the heo dwell in them, and this applies to the Araha ghosts in particular. 
"The stone statues are of various size. Some are small only about a foot 
high, in a crouching attitude and with what looks like a kind of a haL They 
a« of the same shape as the figures carved on spears and house posts. 
Othere are life-sice or almost life-size representing men and women, in 
a sitting position with arms stiff and straight on each side. The shaft of the 
heo was called giru bwara and there might be several shafts on a heo. 
On the heo there was at least one sacred tree, for instance a canariunt nut 
tree, and wme sacred ^rubs, especially pauax or evodia, dracaena (diri), 
Croton which characteristically bears the name sasaro or tataro and catappa 
(ariie); "b fact a grove of dracaena marks a hera". These sacred plants 
on the heo are ghost housing objects, in the same way as the stones mentioned 
before. Near the base of the heo, and sometimes on the heo Itself, a sacred 
coconut is planted s). On the heo, there were also sometimes stone pillars 
a feet, 3 feet and even over 10 feet high, the latter 6 bches in diameter, and 
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evidently worked; one was skape. These menhirs w-ere set up where 
men or women were buriedi There w'cre other mysterious stones whose 
use is not known, as for instance the “Shining stone", the "Whistling 
stone" (ihree feet high), the "Turtle stone", eic- The coast heo are made 
of rubble of earth and stones bordered by large slabs of rock, and the 
bush heo are usually of red clay. In some cases they are partially built up 
round a core of natural rock. The sire varies considerably, from small heo 
6 feet by 4 feet and i Foot high, to heo 60 feet by 40 feet and ad feet high, 
but the large ones are rare and the small ones common, The heo, and burial 
on the heo, are specially connected with the chiefs (Araha) and, in Arosi, 
with the Mwara and Amaeo clans also; other clans may each have its 
special heo. But the Araha are almost always buried on a heo, Several 
methods of burial look place on the heo, but the placing of the dead on a 
bed in the burial chamber, the body having first been washed continually 
with water and low'ered through the shaft, was the characteristic form. 
Another method was cremation. Both men and women were buried on the 
heo *). When all the flesh was gone the skull was taken to the dolmen, 
and the other bones w'erc probably left in the burial chamber. In one heo the 
shaft was edged with stones. The shafts of chiefs were left open, while 
other graves were filled up with earth. The heo was believed to be generally 
guarded by a serpent spirit hi'ona*). 

Fox gives a detailed description of the stone Wabina or Waibina, one 
of the "sacred stones" (hau maea) which arc to be found on the heo 3 ). 
This stone is named after the hawk Gina, It is about 2 feet si^uare and 
stood On a heo, lis priest w'as an Araha. The Wabina stone itself !$ not 
carved, but w-as surrounded by carved stone figures of sharks, bonitos, and 
birds'*). The birds were the frigate haw-k, the sacred bird of the Araha 
clan, the Bina and the seagutt. Close by was a sacred coconut called nlu 
oraora; oraora means possessed by a ghost. This tree was possessed by 
Wabina, and was consequently magical. Before war the priest took a branch 
of dracaena and struck Wabina, and then gave some of the leaves to the 
fighting men, who tied the leaves round their necks. These bunches were 
called "dracaena shields” and had great protecting power. Then the priest 
took a drancaena leaf and they all went to the sacred casuarina. Here he tore 
the leaves into shreds, as many as there w’ere fighting men, and distributed 
them. When the expedition returned, the leaves were brought to Wabina 
and burnt. 


t) "The enrpae M'as carried to water and the flesh struck off, or it was washed 
On the top of the heo”. Fox 2S3 221 f; Fox has interpreted this practice as mtimmi- 
fication, see text accooipanyin^ fi(f. p, 219. But it is be^und all doubt that this 
has nothiug to do with mummification. On the contrary, the coniinual washing of 
the corpse hastens decompoaltion. ) Fox 2fi3 217-22^. 230, 278, 285, 29L f, 362, fig, 
p. 21B, ZK, 220, 221. 223. 3) ^-92. 4) Many of such carved stone figures 

of birds, sharks and bonitos were also in the canoe house. Fox 293 291. 
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Piles of stones (wadu i hau) afe found in some places. One pile which 
was found On a heo was for sacrifices, as w'ere probably all of them, but 
their use is not known now^ A pile of stones at Bonimainiu is about 10 feet 
square and 3 feet high, and 5g connected with cannibalism. A man taken 
in was brought to this pile and killed here^ and his blood poured out 
on the stones, after which the body was cooked *), The village urherc the 
mythical beings Masi had fonnerly livedp is marked to-day by piles of stones. 
There are also piles of stones at the foot of the main post of some of the 
men's houses on which sacrifices are offered®)* 

In some villages there arc two large blocks of stone called hau ni bwero, 
of about 4 feet high and 4 feet bread, and were used as seats for chieffs. 
Moreover some other resting stones are mentioned by Fox ®), but it h 
not dear whether by these worked or natural rocks are meant. 

At Ehe entrance to every canoe house there Is a large flat stepping stone 
called hau buubuu^). 

Kakaru are wells lined with stones similar to those of Santa Cruz. The 
deepest of them is about 15 feet deep; usually they are about 10 feet deep. 
The bottom is lined with siones, and the sides arc lined w'ith stones some 
4 feet or s feel from the bottOFU, probably to the level the water rose to 
SimiLir wdls occur on the now untnhabilcd Three Sisters Islands. At Oro 
Marau Island two w'ells have been sunk and edged with stones. One has 
a good stone w^all, and on flat slabs of stone are good figures of frigate 
ha>wkSp bonitOp footpriniSp canoesp mu (Araha cut tatoo) and designs such 
as one sees on canoes®)* The character of these figures and the face that 
the first place to which the dead Araha go on their voyage to Matau 
Sound are the Three Sisters Islands, entitle us to conclude that these 
stone wells, like the other types of stone-w'ork of San Christoval, are the 
work of the Araha, 

When an oath is taken, an ordinary' volcanic rock oblong in shape Ls 
usually set up ■*"). 

In many villages defence work has been found. It consists of ditches 
soixieiimes on each side of the village, but more often right across the 
middle of the village. The lai^est ditches were between 30 and 40 feet 
deep, lOQ yards long and loo broad to leap over* The ditches w'cre spanned 
by tree trunks ^). 

Prehistoric objects. In San Chrisiovat a great number of stone 
bowls, called oba, are still in use by the natives. Some are little bowls used 
for crushing betel not for sacrifices, but others must be large, for on the 
south coast there is said to be a stone oba at Hauraha which stood ou the 
heo and in which burnt sactificeg of dogs w'cre offered. In the airasi 


1 ] Fox I«a 28? f, 2 ) Fox m IIS. m. 3) 2«3 m, 4 ) Fo* Ztt 2 S 5 . 
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is the occurrence of round hou&es in both these regions See Fox 332 . 
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ceremony which, it will be seen bter, Ls connected with the stone-using 
Araha, the fat of a pig is burnt in a very large stone cup of dark volcanic 
rock^ which stands on the anarl. '"Ji takes three men to lift one of these 
huge sacrifice cups, which are still to be seen"". Fox further mentions a coral 
stone cup of natural formation on a hco used for sorcery, and a natural 
coral cup about a foot high in which offerings were burnt standing in a 
canoe house ^). The fact that the big stone cups i^s well as the oba bowls 
stand on the heo or the artari, and that offerings were burnt in them on the 
heo and during the airasi ceremony, may entitle us to classify both these 
objects under one heading and to attribute them to the 5 ton e-using im¬ 
migrants. Regarding Ugi Island, Fox records that "lying on the ground 
was a piece of stone which looked like a mortar, being about two feet long 
and the diameter of the hollowed out part about one foot". 

In the coastal village Pamua, about 8 hour^ west of Kira-Kirat Paha- 
viciNi has excavated prehistoric potsherds. Tcnday pottery is unknown on 
San Christoval. In the collection made by Fox, Pa^avicini found potsherds 
of the neighbouring and, culturally, closely connected Dgi Island where 
pottery is unknown to-day also 3 ), Unfortunately nothing is recorded about 
the technique, decoration, sisie, etc* 

Sacred Plants* We have already mentioned croton, dracaena, 
evodia, casuarina and coconut, and we have learned of their close eon- 
nection with stonc-w"ork and the Araha. We may add that during the 
matnufu (bonito initiation), ceremonies whose dose association w^Kli the 
stone-using Araha we have mentioned, the novices pbnt a casuarim to 
commemorate the maraufu,-and since each parly does so, there were many 
casuarina trees in all stages of growth. After the death of a chief (i.e. of 
an Araha) a man b killed and eaten. He is usually brought from a distance 
where he is bought. The buying sometimes takes place under a casuarina, A 
circlet of the needles of the casuarina h put qn the corpse ^). Fox further 
makes the following interesting remarks regarding the Arosi words HaiaiiL 
Hai'uasi and Maea^): first tw^o terms are used for charm and speh 

respectively.-.. To aru (transitive form, aru^l) is to impart mena. A maea 
IS anything which has been aru"ta..« and may be u&cd for charm or spelL... 
In Mota a tano aruaru is a sacred place, w'hich Codrlngton and i^mer 
connect with aru^ the casuarina tree..- It is curious that the tree is certainly 
sacred and plays a part in initiation and death rites, and that its name in 
^rosi is saru or tarumare, while in Ulawa (and Saa) i$ the name 

of the tree, and saru*i is to charm" The great importance of this tree 
of Qai has already frequently been emphasized. 


1> Fox m 287, 294, 319. 2) 203 m. 3) Pa«avicini GZfi 123 4> Fox 

203 186, 213 L 5) 263 247 L 6) The Saa word is rceorded by Iv£XS 463 278. 
7) With regard to Saa and UlaH'a, Ive3«s has, however, objected saying that ^Ubere 
docs not seem 10 be any reason lo think that there is an interchange here of 1 
and r". }ve»s 403 271k 
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Kaj>autaha is a female serpent worshipped at Haununu {EauTo), If they 
wish to know wbe:ther to go to war or not, the priest takes strips of dracaena 
leaves and pulls ihcm apart in the presence of the serpent. If the strands 
break they refrain from war* A simitar divination with dracaena Jeaves 
is cusiomaiy in Maregu, To make a vine dbig to its stakes a spell is said 
and one breathes on dracaena leaves and then tears them to pieces* To 
sweep away the bad soil prior to the pbnting of a garden, a spell is pro¬ 
nounced and after this a dracaena leaf is taken, and the action of sweeping 
the garden with this is performed from end to end, after which the leaf is 
thrown aw^ay in the bush. Before offering sacrifices to Hatuibw^ari the 
house, beds and everything in the house are sw^ept with dracaena leaves, and 
the figona asked to t^e aw-ay all the evil influences* A stick is thmst through 
a dracaena leaf to represent a house and ihc figona is a$ked to bless all 
craftsmen who build houses *). The stories of the giant Rapnanate (Ugi) 
tell how he tied a bit of dracaena round his toe to make his enemies sleep, 
and this is a common practice to-day-)* This Is of importance* since the 
association of Rapuanate w-iih the stone-using immigrants lA'ill become 
evident later on,~Puddtng taken to the stone altar in the canoe house as a 
$acrifice was wrapped in a dracaena leaf 3 ), 

A ivar $ong recorded contains the following text ^'The croton, croton for 
hanging up the skulJ,*. the dracaena, dracaena for hanging up the viscera,*, 
the Hahc (evodia) for hanging up the jawbone'^ SautabaJo^o^ a legendary 
hero was an adept at bonito fishing, and caught them wdth dracaena leaves* 
According to another myth, the little island Teomimanu was submerged by 
the people of the Three Sisters Islands who secretly planted $ome dracaena 
leaves on the island and threw some others into the sea- fn magic against 
coughing and feveCp and also in rain magic, dracaena leaves are used. 
Against an ulcer* a dracaena leaf is taken and held out towards the patient, 
so that the spell which caused the disease leaps on to the Icafr against 
malaria, the cause of which is thought to be possession by an adaro^ they 
take a dracaena leaf, shake it over the patient, carefully carry it outside 
with the adaro hanging to it, and throw it awayj in ease of wasting disease 
caused by a bit of spear, etc* in the body, they lake a dmeatn^ leaf and draw 
the foreign body dovm and out at the end of the fingers or toes. Amaranthus, 
dracaena, and certain other pbnts are believed to contain mena* After the 
end of the maraufu cereinony, the boys have dracaena leaves tied round 
their wrist$ to protect them from any possible anger of a dam* when women 
see them. After death the "Tishing for the ghost" i$ performed with a 
fishing rod wdih a sprig of dracaena as ‘"bait"". When the ghost is caught 
Ihe rod trpnblcs and the ghost is thrown into the sea*)* It has already 
been mentioned that the Calappa terminalis (arile) is planted on many 
hera and the fruit appears as a lozenge tattoo mark on the forehead of 


1) Fo3s 79 f, 103, 106, 179, 2) Fos m 165. J07. 

4) Fqx m 101, m f. 1®9. 212; 230. 246, 246. 253^ 267, 309, 336, 
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chiefs in Ulawa. It is taEtoed in Bauro, but Fox ivhci records this does not 
know whether this is customary only with chiefs i)* In some gardens lilies 
(hilmanu) were planted in the comers to make the garden fruit ful. Besides 
these red'leaved shrubs were planted coleuSp abu'abu (bloody)^ dracaeua 
and amaranth us. '^Thesc were all $aid to represent bloody Without blood 
the garden could not be fruitfulp and charms describe the laro having 
blood poured on it so as to be plentiful, though this is not now done/" The 
bright red amaranthns (nwata) and the crimson coleus were especially 
planted. References to the amaranth us are found in the garden 
charms -). 

The sacred character of the coconut, its association with stone-w'ork, and 
with the Atawa whom we are inclined to a$sociate with the Araha, have 
already been mentioned. “Many coconuts are sacred trees, full of adaro"*^). 

In a Bauro story it is related that a man whose name vms Taraemaiawar 
**a dead stranger", was drowned and his body w^ashed up on a sandy 
shore. Two beautiful girls found his body. They w-ent back to their village 
and the priest gave them two dracaena leaves, on which he breathed, saying 
a charm* '-One of these" he said, **w\\l restore to life and one will kill". 
The two girls returned writh the dracaena leaves to the corpse and first 
tried the leaf which kiHed, but this had no effect on the dead man* They 
then touched him with the other leaf and he stood up on hi$ feet, a living 
man “*). 

Fox has discussed the question as to which group of the people the ritual 
use of the dracaena should be attributed. According to his opinion the fact 
that "the dracaena and amaranthus always drive off and overcome with 
their magic the men a of adaro, even adaro spirits as well as ghosts, Le, 
powerful beings connected with the Araha'\ indicates that "the dual-people 
have used their sacred plants against the invading Abar^llu^^ But the 
planting of draecaena and croton on the hco and near the other stone-work, 
the connftrtion with the Wabiua stone, the use of dracaena for bonito 
fishing by Sautabaio'o, for the '"fishing" for the ghost, the story of the 
bringing of a dead man to life again, etc* also m Fox's opinion show the 
close connection of these plants with the Araha, And he draws the following 
conclusion: "But there seems noEhing in alJ Ehis inconsistent with the view 
that It was a sacred Atawa plani, used as magic by the later Araha. Or it 
may belong to both peoples" ®)* This tack of precision in the opinion 
expressed by Fox can be overcome If our view,, for which there is ample 
justification, be accepted that Atawa and Araha belong to the same group 
of immigrants. That all the sacred plants are closely connected with the 
stone work and the Araha or, more generally speaking, with the Abarihu, 
agrees completely with the results we have obtained in the New Hebrides, 
and according to which the ritual use of all these plants must be attributed 
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to the megsiithlc culture. This will become stilt more evident In the course 
of this study. 

A word must be added with regard to the euU of sharks. Fox has 
attributed it to the culture of the Abarihu ^). The following facts supiiort 
this view: Near the Bins stone on the heo, (the priest of the Bina stone 
ivas an Araha) there were stone figures of sharks, and these w-ere also 
found in the sacred canoe house with stone walls. On some sacred dua 
stone walls which ran out into the sea, sacrifices were offered to the 
sharks, and the pirupiru was the place designated for the cult of the sharks, 
Finally, the skulls of chiefs are deposited in wooden shark figures.—Sharks 
are often considered to be the Incarnation of the ghosts. Certain of these 
ghost sharks are veiy widely known for instance in Utawa, Malalta, etc. 
The Pagewa or shark dan, occurs not only on San Christoval, but also on 
Owa Raha and Owa Riki, where the shark cult exists too ^). 

The information given has revealed so many connections between bonito 
fishing, the Araha, and stone-work, that it is probable that not only does 
the maraufu ceremony form part of the Araha colttire ®), but that the 
practice of boniio fishing as a whole must be attributed to the Araha. 

Mythological evidence. In the following we must bvestigate to 
what extent the Abarihu with their different waves, the Araha (the chief’s 
clan), Mwara, and Amaeo, whom Fox qualified as the stone-using im¬ 
migrants of San Christo val, correspond to the Qat-Ambat immigrants of 
the Neiv Hebrides. 

The first people wTm came to San Christoval—so runs one Arosi story— 
came in the time of a great flood of waters, that covered the whole of 
San Christoval, They came in a Urge canoe from Mwara (Malaita), but 
originally from a country far to the north-west whose name is not known. 
From this mysterious land the great canoe came to Mwara and thence to 
Arosi; a very large canoe, full of men, women, pigs, dogs, and birds and 
they paddled inland, From there they spread over Arosi and formed the 
Mwara dan. A great many people must have been drowned in this flood, 
for at Mwata, a village at the west end, the “men of Mw-ara” are pointed 
out, a number of rock pillars under the cliff, very regular, about three 
feet high, standing rank on rank. But some of these people were saved. 
TJieir leader was Umaroa, They landed at Robwana, near Waimara, and 
descended to the stream Wai abu (Sacred Water). Umaroa had brought a 
sacred stone, which they took about with them in their wanderings, and 
wherever the stone rested there is now a pirupiru; the stone was finally 
placed upon Umaroa when he died, and he was buried underneath it. 
Wherever one of the original survivors died there is now a heo *), 

This myth Is actually borne out by the present conditions which wtr have 
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described. The heo is the burial place of the Araha in particular, and 
further of the Mwara and Amaeo, besides partly also of the other clans, 
so that Fox has attributed the heo to the Abarihu and more particularly to 
the Araha In the myth the immigrants bring a sacred stone which is set 
up on the grave of Umaroa, and the dead Mwara changed into stone 
pillars. This corresponds to the fact that to-day stone statues, monoliths 
and also dolmens, stand on the heo. The conception that the stone statues 
are the abode of the ghosts has been found to be current in the New 
Hebrides also, where the stones erected in the graded societies were the 
embodiment of the ghosts. If the chiefly clan Araha is, on San Cbristovat, 
particularly closefy connected with the megalithic stone-work, this agrees 
with the New Hebrides where stoncrwork was erected especially in the 
hipest ranks of the Suqe which in realiQr took the place of the institution 
of chieftainship. The cult of the dead, which must accordingly be qualified 
as a characteristic feature of the Qat-Ambat culture, must here also be 
attributed to the Abarihu culture and particularly to that of the Araha. 
as Fox has actually done!«), The myth itself dearly attributes the pirupiru 
to the stone-using immigrants, and the shark cult, which occurs in many of 
the other Solomon Islands also, has accordingly been attributed by Fox 
to the Abarihu 3), The myth relates that it was the Mwara people who, 
among other things, also brought pigs, and Fox says clearly: “Pigs are 
said to have been introduced by the Mwara dan"-*). The fact that also in 
New Hebrides the stone-using immigrants may be regarded as the 
intrc^ucers of the pig, gives further support to the opinion that the Abarihu 
immigrants with their waves Araha, Mwara and Amaeo, are identical with 
the Qat-Ambat immigrants. Fox mentions a story according to which 
the proper arms of an Araha arc the bow and arrow aod the spear, but 
not the dub", weapons which were found by the Spaniards, but which have 
now become obsolete^). Although we do not intend to discuss the problem 
of the present distribution of bow and artorv, including their different 
forms, it must be pointed out that Qat of the Banks Islands, Tagaro's son 
of Pentecost, Ambat of Seniang, and the sons of Rabat of Mewun were 
also said to use bow and arrow. 

Unfortunately nothing is reiforded about the racial characteristics of 
the Abarihu, but, according 10 the traditions, the Atawa were fair-skinned 
and tall®). If, as we bdteve, the Atawa and Araha belong to the same 
group of immigrants, it follows that in all probability the Abarihu also were 
fair-skinned. 

The myths do not contain any other direct Indication of the connection 
of ihe Abarihu with stone-work, but such connection is confirmed by the 
following facts: stone seats arc used by chiefs; now, the Araha are the 
chiefs’ dan, and all the chiefs must belong to the Araha f). Thus the stone 
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scats bclu[i|r to the culture of the Aiaha i). The Wabbia stone, surrounded 
by stone figures of sharks, bonito and birds, by the very fact that it stands 
on the beo and that its priest is an Araha, shows h$ dose association with 
the Araha. Therefore Fox is certainly right in attributing stone carving 
to the culture of the Araha ®). 

The opinion as to the identity of the megalithic people of San Christoval 
and those of Santa Cruz and the New Hdiridcs, to mention only those 
regions which have been treated so far, is most strongly supported by the 
fact that the Qat-Ambat mythology is again found on San Christoval a). 

Fox himself has emphasized that ihere cannot be any dioubt that Waro- 
bunuga (his full name is Warohtinugainwanehaora} is Qat in San Christo¬ 
val dress*). He was the youngest of a band of brothers the eldest of whom 
was Warohunugaraiia, He grew up as soon as he was bom (like Qat) 
performed wonderful feats, which caused his elder brothers to envy and 
hate him, and try to compass hts death. The details even are the same 
as in the Qat and some of the other analogous stories. One of the brothers, 
having persuaded Warohunuga to climb a betel nut tree, causes the tree to 
lengthen by a charm, so that he could not descend from it. But Warohunuga 
makes the tree bend down a long way off and descends safely. (So Qal's 
brothers charmed a nutmeg tree to make it swell; and in another Qat talc, 
the tree on which Qat has dimbed lengthens and bends, and he comes 
down on another island. In a South Pentecost story, it will be remembered, 
a spirit causes a tree to grow higher and higher, so that a man who is upon 
it cannot descend, and a similar theme occurred in the story of the rescue 
of Matiktiki and the while children of Tanna, where the tree is a casuarina, 
and in Futuna, where it is an almond tree.) The brothers began to build 
a new canoe house, put up the centre posts and were now trying to get the 
Tidge pole into position, but no one yet knew how to hollow out the lops 
of the main posts, so that the ridge pole fell down again. Warohunuga then 
cut the lops of the posts with an a^e just as they are cut nowadays, and 
the ridge pole lay firmly. But they hated their brother and decided to kill 
and cat him. So the eldest brother ordered the others to dig very deep 
holes for the posts on the other side of the house; this they did, and when 
the first of the holes was very deep, Wafrohunugaraiia told Warohunuga 
to get down into this hole and to scoop the earth out with his hands. When 
he got down into it the brothers took up the biggest post and Jet it down into 
the hole on top of him. But a voice spoke lo them from the top of the 
f«st and there was Warohunuga perching on the top of the post. (In a 
similar manner^ the brothers of Qat let him descend into a hole tO' dig for 
a crab, and whilst he is In the hole they try to kill him; and in the story of 
Barkulkul and his adulterer brother of ^uth Pentecost, which resembles 
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the walogoiis story of the Ambat, Barkulkul orders his brother to dig a 
hole in order to dig up a rattan, and when his brother is in the hole 
he kills him,) The brothers then decided to kill him in another w^ay, and 
their eldest brother said to them: *'We will lake our canoes and go out 
in them saying we are going to iMk for a giant clam''. And the eldest 
brother invited Warohunuga to come with him in his canoe. So all the 
canoes paddled out, and w*heii they got near the giant dam all the canoes 
sheered off in fear, lest it should close upon them. But the one canoe 
in which the two brothers were, kept straight on towards the clam, and 
sod'K got to where it was. “Jump down and bring it up" said Warohunu- 
garaiia to Warohunuga, I'fow*, Warohunuga had been chewing betel nut. 
He jumped overboard and dived deep, and as he did so he spat out the red 
betel juice and all the waters w'cre stained blood red. His brother was sure 
the clam had kilted him and paddled home. Meanwhile Warohunuga took 
the giant clam and swam under water with it to the landing place, which 
he reached long before the brothers. And when they landed they w'ere 
surprised to find him there. The clam was then cooked and eaten. Then 
the brothers tiy to kill him by persuading him to catch a big man-eating 
fish. He is swallowed by the fish, but Cuts up the belly of the fish w*ith 
a piece of obsidian and sw’ims to shar& Then they try to kill him by letting 
him hunt a big wild boar, but he kills the boar. Finally they tried to kill 
him in the following way: They made a big oven and Warohunugaraiia 
seized his brother and threw him in, and all the brothers threw the hot 
stones on top. When after a long while they opened the oven, they heard 
a voice behind them and this was Warohunuga sitting behind them. Then 
Warohunuga made a small oven and told his eldest brother to lie down in 
the oven. He did so, thinking no harm could come to him in such an oven, 
but when Warohunuga after a W'hilc opened the oven there lay Warohunu¬ 
ga raia cooked and Warohunuga and bis brothers ate him. 

The attempted killing with the giant clam agrees completely with the 
story of the Ambat brothers of SenSang who tried to kill Ambat by 
persuading him to dive for the giant clam. The association between the 
giant clam and the Ambat appeared also in the Seniang myth, relating that 
the giant clam which was killed by Ambat becomes his island, or in the 
Mewun myth, according to which the giant clam caught by Kabat turned 
into a woman whom he marries. A corresponding version was found 
in Santa Cruz, where Mosigsig, whose association with Qat has already been 
shown, killed the giant clam. The brothers who fled in fear of the giant 
dam resemble the brothers of Ambat, who, in the Seniang version, fear to 
approach the clam. Regarding the connection of the clam shell and the 
Araha, Fox says: "The pearl shell (in this he follotvs Pesrv) and the 
clam seem to he connected with Araha'* and he mentions a num¬ 
ber of omatnents made of the shell of the giant clam which may 
be worn by the Araha only, and which, according to him, are “strictly 
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Araha*’!}. There is still another point in favour of the connection of the 
elam shell with the Araha. Fox records that on the road by which the Araha 
ghosts travel to the afterworld, there is a giant dam fixed fast to a stone 
which is itself believed to consist of clam shell ^). The killing of the mail' 
eating fish was also one of the deeds of Mosigsig of Santa Crua, whose 
identity with Qat has been shown. 

Tn somewhat modified form the theme of the clam shell appears again 
in connection with the giant warrior Rapoanate who Cut off the heads with 
a shell and who is known in Saa, Ulaw'a, Ugi, Three Sisters Islands, and 
San Christoval By an analysis of the names of the mythological 
characters which are connected with Rapuanate, Iveks makes it seem 
probable that Raptianate also belongs to the stone-nsing immigrants, and 
It may be mentioned that the brothers of Rapuanate fought with bows 
Rapuanate is reputed to have been able to carry a huge clam shdl under one 
arm, and visitors to Malau Lab arc shown the clam shell S), 

Another Arosi myth records the story of Suganainool, a legendary hero 
w'ho was boiTi from a dead woman- To avenge his mother, who had been 
killed by a sky spirit, he made a fire and ascended to the sky hy means of 
the smoke, whence, after accomplishing his purpose and having many 
adventures, he returned in the same way®)» The following reasons support 
the opinion that this myth belongs to the Qat cycle: the birth from a dead 
woman agrees with the hfaevo ro 3 rth according to which the two children of 
Qat’s sister who had been killed by Taso, become free after the decompo¬ 
sition of their mother’s body’). We have already come across the story 
of the killing of the ogre (here the sky-spirit) hy the chiidren (here the 
child of this woman) in Maevo, Tanna and Santa Cruz. We have shown to 
what «lenl all these myths are associated with the myth of Qat. The 
ascension of a child in smoke to the sky, and hl$ later return, has been found 
on Tanna where this story also had associations with the myths of Qat; in 
the same way the winged woman of Mota, and Mauilikitikj of Tanna who 
had many of the characteristics of Qat ascended to the sky in smoke. It has 
frequ^lly been seen that the winged women were closely connected with 
Qat and the ascension to, or living in the sky, was found to be very 
characteristic of the culture heroes and occurred in connection with Tagaro 
of Aoba, Pentecost. Vao and Malo, Hambut of Lagalag, etc. For all these 
reasons wc are entitled to class this San Christoval myth with the myths 
of the Qat cycle, 

It is also evident from the following myth of Bauro that ihe themes 
of the Qat-Amhat-Tagaro mythology have spread to this region of San 
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Christoval J), A man, Watpua, cJitnbcd up an arcca lr«, but jtist as he 
stretched out hts hand to pluck the nuts, the tree lengthened. At last he 
noticed the branch of a banyan almost within reach, and he thought if he 
stood on the branch he would be able to grasp the bunch of areca nuts, so 
he stepped on to the branch; but as he did so the areca nut tree sank down, 
and he was left perched upon the bough of a larger banyan in the country 
of the sky. Then there came two beautiful girls who took him home to their 
village. After some time the patents went away, but before departing they 
warned their daughters not to lift the stone, or the man could look down and 
see his home and deslrt! to return to it But Waipua heard their words, 
lifted the stone and saw his country and a great longing seized him to 
return to his home. So they made a platfonn, and sat on it, and let themr 
selves down and reached the ground. There Waipu lived with his 
two witres. 

The lengthening of the tree, as was found before, is one of the typical 
themes of the Qat myth, The banyan as a vehicle for reaching the sky 
occurred in the Maevo myth where a banyan root follows the arrows which 
Qat shot into the sky, and on which he followed his sky-woman into the 
sky. In Pentecost thu arrows shot into the sky by the son of Tagaro 
“turned into something like the aerial root of a banyan" up which son 
and mother climbed to heaven to Tagaro; Ambat libeiated himself and 
his brothers from the pit of Ncvinbumbaau by following a banj^-un root, 
and in the analogous myth of the Torres Islands, Marawhiht liberated him¬ 
self and his companions by means of a banyan loot from the pit of Dllin- 
gavuv. The ascension to, or living in the slqr as a characteristic feature of 
the culture heroes need not be reiterated here. The discovery of the earthly 
home and the return to it we have found in the same form in the myth of 
Santa ‘Cruz, and in that of Tanna in connection w'ith the child who had 
ascended into the sky in smoke, and w hose association with the Qa t-Ambat- 
Tagaro mythology has just been mentioned. And the marriage of Waipu 
with the sky-women agrees with the familiar story of the sty-woman who 
is married by Qat in Maevo, probably also in Meralava and Mota. and 
by Tagaro in Aoba. The numerous associations of this stoiy with the Qat- 
Ambat-Tagaro mythology were evident in Pentecost, Fate, Tanna. and 
Santa Cruz. 

Also the myth of the unsuccessful attempt to climb into the sty which 
we have mentioned from Lambumbu and \'ao Island occurs here again, 
and is attributed by Fox to the culture of the Araha 2). Here It Is said 
that the people built a high stair-way which fell doivn and killed them. 

The story of the fishing up of the island occurs too on San Christoval S). 
It is related that Arosi itself and, indeed, San Christoval and the neigh- 
jwuring islands, had been fished up from the sea by Aomarau {Mauwa 
in the Ulawa stoiy). There is a point near Anuda in Arosi covered with 
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pak yellovir clumps of bamboo. Aomarau in his haste let his itsd fall, hence 
the bamboos growing so thickly on the potnln 

Another myih^) relates the story of Hau huaril, a famous stone of 
diorile who wrent on a journey from Waimarai in Arosi to Malaita. and 
remained there. Once Kuari'i was at Maro*u Bay and fished up Guadab 
canar—having already fished up Malaita and many other islands—when 
he heard the cracking of the Rohu cliff* He ran to help and left his foot¬ 
prints deeply imptinEed on the rock at the east end of the bay. where they 
may still be seen—human footprints. The cracking of the Rohu Cliff and 
its tilting over is a very famaus event. The dancing Kakamora ran to hdp* 
to hold up the rock, which is the pillar on which San Christoval rests. 
Disaster would have resulted if the Kakamora had not arrived and bound 
it up with creepers. 

Near (Jbana are w^hat arc called human footprints in the rock, those 
of Uraurasiahoa i.e. ^Tassing Sttanger^" who, according to another myth, 
was fishing up Malaita as he stood there. But Ihey arc not caned and only 
imaginaiy' footprints^)* t 

The incident of the fishing up of an island has been observed in cotincc- 
rion with Ambat in Se!iiang+ Mauitikitiki in Fate, MoshikishikL in Futuna 
and Aniwa, Inhugaraig in Aneitj'um, Tafiki and Metikitiki of Tikopia, and 
Mosigsig of SanU Cnii. That the Rohu Cliff is considered to be the 
pillar on which San Christoval rests, and which Hau huari'i had to prevent 
from tilting over in his fishlng-up operations, is very strongly reminiscent 
of the fact that many of the artificial islands of Makitat as will be seen 
later^ w'ere constructed round a natural rock. Fo^ has attributed this theme 
of the fishing-up of the Island to the Araha ^). If it is true that the Araha 
are identical with the Qat-Anibat Immigmnts^ it is in fact to be ejected 
that this theme belongs to the Araha, since in the New Hebrides we have 
attributed it lo the Qat-Anihat culture. The leaving of footprints has 
already been encountered in connection with Kahai of Mewun, Mreie and 
Supua of Epi, Maui of Fatc^ and ihe other analogous characters of Futuna 
and Aniw'a, j.e. the repres^matives of the stone-busing Qat-Ambat immi- 
grants. It is therefore highly significant that the being which fished 
up Cuadalcanar, Malaita, and several other islands^ and which also left its 
footprints behind, was a stone, and that it voyaged to Malaita, from w'here, 
the ^tone-using immigrants came to Arosi. And it is equally significant 
that the name of Uraurasiahoa, ivho, according to another version, fished 
up Malaita. leaving his footprints there too, means ^‘Passing stranger"f It 
is remarkable that the Kakamora aborigines assisted Hau huari4, or as 
we can say now, the stoiie> using immigrantSp tn the flshing-up operation 
of the island. Our attention ivas drawn to a similar Incident in Seitiang, 
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There Ambat, \n erteting bis artinciaJ island, was helped by the black¬ 
skinned ivomati Ne%"inbuinbaau. This woman we have considered there as 
a representative of the aboriginal population, or of people whom the Ambat 
had brought with ihem on their immigration and whom they forced to 
work for them. That the Araha really forced the inferior popiJation to 
work for them follows from the inlonnation which Fon gives about the 
mythological iMasi people 1 ). The MasI arc believed to be stupid. In this 
respect they resemble the Kakamora, They arc also bdieved to have been 
employed In large numbers on great tvorks, especially those of building 
or carving in stone, which connects them with the Arahat although, as 
Fox emphasizes, no one w^ouid think of calling them Araha, Their descen¬ 
dants are the skilled artisans, the canoe builders, the inlayers, the craftsmen, 
of later timeSi Their original home is said to be Ugi* The most probable^ 
according to Fox, seems to be that they were the Ugi contemporaries of the 
San Christoval Kakamora, From the fact that the ghosts of the Araha on 
rheir way to Marau Sound go over Ugi and Three Sisters Island, Fox 
has concluded quite convincingly that the Araha originally came from the 
north-west and migrated over Marau Sound, Three Sisters and Ugi before 
they touched the northern coast of the main island of San Chri.=itovaI-), 
Fox thinks that the Araha on their way over Ugi enslaved the Masi 
aborigines who, owing to the smallness of the island, were unable to relire 
into the interior as, according to him, w^as the case on San Christoval 
"It seems to have been the custom of the Araha to employ large bodies 
of the original inhabitants of the places they conquered to work for them ... 
on their stone building enterprises, their canoes, and generally made useful 
w^orkmen of them. In this way we account naturally for the legend of 
their stupidity, for their employment in large numbers on ston^^w-o^k, for 
their connection with Araha, and for the fact of their descendants being 
canoe builders and carvers .** It is therefore suggested that the Masi w^cre 
the slaves of the Araha, especially the population of Ugi, probably its 
original population, but possibly slaves brought in the crew^s of the Araha 
ships and settled on Ugi in colonies* living together" 

We have now^ to discuss the figona serpent worship. It ha$ been seen 
that a heOj w'hich we have attributed to the Abarihu and more particularly 
to the Araha^ is in most cases guarded by a figona. On the sacred dua 
stone walls running out into the sea, offerings w^re made to the figona- 
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fellow of Hatuibwari, and, in the pirupiru, offerings were made to the 
figona. At Aofa, on the top of the sacred movnlaui Hoto, where the 
serpent spirit Hatuibwari came down and created the first pair out of 
red clay, ^ere is a stone altar, a great round heap of targe blocks of diorite. 
Here people offer sacrifices i). Fox Hm in fact allribuLed the figona 
serpent cull to the Aniha, since, as he argues, the chief serpent deity 
Hatuibwari "is the chief Araha deity and connected with the s1^*' *), and 
Mwara and Amaeo, who belong to the stone-using iminigrants Abarihu, 
like the Araha themselves, pray to it aUo ^), Since the figona cult is wide¬ 
spread in the Solomon Islands, it is all the more important to justify Fox's 
attribution, and for this purpose we most quote and then analyse the story 
of Hatuibwari. Hatuibwari (variations of this name are: Hatoibwari, 
Haudibwari, Hasibvvari, Kahausipwari (Bauro), Kahuahuarii (according 
to Coombe) etc.) lives at the same time on the summit of a mountain and 
also in the sky. This is a fcmaJc figona qiirit In the form of a winged 
aerpent (with female breasts and a man's face). From the sky she came 
down to the summit of the mountain. She created men, animals, and their 
food, pigs, fniii trees, coconuts, yams, etc. and originated the harvest 
festival; embryos are said to be put by her into the womb of women. 
Once when her daughter went to work she left her child in the charge 
of her mother Hatuibwari, who coiled round her grandson. While the 
riiild was crying his father came home, and seeing the serpent strangling 
his son, as he supposed, not knowing that the serpent was his wife's mother, 
chopped the serpent into pieces with a knife. But the pieces united again. 
Offended, the snake left them saying: "I go, but your crops will fail", 
and since her departure cverj'thing has deteriorated. She went off to Ugi, 
Ulawa and Malaita, but left these places again, since from them she could 
see her old home which she no longer wished to see. Then she went to 
South-east GuadaJeanar, after which she returned to the south coast of 
San Christoval. A yam which she had taken with her, she ejected here, 
and from this came all sorts of ram. Finally she remained on the motmtalu 
Bwari in Guadalcanar, since from here she could not see her old home. 
Under this mountain lies Mamba, the afterworld of San Christoval. There 
is a river and when a ghost bathes in it, it becomes a figona, and thus akin 
to the serpent spirits figona. Figona spirits are worshipped at S-F. Gua¬ 
dalcanar, probably Aola on the oonh coast of Guadalcanar, Ulaw'a, Three 
Sisters Islands, etc, *). 

Now the following questions arise: arc we entitled to identify this 
winged female snake who comes from the skj' with the winged sky-women 
of the New Hebrides and (the stars) of Santa Cruz? We have seen that 
in some eases the introduction of some of the food plants, particularly of 
the yam, was attributed to the sky-women. On the other hand, the crea- 


l) Fox 2C3 m. 2} 263 325, 360. 3) Fox 2S3 29S, 360, -tj Fox 2S3, 30. 

79-86. 23*'2J0, 298^ CooKie ir« 2J4f, ComuRCTOR 166 150. l?9, 1G2 298 f, 
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tion or mtjroduction of all thin^s^ food-trec^p pigs, iocludia^ the creation 
of maji, etc. i$ ttot a characteristic auribuiion of the sky-vromen, but of 
the cultutd heroes Qat* Ambat, Tagaro, etc. The story of the ^nake whose 
human daughter marries a man who later kills the snake when he sees 
it coiled round their diild, was foimd to exist in exactly the same form 
in Hiw Island (Torres Group) 0. ^he Banks Islands 2 ), and In a sitnUar 
form in Epi and Maevo^). In all these cases the snake U female, and 
in Maevo it has a female human head. In the Torres Islands* Banks Islands 
and Epi* the coconut originates from this snake. On the other hand, wc 
have seen that the coconut sprang from the head of Hamhat in LambnmbUp 
and from the head of a snake in Big Nambas. The snakes from the head 
of which the coconut sprang in Tanna and Aniwa were the culture heroes 
Tangalua and Tangaroa, and the sea serpent was the chosen abode of 
Moshikishikt of Aniwa. Further arguments have already been advanced 
in proof of the connection of the coconut with Qat-Ambat, and we have 
expressed the opinion that the other snakes mentioned which brought forth 
the coconut must also be associated wdth the culture heroes. This would 
apply equally to the snakes of Hiw Island* of the Banks Islands^ Maex'o and 
Epi from w'hich the coconut sprang^ and the story of w'hich 1$ identical with 
that of Haluibwari of San Cbristoval. Fiom this it follows that the female 
culture bringer Hatuibwari is identical with the culture heroes of the New 
Hebrides. In support of this we may add tliat the final departure of Ha- 
luibw'ari agrees with the final departure w'hicb was found to be a \tTy 
characteristic incident in conneetjon with Qat* Tagato, Barkulkul, Nobu, 
etc. of ihe New Hebrides; that eveiything deteriorated after Hatiiibwari''s 
departure Is Identical with the fact that most of the culture heroes of the 
New Hebrides took all the good things with them when they departed and 
that accordingly the people regretted their departure. The association of the 
culture heroes with the sky which was found to be one of thdr most 
characieristic features, appears here again in cotmection w\xh Hatuibwari- 
11 is moreover probable that the connection of Haluibwari with the after- 
world corresponds lo the fact that Yciar of the Sakaos ate the souls in the 
sky, and that Takaru of Main was the ruler of the afterworld. Are we 
entitled lo compare the pulling of the embr^'o by Hatuibwari into the womb 
of women wdth Yetar of the Sakaos and Tautai of Tismulun (Santo), 
who came from the sky to separate the limbs of a child when it w'as still 
in the womb of the mother^ or the man of Santa Cruz who from the sky 
cut the babes from the womb of their mothers and W'bose association wnth 
the Qat-Ambal-Tagaro mythology has been shown? In any case this putting 
of the embryos into the womb of women eqxrates Hatuibwari to Hambut 
of Lagatag wrho let dowm the first child from the sky by its umbilical cord, 
and to Taghar who put the souls of children in the moon from where they 

1) Dubeap ZOS III 197 r 2) Fok 2jS3 SJ. 3) Ripple 71* 162 f. 4> CoDftJjrc- 
tox 16& W-406. 
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fell dovm iQ Vao. Further it luusi her noted that the route followed by 
Haluibwari over Ugi, Ulawap and Mabita to South-east Guadalcanar cor¬ 
responds closely to the way foMowed by the Araba ghosts. It is thus 
apparent that the story of Hatuibwari coutain^ similar themes a$ the 
stories of the sky-women on the one hand and those of the male culture 
heroes on the other. In view of the numerous other very rernarkahle 
resemblances ^vith the myths of the Ne^v Hebrides these similarities become 
still more significans. For these reasons Fox is certainly right in surmising 
that Hatuibwari^ as well as the figona cult in genetalp forms part of the 
culture of the steme-using immigrants Araba 

Otva Raha Oxm Rikl In most respect the culture of these two 
islands adjacent to San Christovab called by the Spaniards Santa Anna 
and Santa Cataliiia agrees w^ith that of San Christoval- Racially and 
linguistically Ihe mhabitants are MelanesianSp and as do those of San 
Chrisloval they also contain a large proportion of light-coloured and 
straight-haired individuals^). Very' Intensive trading relations exist with 
Saa, Ulawa^ San Chrbtoval and even with Malaita ®). 

With regard to the social organization, the same problem arises as on 
San Christoval. Whereas records a number of clanSp among 

which Arawea and Aiaw^a appear again Fox maintains that all the dans 
belong either to Atawa or Amw^ea which themselves therefore represent an 
older dual system^). As on San Christovab Atawa must not drink here 
of the pale yellow coconut®). A chief is called ""mwane raha"*. mwane = 
man, raha = big^), as on San ChristovaJ where all the men of the Araha 
clan are called '‘^great man" or "chief'"®). Also the Kakamora arc known 
here as well as on San Chrisloval 

The sacred canoe house (aofa) in which the sacred canoes for the bonito 
fishing arc kepl^ together with the wooden fishes containing the skulls 
of the chiefs, are identical with the canoe houses of San Chrisloval i®). 
Bernatzjk 1^) gives the following description of the canoe hatise he shows 
on PI. 2, p. 22 12 ): a) inner stone wall about 3 feet high ; b) exterior stone 
w:aJb on the east side* about 3 feet thick, serving as protection for the aofa 
w'hich, at high tide, could be reached by the waves. Both exterior stone 
Avails at their northern end form a stone platform feet high, c) the 
northern side of the aofa is formed hy a balustrade of palm trees. 


I> In Saa and Ulawa the Rhost of a chief is called hrona or liW flvEXS 403 
ISO b ConpiKCTOX 100 ^1, two words the etyrnDlorgicaJ identity of which, 
how^ever, according to Tvtxs, ha£ not been pri^vtd {4M 486 Note ^>, But the con¬ 
ception of a snake hoe connected with it (Tvass 43 273 b JlERXATam 

71 6. 15, 16^ Cum 315 280, 3L4 IM. 3) Beinatiik 71 46, 65, 77 , 83, 83 f, f, 
112, 213 etc., 74 36, 45, 52 f. etc. 4) Dchkattuc 71 103 k S> ZS3 71, 351. 6) Foa 
283 74, Beknatzik 71 105. 7) BekSatzik 71 61, Ud 8) Fox 283 14. 9) Ber- 

h'AtziE 71 42^ 247. 10) Bemathx 71 24 f. 11) 71 22. 12) Sec also: Beinat- 

ziH 71 26 and Pl. 3* PAitAvictSl 628 146 f, PI. S3. 
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The construe Li on of the ordinary canoe houses agrees most nearly with 
that of the sacred canoe houses, but has, characteristically^ no stone 
walls 1), 

The figona cult which, on San Christovah has been attributed to the 
culture of the Araha, exists here also, but BEaNATZlK maintains that it 



th Sketch of sacred canoe house, Qwa Raha (After BoutAtmE Tl* PI. 2, p. 2^. 


was introduced quite recently only from Southeast San Christoval, when 
the mission settled do^vn there and the natives gave up the cult^)- 
Hatuibwari is iMt worshipped here, but is known to the na^tives by the name 
"Haytoweri''* She is said to dwell on San Christoval ^).Vn Natagera village 
on Owu Haha ihe figona had a sacred house, the main post of which is 
considered to be the seat of the figona. This house is surrounded on all four 
sides by a stone wall 2 feet S inches high^). The house of the niagielan is 


t) RyjKATjtit tL 2} BewatziIc 71 248 f. <1) 71 249. 4) Bo- 

XATZiic 71 32 PI. 4 ariri S. 
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of a somewhat simLiar constniclion as the figona hDU^tp but is lowcr^ so 
that the toof comes down td the ground and there are therefore no side 
walls. The front and the back are closed by a stone wall- A hole just big 
enough to aJlow the passage of one person is left in the frctfit walL This 
hole is generally closed by a mat i). 

According to Paraviciki and Bern^at^ik the villages are surrounded 
by dry built walls-), but Bernatzik again maintains that these walls are 
c^uite recent and were only built by order of the pbysECians who w^ere Sent 
to this place by the government after 1918 ^ The pigs which propagated the 
ringworm disease were thus to be prevented from penetrating into the 
villages. B£R.VAT£ti^ says he has found no stone walls round oM villages ^)* 
In his work Ches C^xnnibai^s published in 1903 FeStETICS DE Tolna on 
p. 299 publishes a picture of Own Raha in which a part of a stone w^all is 
visible. But since no mention is made regarding the character of this stone 
wall, we do not know w^hether it is a village stone wall. In view of the many 
types of stone walls and also ivalb round villages on San Christoval and 
particularly Arosi, the lack of walls here would certainly be somewhat 
astonishing, therefore Bernat^uk's Inlerprelation Is perhaps open 10 doubt. 

The gardens arc surrounded by a high stone wall to protect them from 
the Incursion of pigs^). 

The buHal places are in the nuddle of the village. They are surroitnded 
by a w'all of coral limestone about 5 feet thick 

On Owa Raba idols of soft tuff arc: carved and kept in every house 
Sacred Plants- The same divination rite as that connected with 
the female figona serpent Kagauraha of Battro is also recorded on Owa 
Raha in connection with the analogous serpent spirit ''"Kauraha^j worshipped 
here Is the female prefix In Bauro) '^). If they wish to know 

whether to go to war or not, the old men take into the figona house of 
Kauraha a red strip of the sacred dracaena leaf. They hhm pull apart the 
iWQ ends, and if the strand breaks they do not go to war. 

Regarding this figona Kauraha, Cod^be records the follow ing®)T "The 
people of Santa Anna worship a great snakes Kauraha, and her brood, who 
inhabit a small cavern. On the walls arc drawings and carvings of sharks, 
frigate birds^ etc. As on the mainland these snakes also receive an offering 
of first fruit'". Fox has shown that in Bauro the analogous Kagauraha 
figona snake is in some way representative of Hatuibwarl ®). It is signilicant 
that the analogous petrogiaphs^ which, in the Three Sister Islands, we 
have attributed to the A raha are here associated with the figona serpent 
Kauraha, the worship of which as well as of Hatuibwarl, must be 
attributed to the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 

The maraufu cerememy and the ritual lionito fishing associated with the 


1) BtanTAUEiK 71 Sh a> m mi, pi. si, n i 4 f. 3 j n i 4 f, 17f, Noit n 

p. m f. 4) BrasTATTix 71 67. 5 ) Beutatzik 71 17, 21^ 216 I, 22?, Gum 314 

6 ) Paraviost ^ 30 7} Fpx 26a 237. 8) 170 236 1 9) Z«3 79 ff. 
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Araha in San Christoval* also on Owa Raha and Owa Rild with but 
flight differences 1), Before the beginning of the bonilo fishing in the 
maraufn ceremony^ the priest performs the following divination in the 
sacred canoe house: he rolls together leaves from a bush with red leaves 
called ''siri"r If the roll stands upright, the dead are likely to hdp and the 
boniio fishing tafces place; “siri" leaves are fastened lo the canoe after 
having been consecrated to the ghosts; the first bonito (wabu; this is the 
same word as tised in San Christoval) caught is wrapped by the priest in a 
"siri'" leaf and the maratifu novices put ^'siri'" leaves in hair and belt for 
the bonito fishing It is certain that the '^siri^* leaves are identic^ with 
the '‘dsri" or dracaena icavi:^ of San Christoval, and on Owa Raha and 
Owa Riki wc thus find the same association of the dracaena with bonito 
fishing and the cuU of the dead as on San Christoval, and for this reason, 
among others^ we have concluded that the ritual n&e of the dracaena and 
the other sacred plants must be attributed to the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants Araban 

Prehistoric objects. I am not aware of any prehisloric finds^ 
but Be^natzie mentions stone pestles which, together wdth wooden pestles 
and wooden mortars^ are still in use to-day 3). 

Mythological evidence, A very interesting game* in fact a 
historical draina, has been w^itoesscd by several observers on Owa Raha! A 
group of natives assembled in the hush behind the village. Their bodies 
were completely covered with white paint; they wore masks of beaten palm 
bark on iheir faces, and were armed with big bows and arrows, (These 
weapons are not used by the present natives,) The masked men made 
grotesque movements walking wuth bent kiiees, and, as BESSArziE thinks, 
endeavoured to appear small. They were called mako-mako ai-matawax 
mako-mako meaning "ho cover yourself with earth or mud"' and ai-niatawa 
meaning "the men from the dist3rtce'^ Suddetily a canoe appeared on the 
shore irt w^hich another group of natives were sitting who had painted their 
bodies dark with charcoal. The canoe beached and the dark men landed. 
They w^ere armed with the typical wooden spears of the present natives of 
Owa Raha and Owa Riki and wore strings of cowrie shells as ornaments 
OH their foreheads. A few of the men had fastened coconuts between their 
thighs and others wore carved wooden bowls on their heads^ They were 
called Ai^I'onofono^ which means “the men from Fonofono""* None of 
the people could say where that was, but all were sure that it was some¬ 
where iu the west, says Berkatzik*). The tw'o groups now approached 


1) BQNATUJt 71 n, S4, 191 h 70 30, 4?. KCrrat 446 1. 2) Besjcatzik 71 19* f. 

197 h 3} 71 4K 4) Th^ gCOfoaphical jwsition of Fonofono, however, by no 
means seems be certain. Owing to the fact that Fonofona w'as one of the islands 
known to die Taimiako Ubnd people, and since a man of the Lau I inland Sulu Voii, 
whom WoOE>FOltP a-iked whether lie knew of any inlands to the east or ioulheast 
of Malaita, answered that he knew of Sikaiana and Fonofono, adding abo that 
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one another cautiously and (he leaders examined each other. Suddenly one 
of the masked men stumbled^ hurting his foot on a stone^ upon which he 
was captured by the black people who dashed his head with a clubn Upon 
this the other white people ran cr)dng back inlo the bush* 

According to the explanations given by the natives, this game represents 
the immigration of the Melanesians to Owa Raha and Ow'a Riki. The black 
coloured men played the role of the present hlelanesian population of both 
islands. The coconiits fastened betwTen the thighs of the black immigrant's 
were intended to recall the fact ihal it was they who brought the disease 
of elephantiasis* The wcioden bowds w^ere intended to show that the art of 
wood carving was introduced by them; by the cautious examination of one 
another they wanted to express that neither group was sure whether the 
other were men or ghosts. When one of the w^hite people stumbled the 
others knew then that he was a himian being and made him a prisoner 

Bernatztk and Kupeh have expressed the opinion that the light coloured 
people represented a light-skinned, small-statured^ aboriginal population. 
Fox -) has criticised this opinion and has Hghtly pointed out that the name 
'‘ai-matawa'", "'the men from the distance"* contradicts this, and he thinks 
on the contrary', that they are identical with the Atawa of San Christoval 
("*Atawa"' = "the foreigners” or '"people from over the sea*")—immigrants, 
who also were said to be light-skinned. The bow and arrow' as indicated, 
were the characteristic weapons of the Araha and the other stone-using 
immigrants. If, as we think, the Atawa belong to the same stooe-usmg 
immigrants as the Araha,—an opinion which, besides the reasons enumerated 
in San Christovak is further supported by the fact that here also the Atawa 
have the taboo of the pale coconut and that, according to Beenatzik, 
Atawa is a clan only,—the use of bow and arrow by the *”fnako-mako 
ai-matawa ' h quite natural, since we have found bow and arrow to be 
I he characteristic weapons of the light-skinned stone-using immigrantSp 

It is probable that these dark-skinned Melanesians can be IdcntifLed 
with the Mono-Aiu Melanesians w^hose migration from New Georgia to the 
north-west will be discussed later. They must have migrated to the south¬ 
east also, which explains their western origin on Owa Raha and Owa Riki. 
This supposed identity is further favoured by the fact that the MoochAIu 
Melanesians also came to Buin and the Short land Islands iater than the 
stone-using immigrants 3). 

The myth of the fishing up of the island occurs again on Owa Raha -^), 
It is recorded that in very ancient days, before Owa Raha existed, a turtle 


a CAnoc drifted ashore at Sulu Vmi Iroin Fonoldno, WtxsiiFoaD concImJed that 
Fonofotio be a collcclivc name for aJI the Seef Isiands near Santa Cruz'*. 

BU AO f. 1) Bhu^atxuc 71 122 f, PAiAVictm 62€ 14^. KOfeb MS 1^2-165. 
2) KCtpo ms 165. 3 } With ri^^rEl ro the rejatiouahip of these dark-skinned 

Metanesians with Fox's “Bird Totem People*^ see Fox 2^ 351, 368. 4) Fox ZG3 

29, 72 f, hEMi^ATtiK 7* 8, 13 h 143. 
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lived on the neighbouring island of Owa Riki. This turtle had two diildren, 
a boy ^d a girl. The children noticed that the turtle used to lake coconuts, 
bananas^ yamSp taro, and wild almonds and plant them on a certain spot at 
the bottom of the sea, not far from Owa Rikip and thq? asked their mother 
her reason for doing so* The turtICp in reply^ tdd her diildron to make a 
hook from a piece of her shell, and w'hen they had done this they paddled 
in their outrigger canoe to the spot where the turtle had planted the food 
plants under the sea. There they cast their hook, which the turtle fixed on to 
a rock below and the children pulled, but the rock broke. Howeverp the 
turtle fastened it to another rock, and the children hauled on the line, and 
up came Owa Raha already prepared and planted. On the east side of the 
island there is the broken rock where the hook failed at the first attempt. 
The names of the children of the Eurtlc are Waikarmoparisu and Kapw^' 
ronaro. The girl Kapwaronaro bore children, and it is from them that all 
the turtle people come. 

Here we have once more a number of characteristic ihernes. The culture 
hero who fishes up the island plants fruit trees and other food plants 
on it or introduces them; the traces left by the hook are in a way reminiscent 
of the footprints left by the culture hero during the fishing-up operationK 
The culture hero in the shape of a turtle occurred in exactly the same 
manner on Aneityunip where Inhugaraig w'ho also fished up the island and 
set men and women upon it, had a shell like a tortoise w'hich he left b^ind 
when he travelled. 

Saa and We can treat these tw'o regtons together, since there Is a 

strong cultural and linguistic resemblance between themi}. The language 
is Melanesian exmtaining many words similar to Pol 3 mesian 2). Racially, 
except for a few dark elements, most of the people are of a chocolate brown 
colour 3), There are many cultural similarities with San Christovai. Trading 
relations exist with San Chris to val. as has already been mentioned, and 
also whh MaJaita, Ugi, Guadatcanarp Owa Raha, and Owa SikI, and 
reciprocally between Saa and Ulaw'a. In Saa, the people of Arosi and Ukwa 
are even '"regarded as coimtrymen", and there is '"constant communication 
during the summer months with Arosi"'^). A mythological population called 
Mas! in Ulawa, w'ho are exactly the same as in San ChristovaJ, and the 
Rere ni Mesi In Saa, as vrell as the ITwassiu and Muumuu who correspond 
to the San Christoval ICakamora and are w'idely known in Melanesia^), 
all show the relation with San Christoval which is also evident from the 
fact that the chiefs are called *'alaha"V corresponding to the San Chrisloval 
"Araha^‘ s)* 


1) See: Ttops 4fi3 XV, 54. PAMAViciin £26 ISO. 2) Rav ^05 47. 3) IteSb 403 

20. 4) IvEKs 403 2S, ^f, 154 f, 2^f^ 291, 328. 390 ff. 439, 4ft7^ etc. S) Fp?t 

263 J3S-142. 144, 143, 345 f, iviNs 43 4, 409 412. CowJNCTOBtf 160 

6> IvESS 463 H 2$3 344. 
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The sacred canoe house ^"laoha^^i the *'oha’* of San Chnsloval and aofa 
of Owa Raha and Owa Riki, agrees completely both in appearance and 
lunciion with that of San Christoval and Owa Raha and Owa Riki. The ho- 
nito canoes and rods ’were kept in them, the malaohu (corresponding to the 
maranfu of San Christovalp Ow'a Rahap and Ow^ Riki) segregated in them* 
etc 0- The walls Avere built of loose coral stones, and are called liliheu 
and a platform of stones, rat seu* jutted out from the end of one or both 
walls On this the coconuts for sacred purposes were stored, and bonilo 
were placed when caught. To make the oversea canoes formally open to 
women, a woman places areea nuts on this place addressing the ghosts of 
women who had acted in a similar capacity in the past 

In certain hamlets at Saa. there is more or less of an appearance of 
house mounds^ "'bin speaking generally there is nothing to correspond to 
the Fijian Yavu'' says Ivens^). 

Sacrifices were carried out at aliar$ situated either inland or dose to the 
beachr These altars consisted of an outer circle of coral stones piled up one 
upon the other in the form of the loose stone walls called lillbcu. Inside 
these stone circles there is a sacrificial fireplace- Trees of sacred character 
such as dracaena and evodia, are planted inside and outside the walk The 
one term pirtipiru is used at Ulaw^a for both inland and beach altars, but at 
Saa the inland altar is called te'ete'e and psrupiru is the beach altar The 
following sacrifices are offered at these stone circles: first fruits, a pig for 
a delivery, a pig before war to the ghosts of certain chiefs, the first flying 
fish, the first bonito, porpoise teeth, etc. ^). The connection with the pirupiru 
of San Christoval, in spite of certain diftercnccSp is evident and need not 
be discussed further, VVhereas the skulls were buried in the pirupiru of 
Sau Christovak the bones of impoitaut people w^re deposited in the altar 
of Saa. The bones of men were placed inside the circle* the hones of women 
outside it^). Also sacrifices for the ghost sharks (pa'ewa, ibe pagexvTi of 
San ChrisiQval, Owa Raha and Owa Riki) are offered at these beach 
altars in the same ’way as at the San Christoval pirupiru ®). In San ChristO' 
val we have attributed the shark cult to the Abarihu immigrants and there 


1 } IvEKF W MU 11 ? U 1 fk 2 ) The word mi, according to Ive 2 xs* opinion, 
may be a incthathctic term o( the Arosi word ariari; scu or sau means bonlLo, but 
a slioaJ of bonito Is called wlieitp Ive.'^s 401 M 3^^ coirespoinlinp %o the "waiau'^ 
‘Txfnito'' of San Chrisiovak Own Raha and Dwa Riki. 3) lvf:NS 4Ql 34 f, 308, 
4) 4aa 37S. 3 ) To tliU Ivots remarks; "1 can offer uq luggestioti as to the 
denvatioti of the word pirujjinA but the word leVteV cerlamly refen to the 
skins, of areca nuts wliicli w^erc thrown into the inland altar for purposes of 
black magTc”. (W 246). In the chapter on San Christoval we have seen that Fox 
derives the word pirupiru for slone fences frofn the naitie of the pimpirn tree. It 
mar, however, be not^ that Iaths hunself gives the word ^^ptni ni' usu"^ = "circle 
of dog^s teeth", for a necklace of dogs* teelh, tisu meaning dog, nl expressing the 
genetivc (4llJ 404 f), so that piru would be likely to mean "circle"* although this 
might be a later meaning of the word. 6 J Ivtss 403 247* 249, 283. 301 J 3l2, 314, 
364, 367-369p 450. ?) tvois 403 214. &) Fox 2«3 110* Ivems 403 335. ' 
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are a number of indications here which confirm thiSp The sharks help the 
people in their bonito fishtn^ operations and are therefore invoked for the 
success in boniio fishinj^; men who during their Hfe were rwioivned as 
fishm of bonitq are held to incarnate sharks after their death; if a new 
canoe house is built a shark is believed to brTn^ the gift of a handsome 
malaohu boy whom he has taken from somewhere in order to make the 
canoe house itself malaohu This close associatiori of sharks with honilo 
fishing, malaohu and the canoe hDuse, and the connection of all these 
elements with the stone-using immigrantSp and particularly the fact that the 
sacrifices for sharks w^ere offered here also on the pirupiru, confimi the 
opinion that the shark cult forms part of the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants is Fox has concluded regarding San ChristovaJ. 

The ^Ving of stones associated with snakes” in Ripoo (Ulawa) which 
plays a certain part in black magic likewise belongs perhaps to these 
stone drdes. But we have unfortunately no detailed information about 
this. 

There are rocks in several places op Little Mala called Ti,vin Rock- The 
belief was that any vromau whose shadow fell on the rock would bear 
iwinSj Or ^ifnitarly any man would beget twin$. A certain woman is 
supposed to have changed into the rock, and sacrifices are made to her 
and her husband and her ancestors. Offerings are made there also on 
behalf of the sick. Tn front of the Twin Rock which stands at Paash above 
Saa^ I here is an dtar circle of stones. The top is roughly carved to represent 
a human head. Small rocks lying around are called the children of the 
Twin Rock. The Twin Ri>ck at Ae'^ulu is a round fliutp and a face is 
roughly carved on it 3)^ h is to be regretted that Ivens says nothing about 
the size of this stone, nor does he give any picture. 

At Su'uholop Ulaw'a, the carved stone image of a man has been set up 
in front of the canoe house belonging to his descendants^ and it is believed 
that the stone guards the place and its people from sickness and rualignant 
ghosts. The head of this man ivas washed up on the beach of Su'^ufiolo after 
he had been killed on San Chrisioval, Eight flint stones alongside the 
image were called his sae, his internal appurtenance. According to Ivess^ 
opinion the CMTCurrence of this stone may be due to San Christoval 
influence "*)» These are the only data I know of regarding anthropo¬ 
morphical carved stones and these unfortunately are not veiy'^ definite. 
Their connection here with the cull of the dead is not so clear as it was in 
San ChristovaJ where car^^ed heads^ atone statueS:, etc, were found on the 
heop and where they were held to be the seats of the glsosts. But the twin 
stone which represents a certain woman changed fnln ston^. and the carved 
stone image of Ulawa representing the ghost of a dead ancestor are 


l) 403 180. 2i2, 238. 240. CosmH<m>x l€9 179, tfiZ t$4 W. Coousx 174 

248. Fo3e m HO. 2) IvtKS 403 285. 3> IvENs 403 77 f. 4) Fox 2^ 2!5!2, IveSS 

403 257, 27X 
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sufficient indkations that the conception here is the same as in Saa 
Chrtstovai. 

Inside ever)’ house at the foot of the centre post there was a square 
formed with logs and called poopoo. This was the receptacle for all scraps 
of aneca nut. This square w'as put under the care of the family ghosts who 
were believed to protect the people living in the house. Just outside the front 
door was a similar sanctuary fenced round with stones and planted with 
dracaena, which also served the same purpose. In Saa this latter enclosure is 
called tapatapa, tapa = throw', in Ulawa it is called daxnuteke, aneca nut 
(or other objects) falls down, In this enclosure the sorcerer planted the 
herbs which he used in his magic As far as I can see, there Is no agree¬ 
ment in the different notes of Ivens, At one place*) he says that the tog 
enclosure is called tapatapa or ngolitaa. Tt is erected after the death of a 
chief in front of the chief's house and the people bring bits of treasure and 
throw them in In token of sorrow'. Elsewhere Ivens speaks of ‘'paraita, 
i.e. the sacred enclosure outside the house, planted with red dracaena and 
strong smelling herbs. The areca nut skins were thrown into it for safety 
to prevent them being used in witchcraft”. 

In Saa several kinds of taro were sacred and were reserved strictly for 
religious purposes. The peelings of these were not to be eaten by pigs, and 
to provide against this a rubbish heap is made w'ith a stone fence round it, 
and into this the peelings were thrown. This rubbish heap was called 
inelu'*). 

In the middle of the village of Mw’ado'a, Ulawa, there are the remains 
of an altar, a cairn of stones, with red dracaena planted round iL This 
was the altar of certain ghosts who caused dissoision and strife. The other 
villages have similar altars and all are alongside the main paths. To make 
operative the power of these ghosts it was necessary to place an offering 
on the altar and say the proper incantation 5). These main paths bordered 
by stone altars are certainly reminiscent of the monolith bordered aveaut'S 
which, in the New Hebrides, are found on Vao, Uripiv, Big Namhas, Laga- 
lag and Lambumbu. These avenues play an important part also in connection 
with the malaohu ceremonies. These ceremonies of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants occur in Saa and Ulawa in exactly the same form as the maraufu 
ceremony of San Christoval, Owa Raha and Owa Rikl«). It is highly signi¬ 
ficant that 3t the "Sea feast”, when the malaohu boys return to their village 
"the path to the village had in some cases been previously flagged with 
,stones*' 'J). 

At the bathing place called I Eiei at Mwado'a, Ulawa, there are remains 
which are attributed to the Mast, The water for the bathing place comes 
down a ravine and falls over a rook face of soapstone. Seven cuts have been 
made in the lop of the soapstone, and bamboos inserted into these provide 


1) IvE.'fs 403 2771. 2) 403 213, 221. 3) 408 102, IW, 4> Ivews 403 W7 

5) Ivws 4t3 2S3, 6) See hTSs 443 142, 143 f. 233, 7) is ^ 
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a flow of water for the people to stand under and wash them¬ 
selves 1 ). Or the rock face to the left are carvings of a frigate bin! and 
of a man's head with a hat oHi as iivdl as a crescent-moon ornament (dahi). 
These belong to modem times and are made on the following occasion; 
after the death of a chief his relatives are .forbidden to wash themselves 
for some time. The first time they go to bathe again they carve these 
figures of birds, fishes and men on the trees and rocks at the bathing place. 
They also build up a big caim of stones from the ri%^er bedd probably merely 
as a memoriaL Leading down into the pools there are large footholes cut 
in the stoue^ At the bottom of the pool the soft soapstone has been cut into 
the shape of a pigp 25 feel long* with its snout facing the pool. Furthermore 
there are a turtle and a crocodile cut in the rock much worn now *)* 



Ftgf. 12. Batliitig-placc M Mwado’a* Ulawa (After Tveks 4i3 411)^ 


The fact that the stone carvings and the stone caini are made by his 
relatives after the death of a chief (ataha) again shows the close con¬ 
nection of the Ala ha ^vith the stone-w'ork^ and clearly demonstrates that 
the Alaha, like the Araha of San Christovdp must be the megalithic immi¬ 
grants. That the stone-work is attributed to the Mas! agrees completely 
with the same in formation regarding San Christo vaL The assumption that 
the stone-using Immigrants Araha of San Christoval employed the Mast 
to carry out their works is thus also true for Olawa. 

Loose stone walls called liliheu are built to keep pig:s out of gardens 3^). 

In one of the villages of the Saa district* Ivens saw a well called '‘kakalu" 
which is evidently identical with the ^'kakaru" of Arosi. The well is some 


1 ) Three of the cuts are of V-sliape and four with Stiuire sides. The first three 
ire said to have been made by the Masi^ the other four, according to tvEsre^ in 
luodem times with iron fools. According to all seven are made by the Mast. 
IvFKs 44>3 411, Fo?t 263 293. 2) IVENs 403 227. 4ICMIZ, Fojc Z€3 292-2M. 3> Ivm 

^3 246, 
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to fflei de^p and 8 fe&t wide, and is lined with stones tip to the topO^ 

Of &aa, Iveks records a village "boundary stone" and in Ulawa battle 
fields were marked with large stones ®)p but in neither case does Ivens give 
any details regarding these stonesp so that we do not know whether they 
are natural rocks or worked stones. 

Sacred Plants. The dose association of the trees of ^'sacred charac¬ 
ter"* dracaena and cvodiap willi stone-work is again apparent from the data 
mentioned. Still further information can be added to show the importatil 
part played by these plants in Saa and Ulawa, The bonito rods had pieces 
of the *"boiiitQ-dracaena" m$erLed in their tips, which were cut so as to 
make a whistling noise w^hen played, A certain shark is invoked for success 
in bonito fishing. All these incantations end w^ith the formula ""mana i eu 
di!i" the meaning of which is not known, but "dili" is the word for dracaena. 
This formula also occurs in an incantation to Pua Tangalu as love magic^ 
In an incantation for successful bonito fishing are the words: "A dracaena 
has mounted up iherCp a bonito has mounted up here"'* Here again the 
malaohu novices^ as wdl as the men w^ho lake them out to catch bonito, 
have dracaena leaves tied round their necks, and a paddle is called "Dracaena 
leaf’*. In Saa, w^hen ihc bonito season arrived, the priest took a ha*u, an 
umbrella of pandanu^ leaves and wen! gathering Twigs of the ^yracaena- 
of-the-bonito”p of an evodia and of niuncrotis trees. Thihse he inserted be¬ 
tween the folds of the umbrella* The pandanus umbrella signified the 
“'Maidens of the bonito'""*), for it is a woman's appendage^ Due warning 
had been given of the coming of the bonito by the „Maidens" to the priest 
sleeping in the canoe house. These Maidens were beautifully adorned h *he 
ornaments being those of a chief's daughter. The altar fireplace dedicated 
to the Maidens ivas a ring of stones on the shore. The first bonito caught 
was taken to the Maiden*s altar. The priest pul some twigs into the mouth 
of the fish. An unripe coconut of a specia] kind, light in colour, was t'lpped 
with the uitibrrila, and the question w'as asked ’*Sha 11 we catch bonito?". 
Its contents w^erc then poured on the bonito^)* 

The dracaena is so often used in connection wdth bonito fishing that 
IVEN' 5 , as wc have setn, speaks even of the "dracaena of the bonito". It is 
of interest that the ornaments the bgniio Maidens are the same as those 
of the chiefs" daughters, since, as will be seen later, here too the chiefs 
are the descendants of the stone-using immigrants, to whom the intro- 
ducticin of bonito fishing must be aitributed- When offerings are brought 
for a ghost in Saa, a bit of the femd is left unburnt, wrapped in a dracaena 
leaf, and pul by the relic case of the man to whose ghost the sacrifice ia 
offered. In Ulaw^a, elderly people often deprive their children of money 
by burying it in the ground. Then they plant two dracaenas to mark the 


H Ivxvs fCotc t to p. 246 Qn p. 43?. 2} 4as 27. J) hxMs 402 3(]d f 

4) For this sec: IveKS 4*3 4, 130, 139, 173. 5> JvESrs 403 34 f, 133 136 13*«141 
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place, and make an offerings to a ghost to prevent anyone finding it^ leaves 
of dracaena and evodia are used in weather magic iti UTawa ^). In Saa 
and Ulawa a dracaena leaf is used in divination for the discovery of a thief, 
and in a divination performed with a dog, a twig of dracaena is tied round 
the neck of the dog; for an ordeal in Saa^ an old spear is iised bound round 
Mrith dracaena leaves; the place where a man w'as sitting is struck with a 
dracaena in Saa and QIawa; then the dracaena is put in the altar. Over a 
sick person the priest holds a sprig of dracaena, and those present have 
springs of dracaena in their ears; in an exorcism formula usual in Ulawa^ 
the dracaena is mentioned; in an incantation to be said when rescuing a 
man from a shark (Ulawa) the setting up of sacred dracaena is mentioned; 
dracaena leaves are used in black magic against a garden (Saa) and in 
magic for spoiling a fanding place (Ulawa); ginger is placed along with lime 
and a dracaena on the path of an intended victim; its magical effect is the 
production of sores; for the offerings of the first fruits of yams at the 
beach altar of Ulaw'ap the priest ties two yams together with sprigs of 
dracaena^ and evodia is laid on top of them. In the Saa myth '"The eight 
Muumuu'^ Kaakuu, whom the Mutimtiu wanted to kill| took a sprig of 
dracaena from his armlet and pn^nouncing an incantation over it, knotted it 
in order to make the Muumuu fall asleep. (This dosdy resembles the story 
of Rapuanate of Ugi who tied a bit of dracaena round his toe, to make his 
enemies sleepy a practice still common lo^day.) Regarding the dracaena, 
Tvens says: '"A definite idea of sacredness attaches to the dracaena at Saa 
and Ulawa"^ which "'agrees with what has been recorded about it in many 
other places notably in Indonesia"^—Evodia hortensis (mahe) is often used 
in magic; thus incantations are pronounced over sprigs of evodia hortensis^ 
after w^hich they are w'om by the man in his armlet or his hair ; evodia 
is used in weather magic also (Ulawa); at the time of offering of the first 
frmts in Ulawa, the share of the ghosts is covered with coconut leaves and 
evodia. When the Ulawa w'omen bring the yam seeds to the garden for 
planting, the priest purges them ceremonially with a sprig of coleus lest 
the seeds shrivel and die* The coconut is used in the following magic of 
Saa and Ulawa: A coconut all covered with fish teeth is put in the enclosure 
at the foot of a pillar of the canoe house. This nut is spoken of as a young 
bonito. For successful bonito fishing an incantation is then pronounced 
Coconuts used in the opening ceremonies when the first bonito had been 
caught were placed as offerings on the stone platform (rai seu) of the 
canoe houses and lay bleaching there 2 ), 

Mythological e v i d en c e+ The Saa people say that the chieftain¬ 
ship cm Little Mala is really one in origin and that the present day chiefly 
families are all related. The traditions speak of a time when the chiefs. 


1) For the use of clraraena in tnai^c see also the myih of Haliu Maea, Ivens 
m 196-1^. 2} CoDBiNCTON 1G0 137, IvENs 4A3 53. B7, 185 I 193, 303. 2J7, 366, 
279. 2S0f, 389 r. 316. 324 f. 327 f, 342, 343, 35k 360. 362^ 369. 393, 4lSf. 466- 
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who wcr^ all of one family^ descending from one pair of ancestors, decided 
lo make a move from Hunuuli on Lhe main lidgc of Little Mala, their an¬ 
cestral homc^ doubtless under pressure of numbers^, as Ivens thinks. Some 
went one way* some another, and chieftainship \va3 estahikhed in Little 
Mala and remains to this day. Ivens gives a detailed record about the 
descent of these people from the main ridge and their founding of chiefly 
houses at the diffcrcrtL places of Little Mala. The genealogy' esttend& back 
for thirty-nine generations to the one pair of ancestors. The first malt 
ancestor was "Lord spark of fire^^ who descended from heaven to Hunuuli 
and came to rest on the large board of a lodge when he came down in a 
flame of fire. He called the name of that lodge Awenga taro. His wife 
descended with him, and her name was "Lighi-complexioned woman". Then 
the people who dwelt at Hunuuli made a sanctuary for the two of them and 
built four stone walls round them. Then the two begat a son w^hose name 
was "Lord spurt ling fire'*, of whom "Lord draw fire** was bom. The 
genealogy Lhen proceeds until K'n. 40. The honorific prefix Poro* Lord, 
used of great ghosts h prefixed to the first twenty-seven names of the 
genealogy. No. 30 is called "Eyes fighting champion light-haired", No. 33 
IS called "Tirst to eat in sacrifice light-haired". No. 10 and 26 are called 
"Lord dracaena flower chief” and No. 14 js called ^'Lord dracaena leaf 
highness". Fram HunuuU abo, another migradon took place twelve genera¬ 
tions ago. There were four brothers. Their descent to the coast accom¬ 
panied by a number of people^ and the founding of chiefly houses is a 
historic fact. The eldest of the brothers, Pwaulo Paine^ went lo Saa, 
establishing a chiefly house there; the second brother w^ent to A^ulu, also 
establishing a chiefly house there. Tvens gives us a detailed gencalogj*^ 
of these two families from their founder to the year 1525. The two younger 
brothers had the same name^ Ro Ute scu 00'u, the ^'Bonito-gutter cham¬ 
pion"!). According to Ivess, Pivaido's reason lor migrating w'as not 
w’eariness of the fighting propen sitjes of his brothers as Codrixgton 
believed^ but sadness over the death of his son and the stale o! unrest 
among the hill peoples, whose chiefs, one after another were moving 
shorewards. One of the local chiefs of Saa at the lime of the descent was 
Teaiea. Since Tcatea bewTtched one of the dcscendanis of Pwaulo, he was 
killed. The evidence shows, says IVESS, that Teatea owned the boat harbour, 
Su*u Namona, at Saa. After Teaiea ivas killed by the descendants of 
Pivatilo they at once seem to have entered into possession of his boat- 
harbour. "The boat-harbour they took because their eyes were on the sea, 
and they had visions of glory ahead in the matter of malaohu boys m6 
feasts connected with the sea", says Ivens. One of the bier descendants 


1> There no complete agrcunent bctw^eti t^TNS «3 111 ft ajid CorttiKOTO?i ttt 
4B-50 who both record these (nigrations. Whereas Codkehcton indicates Saa liaalu 
at t lie ancient liome fmm whkh the migTalion started, Iveks main taint that the 
mtgrmtion started from HunuulL 
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in the chiefly lane of Ss^ was Halu* Thai he had his eye on ihe bonilo 
fishing is proved by the name which he gave to his son '^Ohu sen'^ "'Boiling 
Bonilo". It was he,, who made (he first malaohu ceremony on ihe boat 
harbour for his sons. The lure of the botiiio continued lo be strong, and 
Halu's grandson was called '^Soloum in the boniio pools", and his grandson 
again "Halu swoop down on the pools"* a reference to the frigate birds 
that accompany the bonito fish* There is still another chiefly name tn Saa 
containing the word "seu**, "bonito'^ *), One of the chiefs of the Saa line 
(Watemola) having no male heir bought a son fitim Big Mala, This 
adopted son hdd the second malaohu ceremony. He and his son were 
responsible for the building of the first canoe house at ihc boat harbourj 
and for the planting of coconuts on a larger scale. Ivens mentions another 
chief who made a malaohu ceremony and yet another w^ho intended to do 
so, but died before he coiild carry out his intention, so that, in alh three 
complete and one abortive malaohu ctremonies were hdd in Saa -). 

We have here a piece of historical evidence stich as is rarely found 
dsew'herc in Melanesia. According to this the first chief and his light- 
skinned wife came down from the sky, and a sancluary of stone walls 
w^as built round them^ and some of the other chiefs were light-haired. The 
analogy with out stone-using culture heroes Qat-Ambat-Tagaro, etc. is 
beyond doubt We have repeatedly found the culture heroes associated with 
the sky^ or living in the sky, and many of the culture heroes were light¬ 
skinned, a$ were also the sky-beings associated with them ; fair hair was 
only mentioned in Maevo in connection with the child we have identified 
with Qat. The association of these culture heroes with stonc-ivork has 
clearly been worked out in the course of this study and appears in Saa 
in precisely the same manner. As in the other islands, these stone-using 
immigrants founded the chiefly houses and agree w‘ith those who in the 
graded pieties of the Nciv Hebrides w*ere members of the highest slone- 
using degrees* Ii is of particubr interest that herOp the dracaena^ whose 
connection wdth stone-work we have so frequently pointed out, forms an 
element of the names of the stone-using chiefly immigrants. It ts evident 
that these immigrants^ whose chiefly representatives are lo-day called 
"Alaha^j are identical with the Araha of San Christoval* In San Christoval 
we have attributed the rftua] use of the dracaena and the other sacred 
plants 10 the Araha, and in the Hew Hebrides their introducers were the 
analogous Qal-Ambat-Tagaro stone^using immigTants- For these reasons 
we are all the more entitled to maintain that it w^as these SEone-using 
chiefs of Saa who introduced the ritual use of the dracaena and the other 
sacred plants. In San Christoval, Owa Raha and Owa Rikip so many 
associations between bonito fishing, Araha and stone-work were found 
that we reached the conclusion that the sacred bonito fishing and the 


1) See Tveks 401 121 f, 114. 2) IVEN^ 403 109-124, CcwtlKOTON t€0 43-5a 
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maraufu or makohu ccrcmonira wtrc brought by ihe Araha Imraigrants, 
In Siia aitd UTawaj not only the same associations are found, but the 
traditions give direct proof of these connections. The stone-using chiefly 
Liointgrants themselves performed the malaohu ceremonies, and their close 
association with bonito fishing is evident also from the fact that their 
names contain the tv^rd p^seu"', p,honito"V or in some other way allude to 
the fishing of bonito, Ivens has in fact attributed the introduction of 
bonito fishing to these immigrants!), Jhis constitutes a further proof 
of the identity of the Araha of San ChristovaJ and the stone-using chiefly 
inimSgrants of Saa and Ulawa. There is still another important element 
in favour of the identity of these chiefly immigrants in even wider regions: 
Fox mentions that the war leaders of the Aljarihu bad prefixed to their 
names the word .,sau"' which, according to him* corresponds to the chiefs" 
tttlei sau, hau* au, and vvhakahau of PoUmesia- This prefix wa^ also used 
for those who were connected with the ghost sharkSp a conception w^hich, 
as mentioned, itself part of the Abarihu culture^). In regard to this 
Ivens has remarked that ^"sau" is nothing but the word for bonito "saw'" 
or '"seu''^) whicli also formed an element of the chiefs' naine$ of Saa an<l 
Ulawa. In Lau (Maiaita) thd word for bonito is '"hau''**) w'hich com¬ 
pletely agrees w'lth the chiefs' title "'hau" of Tonga, Tahiti and Hawai. and 
w'ith the Maori word '^hau^'p "'famous"" 

It is further worth mentioning that it w'as one of the chiefly immigrants 
of Saa who was rcsponsihle for the planting of the coconut on a large 
scale. From this it does not naturally follow* indeed that he also introducetl 
the coconut, but one of his predecessors may have done so, although W'e 
have no record of this. But if it is borne in mind that in the New Hebrides 
the coconut is clearly ahowm to have been introduced by the stone-using 
immigrantSj, that m Santa Cruz it apparently goes back to a group of immi¬ 
grants, and that in San Christoval the coconut is closdy associated with 
the Atawa immigrants and with stone-work, this incident of the Saa myth 
cannot fail to be without significance. It is likewise remarkable that all 
those rites of Saa and Ulawa in which the coconut is used are connected 
w'ith bonito fishing, and that the coconuts for sacred purposes w^ere stored 
on the stone walls of the sacred canoe house, whichp as mentioned, was 
itself associated with bonito fishing. It will be gathered from the following 
mj'th that also in Saa it was these stone-using immigrants who were the 
introducers of food plants: The canoe went out after bonito in their 
harbour, at Dei Matawa, but the shoal took them out a long w^ay. right 
over the yam, and ^'He who looked for it*" played his bow' hook which 
got caught in a piece of the y^m. The yam was firmly rooted in the sand. 
"'He that dived for it” dived and broke a piece off. ‘'He that introduced 
yams"" stayed in the canoe house and guarded it. He look a piece of the 


I) m4m. 2} Pox l€l 3.=19, 3) 401 4^0 4) Tve.xs HI $} Fojt aSP. 
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jam by stealth and roasted it and found it was sweet. When the fishermen 
returned he told them of hb discover>\ and they, too, owked a piece 
throwing away the ped. Now that piece of peel sprouted, and the yani 
spread all over the village. Then the people of the mainland heard that 
there was abundance of food at E^i Matawa, and their chief. Reach Ma- 
tawa, told his people to go and get the yams. His brother, named "'fie of 
the twig of dracaena'", took a fleet of big oversea canoes and went to Del 
Matawa and they filled these with yams and went off. The chief* Reach 
Mataiva, and his brother made gardens and planied the yams. Since the 
garden of **He of the twig of dracaena" produced more than that of his 
brother an estrangement was caused between them, and the elder brother 
took hJs canoes and went to all landing places of the east coa^t of Little 
Mala, and gave to all the people a basket of yams. The beings belonging 
to the yams are five in ntiniber: *'He that looked for it*\ *^Re at the mouth 
of the stream'', ^'He that dived for h \ '"He that introduced yams", and 
‘'Reach Matawa" 1)- following facta show that we are entitled to 
identify these introducers of the yam with the other stone-using immi¬ 
grants: The chief's name "Reach Matawa^' and the harbour name "Dei 
Ikfatawa” indicate that they relate to immigrants; the name of the chief*s 
brother "He of the twig of dracaena" shows the same association with the 
dracaena as the other chiefs' names mentioned in which the word dracaena 
formed an element, and ^'Reach Mat aw-a'' also is a chief. The characters 
of this myth go bonito fishing, and it is significant that it is the boniios 
which lead to the discovery of the yams. "He that introduced yams" guards 
the canoe house, the association of which with bonito fishing and the stone- 
Using immigtants we have observed repeatedly. Tt ma)' further be asked 
whether the fishing up of the yams is not in some way reminiscent of the 
fishing up of an island on w'hicb food plants ^vere often planted^ a theme wt 
have seen to form part of the mythology of the stone^using immigrants^ 
The Sea Spirits called Akalo ni matawa, i.e. Foreign Spirits or spirits 
f rom abroad whose home is thought to be in San Christoval* are worshipped 
in San Christoval, Owa Raha^ Owa Riki, Saa, Ae'ulu and Ubwa. Iven's 
has pointed out that the disiribntion of their worship corresponds to that 
of the malaohu system and that there are numerous associations between 
the Sea Spirits and bonito fishing, TJierefore he expresses the opinion 
that the Aiawa and Araha introduced the w^orship of the Sea Spirits or 
w*cre themselves worshipped as Sea Spirits by the aboriginal population^)- 
This is borne out by the fact that represeotations and carvings of these 
Sea Spirits in wwd are fastened over the apex of the canoe houses or the 
chiefly lodges as finials, and that they ate represented as using bovrs atid 
arrows. Now, although bows and arrows arc still in use in Saa, they are 
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not u^ed to-day in Utawa, and it is only from the Spanish records that we 
gather that the Ulawa people in 1568 employed bows and arrow's In 
these ctrcumsianccs the tdlowing Ulaw’a myth is of great interest to us: 
Tile people of Ulawa once found a fish which they broiled. But it W'as not 
really a fish but Pua Tangalu, the highest of the Sea Spirits in Ulawa. 
Pua Tangalu said to them : “Plant me in the beach altar and you will see” 
(this is the stone circle previously mentioned). The people planted the 
fish and from the grave there grew a dracaena and a taro 2). From this 
the dose connection of the stone-using immigrants with the ritual use of 
the dracaena is again clearly evident. There U still another point w'hich 
might be mentioned. Saa and Ulawa have two words for arcca nut 'e'e 
and puo; "the former is the local name, the latter is an importation from 
Indonesia'* as Ivens dedares, therefore expressing the opinion that the 
name Pua Tangalu means “areca nut tn abundance", although no other 
Sea Spirit has a name tike it. Since most of their names show a connection 
with bonito fishing. IVEXS condudes that there must be a connection 
between the “betel-people” and the immigrants who introduced bonito 
fishing 3 )^ 01 in other words betw'een the betcl-peopIe and the mcgalitbic 
immigrants. Although we do not intend here to discuss the problem of 
the "betel-people", it must, however, be emphasiaed that there is no evidence 
in the rest of Melanesia to support Ivens* view', and Ivens himself admits 
that his evidence is very weak. I am of opinion that the resemblance be- 
iw'ecn the names Tangalu and Tangalua, the latter being a local version 
of Tangaloa, Tagaro, Taghar, Tahar, etc., is not only mere coincidence, 
but that both are in fact identical. This is borne out hy the fact that Pua 
Tangalu as w'dl as Tangalua are representatives of the stone-nsing immi¬ 
grants, that the springing up of a plant from the skull or the body of the 
culture hero is recorded also in connection with Tangalua of Tanna (the 
plant in this case is the coconut palm) and Tangaroa of Aniwa (here the 
plants are the coconut and the sago palm), and that this theme was found 
to be characteristic of the stone-using immigrants in general. 

We shall endeavour to establish what further dements of the Qat-Anibat- 
Tagaro mythology are found in the myths of Saa and Ulawa. 

According to a Saa story three sky men were looking for a wife for 
one of them. When they peered down they saw Uheli memu and his wife 
Sau mamare i ta'alu. One of the sky men let down his net with twigs of 
evodia for the woman. When the woman saw the net and felt the effect 
of the evodia (the use of evodia in love magic has been mentioned before) 
she caught hold of the net and the sky men pulled her up, and one of 
the sky men married her. But her husband grieved over the loss of his 
wife. So he went to the man that owned the “arcca nut that lengthens out" 
and paid him a fee. Then he commanded it, saying: "Arcca uut lengthen 
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otiE and rcacfe the sky". It moved op till it pierced the sky, and Uheli memu 
went up lo L^dy F^n-alive. He was nearly dead w\ih hunger mid thrdugh 
the waves which were breaking on the beach. He was buried in the sand. 
Lady Fan-alive sent her two grandchildren, girls, to the beach where 
they found him dead, but Lady Fan-alive fanned him back to life. Then 
tBe man took some leaves of dracaena, tied them together, and everyone 
in the sky went to sleep [for this use of the sacred plants in magic sec 
earlier). Then he killed all the sky-people* and calling the areca nut, 
ordered it to go down again. And it went down vrith him and his wdfe 
and with the two girls and they rcttimcd home »), In this myth which 
Strongly resembles that of Maipua of San Christoval, the themes of the 
lengthening of the tree, the ascension to the sky and the marriage of the 
sky-Vi^omen recur* themes whose association with the stone-using immigrants 
has frequmily been found. Therefore the mention in this myth of the use 
in magic of dracaena and evodia is significant. 

Still further points of agreement with the stories of the w'inged sky- 
women are contained in the follovring myth of Puungilalanioa which at the 
same time Is but another version of the preceding story 2), Puungilalamoa 
is a man who was home by an eagle to the sky until his head caught in the 
aerial roots of a banyan. From these he descended and was in the sky. He 
came to a pool where Sau mamare 1 ta^alu w^as wont to bathe and there 
he met the woman. Her skin was mottled. Since he wished to become like 
her* she had him roasted in an oven, and he became mottled too. Later the 
sky-people let them both down to their earthen home on a long cane. When 
also his brolhtr wanted to be as mottled as he was, he let him make an oven 
to roast him. When they roasted him the woman wanted to protect him with 
incantations, but he refused, and when they opened the oven he was all in 
little pieces.—^This agrees with the story of the roasting of Warohunuga, 
the Qat of San Christoval, by his brothers and his rescue, and the killing of 
Warohunugaraiia in the same manner. The aerial roots of the banyan as 
vehicle into the sky have already been found to be a typical feature 
particularly in the stories of the sky-women. The bathing of the sky-woman 
occurs here again, with the sole difference that m this myth the bathing 
place is in the sky itself. Abo the light skin of the sky-wmmen or the 
culture heroefi associated with them recurs once more. 

A Saa tale relates the story of a pregnant widow who wanted to go with 
the people to a fish-market As they went she began to be in labour, and 
the canoe she w^as in nearly sank by reason of the ag:ony she w^as in. They 
summoned a very large canoe and she got into that; but it, too, nearly sank. 
And it w'as the same with all the fleet. Then they put her ashore and her 
child W'as bom* As soon as the boy w^as bom he spoke, ran along the beach, 
and waded out to sea* and his umbilical cord wm twisted round his neck 
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HIs mother gave him the name of '"Bom hy the side of a bow'". The boy 
cried for a bow and his mother ittude him a bow and he went shooting fish. 
Like Warohtinuga—the Qat of San Christoval—^this boy is swallowed by 
a big man-eating fish (oligorus gigas) from which he later came forth 
again. Like Warohunu^ he^ too» then kills a big man-eatuig pigp and finally 
a man-eating eagle thus ex terminating all the man-eating animals^). The 
sinking of the canoe through the woman who was pregnant agrees with 
the story of the sister of the ten (Qai) brothers of Santa Crtia in which this 
woman was unable to follow her brothers in their flight from the ogrtp 
since with her "'big foot'' she causes all the canoes to sinlc As soon as 
the boy of this woman was bom he ms able to speak like Qat of the Banks 
Islands and Warohunuga, the Qat of San Christoval. The hero of our 
present story again is an ogre slayer^ and, this myth is really but a variant 
of the oft recurring myth of the killing of the ogre, Taso in Maevo. 
Tepkakhob in Santa Crtiz and Semstm in Tanna, the connection of which 
with the Qat myths has already been shown i thus "'Bom by the side of 
the bow'” is identical with Qat, or, at least, belongs to the same group as 
the Qat-Ambat heroes. It is therefore siguificant that he uses bow and 
arrows as weaponSp and that even his very name expresses the association 
with these ivcapons. 

Still stronger evidence of resemblance to Warohunuga and, accordingly 
also to the Qat-Ambat mythology, is revealed in the Saa myth of the 
“'Detectable Liaard" which, without hesitation, can be considered as a Qat 
myth. Some of the themes of the *'Eorn by the side of a bow” myth abo 
ocetir here again. The home of this hero was at the foot of a rock, and he 
belonged to the chiefs of Roasi (that iSp to the group of the stone-using 
immigrants). When his mother was delivered of him she called his name 
"“The Delectable Lizard". The boy at once got up and ran outside wrapping 
his umbilical cord round his waist as "Bom by the side of a bow“'p and 
like the btter, Qat, arid Warohunugap he was able to speak as soon as he 
was bom. He ran to his father and came io the beach, where all the men 
were at w^nrk digging holes for the pillars for the canoe house. His father 
was much annoyed and said they were to btny him at the foot of the 
pfllar. The others then summoned him to go down Into the hole and 
scrape out the earth, and w^hile he was dniitg this forty men lifted up the 
pillar and threw it on top of him. But he caught hold of the end of the 
pillar and lifted it up, and then jumped out.—This incident, it will be 
remembered, occurred in connection with Warohunuga of San Christoval, 
Qat of the Banks Islandsp and Earktdkul of South Pentecost^Like 
Warohunuga he was the first to cut notches on the tops of the pillars, 
so that the ridge pok did not slide off as k did, when the tops were cut 
square. He also performed other deeds. Thai his father sent him to bathe 
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in the intending tn deliver him over to Uie clam at the mouth of the 
harbour The \H>y, finding a morinda citrifolia bush, scraped the root5 and 
put the pings inside his armlet. Then he swam out, and when the clam 
closed upon him they all rejoiced and shouted with Joy. Now, when he 
applied the scrapings the clam opened its mouth and the boy came out and 
taking up the dam he carried it ashore and threw it dowm in front ol the 
canoe house, saying: "A fish for you to eat"'-—^This theme w'e have en¬ 
countered in connection with Ambat of Sentang, Kahat of Mewua, Wosig- 
sig of Santa CrU£* Warohunuga and Rapuanatc of San Christo^ral, the 
only difference being that here the characters are not a group of brothers, 
but the father and a number of men.—Then they ddivered him to a 
man-eating pig, but (as Warohunuga and ‘"Bom by the side of a bow") he 
killed it. They then went on a visit to Ulawa and told the boy to climb and 
get areca nuts. When he started to dimb, the palm began to extend upwards 
and finsUy hit the sky, and there the boy stayed* The palm came back 
to earth without him, and they rejoiced and relumed to Mala, But the 
boy ran along the and he bent a rainbow down and descended upon tK 
arriving before the others-—^The theme of the lengthening of the tree has 
been found in connection with Uhelt (Saa), Warohunuga (San Christoval), 
Qat (Banks Islands)^ in the myth of South Pentecost and in connection 
with iMatiktiki of Tanna and Fntuna, The bending of the rainbow' is hut 
a modification of the usual bending of the tree on w'hich the descent is 
effected. The ascension to and the staying in the sky occur here again.— 
Then they took him for the groper (oligorus giga^) to eat^ The groper 
sivallowcd him, hut finally grounded and (like Warohunuga and ‘"Bom by 
the side of a bow*^) the boy came out again. They thereupon took the skin 
of an areca nut which he had -eaten, and burnt it, and he died 

The theme of the fishing up of the inland again appears in the Ulawa 
mythology. Tradition says that Ulaw'a was fished up out of the sea by a 
man from Mala* His name, according to Fox, is Mauwa, but he does not 
seem to be known as such in Ulawa, where he is spoken of as Poro wii'i 
henua. He who pulled up the land^y 


Xfahitoi W^e are particularly well informed about this island through 
the excellent work of IvENS: The Istaml Builders of the Fosifk. Kacially 
the people in the coastal districts can be distinguished from the hill people 
(Tolo). The former seem to be the lightest skinned people of all the Solo¬ 
mon Islands . ‘"Many of these are scarcely any darker than Polynesians, 
and have hair more often chestnut or straw-coloured than black"" s). The 
hair is often wavy^). The Tolo people are a little shorter and darker®), 
has shown that the culture* language, and social organi^tion of the 
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whole i$lAjid arir relatively homogeneous, and that the peoples of the north, 
the southp and the eentrc resemble one another. The intimate connection of 
the central peoples with immigration legends i$ clear evidence of this 
uniformity of their cuttnie*)- Trading relations exist not only between 
the coastal people and the hill people^ but also with Giradalcaiiar, Fbridap 
isabetp Saiip Ulawaj and San Christoval 2), 

On the northern Coast of Big Mala there is a coral reef extending for 
over twenty miles from Cape Manu to the natural island called Ngwalulu- 
Inside this reef there are thirty-three islands of varied sixes composed of 
blocks of coral which have been built up in shallow spots by the hand of 
man. Thc$e artificial islands have been described by many observers. The 
people who inhabit them call themselves Too i asi (Sea people) p in con' 
tradistinction to the people of the hillSp whom they call Too i lolo (Hill 
people). The further name. Lay, is applied both to the Islands and also 
to the language spoken by the people. This word Lati denotes "northward"^ 
and is ihe same as the Uu of Fiji. The primary meaning gf the word is 
"'seaward", Malay laul. Tbc peoples of the two islands in Port Adam, 
Little .\falap arc migrants f rom Ataa Cove. There arc other artificial Islands 
at Sio Harbour, at the north-w^est end of the Island, at Sun on the nerth 
coast* Alite, Auke and Langahnga on the west coast* the inhabitants of 
which also use the word Asi of themselves and Tolo of the hilj peoples. 
The artificial islands stand fairly near to the coast of the mainland^ and 
it is possible to wade out to them at low spring-tide^. Two different kinds 
of artificial islands can be distinguished, those which are built round a 
solid corcp generally a raised patch of coral upon the reef, and the others 
without any natural core which have been built up entirely artificially from 
ihe ground. The stones chosen for building are pieces of coral roefcv After 
the actual rock work of an Island is completed, the floor of it is covered with 
broken cor^ and sand, which is carried in canoes lo the building ground. 
The islands are all built up to a height sufficient to keep out high spring- 
tidesp and are faced with a wall of coral stones about sbe to eight feet 
high, with here and there an gpening for the admission of the canoe$ of 
the men and the women separately 3 ). 

All the accounts state that the founder of the artificial island Sulu You 
in the Lau Group, was a man named Leo* who, with his four sons began 
tn build the island^ The surrounding artificial islands are known to have 
been built by chiefs who WTre direct descendants of Leo. At the time of 
the building, Leo w^as said to be living at Funaa You, an artificial island 
a few^ mil^ north. The founding of Fvmaa Vou must therefore have pre- 
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ceded that of Sulu Vou. This is acttially the cast and is proved by the 
greater number of generations of Fnnia Vou, Leo travelled as far south 
as Manu eu bartering his fish. His own home was at Ngwalo on the south 
coast of Ngwaitilu Island. All the tmditlons art perfectly clear as to this 
point, w^hich is confirmed by the fact that the skulls of the Sulu Vou 
people are taken, after death, to Ngw'alo, and put into a graveyard there. 
This, as IvEHs has pointed out, is a sure proof of the origin of the people, 
and a similar feature will he found in connection with other artificial 
islands and the place of origin of their founders. Moreover, the Sulu 
Vou chiefs still own and use certain fishing grounds off Ngwalo. Leo's 
family hailed originally from Suu in the north, which U an artificial island 
also. The greater number of generations show it to be older still than Funaa 
Vou and Sulu Vou. Funaa Vou is said to have been founded by two men, 
Radu of Manu usi, and Odu of Baateo, tw^o villages on the foothills near 
by. There is good evidence of a very' close connection between Funaa Vou 
and Asi ni ngw'ane, Ataa Cove. Just as Sulu Vou takes the skulls of its 
dead periodically to Ngwalo^ so Funaa Vou takes its skuJls to Asi ni 
ngwane. Fuaga is an island in Ataa Cove. From the nuiribcr of generations 
in the genealogies, it appears that Fuaga was founded at a date consideriably 
earlier than Funaa Vou. 

From the geiiealogies of their main chieL the people of Auke on the 
west coast were ahead even of Fuaga isi the lime of the foundation of 
their island. Tf Iveks h right in his argiiment^ vi^- that die order of 
seniority among the artificial islands can be determined by the lists of 
their main chiefs, Auke is the oldest of them alL From these data^ it U 
evident that the founders of Funaa Vou were hill-men, and, as Ivens has 
pointed out, this also was the ca$e with the founders of Ftiaga. Leo^s 
ancestors came from Suu as probably did the first man to settle on 
Ngwalulu, In view of the character of their language, Ivens has shovim 
that the Suu people also originally belonged to the hills above their prescrit 
harboun Later they all descended^ so that Ivess has reached the general 
conclusion that "'The Lau people were all hill people at some time in the 
past^' ^)- It will be seen later that the white-sldnned stone-using immigrants 
{Read Head), after their landing near Fiu, went iuLo the interrior of the 
country. We must therefore conclude that it Avas these stone-using im- 
migrants who later rcdescended to the coast and erected the artificial islands. 
Furthermore, if Auke 15 the oldest of the artilicial islands^ it is to he 
expected that its constructors first arrivccl at a plate near it. Now^ Auke 
is actually situated near Fiu, the plate where the stone-using immigrants 
(Red Head) landed on their arrival. This is furthtr support for the view 
that it was these stone-using immigrants who erected the artificial islands, 
and to w^hom Read Head also belonged. 
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M^tiy writers have expressed the opinion that ihc artificial islands were 
buih as a place of refuge from attacks by the hill people i). Pauavmcini 
applies this opinion even to Alite Island, where twn villages arc built on 
one island separated from each other by a high stone wall, "'since the 
inhabitants of these two villages live in grim hostility'" Also the older 
Admiralty charts speak of "fortified islands^" This opinion has been 
rejected by Ivens^ who maintains that "she peoples of the islands, previous 
to the importation of firearms, lived in a state of comparative peace with 
their neighbours of the hilb^^'*). Also the fact that the islands are built 
so near the coast that it is possible to wade out to them at low tide, is 
inconsistent with the opinion that they .were Intended as a refuge. One of 
the m>ths relates, in fact, that Leo was requested by O^ona—whom Tvens 
has shown to be certainly an immigrant of the interior—to build the island 
Sulu Vou, since O'ona wished to have somebody in his vicinity who could 
procure him fish, and the immigrant Bora i Gao who introduced food 
plants in hlala (see later) "'asked his son to make him an artificial island 
In the sea, so that he might go and die there"* Also the supposition of 
Rivers that the islands were built to escape from the mosquitoes of the 
foreshore is rejected by IVENS who says that ^"the people themselves 
have no tradition of fleeing from enemies of any sort, human or other¬ 
wise,, and of taking pp their present location for safety's sake"^« 

The following kinds of stone-work are found on the artificial islands. 
On .Alike Island there are two settlements "divided on either side by walls 
of coral stone six feet in height"'")* As has already been mentioned there 
are two settlements on Alite Island divided from each other by a high 
stone wall. A small hole left in the wall ser\^es for commimication ^). 
Coomb E without indicating its name mentions a village, which "'was divided 
into a series of fenced enclosures^ each having, say* four or five houses 
and its own chief" ^)* The bisi* the quarter set apart for women during 
their monthly periods# containing two or three huts only, is shut off on its 
inner side by a wall of stones. The outer wall of the islands enclose the baCn 
the cemetery into w^hich the bones of the dead arc thrown after their 
exhumation. The bae on its landward side also has a fence of stones ter¬ 
minating and enclosing the dub house (beu), so that the cemeier)'^ and the 
dub house form one sacred place. There is generally a big baringtotiSa 
tree growing in the bae* as w^ll red dracaenas^ crotons# coleus, evodia 
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and two shrubs called haolo and *ai ni, *‘all of which arc planted for set 
purpose" ^). 

The terms used to denote altars in Lan are: Iasi, gwou lumu or Ittmu* 
hac and fafaraa. A general term which covers all these is fulli ere (place 
of fire) ^). The almrs 'Iasi'" arc situated outside and in front of the 
club house. The altars were composed of the hard rocks w hich are ordinarily 
used for cooking. The rocks are set in a circle, and care is taken to pile 
them up w^hen they are uoi in use. The altars "gw'ou lumu", are Inside the 
dub house. The "bae"^ as has already been mentioned, is the section of 
the island into w^hich the bones of the dead are cast. A bac in Lau is the 
equivalent of the pirupiru of Saa, Ulawa and Sau Christoval vrhere the 
bones of the dead were placed and where sacrifice w^as carried oub The 
use of the word bae in connection w^ith the shark altars on the mainland 
proves, as Ivens points out, that sacrifices were made orig^inally in the 
places w^here the bones of the dead were placed, as was also the case in the 
pirupiru of Saa^ Ulaiiva and San Christoval, although the bae are not 
stone circles. The aUars fafaraa are used for the offerings of first fruils 
and are situated inside a chiefs dub house. Pigs may also be offered there 
after the soul of the dead has been fished for and caught^ Some fafaraa 
are situated in the open in the womcn''s quarters, marking the spot where 
some important person dropped dead or w^here he died®). Such a fafaraa 
at Fcra subua is showm by IVENS^). By the side of this altar for first 
fruits, a big stone is set up on end, menhir-Uke, but the photo is not very' 
distinct and Ivens does not ^eee^^d any details regarding it. A similar 
description is, however^ given by PARAViciNt regarding the inland region 
of Euma (Langalanga Lagoon)* He sayst *"Under an old tree we found 
an oblong limestone set up on cud... Long ago a man had fallen to the 
ground dead at that place" s). This connection of a mcnhirdike stone with 
the dead is of mlere^t, but we are not told whether this stone was held 
to be the seat or the embodiment of the spirit of the dead. Ivens records 
that there is a row of stones in a certain place among the Bae Guu people, 
a Tolo tribe of the norih^ which are said to be petrified meu^ and these 
stones are spoken of as agalo (ghost) ; but unfortunately he does not 
give more detailed in forma Eion and says nothing about the size of these 
stones or whether they were w^orked or not. Thetr connection with the dead 
is clear, how'ever, and perhaps these stones are, in fact, menhirs. The fact 
that they were found m the interior of the island does not exclude the 
possibility of their having been erected by the stcne-usiug iminigranls, 
since, as has already been mentioned, the stone-using Immigrants after their 
arrival in the cotmtiy* penetrated into the hills inland and did not descend 
to the coast until much later. At Sulu Vou, there is an altar site in front 
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of the dub house marked by ^ big Ifmt stone sei up on end. Sacrifices Lo 
Sina Kw.'ao may be made on this site i). 

The generaJ term for sacrifice in Lau is naare boso, or nakaso bow. 
naar or nakasi meaning roasUng, and boso meaning pig. A^rt from the 
sacrificial roasting of pig's flesh there i$ no eating of pork by the peoples 
of North Mdas). 

Besides the shark worship in the bac ot the shore, some of the artificial 
istlands have shark altars on them which are also called bae^ or bae^ana 
baekwa, the bae bdonging to the sharks®). The worship of sharks is prac¬ 
tised amongst all the coastal peoples of North Mala^ from Uru and Ngongo- 
sib on the east coast^ to Auke and Langalanga in the west. The sharks are 
considered to be the incamattons of ancestors'*). The fact that the distribu¬ 
tion of the shark cuU in Malaita agrees with the distribution of the artificial 
islands confirms our condusion that in Saa^ Ulawap and San ChrisLoval 
the shark cult h attributable to the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 
This is further supported by the fact that the offering of sacrifices to the 
sharks at the megalith it bae corresponds completely to what was also 
found in Saa. Ulawap and San Chri$lovaI *). 

As has already been mentioned, the skulls of the dead of Sulu Vou are 
carried periodically to NgwaJutu Island^ and those of Funaa Vou to A$i 
ni ngwane in Ataa Cove. On both places there are enclosures of coral rock 
in which the skulls are deposited®). In his vocabulary Ivens mentions: 
'"dedea* a stone enclosure for skulls of relatives"^). Paraviciki &) gives 
the following information about Baiinani (on the western coasts north of 
Suu) : *^Near to the coast there are in the forest a few burial places* two 
circular stone wails about 7 feet In diameter. In the Centre of each a post 
is set up which bears a skull", Whether by this an enclosure analogous to 
that of Ngwatulu Island and Aiaa Cove is meant is not clear from this 
description. 

Discussing the hco graves of San Christoval, Fox’) says: man from 

South-east Malalta told me that the heo arc there called tete, and are of 
stone on the coast and earth in the interior, as with us. Some, he saidp are 
very lofty^ and in some are daborate stone-work". Ivexs makes no mention 
of this or similar kinds of stone graves* and it is probable that Fox was 
mi$[aken. Moreover, on Saa and Ubwa heo-like monuments are not known, 
as far as I can sec. We ha\'e meniianed that^ in Saap the bones of important 
people were thrown into the pimpiru which is called te'ete'^e in the interior 


t) ]vii«3 4tt4 154. 2) IvtSs 404 tSS, 3) This word biekwa meaning shark 

corresponds tu the pa'^ewa of Saa and Ulawa. and the paeirwa of San Chris taval, 
Owa Kaha and Owa Riki, 4J Iveks 404 1^, 162, Re|^rding[ the association of 
fcho4l sharks on Mmlaila and the stotie-ti^lnf^ inunigrants see aUo Iveks 464 56, 
132 fp 149, CooHfir itio 2S7 f, HocHiif ^71 261. S) See also the record of the mytho¬ 
logical character 0‘ona of Manop IVEXs 464 56 ff> IWf. who is represented as a 
shark priut. and whose close conneetbn with Leo we have mentioned 6) Iveks 
464 208 f. 7 ) m 23. fi) 626 17 FL 70. 9 } Z63 218 Note L 
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of Saa. Is k not possibk that the of Fox's informant of South-ea 5 t 

Malaita might be ideniical with the **te'ete*e'* of Saa? In view of the 
cultural similarity between Saa and South Malaita, the same thing could ^uitc 
possibly have been found in both rcgiotis- If this be true, Fox's informant 
ma}' simplv have had in mind the fact that the heo and the tete are 
similar in function, since both are burial places. But Fox's of 

South-east Malaita and the ''te'ete e'" of Saa might also be identified with 
the ^^dedea'"^ of Ngivalulu Island and Ataa Cove, which are also stone en¬ 
closures and in which the skulls were pul, as they were into the stone circles 
pirupiru of Saa, IJlawa and San Christoval. 

In the hills of Malaita a double ring of tninlcs of trees with a trench 
outside the whole are erected for defence purposes and corresponds lo 
the war ditches we have eacountered on San Christoval- 

Stories told in North Malaita of the 'Teopk of Morodo" correspond 
exactly to the stories of the Masi in LJlawa and San Christoval 2), Every 
story does but expose their foalishjicss. The home of these people was on 
the Morodo ridge, from which they take their name^ The sites of their 
villages arc oot difficult lo locate ow'ing to their having dug a fosse round 
their dub houses which are said lo have been built of mud. These fos^ses 
still form tO'day a distincLivo landmarL Another surviving trace of ibis 
people is a pig carv^ed in stone. The pig is said to have been caught at sea 
by SikwTi ii'a and carried to its present site. Thb pig can be compared w'Uh 
the stone carving of a pig at Ulaw^a, where it is attributed to the MasL 
IvEss records that he heard stories about worked stones found on the 
hills above Bita'ama Harbour^ in the northern part of the island^ but he 
does rtciE give any details. He expresses the opinion that the fact ^^that the 
man Sikwa ii*a is said to have caught tlie Morodo pig at sea may perhaps 
refer to an art of stone-working which introduced from abroad” and 
T should like to add, to the fact that the pig was introduced from abroad 
too^ two conclusions w'hich confirm the results previously obtained in the 
course of this study^ The mention that the club house of Morodo was built 
of mud was considered by IvEKS as ^*a reference lo the use of bricks for 
building by the people of Morodo”, In the erection of a small stone house 
by the Araha boys of San Christoval during their initiation into bonito 
fishing we have seen a reminiscence of the building of stone houses 
by the stone-using immigrants, and bonito fishing w“as itself found to have 
been introduced by the stone-using immigrants. Moreover, the actual use 
of stones for the building of certain houses has been repeatedly found in 
the neighbouring islands- It has further been seen that the analogous 
Masi of Ulaw'a and San Christoval were the staves of the stonc-using im- 
migrants and executed their stone-AVorks, and this must also be true for 
the 'Tcopk of Morodo'\ But here again, the stone-work itself must belong 
to the culture of the stone-using chiefly immigrants, I should further like 

1) Ivora m 53, 2) IvzNs W 286-28S. 
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to add that a man*s house photographed by Hogbin in Malaita seems 
to be erected upon a low stone foundational whereas the wofnen*s houses are 
built directly on the ground. Hut neither Hog BIN nor any other writer says 
anything about stone foundattons. 

Sacred Plants. In addition to the data already given it may be 
mentioned that in the Lau Islands certain things are considered in them¬ 
selves to be possessed of magical power, and are used as charms. These 
charms arc the leaves of dracaena, coleus and the leaves of certain evodias. 
Dracaena is thrown at a person in order to sickness; the green-leaved 
dracaena used in magic is called dili or didih, and it is very significant that 
"'dili^' also means be affected by magic". The red dracaena planted in 
ihc bae is called ^'hango'^; red dracaena i$ used in danemg^ and sprigs of 
it are held in the dancers' hands; together with the croton it serves to 
bar the w^ay aplnst enemies; the green dracaena is used in divinatiodi by 
the shark priests in order to ascertain the whereabouts of a wanted croco¬ 
dile or shark. Red dracaena leaves are further used in weather magic^ 
and in a divination performed in order to discover a thief or a murderer. 
After the offering of sacrifices^ and after a mortuaty feast^ the priest and 
his assistants purge ihemsclves by ceremonial bathing* after which they 
strike ihcmsdves with pieces of red dracaena; when a garden is being 
prepared the ordinary' protective m^snres against thefts or blasting in¬ 
fluences^ or the attack of "wild"' ghosts^ consists of pieces of red dracaena 
set up at the comers of the garden. A new club house is dedicated by the 
priest by placing green-leafed dracaenas over the front and rear of the 
main ridge-pole^ and also over the doorway. At Sulu Vou* when the skulls 
of the dead are being removed to Ngwalo, the priest hands out the skulls 
lo his assistants who hold a sprig of diacacna in their hands. Men who 
w'ish to ward off attacks by sharks, crocodiles* etc, wrill bathe and strike 
their bodies with pieces of croton. The coleus (haufi) is knowm in Lau 
and Tolo as '^hide in black magic’" and is used in black magic Dancers 
stick the yellow-leaved evodja in their bdts. When the Langaianga people 
hold a feastp they bring out the skulls of the dead from the dub houses, 
and, inserting ev'Odia into the nostrils^ they place the skulls round the 
dancers to watch the dance. Apart from the word "ril'* for evodian which 
appears in the name "Suuna rii"* "Harbour of Evodta^V the evodia variety 
w'hich is planted in the bac is called ""fuaka^*; anoiher evodia U called 
'^konare*", and sprays of it arc stuck in the armlet, and yet another variety 
of the cvodiA is called "kokona” I am not aw'Ore of the ritual use of 
the casuarina (salu) 3 ), but it worth mentioning that the myth dealing 
with a Casparina of the Kwara'ae people shows remarkable similarity to the 
myth of the introduction of the c^suarina by the Tongans in Polynesia'*}. 


1 ) m VI m A. 2> lVE5fS m !J4. lift, 13«f. 160. m, IW. l^is, ^ll, 213 * 216 E, 
221 f, 224 f, 2^* 236 f, 23fl, 274, W 24, 37, 46, 4g. 56, 106^ U2, 3) lvm& 44M 17S>. 
4ei 91. 112 4) Cf. IvDfs 4«M 179 ft, iTid Gni 2ftS ftl ff* 274. 
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Mythological evidence. Native LtadSrions tell of the arrival on 
Malaita of foreigners who came in outrigger canoes, who coasted at the 
north end or west coast of the island, and then went into the hill comitry 
of the interior, who wore clotheSp whose skin was white and who wore a 
covering on their hair which was red. One of these immigrants, Gwau 
Meo (Red Head) bnded at the stream called 'The Water of Kela" or “The 
Chief's Mortar*', which is simated near the village of Flu on the western 
coast. He had one son with him and a compny of followers. After landing 
he pushed on up into the hills, saying that he was unwilling to see Florida 
and Isabel Island. The man had red hair and wore clothes 0 * brought 
a turtle with him, and he put it into a pool which tonJay is very sacred. Red- 
Head wore a covering over his head, and never allowed his hair to be 
seen. At the time when Gwau ntco landed there w'ere no people on Malaita^ 
The stor)^ of this immigrant is common to Faateia, Kwara'Ae, Tali kali, 
and To*oa baita peoples ^)i that is the hill peoples into whose couniry Red 
Head must have ascended, and Areare^ The mention that Red Head went 
into the hills after his landing, since he was unwilling to see Florida and 
Isabelp certainly reminds one of tliC migrations of Hatuibwari of San 
Christoval who also passed through many places leaving them again and 
again, $iace from them she could still sec her former home, which she no 
longer wished to see, and who finally ivent to S.E. Guadalcanar^ 
The mention of Florida and Isabd, in connection with Red Head, makes it 
therefore probable that these two Islands were actually halting-places in 
the wanderings of Red Head. This assumption is in fact borne out by 
other reasons, as we shall see lateCn 

The artificial island, Sulu Vou, possesses a rdic, a bow, which is said 
to have belonged to the war ghost (agalimac) named Sina Kwao. It is 
kepi in a special club house belonging to the priest who serves Sma Kwart 
Fimaa Vou Island has the war bow of an agalimae which once belonged 
to the Tolo village Gano Mela, and Fuaga Island still retains the coir tHH3?=e 
with which Sina Kwao strangled people. Sina Kwao was the son of an 
aboriginal man by an immigrant woman, who with her brother landed on 
rhe east coast of North Malaita. His mother's nauie was Bira*atia hato 
(Cleave !o the sun), his mother's brother was named Fai Lau* and his 
father Ngidu i boso (Pig*s snout) who belonged to the Tali Kali mountain 
people* Bira'ana hato and her brother are said to have come from Surnia 
rii, ke. '"Harbour of Evodia" (sun^ harbour^ and rii, evorlia), a place over^^ 


1) With regard to the hair of these immigtajits, IvtifS makes the following 
remark (4W 143 f): ''One heirs of teaJ-headed persons heing found amongst natu'c 
peoples in yarioiis pans of the Pacific. The Maoris of New Sealand have a proverb: 
'*l?ed hair, chieffi hair'", and red hair L& still found to-day in certain chief lamilica 
amongst the Maorts’^j and he expresses the opinion that "the liming of hair by 
the Solotnoti Islandcn; in order to ^.n orange tint seems to be a rexninis- 

eence ol the presenee among in the past of a red-headcil chief-people.'^ 

(4m 301>. E) IvENS 4M mi 54. 
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seaSp and to have Lln^J^^d near Fuagap in Ataa Cove. Thence ihey appf^ar 
to have gone up into the interior^ for Fai Lau is reported to have Lived 
amongst the Fata Leka people. He was armed with a V-shaped crook 
a weapon^ and used it to catch men by the neck and kill them. Sina Kwao^s 
narue means ''Shining White" (sina^ shinCp kwao> w^hite) and it is said 
to have been given him in remembrance of his mother's brother + The native 
in formant said that Sin a Kwao w'as partly hght-cobured and partly black* 
Suiu Vou Tsbnd has a second relic of Sina KwaOp a lock of his hair, and 
this hair is red in coloufp red naturally and not limed. Sina Kw'ao is 
credited with killing a giant monitor lizard which was devouring the land: 
also with shooting an eagle and a dog which were eating the people. Further¬ 
more he is credited with cariying a clam-shell ashore under hi^ arm. The 
shell w'as lo serve as his drinkuig-vessel, when the rain filled it Sina Kwao 
carried on a fight with another agalimae called Toli. The father of ToU 
was named Niu (Coconut). Toll is satd to have carried up lo the hill 
country' the other half of the dam shell w^hich Sina Kwao used as a driakuig 
vessel, w'hereupon Sina Kwao jabbed him with a war arrow barbed with 
human bone and smashed his head with a club. He then cut bis head off 
and took it home to his club hou^e in w^bich there were a number of heads 
of his victims. Sina Kwao is said to have eaten the bodies of his victims. 
Like Red Head, be did not allow anyone to see his red hair. On his head 
he wore a covering made of hark. There are a number of other w^ar 
ghoats (agaJimae) w^ho are worshipped, North Malaiia has a set of songs 
celebrating the prowess of the agalima^ These songs arc called *'The 
source, or, the beginning of war". This phrase, the very name agaUmae 
(war ghosts), and their possession of offensive weapons, according to 
IvENS, connects these immigranis with the introduction of tvar into North 
Malaiia. The immigrants landing in their outrigger canoes at the east coast 
of North Malaita left at various places magical stones (fou) and the 
accompanying invocations by means of w^hich porpoises and bonito could 
be caught. The hunting of porpoises is a practice of the Lau and Suu 
.peoples, and also of the peoples of Auke and Langalanga (that is of those 
regions in w^hich the artifici^ islands w'ere found lo exist). The immigrants 
are also said to have dropped a magic stone for bonito opposite Tae, near 
Sulu Vou. The hunting of porpoises by the coastal peoples of Malaita is 
sutTomtded W'ith religious practices. It is undertaken in confiectkm with the 
death-feast of a chief. In Lau, the company setting out for the catch is 
known as "the sacred company**, and, in many ways, the rites connected 
with it bear a strong resemblance to those pertaining to the mabohu boys 
of Saa^ Ulaw^a and San Christoval. The ghosts associated with porpoise- 
hunting are Leo. the founder of the artificial island Sulu You, Sina Kwao, 
and others 


1) IVTINB 404 42. 14M47. 167, 169^ 172, 233. 300^ 302, m 93, %, 
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The identity of these light-skinned chiefly itomigrants (chiefs are called 
here Aarai i) evidently correspooding to the Araha and the Alaha of the 
other Solomon Islands) whh our light-skinned stone-using immigrants is 
obvious. Not only are the migrations of Red Head strongly reminiscent of 
the migrations of the megalilhic Hatuibwari, but the stories of the killing 
pf the man-eating liaard and the man-eating eagle and dog by Sina Kwao. 
equate this hero with the Saa hero ^‘Bom by the side of a bow'^ whose 
identity with Warohunuga of San ChristovaJ has been showm. We have 
made It clear that Warohunuga is none other than Qat of San Chri^tovat 
and this not only equates ^'Bom by the side of a bow'\ but also Siiia Kwao 
with Qat. This is borne out by the fmniliac stoiy of the clam shell related 
in connection with Sina Kw^ao w^hich equates him with Ambat and Kab^t 
of Malekula, Mosigslg of Santa CruK, Warohtmuga, the Qat of San 
Christov^h the widely known Rapuanate and the "Delectable Lizard' of 
Saa, i.e, with the representatives of our stone-using immigrants. Also the 
close connection of the clam shell with the Araba has already been points 
ouL The introduction by these immigrants of bonito fishing and its magic 
and of the makobu-like ceremonies associated with the ceremonial turtle 
fishing, shows clearly iheir identity with the stooe-using immigrants of 
San Christovalp Owa Raha. Ow^a Riki, Saa and Vhw^ and it is significanr 
that according to the myths, the ‘People of Morodo" who correspond to the 
Masi of San Christoval and Ulawo do not know bonito fishing Like 
the analogous chiefly immignints of Little MaUk they chose the hills of the 
interior for their dwelling places and only later descended to the coasts 
becoming chiefs wherever they settled ®)* In his opinion that these im¬ 
migrants are the introducers of ivarp Ive^s apps,rentJy follow^s PERftY's 
reasoningp who^ as is well knQwo+ attributed the introductipn of vvar to his 
stone-using immigrants ^). Bui the existing information regarding Mela¬ 
nesia contains very little in favour of this opinion- The question wilU 
however, not be discussed at length here. For us it is of interest that bow 
and arrow^ appear once more as the w^eapons of these stone-using im¬ 
migrants, and tvENs has emphasized that there are good reasons for 
attributing to these immigrants the iutroduction of the bow into Northern 
Malaila^t). This again equates these immigrants with the other stone-using 
immigrants of Melanesia, 'vhoy as we have seen on so many occasions^ use 
bow and arrow as their weapons: thus Qat of the Banks Islands had bow 
and arrows^ as had also Tagaro's son in Pentecost and Ambat of Seniang. 
Thc two sons of Kabat of Mew^un shot their father w'ith arrows; the 
weapons of the Araha of San Christoval were bow and arrow; the brothers 
of Rapuanate known in San Christoval, Saa^ Ulawa^ ^d the Three 
Sisters Islands fought with bows^ the Qat of Saa also usea bow and 
arrows and is even, named **Borfi by the side of a bow , and also the Sea 


1) IvENF 4tM 3Sf. 2> IvTiis 286-2Sfl. J) Iv^s F. 4) fiSI 119, 
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Spirits known in San Christoral. Owa Eaha, Owa Riki, Saa, Ae’ulu and 
Ulawa used dow and arrow as weapons. 'I'herc is no story associaling the 
stone-using immigrants of Malaita with the sl<y, but there is a tradition 
among the Bae Guu people of Northern Mala "that the bow originally fdl 
from the sky" 0: since the bow belongs to the culture of the stone-using 
immigiants, we have here a dear indication of the association of the stone- 
^ing immigrants of Malaita with the sky. That the conception of the sfcj' 
is in fact not foreign to the mj.lhology of Malaita, is endent from the story 
of Vulanangela who was swallowed by a fish while trying to catch it, and 
was carried inside the fish until it grounded, when he cut his way out by a 
flint stone. The story further relates that he travelled with the sun till 
he reached the house of the sun. Here he remained some time and was then 
lowered to earth again carry ing with him the gift of fire ^). So, besides the 
familiar theme of the swallowing by a fish, we have here again the theme 
of the ascension into the sky (here to the sun) and the later descent. With 
regard to the keeping of turtles in a pool, as related of Red Head, I™ns 
makes the very important remark that the name of the San Christoval hero 
Warohunugaraiia means "Warohunuga keep tame fish”. This resemblance 
is of the utmost importance, since we have seen that Warohunugaraiia was 
the elder brother of Warohuougamwandiaora whom ivc have identified as 
the Qat of San Christoval; and it will further be remembered that Tagaro 
of Maevo also had a stone pool for fishes from which the sea originated 
and the many other similar stories of the origin of the sea all show*ed 
^ssociatio^i with ttuE ^ton^uslag culture hercKrs. 

In North Malaita Iveks “) records the story of eight brothers, who are 
presumably immigrants, since they settled in the northern part of the hills 
which is clearly connected with the stories of immigrations. The number 
eight is used all over Malaita for an indefinite number, or to express 
totality. Th se eight brothers all spoke one language, but when they began 
to fight and quarrel, their language changed. They then separated, one going 
to Saa, one to f,,au, one to Kwara’ac, etc. and the people of Mala are 
descended from them,^Frpm this it is not clear whether in this myth 
there ate any elements of the myth of the Qat-Ambat brothers. 

The story of two children who were caught by a man-eating woman, 
^ces with the story of "Mumnuu. the ogre, and the two brothers” of 
Saa^i), but shows no further similarities with the ogre myths of the Qat- 
Ambat brothws. The manner of klUing the ogre by puUing him up a big 
^ee and leUiog him drop is reminiscent of the ogre version of Tanna. 
Futuna, Aniwa and Polynesia, 

In the discussion on San Christoval we have set forth the reasons for 
attributing the figona cull to the eidiuro of the stone-using immigrants 
Araha. Th is view is strongly confirmed by the fact that the story- of a 


1) Ivzxg 4CM 1S2. 2 } D>ci|ime 291. ly ?W 
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figoiia wake called Walutahanga is known in Soulh Malaila and TJlawa. 
This story, with the exception of minor insignificant differences, agr^ 
very closely with the story of Haiuibwari ^After the pieces into which 
the snake had been cut had united again, the snake wanders to Malapa 
(Marau Sound, South Guadalcanar) and to two places in Florida. But like 
Hatuibwari and the imoiigrant Red Head, since from each of these places 
she can still see her ancient home, she left, so that she might not be able 
to see it any longer. At all the places where the snake landed, a piniplru 
was foundei The landing places where the pirupiru is still found to-day 
are Qaeralo at Malapa and Lumu in Florida. In Florida the snake devoured 
people and so w'as cut to pieces again by them, but the pieces reunited, A 
woman and a child of Florida had spared the snake, so it caused coconuts, 
yams, and taro to grow and also gave them pigs. Then the snake left 
Florida and went to LangaUnga (that is, not fat from the place where Rtd 
Head landed), where it was well received and has been worshipped by the 
people ever $iiice, 

Thb dear connection of the figona snake with the pirupirti is further 
prMf that the figona cult forms part of the culture of the stone-osing im- 
migrants. Like the many other slone-using immigrants who dso appeared 
in the form of snakes or were associated with snakeSj this figona serpent 
introduces uumerems kinds of food plantSi particularly coconuts^ and also 
pigs. Further micresi in this myth lies m the fact that the figona cull, and 
accordingly its m^ltihic representatives are sho^sTi to migrate to the 
north of Malaita via Guadalcauar and Florida^ a migration whl^ is tuome 
out by the actual slonc'work and others traces left in these regions by the 
megalithk culture. Since South east Guadalcauar is the country of the 
Araha ghosts^ it 5 s the more significant that the figona WalutaJiM^ also 
came to this region and founded a megalithic pirupirti. A further indication 
that South-east Guadalcanarj Florida and L^gatanga were halting-places 
in the migrations of the same stone-using immigrants is given by the fact 
that the place somewhat north of Langalanga, where Red Head landed, 
has the alternative name of ^"Kcla Kwat*\ "^The Water of Kela^*p that the 
island Florida by its native name is called "Nggcla*^ ("'Kela^* by the Malaita 
ptjcple), and that also the south end of Guadalcauar is called ^'Kela ■ The 
ghosts of Florida Island also go to Malapa* near this Kda^), These con¬ 
nections will become increasingly clear m the following discussion on 
Florida and Gtiadalcanar. 

IvEMS has pointed out that the landing place of Red Head on Mala 
bears the alternative name '*The Chief^s Mortar"^ and the significance of 
this is enhanced by the fact that there is an analogous story in Ulawa in 
which mention is made of a mortar belonging to a chief vrho had migrated 
there from Mala. The place where the chief's mortar was taken ashore 
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at UUwa became sacred ^). Although it is not indicated dearly in the 
stories whether a wooden or stone mortar is meant, Ivess says: "1 am in¬ 
clined to think that the mortars were stone mortars, and bear witness to a 
knowledge of stone working... on the part of the immigrants". In the 
disctission on the New Hebrides, w'c have already given the reasons for 
attributing stone mortars to the culture of the stone-uSing immigrants. 
Bearing this in mind, it seems very probable that Ivens* conjecture is 
substantiated. And the fact that the mortars in Ulawa and MalaJta are 
the property of a chief who. according to the Malaila story, was light¬ 
skinned, not only tallies with the fact that all the other stone-using im¬ 
migrants, including Ambat the other proprietor of a stone mortar, were 
light-skinned, but also with the fact that they were chiefs. 

According to a Tolo story, food plants were introduced by a man named 
Bora i Gao who also came from Sutina rii and settled on the hills in North 
Malaiia. His son’s name was ’Ola li gia. When the father was dying he 
asked his son to make him an artificial island in the sea, so that he might go 
and die there. When the island was finished he was carried dowm and left 
there alone. The son was not to come near the island for six days. When 
he returned he found strange plants growing from his father’s body, areca 
palms, coconut trees, bananas, sago palms, betel pepper. He took the fruit 
and the plants and distributed them among the people of the hills *). The 
introduction of food plants, and particularly of the coconut, was found 
to be one of the most characteristic features of the stone-using immigrants 
and the springing of the food plants from the body of Bora i Gao agrees 
with the springing of the coconut from ihe head or the dead body of the 
stone-using culture heroes already so frequently encountered That Bora i 
Gao was actually a stone-using immigrant is furthennore confirmed by ihe 
fact that he, like Sina Kwao’s mother and mother’s brother, came from 
Suuna rii. That he ordered his son to make an artificial island, is direct 
prTOf that it is the stone-using immigrants w'ho are responsible for the 
building of these islands. A further indication in favour of the opinion 
that the coconut was introduced by the stone-using immigrants is furaishHbd 
by the fact that the father of the agaliniae Toll with whom Sina Kwao 
fought was named “Niu", "coconut", and that, according to the South 
Malaita and Ulawa myth, the megalithic flgona snake Walutahanga during 
irs sojourn on Florida caused tht cDcooiit lo grow^). 

There is no direct mythological proof for the introduction of the pig by 
the stone-using immigrants in Malaita. It is, however, significant that with 
the uception of sacrificial offering of pigs lo the ghosts on various 
occasions, and the eating at feasts which are all connected with the newly 
dead, the people of North Malaita do not eat pork *) r and we have 
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rq>eatedly seen ih$.i a very highly developed cult of the d^d is a v^fy 
characteristic feature of (he culture of the $tone-U£ing imitiigrants. Iveks 
identifies the North-MaJa word for pig '"boso^V and Saa and Ulawa 
with the Malayan word "tobi"' for pig, and thinks we are ^'justified in 
as$uming that pigs w^ere introduced into Mala by immigrant chiefs from 
Indonesia'' ^). We shall touch upon this t^uestion again later on. A direct 
proof of the introduction of the pig into Florida by the stone-using im¬ 
migrants is furnished by the Walutahanga myth, since this megalithic figona 
was said to have given pigs to the people. 

The fact that the light-skinned stone-using immigrants {Sina Kwao's 
mother and mother's brother, as w^ell as the cwlture hero Bora i Gao) 
originally came from ^"Harbour of Evodia"^) is a further direct proof of 
the connection of the stone-using immigrants with these sacred plants, a 
connection for which w^e have found such abundant confirmation. We do 
not know where this "Evodia Harbour"' is situated, but the arrival of 
these iirimigrants who came into North MaJaita was certainly via the 
south end of Tsabet, for the ghosts of North Mata go either to ifomolu, an 
island at the south-west end of Isabel (and also the home of the dead 
of Isabel), or to Ramos tsland which lies midway between Malaita and 
Isabel 3 ), Atso the ""saiutaiion"' of the banana "<) attributes its introduction 
into MalaiU to Momolu people; and the name of the reputed introducer 
of food plants into Malaita p Bora i Gao, connect a him with Gao, Isabct 
Islands), No definite information is forthenmiog regarding the period of 
this immigration. The list of generations of the present chief of Sun on the 
north coast goes back 26 generationst and the age of Stilu VoUp according 
to the genealogies, 1 ^ calculated by IVENS to be 250 years®). The Ai Seni 
mountain people of the Morodo Ridge gave Ivess a list of 66 names* 
but this number much amused the Ean people, who said that colatemj 
branches Avere also included. The average genealogy in North Mala con¬ 
tains from 20 to 25 names, but we have seen that the artificial islands of 
North Malaita are more recent than those of Auke and Langalanga'^). 
Further, the fact must be borne in mind that the ^tone-using immigrants,— 
like the analogous stone-nsing immigrants of Saa—after their arrival in 
Malaita, went into the interior of the conjitr>' and did not tmtil much later 
redescend to the coast, so that the inland people have necessarily a longer 
history than the people of the coast- Ivens has therefore concluded thaii 
'"With the memory of the people of Morodo In one's mind, and the 
certainly that the ridge tvas occupied in very early times, there does not 
seem reason to doubt the genealogy of my Ai Seni informant'^ who spoke 
of 66 names®)- The problem of the absolute chronology of the 


1) 4Q4 2 ) See before and aUo ZvlKs 223, 409 96l 3) IvEhS 404 I34-I3&^ 

4) Reifmrding these formal ''salutations'* us^ed in speeches, etc see Ivebs 4A4 282 f. 

5) tvcNs 4M 3CE 6) 4M 72 . 7 } See also tVEffS 40i 95. 8) 404 305. 
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mtgradotis of the stone-ti&mg immigTdiiits will ht discussed more thoroughly 
later on. 

Sik^i&na*. A word mu&t be said about this island whose iDhabitants raeially 
are almost pure Polynesians with a slight admixture of Micronesian blood. 
This racial character is borne out by traditions recording immigratJofis from 
Tonga, Samoa, and the Gilbert Groups). Linguistically also they arc 
Polynesian 3 ), Traditions speak of voyages to Malaita, Gao, Taumako, Tiko- 
pia, and even to KencU Island, etc^ and one of the artificial islands of 
Lau Is named "Sikaiano" after men of that island who had drifted in a 
canoe tn the lagoon^). On the basis of the chiefly gtnealogicSt Wcsooford 
has calculated that the Tongan and Samoan invasions took place about 300 
years ago^)* 

One of the Samoan invaders who remained on Sikaiam after the 
return of his cpiopanions to Samoa, w^as Levou. Woodford was informed 
that on Sikaiana there still existed some old stone fortifications, said to 
have been' built under the direction of this Samoan native Levou as a 
defence against the Tongans, but be did not see these fortifications®). 
The next reference seems to be that of LAsraERx who mentions a stone 
w'all running along the centre of the island from south to north, remnants 
of which still remain. Lever saw' this wall * it made of blocks of reef 
coral, and according to hlnip ""'the wail was made to serv't as a boundary 
between the original settlens and those w^ho came subsequently from a place 
calli'd I.uahatu which is probably in cither Samoa or Tonga" Capeul 
records that on Stkaiana the general Polynesian word "kaiipa", ''wall 
round village" is used®). 


Aiorida: The inhabitants of Florida Island vary from dark browm skin 
10 light tawny. Thdr hair is wavy, and with children almost straight The 
language is Melanesian with many wx>rd5 similar to Pulj’nesian i“). Trading 
relations exist with Guadalcanar and Malaita *1)* Numerous dan names of 
Florida agree with those of Guadalcanar where also the ghosts of Florida 
go; and the clan Simbo or Himbo of Florida and Guadalcanar indicates 
even a connection with Eddysione (Simbo) 12), The connection belween 
Malaiu (Langalanga), Florida, and Marau Sound (Guadaicanar) has al¬ 
ready been discussed (See ^^Kela” and 'T^ggela^' and the way followed by the 
figona Walutahanga over Marau, Florida, and Langalanga), The connection 
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between Lan^Ian^^ and Florida is dso evident from ihe myth, according 
to which the first human being from whom the I^ngalanga people descend 
was said to have swum from Langalanga to Florida i). There is also a 
connection with Isabel Island in so far as the man who inirodiiced the secret 
society ^'Matambala"* into Florida originally came from Bugotu on Isabel 
Island 2). 

Unfortunately, we have veiy little mfonikition regarding megalitbic 
monuments. It has already been mentioned that at the place in Lufmi where 
the figona Walutahanga landed, a pirupiru was founded* but I do not 
know of any detailed description of this pinipirti. Guppy 3) records that 
"In Ugi and in Florida the skulls are sometimes preserved m a calm of 
stones built on the edge of a sea cliff or at the extremity of a point, or 
in some remote islet*'. This is the first mention of stone cairns of this kind, 
but we shall come across them frequently in the other neighbouring 
islands. 

The belief in ghost sharks is found here also*)^ but, as far as I know, 
tioLhing is mentioned In the sources of information with regard to its 
connection w^iih stone-w^ork 

Sacred Plants. The basket in which the sacrificer takes food for 
a sacrifice to a ghost is lined with dracaena leaves. At a divination, dmGiena 
leaves are split. Each leaf corresponds to a special tindalo {ghost). If a 
leaf Splits crooked, its corresponding tin dale is deemed to have caused 
sickness. The pig as the aiiima] of distinction has a soul (tarunga); when 
a man seUs a pig he takes back its tarunga in a dracaena leaf which he 
hangs up in his housed). This is strongly reminiscent of the "fishing for 
the soul" with the dracaena, which we have so frequently come across, and 
the connection of the dracaena with the ghosts also correspemds to the 
important part played by this and the other sacred plants in the cult of 
the dead in the Other regions of Melanesia, 

Mythological evidence. In addition to the story of the mega- 
lilhic figona which brought the pirtipiru to Florida and intnoduced food 
plants and pigs®), the stoty of Kowasi must be mentioned^): Koevasi 
is a female who made things of all kinds; she herself became the rnother 
of a w^fiman from whom the people of the island descend- She w'as the 
errator of death. Koevasi on a voyage once reached Guadalcanar, where 
she bathed in a certain river and made the water so cold that to this day 
to w?ade in it makes one ilL 

CoDRiNGTON has identified Koevasi with Hatuihwari of San Chrisio- 
i-al®). Bui although Koevasi is female as is Hatutbwari, she is neverthdess 
not represented as a figona snake, so that Codringtok's opinion is open 


1) PAHi^viaNi m B7. Z) Cqpkingtok tSC H 314 SZ 4> Cormramoir 
l» 179^ ES4 6S, RivCKs 7ZS 11 M, Coomk m 303. S) Conaj^rcroN m Ul i, 
Zlt 24% Sec CotitiNCTON IM 124. ISi IM. Fox and Drew 264 135, 7) Co- 
nsiK^iTOM IM 124, 162 304, CooHbe 170 3161. m, H™m 391 400. E£0 150. 
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to doubL In Florida, there is no direct proof of the associatioiR of Koevasi 
with the stone-using inimigrants, hut the fact that Koevasi is a creator, and 
that female culture heroes, particularly the women of the skj', were often 
associated with the stone-using immigrants, mahes it at least probable i h n f 
Koevasi also belongs to the stone-using immigrants. That this is really the 
case w'ill dearly follow from the data regarding Guadalcanar. 

The connection with Mataha is also evident from the fact that the 
Vulanangcia story is known in Florida, and that U agrees completely tvilh 
that of Malaita i). 


Cu^dalMtiar : The following racial differences can be distinguished among 
the inhabitants of this island speaking a Melanesian language -) r In the 
Veisali District at the north-west end of the island there are, besides 
very tall people, very small individuals with ftiz^ hair and varying 
in coulour from light brown to dark brown. On the north coast, 
opi^site Rua Sura Island, a lighter hue of skin is frequent. Inland 
behind Aoia. the height diminishes and the skin is darker; further 
cast, inland of Rerc, the people are veiy tall, as they are also in the 
rastem part of the south coast, the Mole Disticts), The relations 
Of Guadalcanar with the surrounding islands are evident from the fact 
that for most of these islands Maiati Sound is the country' of the dead, 
that the megalilhic figona Walutahanga wandered over Marau to Florida 
and Langalanga, and that Koevasi, the creator of Florida, also sojourned 
m Guadalcanar. The relation vrith Eddystone appears in the existence of 
the clan Simbo. Trading relations are very far-reaching, and extend in the 
«st to San Christoval, Ulawa, and even Santa Crua; in the west to the 
Cajw Marsh Groups) and New Georgia, and in the north and north-east 
to ^ orida and Langalanga. The mythology furthermore points to con¬ 
nections with Rendl Island 6), 

ivEsrs has shown that some of the people of Marau Sound immigrated 

from the Areare District on the west coast of South Malaita more than 

three centuries ago 0), 

The pirupiru brought by the figona Walutahanga to Alalapa has already 
b«n mentioned I have no further details about it, but it is possible that 
this pirupiru IS identical with one or other of the types of stone-work which 

w]]J be n]€iitEOiicd hereafter. 

In Malmroka village in the Mole District, some distance from the houses 
there is, beneath a big tree, the meeting place of the men. This place is 
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paved with flat stone slabs. Nearbj is a smaller place also paved ^ith stone 
sJabs on which pigs are killed ^). 

Mnikanika and BiUataoia villages, also in the Mole District, are boilt on 
the ctiast which in some parts is supported by dry built stone w^alls. The 
houses stand upon high fotuidatmns of stones collected on the fhore. In 
Aola, the ground on which the huts are built is $urrutinded by stones or 
trees, and the interior ftiled with earth thus forming a house foundalion-). 
This type of foundation is also found in Veisali tiS a photo published by 
Paravicini 3) clearly shows, and in the inland village EuaJal^i. the houses 
are siatiding "'like those on the coast upon earth heaps about lo cm high"' ■*). 

In the Mole District viHages Makaruka and Billaiania, there is a little 
courtyard in front of each house cuclosed by a low stone vi'all*). and such 
courtyards also exist iu the village Nagali (north-cast cg^t. inland behind 
Longgu) as is evident from the photos published by Hocbin®), In Nagali 
these fenced-in yards are shown in front of the men's house as well as the 
other houses. In Veni village near Cape Hunter on the south coast, tvtry 
house i$ surrounded by a dr>' built stone wall 

In the Aola region, all the villages w-^cre formerly fortified* but to-day 
only the remains of the dry built stone walls whicli once surrounded the 
whole village are found 

In the Marau District, the bodies of the dead ivere exposed, and after 
their decomposition the skull was put into a little box of wcMsd or placed 
on a low round stone cairn and covered with a slab of stone. Female bodies 
were buried or tfirow’n into the sea. Only the skulls of chiefly w^omco w^ere 
treated in the same w^ay as those of the men. The skull boxes wrere placed 
on the cairn of eoral stones, or they stood on a post w'hich itself was ^t up 
on the sEone caim^). To this group of stone caims probably also belongs a 
stone heap found in Makaruka village upon which the wooden bowl of the 
chief w^s deposited i*). HckjBis records that on the North-east coast 
of Guadalcanar the body is buried in a crouching position with the head 
dose to the surface. After decomposttion the skull is dug up and put inside 
ei^er a box-!Ike structure or into a little eficlosure of stones roofed over 
with blocks of coral. In former times the repositories were often enclosed 
with palisades made from posts carveH in the likeness of the men whose 
skulls were preserved therein Near to Rere there was a village w^hich 
had a cemeter>^ in w'hich male and female bodies were buried and covered 
with Slone slabs. Paravicini, who records this, adds, that this kind of burial 
w^aa an ancient custom and not introduced by the missionaries 

l> pARAviaxi m lOL ?> PABAViasi 626 77, 100; Fasa^tcihi's photos 6Z6 % IS, 
17 representing houses of Aola, do non however* stum $tich house founebtions. 
3} 626 PI, 0^ see also DO f. 4) PAttAviciKi 62S the photos of Buabla given by 
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rh& bdicf in, and the worship of ghost storks to which sacrifices arc 
offered occurs also on this island On the north-^esst coast these sharks 
have shrines consisting of heaps of stones planted round with croton bushes 
and other [rfants sacred to the particular spirit. Priests are in charge of 
the proceedings when pigs are sacrificed JS). It is possible that these stone 
heaps are identical with the ptrupim of which, as already menrioned, we 
have no detailed description, Hogbin does not record the name of these 
stone heaps connected with shark ctdt, so that this point remains to he clear¬ 
ed up by future iuvestigation 3 ). For the sake of quoting intcgmJly the infor¬ 
mation furnished by various observers, the exact localities have been 
mentioned above; but it is not intended to imply that the various dements are 
found only at these places, though it seems that East Guadalcatiar has 
been the most strongly influenced by the megaiithic culture. The sources 
of in forma 11 on regarding GuadaJeanar are not cempLete euDUgh to deter¬ 
mine ihe exact distribution of certain elements. 

On this island also special canoes which must not be touched by small 
^ys are used for bonito fishing, From this Paraviciki has concluded that 

nito fishing played a certain part in the initiation ceremonies, but he was 
unable to Icam more about this 

Sacred Plants- In Nangali vilbgc where the fenced-tzi court 
yards were found, cordylinc is growing alongside the men's house »). On 
the north coast near the estuary of the Nalimbiu River (the San Ber¬ 
nardino^^ of the Spaniards) Mendana's party came to a certain village 
where “near the houses were many shnibs of variegated colours fenced 
**' ^ amboo. They gave the Spaniards much pleasure because of their 
perfume’«). Unfortunately no botanical name is recorded, but it is not 
improbable that they were some of the usual sacred plants cultivated also 
for ornamentaj purposes. On the north-eastern coast, before a sacrifice h 
otfered to the dead a priest rubs the pig over with dracaena leaves and 
twigs from a banyan tree. At a dance, the dancers carried bundles of 
^ ^ mins of the village Donima on the western part of the 

north CMst. a few cycas palms were growing, "the only ones which I saw in 

JlthfTJrr”' Pa«AV,ctm8 ). This remark is very interesting, 

-^though u IS of course not the subject of this work to study the problem 
of tlm distribution of certain plants, it ncterlhdess appears from the data 
quotri regarding the use of sacred plants that there is no record of the 
ritual use of the tycas palm in the Solomon Islands. How important the 
cycas palm was m the ntual life of the New Hebrides has already been 
seen, but proceeding from the New Hebrides over Tikopia and Santa Crue 
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to tht Solomon Islands the last time we found the eycas palm was as a sign 
of taboo on Tikopja, that is to sayp a use to w^hich Jt was put on many 
occasions also in the New Hebrides. 

Prehistoric Objects. Only very lilde mformation is forth¬ 
coming regarding prehistoric objects. In the inbnd village Bualala, Para- 
vitzNi found a stone slab with a number of depressions similar to stone 
howls^ as he says. The natives were unable to give any informatton regarding 
the origin of this stone, but PABAVictNi is of opinion that it cannot be 
of very great age, since otherwise the soft stone would be too weather- 
heatcii to permit the depressions still being recognizable In Ravu 
village on the south coasts Faravicini found stone rings lying on great 
heaps of shell money belonging to a chiefs but he gives no details about 
these stone rings-). 

Mythological evidencer Small people with long hair and dark 
skin who resemble the Kakamora of San Christoval and who are called Mola 
are said to live in the interior of Guadalcanar^ They are said to make stone 
drcles with one round stone in the centre into w^hlch they go ^). Although it 
IS not our intention to discuss the problem of these widespread stories 
of short people in Melanesia^ their association with stone elides is never¬ 
theless remarkable^ The data {]uoted regarding stone-work show that 
nothing is known of stone cirdes m the Interior of Guadalcanar, although 
this does not exdtide the possibility of their existence. The pirppiru was 
said to have been founded on the north-east coast, but wc do not know 
whether it is found in other parts of Guadalcanar too^ neither have we much 
information regarding its form. 

From the following U w^ill appear dearly that Koevasi, the female culture 
hero of Florida, w'ho, as mentioned^ also sojourned in Guadalcanar belongs 
to the stone-using immigrants. According to the story of the hill people of 
North-east Guadalcanar, Sivotohu is a man in the sky who existed when 
there was uothing else in the world. One day his w^ife Koevasi told a hornet 
JO go down to the water bdow and make the ground. That was GtiadaJcanar^ 
Koev^asi planted tw'o trees,, the sambaha (Ficus) and the t^ili (the cordyllnc)^ 
and then made all the wild tkmgs of the bush. Next she told the hornet to 
break off two leaves from the sambaha and two front the tzili. These 
changed into men and women who married thus giving rise to the two 
moieties. Sivotohu looked down and saw what his wife had done, so he sent 
down food which had lo be cultivated, on the end of a long lawyer vine 
which he afterguards cuL As it fell it broke the island here and there, thus 
making the rivers and the mountains. The end of the vine, turned into stone, 
can still be seen in the bush near Tetekantzi'*). According to another 
version by the same people^ the island was built up out of the sea by two 
men Tzatza and Tztii, and when they had finished they planted tw^o 
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seedlings, one the Ficus (samliaha), and the other the cordyline (tzili). An 
eagle alighted on the ficu^ and laid two eggs, out of which sprang a man 
and a woman 1), and simultaneously two leaves fell from the cordyllne and 
also changed into a man and a woman, thus giving rise to the two moieties. 
Subsequently the sky spirit, Sivotahu, gave them pigs and all other living 
things -)p 

From an analysis of these two stories it is evident that the female culture 
hero Koev'asi is the wife of a skj^-man and apparently lives in the skj' her¬ 
self. The connection of the stone-using immigrants with the sky need not be 
emphasized* Koevasi, according to one version^ is responsible for the erection 
of the island Guadalcanar, and according to the other version, the island 
is built up out of the sea by two meu one of whom is called ''TsEili'** '"Cor- 
dyline'", a name very characteristic of the slone-ming iimnigranls. In the 
same way the word for dracaena formed an ctement of the names of the 
light-skinnad stone-using immigrant chiefs of Saa, and besides the dra¬ 
caena we have found the cordyline arnqng the most frequent of the sacred 
plants of the megalithic people. It is likewise characteristic that the (sky) 
woman Koevasi plants the cordyline, according to the first version, and that 
this is done by the island builder "'Tzili"^ "‘Cordyline**, in the second 
version 3 ), The real or the mytholr^ical ereclipri of an island, has been 
seen to be a typical incident associated with the stone-using immigrants. 
The creation of men and women out of the leaves of the cordyline bears 
strong resemblance to the creation of men out of the dracaena by Qat in 
the Banks Islands. Whereas Koevasi planted the ficus and cordyline and 
created also all the wild things of the bush, the sky-man Sivotohu introduced 
the food plants like many other stone-using culture heroes or the sky-women 
associated with them. That it was Sivotohu who introduced the pig agrees 
completely with our conduston that the pig w^as introduced by the stone- 
using immigrants^ The making of rivers and mountains is likewise one of 
the characteristic activities of the stone-using culture heroes equating 
Sivotohu to Tagaro of Aoba and Pentecost, Wuhngin of Tanna, Mosigsig 
of Santa Crua, etc. w-ho, similarly, were found to be topographical 
shapers* Fur these reasons It is significant that the lawyer vine of the sky¬ 
man Sivotohu turned into stone. We are therefore justified in considering 
Sivotohu and Koevasi as representative^ of the stone-using immigrants. 

The hill people of the north-eastern part of the island have a myth 
according to which a man, as he lay on his death-bed, said to his nephew: 


1} Thh niieme occurs ulw in Isabel see: RivEas 72S I 241 2) Hogjin 34S 64, 

5T* 3> Regarding the boianical accuracy of ihcJC plants Hocatit ha* n^My pointed 
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by a botanist". 37S 255; similar caution should be observed regarding mnuy of the 
other sacred plains nientioncd to the course of this study, since most of the 
data at hand are not fumislied by botanical experts. 
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"When [ die do not dig up my skulh but wait and you shall have something 
good"'. The nephew after his unde had been dead for a month decided 
to dig up the body^ He saw that the body was gone and in its place he found 
a coconut i). The fact that this theme w^as found always to be associated 
with the stoue-using immigrants, equates the iutroduter of the coconut in 
our present story with the other stone-using immigrants, although nothing 
more is knowm regarding this character. 

We have isecn that the figona Hatuibw^arip after leaving San ChHslcval, 
w ent to the Mole District of Guadalcanar; and the founding of the pirupirti 
in Marau by the figona Walutahanga was one of the many reasons for 
attributing the flgona worship to the stone-using immigrants 2), According 
to a Mole District version, the figona died on Mt. Mole which it had 
ascended, and from its blood sprang the red-violet variety of yams. Ac¬ 
cording to this version the departure from San Christovd took place for the 
following reasons: A long time ago there lived two chiefs in the Mole 
District who were continually quarrelling. They therefore made up their 
minds to emigrate with their people. The one party wiEh their canoes 
reached Kenell Island, W'here they killed the men and married the Vi'ornen. 
Their own wives they sent to the still uninhabited Bellona Island. The other 
chief landed in San Christoval, where he settled down and ordered his 
people to plant yams. But every night came the snake and ate their fruit. 
So to induce the snake to leave the islandp they gave it a mass of yamsj 
thereupon the snake left, and went to the Mole District®)- It has been seen 
that the immigration of the Arabs to San Christoval proceeded from Maraii 
Sound over Three Sisters and Ugi Islands. The migration recorded in the 
Mole myth also proceeds from Marau Sound to San Christovah and the 
migrants arc also chiefs. Their connection with the figona (if only in the 
sense that they caused it to leave) corresponds to the association of the 
Araha chiefs with Hatuibw^ari of San ChristovaL Finallyp fudging from 
the fact that one of the chiefs ordered his people to plant yams, the intro¬ 
duction of which has often been attributed to the stone-using immigrants 
(Hatuibwari in San Christovak the island building turtle in Owa Haha 
and Ow'a RJkt, the immigrant chiefs in Saa, the figona Walutahanga m 
Floridap etc.), the identity of these immigiant chiefs of the Mole mylh 
with stone-using immigrants of Sau Chris to val seems to be establishedH 

The feirmie figona Kihuima$anga of the village Tetekatilzi in the hills 
of the north-caslem part of Guadalcanar, is credited w^ith the introducrion 
of taro hitherto unknown to the people of Guadalcanar^ Wh(m some time 
in the distant past she arrived wnth her child in the village, she had with her 
a taro and a stone '"which she said she had picked up in MaJaita"' *), Un- 


1) 1B6 86. 2 } ^egardin^; the hgorts worship of the north-east coast and 

the hill district of Guadalcanar, sec: HocilN 377 249, 379 250f, 257| Ivens 444 137, 
3) PamaviciKi m f 4) Hoenm 3M S4 f. 
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fortuiiateJy ihh infGrmaLioflp which is of the highest inter^^st for us is not 
more detailed. 

Sav{j: Although the orS^nal language of lh\s island is Papuan*) the 
culture has been considerably modified by successive mii^tlDns from Flo¬ 
rida, Bugotu (Isabel), Malaita, Cape Marsb Group, and Guadalcanar, and 
trading relations with Florida, Bugotu, Guadalcanar and Isabel (Gao) 2 )* 
Thus, for inBiance, the languages of Florida, Bugotu and other neigh¬ 
bouring inlands is also spoken on Savo®)* The ivorship of ghost sharks 
which is also practised in some parts of the island, but a^bsent In 
others'*) is certainly due to such mf}u<mces. 

Coo^BE^} publishes a photograph representing "a typical bouse" of 
Savo, but does not refer to it In the texL From the picture it is not very 
clear w^hethcr the house stands upon a foundation surrounded by a stone 
¥vaJJ, or whether there is a square courtyard in front of the house fenced 
in by a stone walk At all events this arrangement, as well as the con¬ 
struction of the house, agrees so completely with Guadalcanar ®) that there 
cannot be any doubt about the connection. 

All round the coast there are w^dls which the natives have sunk, the sides 
being neatly lined wdth tobblestones. Fully half of these are hot and used 
for the purpose of bathing, the water being baled out by means of a 
bucket ^). 

i?cifrU and Belhmi% So far as 1 knoWp no records of stone-w'ork exist, and 
it is therefore not necessary to proceed to a thorough investigation nf these 
two islands which are Polynesian In race and language and agree almost 
completely with each other *), They were to a great extent peopled from 
Wallis Island (tlvca), but show' also connections with Tikopia, Sikaiana, 
San Christoval, Santa Crua, etc. *). Bearing in mind the strong Pohmesian 
character of these islands and the other influences mentioned, the apparent 
non-existence of stonc-w'ork may simply be due to a lack of knowledge* It 
must further be menlloned that, according to the Rcndl Island tradition, 
Kut, the leader of the Uvea immigrants who made his va}"age 24 geneTations 
ago, h credited with having moulded the topography, making the hills, 
valleys and the lake of the island. He planted trees and a variet)' of the yam. 


n ScTiMitTt m4m 152 fk Buschak IH 4% l^t 243, II 465. RaV GfS 123, 

7a5 47 Note 3, CooMiit ITC 336, etc, 2) CoomK ITO 334. 337 f, KsfroES 434 176 f. 
Wooufdxd WS 183-J87. S } Codhinoton 161 559. SciiMift KM m 152, Coombc VTO 
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HitadalrAiuir see: FA^vtaifT 6ZG PI S, 9, 15, 17, 21^ 22, 7) Kina«s 434 17&, 
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Later other people arrived from Uvea, Tunia and Taumako biingiog with 
them other varieties of yam^ taro^ coconuts and pawpaw Furthermore^ 
Tanganggoa Tenga*a is known here and h evidently identical w'lth Tanga - 
loa; and also had thdr Mani'^ says LAMeiftT-). 

The shaping of the topography and the introduction of vamp taro and 
the coconut^ have been found to be typical of the stone-using immigrantSp 
but this does not necessarily mean that these immigrants form part of those 
stone-using immigrants who migrated from the w^est to the east- The 
mention of Uvea^ Tuma and Taimiako as places of origin makes it probable 
tliai they were stone-using immigmnts wandering back* or blown off from 
Polynesia after a temporary stay there and on Santa Cruz. WoooFonn, 
w’ho is also of this opinion himself witnessed the arrival of numerous 
canoes which were blown off from the Keef Islands to Malaitap Ulawap Ugi 
and San ChristovaJ, and it is evident that in view* of the direction of such 
driftSp Renel] Island cannot have been left untouched. Some other elements 
of the Sion e-using immigrajits are likely to have come from the Solomon 
Islands, since we have seen that one of the chiefs of the Mole District of 
Guadalcanar w^hom wc have regarded as a stone-using immigrant, went 
from hide to RcneH Island, 

Isabel: In the discussion on Malaita^ we have sho^m that the immigration 
of the steme-ustng people to North and West Malaita was via South Isabel. 
VVe must therefore expect to find traces of the stone-using immigrants 
also on Isabel. 

Raciallyp there arc some dark-skJnnedp frizay-hatred elements on this 
island, but there predominate vety light-skinned people with somewhat ob¬ 
lique eyes and w^avy hair^ ivhpch with children is ^most straight^). The 
Spaniards who, under the leadership of Mendana, landed m Estrella Bay, 
give a remarkable description of the inhabitants of this region ®). The skin 
of some of the inhabitafitSp they say; tvas "almost as while as that of 
the Spaniards” and the women were "more beautiful and lighter than the 
Indian women of Peru"; many dyed their hair redp "hut with some the hair 
is naturatly red'*. Friederici has expressed the opinion that if really the 
hair was naturally red, this coiild only apply to albinos an opinion which 
iSp howeverp without foundation. lf+ on the contrary, it is remembered that 
several of the light-skinned stone-using immigrants were said to have had 
fair hair (ihe descmdanls of the sky-chiefs of Saa, the (Qat) child of 
MaevOp and particularty the red-haired stone-using immigrants of Malaitn) 
this mention of red hair and light skin it all Ihe more important and 
significant. 


t) HooiilK 37€ 177 f^ Firth 244 1E5 h LAMBE^t 4SS 13^, according fo whom, tbe 
voyage of Kui took place oitly 17 generations ago. 2) 4S5 146. 9^ 471. 

4) Rinac TI4 311, Spi^iU, IQS, Codrikoton tSZ 26.‘i^ Elton 227 02, Buschax III 
160, Thujsxwald ASI tO^ 5) FRirBEnici 2SA 7h 6) ZS$ Note 54. 
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Besides the raids made the people of New Georgia and Choiseui 
against Isabel, trading relalloas were particularly frequent with Rnviana 
and Choiseui and even with Bougainville t). 

In Bugotu, Bishop Pattesok slept in a fortified place thus described: 
"The site for the village has been chosen on a hill sumiouiitcd by steep, 
almost pierpendicuiar coral rocks. There is a wall of stones of considerable 
height on that side where the rock is less precipitous, with one narrow 
entrance, approached only by a ... trunk of a tree, laid ... over a hollow 
below**. So ilso at Tega the people built a tea, "an Impregnable fort on a 
rocky knoll In the midst 0/ the village" sj. These rocky fortresses of 
Bugotu are also mentioned by Coote®) who adds that "the approaches arc in 
some cases cut off by the construction of large dykes or fosses". Dumont 
D'Urville, who was in Thousand Ships Bay in 1838, says'*): “Devant 
Ics malsons on remarque quelquefois de petites tcirasses soutenues par des 
murs cn pierres scches". 

With regard to the Wesleyan Mission station Pivihaddi, Seidel says: 
All the houses arc surrounded by low stone walls as a protection against 
the head hunters of the neighbouring islands. Near the station of Vulavu, 
there is a smaU coral island, 24 metres above the level of the sea. On a 
narrow level space on the island the houses are built "and are protected 
against attacks by coral stone wails 5 feet high, and from 3 to 4 feet 
thick” ^), It is not, however, cleat from this description whether the walls 
surround the whole village or single houses only. 

Regarding burial, it is recorded that a dead chief was placed upright in 
a deep grave, and the earth filled in, until it reached the neck; the grave 
being then about half full, fires were lighted round the head from which 
the scorched flesh soon dropped, leaving the skull bare, and this was 
carried to the canoe house and set up to be worshipped. Then the grave was 
filled in and a heap of stones piled over it, on which sacrifices were offered 
to the dead 9 ), 

The belief in, and the worship of ghost sharks occurs on Isabel also '*). 

I am not aware of any infoimaticm regarding sacred plants, 

Mythologtcal evidence. According to a Bugotu story, Kamaka' 
jaku dwelt upon the hill at Gajl, and he looked down upon the ocean, and 
saw it exceedingly dark. So he sent his grandchildren to fetch salt-water for 
him at the place where he saw the sea so dark. They brought the water, 
but he was unable to find the blackness in iL So he swam out himself, 
but when he came to the black spot, a very great king-fish swallowed him 


».*? 283, Wood wj*ft 979 203, QroWH IDS Sl7, CooKBE 170 

344, 346, JSSj CoOTE 171 1B4. 2 ) CoHAINeTFON t 66 302, 3) iJl 172 144 . 
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and went off with hlin eastwards to the rising son, till it stranded. Kamaka- 
jaJtu with an obsidian cut his way out of the fish and saw the sun Then 
he stayed w ith the sun and the sun's children. Once, w^hen he alonCp 

and in defiance of the express forbiddance of the sim-cbildrenp he removed 
a stone which was the covering of a hole in the skyi and he looked down 
on his home and^^cried longing for it. So they made a house for him, gave 
him a banana and seed of pau (to dye with)^ and with a cane let him down 
to earth, sitting in the housed). 

Here again we come across a number of the mythological themes which 
we have found repeatedly in connection with the stone-using immigrants. 
The looking down upon the ocean from the hill, reminds one of Ambat of 
Malekula who, from a hill looked out to the sea where he saiv the giant 
dam. The '^grandchildren"^ whom Kamakajaku sent out without success to 
fetch the black spot in the sea* are reminiscent of the Ambat brothers 
whpm Ambat, according to one version, sent out to fetch the dam, but 
who always returued through fear* The swallowing up and the final rescue 
by the cutting of the fish's bdly with a piece of obsidian, the ascension to 
the sun, etc. agree in all details wTih the story of Vulanangela of Florida 
and Malaita. The swallowing up and later rescue were further found in 
connection with the "'Delectable Lizard'^ of Saa, "Bom by the side of a 
bow" of Saa, Warohunuga of San Chfistoval, and in a somew'hat simitar 
way also with Alosigsig of Santa Cruz, i.e, in connection with beings w'hose 
identity with Qat-Ambat has clearly been seen. The ascension to the sun, 
which is certainly but a modified form of the more general ascension to the 
sky, has been found in many cases in connection w'ith the heroes of the 
stone-using immigrants. For these reasons we may conclude that Kamaka- 
jaku also is a stone-using immigrant. 

Netv Georgia X From Isabd wc proceed to the west and r^ch Roriana 
(Xevv Georgia), inhabited by the typical black-skliincd, frizzy-haired 
western Solomon Islanders- By war and very intensive trading relations 
with one another, they are in dose reciprocal contact and their culture 
shows a relative uniformity. The black-skinned people of Roviana have, 
however, to a certain degreep mixed w^iih Itght-skmned people who w^ere 
brought from Isabel as slaves, and with invaders from Guadalcanar s)* 
The language is Melanesian, but contains many words similar to Poly¬ 
nesian The trading and warlike relations of these western Solomon 
Islanders are so far-reaching and ramified that a detailed description would 
demand far loo much space. Briefly, there is reciprocal connection between 
the islands Malalia. Florida, Savo and Guadalcanar in the east and those 


1] This story is identical with that of Vidangeb of Florida and Makiia, even in 
Its details; cf. Coowm 17e m and CotpaiKSTON J65 f. 2) Couwnctds; 16Q 
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of Isabel New Georgia, Eddy stone, Renonga, V^ellalavdla, Choiseul, and 
even as far as Buin in the west 1). The existeoct of the clan *'Siitibo" in 
Florida and Guadalcanar as proof of the connection with Eddy stone has 
already been nrc^ntioned ^), 

The stone-work of New Georgia and the neighbouring islands Is very 
interesting, and its sltidy will contribute in a large measure to the under¬ 
standing of the culture contact in these regions. The summit of Ivorai, 
a prominent hill In the Ng^rasi District, and the summit of Marovo Island 
were considered as sacred. On both, there was a large ring of big stones 
surrounding the sumniit, inside which none of the natives could be induced 
to go. The summit of Vongi, another peak, was also considered to be 
sacred. Sommerville was informed "that a large fish and a gigantic dam 
shell lived on the lop, who could kill an intruder"^). This mention of a 
large (man-eating?) fish, and of the giant clam on a summit, on some of 
w'hich Slone circles were found, is therefore of special interest^ since, we 
now know that these things are associated with the stone-using immigrants. 
Unfortunately no myths, as far as I know, are recorded from New^ Georgia, 
and it is therefore all the more regrettable that Sommesvelle's information 
regarding the dam and the large fish is not more detailed. 

Just off the coast, near Munggeri^ there was a small islet called Olowotu 
which uas entirely artificial It was completely built of large Coral stones 
on the flat fringing reef surrounding the shore, to which Sommerville 
found traces of its having been once joined by a causeway perhaps 30 
yards long. The Islet w^as roughly rectangularp and on the shore side of it 
a sort of square, heavily built arch had been erected. It was just possible 
to Avalk beneath the strong beams of wood that supported the ''masonry**, 
fully four fecE deep, that formed the Crown of the arch. On its top, Som¬ 
me rvile^ found several carv'ud figures in coral stone, representing human 
heads^ and frigate birds, all about life-size. A few' bushes grew on the 
lower part of this place, and one small coconut tree^ to which Sommerviu^k 
was intending to ^ffis a surveying mark; but the ''King'" of hlunggeri 
besought him not to do so, it was ''a very sacred island". (Whether the 
coconut tree too was considered to be of sacred character, unfortunately 
is not dear from this information.) A somewhat similar place occurred on 
the sea-side of the barrier chain of islands surrounding this part of the 
coast. Further there was Kicha, a small isl^d off the coast, the last of the 
New Georgian group to the south-east, which is also sacred, and forbidden 
to women. On this island a "hope" (sacred being) called "Mateava" is 
living^), Sqmmervjele does not say whether this island was miural or 
artificial neither are wc given more detailed infonnatiDn regarding ''Ma¬ 
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teava". Can thtre be any reUtion between ‘*Mateava'* and Matawa or Atawa? 
This question remains to be solved* 

Stone W’ails built up of coral blocks which rua out into the sea have 
been menlioned by several writers. On the land within a certain distance 
of the shorCp these stone walls which are about 3 icet high, form semicircles 
or ovals open in the sea. It does not follow from the information at hand 
that these stone walls on the landsidc surround the houses which are 
Situated on the shore thus forming a village w^aJJ. RiBaE^) records. Am 
Strandc befinden sich wohl vor jeder Emgeborenen Wohnung mehrere in 
die See hlnaus gehende Steinwalle'". Somwerviixe records that these w alls 
are '^abreast of any seaside house** and according to Bassleb ®) these 
walls are from 10 to 12 feet distant from the shore. It is therefore 
probable that they formed a village enclosure at the same lime, and this 
seems to be confirmed by a photo published by Brown <), The lop of these 
piers is usually made flat and comfortable for walking upon, with earth 
laid in the chinks of the stones* The w'omen bathe in the vidni^ of these 
piers and the men sit there doing their work Apart from the case where, 
according to Sommerville, these piers link the shore with artificial 
island of OlowotUp this use is not menuoned by any other writer- 

The importance of So«werviille’s information can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. In the first place^ we are again confronted with an artificial island 
which Can obviously be identified wdth Taumako Island and the artificial 
islands of Majaita ; secondly the fact that the artificial island Olowotu is 
connected by a pier with the mainland agrees completely with the 
''bastions*^ of Santa Cruz, which were also connected with the shore by walls 
running out into the sea^ a resemblance which is an additional argunicnt 
in favour of the opinion that the "bastions" of Santa Crua were simply 
smaller artificial islands. Another fact also is clearly apparent from the 
description of Olowotu Islandp viz, the non-defensive character of these 
artificial islands. In faci^ it is hardly conceivable that an island built up for 
defence purposes should be connected with the shore by a stone pier which 
was, as we have seen, in all the other cases mentioned^ levelled and com¬ 
fortable for walking upon. And this non-defensive character is also apparent 
in the case of the artificial islands of Afabita and Santa Cruz* 

Discussing the disposal of the dead, RiaaB informs us that the little 
box’like structures containing the skutb arc brought in the "tambu bouses 
which are built on the little artificial islands. *'and only the tambu man may 
visit this place*** This use of the artificial islands as burial pbees is all the 
more interesting w'hcn compared with the story of Bora i Gan of Malaita^ 
w'ho asked his son to make him an artificial island on which to die. U 
should, how'cver, be noted that Ribbe* 5 in forma m on is confirmed by none 


1) 714 37&. Z) Tsa 316 S. 3> 4) taj to face p, hJ 44. 5) Riiit ^14 
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of the writers w*hq have given records regarding the disposal of the dead, 
Also SoMsiERViLLE Says 1) “Istands off the coast are almost invariably 
chosen as places of sepulture”, but he docs not say whether by these the 
artificial islands are meant. But Rtbbe’s information that these islands were 
used for burial purposes seems to be borne out by the fact that the artificial' 
island Olowottt was “a very sacred island" and that the island Kieha, w-as 
sacred and forbidden for wonieu« From this, however, it must not be con- 
dtided that all the artificial islands of Melanesia were erected to serve as 
burial places; this would be in contradiction with the numerous daia 

previously given, but it is highly probable that it applies to a certain number 
of them. 

Ti?® door of beams of wood built in ihe stone wall of the 

artificial island Olowotu is of interest, since its construction agrees com¬ 
pletely wHlh the door of an artificial island of Malaita as pictured by 
yoOMBEZ). Ihe same stone-carved heads and stone statues representing 
iri^te birds were found on the heo graves and round the Wabina stone 
of San ChnstQval whose association with the Araha has been shown. We 
lave in numerous cases already observed the importance of the frigate 
bird in connection with the stone-using immigrants, 

Bassleh mentions a fairly great number of houses on Roviana, and Som- 
merville records one house situated on the shore of Munggeri aU of which 
were built on a masouiy platform of coral stones 3 ), but we are not told 
what kind of houses these wett All the other records about bouse building 
Known to me^) make no mention of stone foundations. 

On the shore near the sea, there were a number of circular stone en¬ 
closures built of coral stones like the piers and of the same height These 
are ponds for turtles and fishes 5 ), If still further proof were needed that 
the stotie-usmg immigrants who introduced the stone-work into New Geor¬ 
gia.—and about whom we unfortunately have no mvths,—were identical 
with those of the other Solomon Islands, this is furnished by the very 
mustenee of these stone ponds. Thus Red-Hcad of Malaita kept turtles in 
a pwl, the name of the San Christoval hem Warahunugaratla—whose 
b^er was the Qat of Sm Chrisioval-^ignified "Keep Tame Fish"; and 
Tagaro of Maevo also had a fbh pool of stonei 

r-n New Geo^a and Kularabangra, after the death of a chief, a heap 
or caim of coral stones in the middle of which a hole is left is erected near 
the sea. In this hoe the body is buried "kneeling", as Paraviciki says®) 
a er which hole is filled in with stones. Williahsoh adds that ‘‘some- 
the cairii rises from front to back in stages, but usually the stones 
«P loosely" T). It is the practice of the people to make 
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offerings to the ghosts on these stone heaps. After decomposition the skull 
is taken out and in many cases put into a box set upon a post which itself 
is set up on the cairn. Sometimes this is also done with some of the other 
bones or, in case of crematioo, with the ashes of the dead. The skull boxes 
are mostly of wood, hut, as in Guadakanar, some of them arc made of 
thin limestone slabs. Female bodies are buried in the forest* only chiefs* 
wives being treated in the same way as the men. In some cases a figure 
of a man canned out of the trunk of a tree is placed on the top of the 
cairn, and sometimes skuU box and figure occur side by side. In some 
cases the skullp instead of being pbced in a box, is put in the head of a 
large more than hfe-ske figure of a man carved In wood btended to 
represent the deceased^). These komar-like figures which are ideutkat 
with those of N^orth-cast Guadalcanar, in function agree completely wish 
moRoliths which, in Melanesia, generaily represent the dead; and they 
are likewise identical with the carved images of the Hebrides, for instance^ 
Although there are no monoliths in New Georgia 2 ) they occur oo the 
neighbouring and culturally similar Eddystoiie Island, and it is therefore 
all the more probable that these wooden images are but a substitute for 
inonotitbs, 

Ncftr one of these stone cairn graves Somuerville found “a little 
circular garden surrounded with stones m which grew a young dracaena 
plant and one or two crotons. AH three were placed, closely adjacent, 
on a specially levelled plot, built up with stones, and having a slight 
embanknumi wall on one side*^ 3 ). This correSfKjnds to the pirupiru of 
San Christoval and to most of the other stone dreks mentioned, in which 
die skulls were buried, or the skulls and bones deposited. In the sJoiie 
circle of New Georgia no deposition or burial of skulls takes place, but 
it is significant that this stone circle wus found by the side of a grave. 

A distinction must be made between the stone graves and the similar 
altar-like heaps of coral stones on w^hich lie a great number of skulls and 
on which sacrifices are also offered. On these cairns of stones too is placed 
a rude authrupomorphous figure invariably car^'cd out of a tree-fern slump. 
In one case, in Roviapa^ which Festetxcs de Tolna has described, a big 
stone carA^cd in the shape of a cross and richly ornamented with inlayed 
work of shells and mother of pearl, etc. was set up on the stone heap on 
which numerous skulls were lying, How^ far this cross shape of the stone 
is due to European influence the author does not say, but SouMxavtLLE 
also mentions "'curiously shaped coral stones” surmounting the stone 
ahars^). The stone cairns on the neighbouring Eddystone Island have also 
one or more mopoliths besides wooden images and it is therefore probable 


1) SowHciviLu^ 7^ 403, WiUJA«soN 66-<6®, FL frcmtispicce, Kl 67, Paba* 
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Bt<jiwN 103, pi. to face p. 516, 2) SoMSiehViu^ 716 398. 3) SoiiMEKviriE 

736 4 ) 7M 3®6, 
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that tw? monoliths are meant, or that the “curiously shaped coral 
Stones" go back to the use of monoliths. Women are not allowed to approach 
these sacred places <), 

Nothing definite is known regarding the purpose of these stone heaps. 
According to FpiETics de Tolka »> they are erected in memory of the 
head-hunting raids of a chief; according to Sgmuervillb 3) they are the 
protectors of the village; and according to WtLLtAwsoN *) they were 
* sacred to the tnemoiy of twenty chiefs". 

One of the supporting posts of the chief’s bouse is considered to be 
sacred. Round the foot of this post there is a heap of small coral stones, 
on which offerings arc laid s). 

Sharks which are considered to be sacred must not be eaten here®). 

1 am not aware of any ioformation on the subject of sacred plants other 
ihan those tnentiooed, and, as I have already said, I know of no record 
of myths. 

Prehistoric objects. For cooking and for the crushing of nuts 
or any hard food, bowls of volcanic stone are used here, and not wooden 
bowls as in the Southern Solomons nor earthenware pots as in the northern 
islands. These stone bowls arc sometimes cylindrical in shape, sometimes 
like a ball, or they are oblong. Pabavicisti had considerable trouble in 
ohtainmg seme of them, since the manufacture of these bowls U a lost 
Island, south-west of Kulnmbangra, on the site of an old 
vitagc, WooDFoao found a fragmenl of a native ring of volcanic stone, 
which a native said was a kind of armlet that used formerly to be made 
u^n the island of Kulambangra ®). This stone ring may be compared to 
those found oti Giiadalcanar. 


Eddystone: On this Island, where the language is Melanesian®), the 
dark-skinned type of the Solomon Islanders is again found t®). As already 
mentioned, trading relations link up the Solomon Islands, from Malaita, 
nortda and Guadalcanar in the cast to Bougainville in the west. The Eddy- 
stone Islanders raid New Georgia, Murray Islands, Isabel and Choiscul, 

Shortiand Islands, Bougainville, 
ChoiseuI, Vellalavella, Roviana, Savo and Guadalcanar tt). 

The dancing ground is an open circular qiace with an upright stele or 
tree m the centre. The circumference of the ground Is marked by a drele 
of upright stones about one and a half feet high. There ts a dancing ground 


Sohmer^ille Tis 3S6 f, 3501, Fesrenra t« Tocna Z34 JZS.lj? 
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where the Iree is a canarium sp. i). This arrangement of monoliths round 
the dsuiciiig ground agrees with the arraiigeitierit found in Mdekuh, Vao 
and Atchin. Unfortunalply BIocart does not mention the other trees which 
stood in the centre of this place^ but the fact that their function is apparently 
similar to that of the monoliths makes it probalite that they were sacred 
plants. 

The houses are not grouped tofether in closed village compounds but 
stand singly or in twos at some distance from one another upon dry built 
Slone foundations about 2 feel high 

In normal burial they wrap up the body and carry it to the shore. One 
man's body placed on a tree in a wooden framework, apparently called 
era. Other bodies were placed on the rocks in a sitting position. Their 
belongings may be left beside the corpse, or in a special stone chamber 
called era. The bodies of chiefs were left in special stone enclosures called 
era, and were placed in the same position as a commoner^s; the head is 
propped up with slicks and app^rs above the wall ^). From this description 
it seems probable that the chiefs were left in the stone enclosure In the 
sitting position which we have attributed to the culture of the stone- 
using immigrant chiefs. In the case of a chief*s wife Avho followed her 
husband to death by hanging herself , they also made an enclosure (cf^) and 
put her in^). From this il is evident that the word is applied to the 

wooden framework as wdl a$ to the stone enclosures. One is inclined to 
identify this word with the *'hera^" of San Christova! which we have seen 
to be the synonym of "heo”* — Later the .‘!kull is removed and put into a 
little skull house, similar to those mentioned in Guadalcanar and RovianaH 
The majority of these little skull houses are of wood, but, as in Cuadal- 
canar and Roviana, there are also stone skull hoses, suggestive rather of 
diminutive dolmens. The w^alls are made of unhewn slabs and other slabs 
are laid upon them. According to Elkington®) these stone skull boxes 
contain the skulls of chiefs only* Both w^ooden and stone skull boxes stand 
on stone heaps about 3 feel high, at the foot of which lies a small fire-place 
of heaped stones for sacrifices, which arc offered here as on the analogous 
stone heaps of the neighbouring islands mentioned. There is usually a 
certain tree beside the skull box, but HocaRt unfortunately does not 
record the botanical name of this trec^). 

If it is not possible to produce a man's head it is represented by an upright 
stone called ngele. These stones are not hewn, but are set up as they are 


1) Hucabt 36t Jtw, 318- 2) M 339, 344. Festetigs de TolMa ZM PL 

p. 339, 3) Hocajt JS2 SI i 4) HoCaRt zez Wb, S) m 12?, i^ec ah®: PI be¬ 
tween p, 136 and 172, A> HocART 3^ 90, 103-105, HI, PI, VTI fig. 4, PL PL 
IX; see ^SG FEsttnes nt Tolxa 335 PL p. 335 and 336^ who, however, con¬ 
siders that the skulls capiured on a head-hunting expedition were kepi as trophies 
by the chiels in these skull houses on a stone heap, an explanation he had already 
erroneously Riven for Roviana. 
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found. I'hcy are generally bng stones, more or less square in section, some¬ 
times broad and flat, but always angular. 1'hey appear beside many skull 
houses. Occasionally a wooden head is set up inst^d^ but Hocart also saAv 
a bead car\^ed in stone representing a native and lying on a stone heap. The 
process of setting up a ngele stone is called '*vatigc^ro'^ "to cause to sit^^ 
since when burnt offerings are made the soul sits (tigoro) on the stele 
in order to eat of the offerings; such stones are not considered to be as good 
as heads because th^ have no mouths. They are sometimes referred to as 
"tomata patu'\ that is *'slone ghosts” i). This shows clcarfy that these 
monoliths Are held to be the seat or embodiment of the spirits of the dead^ 
and in this they completely agree with the other monoliths of Melanesia. 
Further^ the carved stone heads are identical with the stone h^ds found on 
San Christoval and on the artifidal island Olowotu. 

As in the other neighbouring Solomon Islands^ a disLiuctton must 3 >e 
made between stone altars arid these stone heaps for the dead- The altars 
are aUo heaps of stones serving different purposes, and having one or more 
upright monoliths (ngcle) or tree-fern images^)* These altar$^ called ara^ 
w^cre dedicated to the spirits of madness^ to spirits who cause sickness, to 
ghosts and to gods^). Offerings are made on them^ to make these beings 
propitious to the coconuts^ to protect property, to appeal to them in divina¬ 
tions, to ask them for health, security^ etc.^). One of these stone attars 
stands at the foot of a coconut palm^ another at the foot of an aunu tree 
{not identif ied botanicaily) in the centre of the dancing ground ^). 

Bonito shrines consisting also of heaps of stones with one or more 
upright monoliths C^geb) are found on the shore. On some of these bonito 
altars there is a w^ooden or coral-stone head of a man. Sacrifices con¬ 
sisting of bonito, and other things arc offered here, and prayers fire said 
for a successful bonito fishing expedition. Hocart has pointed out that 
isomc of the bonito shrines are of Vellalavdb origin, since the prayers said 
in connection with them contain Vellalavdla w^ords. At these shrines rites 
are performed in connection with the boys' first bonito fishing, the 
establishment of a new* altar, the burnt offering of the tenth bonito, the 
mauguration of a neiv canoe, etc. These rites certainly bear a strong 
resemblance to the maraufu and mataohu ceremonies of San Chrlstoval, 
Ow'a Raha, Chva Riki, Saa, Ulaiva and Malaita, traces of which were also 
found on Guadalcanar^ Thpir connection with megalithic stone-work on 
Eddystone is additional proof thu here, A5 in the other Solomon Islands, 


1> HoCAhT ^ ^ PL VIT fig, 1. 2) Cf^ ttovlan^ where, on the analogous siotic 

aliifs, besides the same tfee-fern images, '^curiously shaped coral stones" or a 
5ione cross were found. The&t trec-fem iniage^ again sire rcininiseenl of the tree- 
fern Iniagcs of the New Hchrides. 3) Hocart has shown how' tiidetenninate are 
the liuiils of the cancepiions of ghosts, spirits^ and godi with ihesc people, 259. 
26h 271. 2SZ 4) Hocart m m, 2&5, 267, 269, 27(J f, 282, 234. 3SS m m, 
5) Hocart 26ft. 27a ft) Hocart Jtl m f. 107^109. 
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the rituxil bonito fishing forms pttrt of the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants. 

In Sosoi village^ four big broad monoliths (iigele)^ many slabs lying on 
the ground and a number of vonyamboc trees were dedicated to a god^ 
'This god... planted there a tree called njiri gogoto^ or "true dracaena'", 
which is not found elsewhere in the island" Although we have no 
detailed description of the ^‘"god", his association with megalithic stone¬ 
work, and the fact that it was he who planted the dracaena^ is clear proof 
that this "god" is a stone-using immigrant, and at the same time shows the 
familiar connection of these immigrants with the sacred plants- 

At a certain place there are five upright stones known as "The Five 
Frigate Birds in Na Sanga". They were once men, not birds; they fought 
in many places^ but an enemy cast a charm upon them in revenge and drove 
them mad. When they died they turned into stone 2), Unfortunately nothing 
more Is recorded regarding these men, but by their having changed into 
upright stones, and by their association with the frigate bird, it Is highly 
probable that they were stone-using imrEiigrantS- The association of the 
frigate bird with the stone-using immigrants is furthermore borne out by 
the following: On the stone altar of a certain god >vho causes the north- 
easi wind^ there is a long monolith (ngde) representing a frigate bird 
"because it flies about when a storm is impending” 3 )^ 

The belief tn ghost sharks exists here again. HoCAaT states that the 
conception is that of bodily changing of the dead into sharks rather than 
the idea of Lnearuation, ”if they bad any clear notion on the subject at 
all"'*). It may further be mentioned that the ureathcr god Kolondavi* who 
came from Choiseul and w^ho taught the people how to build skull houses, 
was a sharks). 

Sacred PI ants. The rite of the catching of the soul with a dra¬ 
caena leaf after death Is found here again. The soul i& believed to pass into 
the dracaena leaf w^htch therefore is itself called "the soul"'. Then it is 
disposed of in different ways. Against madness the magician says: "Come 
down and depart, you mad spirits". Then he places a dracaena leaf on the 
patient's hair, tears the leaf in twain and tics the split dracaena round the 
neck. In the magic against tumor, cough, soreness, dizziness, epilepsy, 
internal pains, to prevent contagion, etc. dracactia leaves, the dracaena 
variety njiri piru for instance^ are used in various ways^ the underlying 
idea in the magical act being the "driving away'' of evil influences. When 
a priest returns from the place of a certain god nobody may speak to him. 
n anyone does so he gets a wry-neck which the priest cures by w'hipping 
with a dracaena the inside of the house saying: "1 whip you aw^ay, the god 
of and let this man here live". To detect a sorcerer, a dracaena is held 
and pointed all round in every direction. When it points in the right 


1) Hocaet afiZ 2} HocARt 3S2 264 f. 3) Hocart 2SZ 291 4) HoCaKiT 
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dircctloni the spirit makes it quiver. A certaia spirit, called Kita, causes 
a man to waste away. There is a dracaena known as Njiri Kita; whoever 
touches it will waste away *)> 

Mythological evidence. Unforltinately we have but little in- 
formation about myths regarding this island. The principal god, whose name 
seems to have been Vanavana, made the hill Patukio. In com|>etitioo with a 
god of Renonga Island to see who could hutld the higher mountain, Vana- 
vana won, but his adversary threw an enormous stone on his island dividing 
it into two. It was Vanavana who created the people of Eddystone but 
without bodily o{>cntngs and with straight legs which could not bend. So he 
called for lie Mad Spirit who cut up the limbs and bodily openings, but in 
shaping them he also made them mortal Another legend explains whv 
there is no laro in Eddystone. The god planted taro in Eddystone but not 
the banana, so that there was nothing but taro on this island. The god 
once decided to make a pudding as an experiment. He took taro and pounded 
it in a mortar. When he turned the mortar over the pudding did not come 
out well, but was sticky. Finding the taro bad he saidt "Eto not grow taro 
in my country, go away to Vcllalavella and Renonga; as for my country, let 
bananas grow”. The god’s mortar is a depression in the reef. The god 
also gave the people of Eddystone their language 8). 

The shaping of the country, the creation of the people and their language 
and the separation of the limbs and bodily openings (although not by 
Vanavana himself) equate this god to the stone~using immigrants. The 
last theme, it will be remembered,—more or less similar—-is recorded in 
connection with the sky-bciugs Yctar and Taulai of Santo, the children of 
the sky-w'oman of Fate, the man of Santa Cruz who ascended to the 
sky, etc. Here, too, these people are the culture bringers who introduce 
food plants like the other stone-using immigrants. Although it is not 
explicitly said llml the mortar of the god was of stone, the present petrified 
form makes this at least in some way probable, and this assumption is 
furthermore strengthened if one bears in mind the analogous information 
yarding Ambat of Seniang and Red Head of Molaita. It is further of 
interest to note that this stone-using hero Vanavana used his mortar in the 
same way as Ambat, namely, for the pounding of his pudding. 

Another myth relates the story of the god Magoana who lived in Eddy- 
stone, He had a canoe which he had made out of a banana spathe. He also 
had a ring which his wife threw into the sea, so he dived to search for it. 
He stayed a few days with three men at the bottom of the sea, then 
took his ring and prepared to go. Kow a small coconut tree was at the 
bottom of the sea. The three men bade Magoana climb the coconut, which 
he did, carrying with him a buoch of bananas which the men had given to 
him. As he climbed, the coconut began to grow. On reaching the surface 
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<i{ the sea ht took one coconut and walked home with it and the ring. 
He planted the coconut, so that there are now plenty of them in Eddyslone, 
He also planted his banana spathe canoe, and now there are plenty of ba¬ 
nanas in Eddy stone 

Here, again, we have the theme of the miraculous growing of a tree 
taking up with it the man who climbs it, though in a somewhat different 
way from the other stories of the stone-using immigrants. That this god 
planted the coconut agrees completely with our conclusion that the coconut 
was introduced by the stone-using immigiants. That the coconut was 
originally planted at the bottom of the sea from where the god also brought 
the banana^ is reminiscent of the turtle hero of Ow^a Raha who fished up 
the island after having planted it wdth coconuts, bananas and other food 
plants at the bottom of the sea^ and of the stone-using immigrants of Saa 
who fished up the yams rooted firmly at the bottom of the sea. The making 
of the canoe out of a banana spathe agrees with the story of the culture hero 
Mosigsig of Santa Cmz who made his canoe out of a rott^ hollow bread¬ 
fruit. We are not told whether Magoana's ring was of stone* but if it was* 
this would be additional proof that the prehistoric stone rings of Gizo 
and Guadalcanar—the latter characteristically the property of a chief— ^ 
belong to the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 

Renongat The types of stone-work found on thb island north of Eddy- 
stone are similar to those of the latter island, and its culture rcsenibles 
that of Eddy stone. It has also the same trading relations with Isabel 
Choiscul, Roviana and Bougainville as Eddy stone®). 

For a man who had been killed in a raid on Isa^l and whose head bad 
not been saved, a monolith (ngele) was set up 3 ). 

In front of the house of the chief there was an altar consisting of a block 
of wood upon which was a human head carv'cd in stone or made of clay'*) 
as on San Christov'al, Olowotu and Eddystone. 

Jn the story of the creator gcid Vanavana of Eddy stone, it has been seen 
that his adversary' was a god of Renonga, but there is no record of other 
Renonga myths of interest for us. 

Vi^llaliTVeUa: The black skin and frizi}** hair type of the Northern Solo¬ 
mon Islands is also found on VeJIalavella ®), but these Hements have be¬ 
come strongly mixed with thr older inhabitants of the mountains®); this 
is discemable also in the language which, in spite of some Melanesian 
dements, must be considered a$ Papuan Besides trading rdations with 
the neighbouring islands Eddy stone, Roviana and Renonga, raids are made 
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particularly against Choiseul i). The migration which took place from 
Vellalav^La to Mono Island will be discussed later on. 

The only infonnation of interest known to me is that given by TtittRN- 
WAiD. He records that the body of the dead is brought to Njopc, a little 
island, where it is deposited in the sitting position bclwcon stones. After 
decomposition, the bones reaaain here, but the skull is placed in a little 
skull house The expression "between stones'* is, however, so vague that 
we do not know W'hether an intentional arrangement of stones is meant. 
Therefore it cannot be decided whether there is any similarity between 
this and the sicme endosures "era" of Eddystone and the other stone graves 
mentioned. Elsewhere aj Thurnwald says regarding this disposal of the 
dead! "Steine, die anfgesdiichtct werden, halten so die Leiche", but again 
nothing is said of the manner in which the stones are heaped up, Paravi- 
cixi, in his brief survey of the Solomon Islands says*): "On Vellalavella, 
as in the whole group of New Georgia, the bodies are buried in heaps of 
stones until their complete decomposition,,. Later the skulls are laid in 
caves". 


C/ioiscul: In this island we again come across a population which, 
racially, is a mixture of the Melanesian Solomon Islanders and the abort* 
gines of the mountain regions In the Melanesian languages of Bam* 
batana and Tanibatamba there are accordingly "viele Anklange an Bum", 
where the language is Papuan ®). Trading relations exist not only between 
Barabatana and Tambatamba, but also with Roviana. Vdialavdla, Kulam- 
bangra in the south, the Short! and Islands and Bougainville in the west, 
and Isabel in the south-east t) modifying the culture of this island. 

In an inland village of the north-east Coast some of the huts were built 
“upon caims of stones" «), but wc are not told what kind of houses are 
these which are distinguished in this way from the other houses. 

On an islet in Chbiseul Bay (on the north-east end of the island) Guffv 
found two caims, one of which contained two skulls ®). 

Of Bambalana, Thurxwald gives the following information to); 
Cubical stone monuments arc erected (one side about 6 feet) on places 
where a "mali^a" meteor fell to the earth. Little houses for sacrifices are 
placed upon this monument, and a coconut palm is also planted on it I 
found two of these momiments on that pan of the shore which is covered 
at high tide, but diy at tow tide". In view of the information recorded about 
Iclanesia, this seems to be quite an unusual reason for the erection of 
stone-work, but, of course, would not be sufficient to raise any doubt as 
to the exactitude of Thuiutwald’s information. The question will, however. 
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be discussed later when we come across siinilar stune-work in other pbces. 

Equall)^ A^gue a$ the mformation THir^tNWALti has given regarding Vella- 
lavdia h that which he gives for Cboiseul in saying i): ''Die T9ten werdcn 
vielfach in Bambatana und Tambataifiba zivischen Steinen... gestutzt in 
Hockcrstetlung ausgestellt und so gelasscn bis sie verfanit sind; dann wird 
der Schacld und einige Knochcn.„ in dnem Totenhauschen.... beigesetzt” 

Inland behind the village of Mamamna, Beirnatzik came across a little 
hill covered with dense shrubs. When he cleared the spot he discovered 
three big stone ums sLanding upon an enormous stone slab which was hewn 
out of a rock The ums were richly decorated with curious reliefs. In 
all the ums remains of burnt bones were found. The natives said that in 
former times many of these ums were to be found on Choiscu], but that 
they had been destroyed at the request pf the missionaries^). Paravicixi 
speaks of ^stone-sarcophagi'* in which the bones were deposited but 
gives no details. These stone ums are the only ones found in Melanesia, as 
far as I can see. Whether they are a local modification of another type of 
megalitfaic stone-work, whether there is any connection hetween them and 
the sepulchral potterj" of the stone-using immigrants, or finatly, whether 
they may be attributed to a particular wave of the stone-using jmmigrantSp T 
am unable to decide until more is known of the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants on ChoiseuJ. 

Ontong Java, Tasman Ijhnds^ and Mfytilack Islands x Before continuing 
our study in the Western Solomons, we must turn our attention to these 
islands, of which we shall give only a brief survey* since their culture and 
race are almost aits rely constituted of elements which came from beyond 
Melanesia. A thorough investigation of these islands would require com¬ 
parison with Micronesia and Polymesia, a task which is beyond the limit 
of this work. Linguistically. Ontong Java is Polymesianbut contrary to 
the opinion of earlier students who maintained that PolyTiesian influences 
prevailed ®) the physical characteristics have been shown by Schapiho to 
point clearly to the Carolines^). The existing traditions of Ontong Java tell 
of immigrations from the Ellice Group, Gilbert Islands, the Caroline Islands 
and visits from Sikaiana. The people Kvho came In cano<^ blown from 
the Solomon Islands and New rrcland are certainly the cause of the faint 
Melanesian features w^hich are found here. Other more recent records 
also speak of Ontong Java canoes blown to Buka, Bougainville, Choiseu! 


1) 87fl lEI p. Z) Bfj^natkik ™ 75 f, PL 44 p 57. s2a ZZ, 4> WoopFoitn 
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and Isabel *)- Ta&man Island, where, according to Lradition, Onlong Java 
people settled, has intensive trading relations with Ontong Java; and Mort- 
lock Island.wa$ aJso invaded by Ontong Java people both in the course 
of regular migrations and by canoes driven there. Both these island.-^ agree 
so much in language, rulttire, and race with Ontong that a study 

of all three islands can be combined. 

The large common cemeteries of Ontong Java in vfhich, contrary to 
the general custom in the Pacific, all the dead are buriedp and which are 
remarkable for their resemblance to our own cemeteries, have surprised 
many visitors, and have therefore frequently been described. The graves 
are arranged in row^s, side by side, and at the head of each grave stands 
a large upright headstone made from a slab of hewn coral which in many 
cases was highly coloured. Some of these stones were carved in the shape 
oi a cross. The monolith over the grave of a certain chief was about £2 
feet high and j feet or 4 feet wide, Parkissox is the only wTitcr to say 
of these monoliths: 'They represent the spirits of the dead"8), These 
cemeteries are entirely a native institution and not influenced in any way 
by European contact*)* 

On Ontong Java, a memprial is also erected to those who are drowned 
at sea, who drift away in canoes or who die a sudden death. These memO' 
rials are small standing posts, either of hard wood or coraL Th^ are 
fiom 18 inches to 2 feet in height, cylindrical in shape, with a rounded 
top, and about 4 to 6 inches in diameter* They are painted or stained red on 
the top and placed near the door of the house of the dead Something 
similar is recorded by Pahkinson of the Mortlock Islands, of W'hich he 
says; "'In front of several houses small conical sianq blocks were set up 
which represent the spirits of the dead. The ground around them was care¬ 
fully strewn wuth gravel* and food w^as deposited near some of these stone 
blocks*" e). 

The building ground of the temples of Ontong Java is elevated to the 
height of more than 3 feet by the heaping up of coral stones^). At one 
end of the temple I here were rudely nrarved wooden figures, and outside 
the temple there was an old standing stone representing the immigrant 
gods. Various logs and slabs of coral standing outside the temple 
were Jiheudse regarded as representations of gods and treated with 


1) WoODTcaa m mi ^ 32 f, 9^ 3^. Hqcrin m mt, 2lS f, 2t8, Parkinsos 
G ll lOS f, 640 18S I CoLLiNsoTf 42, Brown 102 Alt f, Beast^v 52 2) 

3fl7 214 f, S£5 31, Rav 70^ Sft CwinneeV I4fi 67, 72^ PARiaNSi>N 631 518, 523 f, £31 
137, £3^ 208. 221. ThuiiNwalij m W, ScHjrei 8I7 28, 312, Faimaici Z72 290, M3 
Sot Aruo BID 237, Hahl 3JS 19 etc. 3) OS 2l8 4) 3TS 37, PI. Ill 

3M 210. 21 s, MT 206, WontroRr 978 133, 9^ 37, BAS Pi p. 547, Parkikson €3D 530 h 
S40, €31 116, 132 201-204, fiM lfi6, Hr, I p. i&4, fig. 2 p. 183* Im Thurk «71 PL p. 287 
above, ColijwsqN 166 46 f. Pi. p. 46, TkurNwald 378 I 538, PI XI Nf. 140. Bkoww 
103 PI. ic face 530, 527, PL to face 526, PL to face p. S2S, 186 532 f 5J WooprtjRO 
984 37, Hocbjn 382 t64f. 6> pAttKiiffso!f 638 2l0, 7) PAiuoNSaN 631 US, 
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respect^). On Tasman Island, CihnnshyS) found ''the remains of uhac 
appeared lo have been the walls of a stone building. They are called hari 
aku"' from which it is evident that this also was a temple^). Three feet 
away was a standing stone J feet high and ^2 feet wide. The in formant 
lold Chjnnery that formerly carved posts also stood w^ithin the enclosure^)* 
To the west of the hari aitu stood the remains of another stone structure, 
hill Chinnery gives no further information regarding this. 

In the Mortlock Islands, a circubr w'all, called '^sefaiu”, ''wair\ of coral 
stones about 2 feet high and about 7 feet in diameter was found in the 
bush. The ground w'khin this wall in which an entrance had been left, was 
strewn with cewnut leaves, and seems to have been used as a resting place 
for chiefs only®). 

M y t h o I 0 g i c a 1 evidence. The mytholog}' contains a number of 
ver>^ interesting feature$ which we shall oinly quote briefly^ since here also 
a comporison with the mythological data from beyond Melanesia w'ould 
be necessary to determine to which ethnic strata the characters of the 
myths belong. The theme of the artificial erection of an island appears 
again in the following stoiys Lolo (or Aroro) lived on the bottom of the 
sea, and built np the coral reef 50 far above w'ater that the weaves could not 
break over it. Then he began to cover the stones with gmss, vegetables, 
bushes^ brushw^ood and finally with trees®). Later immigrauLs arrived from 
a place called Lalau which, according to Woodford,, points to an eastern 
or south-eastern direction. These immigrants brought the taro. Later still 
other immigrants came from Lalau^). There were three men and the 
woman Keruahine who was married later by Lolo. These immigrants in¬ 
troduced coconuts, taro, tattooing, the producing of fire by friction, and the 
use of the loom. Their descendants later settled on Sikaiana, the Mortlocks 
and Nuguria s). With regard to the period when these ancestors existed, 
Parkinson records the following data: Lolo was the first chief: his rivo 
successors were AT AriT and Pui Makna, the latter being the last of the 


1} HonaiN M7 308 f. P.^skinsdn m 115. 2) Z> 14« St. 3) See: Faekinsow 630 

SJ9, HocaiN 37S 33 etc. 4) PahkINSoN 634) SI 5) l=^*racil 23S III J3S. 
6) RtRardin^ the inyth of an oetopiu which crralcd Ontong Java, the Tasimns, 
Sikaiana^ the Mortlocks and Kaguiia, sec HoCbrs 3fl7 2lD. T} From Makarama^ 
according to Paexinson 632 W. who suggests that this name is ideniioU with the 
name Pikitam, Grecnwhicli Iskud' the iiativcSp when questioned about the position 
of Malcaramap always pointed to the north-west where Pikiram lies. Accctdln^ to 
Hof^EiK. these inimfgrants came from Ngiua Island which must be situated in the 
cast since, cti their voyajje to On tong Java, they sailed for many days in the 
direction of the settini^ sim, S) Wootiroim S»4 35-37, Pakki.n^on 634) 521, 633 
tWff, HoGfiiN 375 Z9-32h 367 211-213. It should be tinteil, however, dial the loom^ 
which is known also in Tasmau Islaud, the Mdrtlocks, Nuguria, Sifcaiana, the Hcef 
Islands^ Sauia Cruz and in the Carolines, but is unknovhui in the Marshalls, Gilberts, 
Ellice Group and Polyiiesia,“-fiee Pakkiksox 636 544. G31 117 f, 632 2D7, 638 2! 7^ 
Woourom MS 54S, Hoemf 364 Sll, 614, etc., imluced WoopFtntn to suppose that 
it was introduced from the Carolines— 984 33—i,c. from the north-east. 
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mythical ancestors who arc worshipped to-day in the Hare a ilcu. After 
this, the chieftainship %vcnt over to Kehagomca, then to VVio and after his 
death to Wio’s son Keolapai, then to Kcolapai's brother BCa'ape’i. and on 
the iatter's death to his brother Mare’o* On the death of Mare’o, there 
arose a long quarrel about the Riiceession, hut some time later they agreed 
that Haremaku should succeed to the chieftainshtp. After the death of 
Haremaku he ^%‘as followed by his grandchild Kaumho who on his death 
was himself followed by his son Uila, and this man was the chief at 
the lime of Parkinson's sojourn on the island i). The time of the coming 
of Lolo cannot be definitely detemiincd from this genealogy, since, in, 
many cases, It was the brothers who succeeded to the office of the chief. 
Furthermore, break in the succession was probably caused by the quarrel, 
and we have no means of knowing how long this rupture lasted. According 
to these genealogies, however, Lolo must have existed at least nine genera¬ 
tions ago. In the case of a culture such as that of the stone-using immigrants, 
which has influenced so many regions of the Pacific, it is only lo be 
expected that some of the mythological themes which we have attributed to 
this culture appear so far beyond Melanesia. 


ShonliiHii lilamls and Buin: Ln Buin two groups can be discerned dif¬ 
fering completely in race, language and culture, via. the original Buin 
population whose language is Papuan it), and the Melanesian Mono-Alu 
immlgraiits. These latter started from Mono Island to conquer the other 
Shortland Islands not earlier than about i860, and they also invaded 
Buin whence they migrated along the eastern and western coast of Bougain¬ 
ville, These Mono-Alu colonics are therefore to be found on the west coast 
in Empress Augusta Bay, and on the east coast in Toberoi, Popoko, Roro- 
wan, Numanuma, etc. and perliaps also on Carteret Island. They came 
even to Buka, Nissan, Aneri, Tanga, etc. These Melanesian MonoAlu 
became the present chiefs tn Buin *). The histoty of the Mono people 
be traced lack even further. According to tradition. Mono Island was 
peopled by immigrants from Roviana who came via VellalavcUa, Choiscul, 
Fauro and Alu lo Mono Island"'), It is. also possible, however, that one 


1) Farxinsdn 6^ ISaf; pAWONstHr furthermore mentions a man Ufla, the 
iuytJiologml AnceitDr of ihe common people, who with five women came from the 
sky. 63a 522. 2) Thchnwaw R. Wa I 214. 22?, m 101, 109, SS S17 a«a 119 

MS 312, Tiiusirw*LD H, Ml 18, Wiheu* 9M 41. 93e 2fi, Rivtxs 72S II 4*5, FsiEinaici 
27S 306: with regard to the Papuan lanauages of the BoEiaainville tribes Olai, Nasioi, 
Telo, Na,et*vist, Evo, Kon^cara, Motuna, Baitil, Koromira, am! the Papuan etements 
in Ihe langwages of the Mar£, Okara and Kpianii see: Fuzzi 273 2, 3, 274 2 275 435 
Chiwehv 145 ?1, 73, 79, 37, Schuiet 323 207, Tfivrnwald R, W3 SI3, etc etc' 

51Sf, 517^ Ifp 133, Tnuiira'Aii H. 551 9f, NcvtaiiAKH &|] m un Af 

M3 63. p «, 24, 33. 46. 55. 326, 352 Rote I, R«=r 714 I70f ^ 

Pasxi^on 630 4 a 9 633 2, Fb!s:h 273 3, 274 2, CnjNNEHV 145 69. 4) Tkurito'^ 

m t 87. 378, Ml IDS, M3 529, ' ald 
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wave of thes^^ ^lelancsian tnvadcrs rcach<;i| l^uin direct, that is e^rlttr than 
those who came to Buin after the conquest of the Shortland Islands. 
Hilue TiroRNWALD is therefore of opinion that the first invasion of the 
Solomon fslanders into Buin took place about 200 years ago^). 

In Buin, Thurnwald discovered a large quantity of stone-work which 
can be divided Into three i) Dolmcn-likc structures cciniparativcly 

very small in sbe consisting of large stone blocks supported by six basic 
stones. Little blocks were supported by three or four basic stones only. 
The covering stones vaiy" in si^e considerably. Some are huge cube shaped 
blocks of 70 or So mches in each dimension. Some resemble rough stone 
plates of about 60 Inches in length and 30 inches in height, others are smalb 
some 30 inches by jo inches, etc. They arc never hewn, or bear any other 
trace of human workmanship. Those which are longitudinal are found 
lying mostly in an east-west direction, 2) Monoliths standing erect and 
sometimes bearing traces of Imman sculptuTing, either in ihe shape of a 
prism or a rectangle; in one or two cases the profile of a face could be 
guessed. One of these monoliths bore the name 'le-nkari*. "'they set it up"’ 
or "the set up'"* 3) Comparatively small stones of a few Inches in diameter 
arranged in a circle or o^al ''associated with traces of cremation. They are 
apparently of no great agc"» says Thurnwald, From the character of these 
stones and from the fact that Butn is an alluvial plain composed of sand 
and gmvcl, it is evident that these stones had been moved by human effort 
to their present position. It is a significant fact that few^er of these stone- 
works are to be found on the slopes of the mountains although the material 
is avaibbtc here. 

At the boundary of the two Bum regions Morou and Bagut, there is a 
“group of stones”^) beneath which, according to tradition, the myihlcal 
chief Cikinuc of Bagui is said to be buried. This fact, as Thl'Rkwald 
rightly points out, is all the more striking since the dead are now cremated^). 
Tjiu^nwald made excavations beneath a few' dolmens about which he gives 
the following record &) : few inches beneath the surface 1 found remains 

of nut-shells, round objects like throwing stones, and broken pottery, 
Somcivhat deeper, a few inches more, human bones in an advanced stage 
of decomposition were discovered, together vvith broken stone implementSt 
crude axe blades*’ etc. "The position of the human remains show^s that 
the body had not been, hurled as a whole. The bones were lying in a 
jumble^ not arrayed like a full skeleton. No skulls or teeth were found 
! recalled’", says Tiiuhnwald, "that In Bamhatana {island of Choiseul), 
Rovdana^ Simbo, etc., the body of the deceased h exposed and, after de^ 


1) 890 214 f, TnuiiwwALJi R. 881 107, 881 514. Z) Thutnwalji 174 214-Z17. 
PL I B, FI. 11 A, B, 878 I m,mi, S38, PL X. Ill, Pt. XI Nr. 144, 881 3^. U5. M 
S8a SlSf, S22L Sy These stones arc also frequcntiv rnentiuned in songs. See 
Thuikwald 178 1 3G9, 221 and Note 4 p. 2Z3. 4) TnuahWALn I7S I 570, Hole h 

5) 874 218. 
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composition has advanced, the skull is removed and, together with the 
armboncs, is deposited in a diminutive hut, while the other remains are 
buried in the forest ^). Such a procedure would provide the due to the 
manner in which the bones have been found interred under the stones in 
BuLn* ^ Some of the petsherds recaJJ those of certain areas in south¬ 
eastern Asia as exhibited by Dr, Heine-Gddorn^J)* The same is true 
of the axe blades/* This in formation is of the utmost importance, since 
this dolmen grave seems to agree with the dolmen grave of the Kabat 
of Mewun and with that which Suas discovered on Ambrym. In both 
of these graves potsherds were found, as in Buin^ and wc have seen that 
the introduction of the coilod pottery must be attributed to the stone-using 
immigrants who were burled in the dolmen. Unfortunately^ Thurhwald 
gives no detailed information regarding these potsherds and their relation 
to the present-day potteiy of this region, and those he has photographed S) 
are too small to permit of any conclusion. His remark, ^"ihe potsherds recall 
those of certain areas in soulh-eastcm Asia as exlbibited by Dr. Heine- 
Gelderm The same is true of the axe blades*^ might have a particularly 
interesting bearing on. the megalithic problem, if it were not so generaL 
Are the axe blades of the type calls ,,Vjcrkantbeir 7 In 

view of the fact that the quadrilateral square sided axes of New Guinea, 
and probably also the axes of the Massim District belong apparently to the 
culture of the stone-using immigrants, as will be shown later, an exact 
description of these Buin axes would be of the greatest interest. The objects 
found by Thurnwald have been handed over by him io the E>epartment 
of Anthropology of the University of Sydney, An investigation of the 
objects on the spot would therefore be necessary. In the dolmen graves 
of .Maleknia and Ambrym burial in the sitting position has been found 
and further examples of this type of disposal of the dead were given, thus 
confirming that it pertains to the culture of the stone-using immigrantSi. 
It must be admitted that the position of the bones *iying in a jumble"' as 
found by Thorswald differs from the sitting position; but It may be 
asked whether "bones in an advanced stage of decompoaitton" belonging 
to a body which had actually been buried tn the sitting position would not 
easily give the impression of lying ‘^n a jumble''. In so many cases the 
r^oral of the skull has been found to be connected with recent burial in 
ihe shling position that this point rai^ no difficuley; but the w'hole 
quealion needs to be cleared up definitely. 

After having recorded the ^tone-work of Buin. Thuenwai.d continues 
by saying that numbers of similar stones are to be found in the neigh¬ 
bouring territory of the Siwai or Motuna tribe west of Buin, but he gives 
no details. 

With regard to the Shortland Islands we dispose of little and oftoi not 


1) See stso the data mentianed before, Z) 34S, j) sj4 PJ, I A, -1) t)4 215. 
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very clear information about stone-work- Following hi 5 record of the 
stone-work of Buin* Thuritwald adds: "The Shortbrnd Islands, Alu, 
Fauro, Mono, harbour many stones of the same kind*' *). Thurswai-is 
further mentions a "basilisk stone*" on Fauro Islandi addinEt howeverf 
"I could gather no further information other than that it is a big stone" ®). 
It is not dear from this mformation whether a monolith is meant^ as those 
found in Buin. 

In Fauro Island. Rirbe found a big stone monument in the sea which 
had been erected for a dead chief- This tooniimentp w'hich had been bmit 
np upon the dry reef during low tide is a rectangular heap of coral stones^ 
13 feet 4 inches long, to feet high, and 6 feet 8 inches broads The enclosed 



Fig. 13. Chiefs grave In Gbu (After Rinai 714 i5) 


space is filled with sand, earth and the ashes of the cremated dead and 
various plants arc planted on it. On a few little stakes rags are fastened 
From this information it is dearly evident that this "chief's graye^' 
agrees with the cubical stone monuments of Choi sent r w^here^ it is natural 
to suppose, their purpose was identicalp in spite of Thurnw-aij^^s infor¬ 
mation that the stone cubes were erected at the spot where a meteor had 
fallen. Cremation Is also usual in ChoiseuI S) and the not very conspicuous 
disposal of the ashes may have escaped TituaNWALU. I consider it to be 
quite possible that these stone monuments represent something analogous 
to the artificial islands which, as wt have notedp ^verc Ln some cases con^ 


J) B74 117 ^ 2) B7f t IIS. 3) To-day crcipation « uaual for chiefs^ Riasl 

714 100 ff. 4) Ribbe 7U 49, S9. 65. 114, Hg. 15 p. 65. 5) See THimswALO »SI 13L 
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necti^d with burial. If this were also the ust? to which the "bastions" of 
Santa Cruif were put this would account for their relative small size which 
does not differ greatly from that of the "chief's grave" of Fatiro Island. 
With regard to the disposal of the dead, Gl'ppy gives the following in¬ 
formation concerning the islands of the Bougainville Strait in general i); 
“The bodies of the chiefs ... are usually burnt and the ashes are deposited 
together with the skull and Eotnetimes the thigh-bones in a caim on sottic 
sacred islet". Perhaps the “sacred islet" of Gvfpv is identical with the 
big artificial stone heap mentioned by Rjsae. On the summit of Oema 
Island, north of Fauro, Guppy came upon a heap of stones under which 
was supposed to be the remains of a Bougainville native killed in a fight, 
but he failed to find any of his bones after examining the heap. The 
“regclrcchte, ja sogar mit eincr ur^TJchsigen Art von Gnabsteiocn ge- 
schmOckte Kirchhofe ’ which Zollem ^3 mentions having seen in ''Bou¬ 
gainville , are apparently identical w'ith the monuliths mentioned before. 

Regarding the Nasioi, who have a Papuan language**), but who, to a 
lesser degree, were also influenced by (he Melanesian immigrants of the 
Shortiand Islands Burger *) records i “In the centre of the vtllagc-place 
lay a block of granitic stone. One of my companions wanted to sit down upon 
this stone, but was prci’Cnted from doing so by the village people. This 
granitic block, which 1 have found in all the Nastol villages, was held to 
be^ sacred (tabu) and it was forbidden to use it as a resting place." Was 
this granitic block a monolith? ' 

Sacred Plants. Tbe in for station on this subject is not very abun¬ 
dant and is ivanting in botanical precision. The data regarding the Short- 
land Islands and Buin can be treated at the same time. After the burning 
of the l»dy of a chief, the remaining bones arc buried, and "a bright leaved 
plant’ is planted at the burial place"). According to Thurnwald*), the 
ornamental shrubs called "imt", "der roiblattrige Erdbebenstraueh", are 
planted at this place. In the rase of earth burial, “cuttings of a bright 
leaved plant, diri, were planted" on the grave »). which, I think, must be 
the dracaena so often come across under the name diri, dili, siri, etc. With 
regard to the Nasiol we are told that in most of the villages are small 
nnfenced rectangular plots enclosing coconuts, crotons, and other coloured 
shrubs. These are known as date. They' are erected after cremation, and 
the shrubs grow until removed in a special dance lO). In the Shortl.md 
Islands and Buin the "imi” shrubs are used in black magic and arc also 
pirated at the four comers of the houses. The "Kraebzerstraueb" (uguamo), 
and the "Eberliauerstrauch" (ranabunke) an ornamental shrub which’ 


^ -*1 »» ^1- 27J y. 274 2 . s. ScHinuT 

5) H- TnuaNWALU 8S0 216. 6) 11 j |S7 md fit 

n, ■> Pabkinson 633 9 ii>eak 5 of ‘■ornsuncntal gbrulM and 

flamers , and ZoLleji SM 334 of ''orttamcntal plam.-;” C^ierpflanzth), S) f7S 433 
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however, does not grow in the forest, are aUo planted near the houses; 
the paths in the vicinity of a village are often planted with variegated 
omaincfita] shrubs'" J), Furtbennprej the existence of er>*thrina, ctoton, 
casuarina, evodSa, cordyJine and dracaena is mentioned but no indication 
of their use is given. 

Prehistoric objects. In the Shortland Tslauds, atiik 

mentions old slone i>OAvls which are neither made nor used to-cLiy. In a 
m>ih of the Papiran-spcaking Mottina in whose region stone-work similar 
to that of Btiin foundp mention is made of the u:se of a stone 

mortar and stone pestle**). Parkinson also records from Bougainville Is¬ 
land that stone pestles are still used lo-day for the crushing of nuts^ but he 
does not specify the locality. He gives pictures of two of these pcstJes ®). 

M y 1 h o I o g i c a 1 evidence. Many stories are told about the me- 
galithic stones of Burn. One of the stone works of Buin^) b named ""labue 
ipiro'\ ""Tabue's atone beap", which means that it was erected by the mylhi- 
ca] being Tabue, about whom the natives said; "'he no man true'*. Of one 
of the upright monoliths they said: "Man he no make him”. Wit regard to 
one of the dolmen-like stones •) it was said that he breaks into the gardens 
at night in the shape of a pig, A story runs that another block of only 15 
inches by 19 inches by iS^h iitches (the shape of this stone is not stated 
by THLTiixVWAt.D) used to want white pigs as sacrifice, later it wanted black 
and then brown pigs and finally white pigs agairL The people, irritated wnth 
the Stoners moods, cut it across the middle, so that the stone shrank. Of 
some of the groups of stones, the natives said that it was ECugui and 
Tanutanu who erected them This in forma lion is of particular interest 
for us, since it will follow^ from the myths of the Shortknd Islands and 
Buin that Tanutanu, Kugui and other characters agree in all essential 
features with Qat, Amtat, Tagaro etc, thus showing that they represent 
the same sione-using immigraius as those w^e have come across in the other 
regions mentioned so far. Since the myths are known mostly in the whole 
area of the Shurtland Islands and Buin^ wc shall not indicate in the following 
their respective origin, 

Bego Tanutanu {Bego the Maker)**) who lived at AIu w'tnl over to Fauro. 
There he made a reef. Then he came back to Aiu^ He left his footprints in 
Fauro which arc still to be seen there. Twice he went back to Fauro 
making a river there and pulling up reefs. Bego was in a canoe which he 


1) H. TiiOBWW AUi BSl 193 £, S. TnunjawALii S7a t 90^ 100 f, 4JJ. m 5Z4, SM 316 
2) Thu«xwald Sra 1 537^ GuPfr 314 2SJ, 295 f, MO, 302, 305, SAma 754 III. 
5) 7D 60 r 4) CHEKNraY 145 103. S) Parkinsdn S30 497, 49fi, hg. 79, 24, 

quoted also by Finscu 6> Probaldy ntic of the stonr^ircic^^ but TKunNWALj&'s 

information is not quite dear on this point—he speaks of **3. heap of lunall stOIle$''^ 
ff78 I 369. 7) The supportiuK fn this case liatl been removed for some 

reason sp that I be following would seem to apply only to the covering block; 
TuuaNw’ALli 874 2l>, 0) THuaNWALfii B7B 1 J90, 3H*. 9> tano = to make, Wuee- 

Lilt 533 30. 
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puslied along j wherever he put his slick reefs came up. When he c^me 
back to Alu the men were cutting up pigs. '^Tum Into stone"'^ said he, and 
the people and pigs bcc^e stouts. One of these stone pigs is called Olavoko. 
This is the name of a rock by the sea. It is a group of very big igneous 
rock, some stones piled on others; the piece at the top is the pig, the two 
pieces which carrj' it are boskets with food inside. The other nxks are 
likcw'ise baskets with food, made by Bego. All differ completely in characier 
from the ground there about, which is corallk. Then Bego paddled over 
to Euin. There he fought with the nitu (spirit) Fimiki for Sameai, a district 
in Buin. Funiki hit Bego on the shoulder and drove him away. Then Bego 
made the hill Patupatuai by the sea in Buin lo hide himself. ""You are not 
yet hidden”, said Fiuiikip Bego w*ent on and pulled out Moaila, a point on 
the south coast of Buin, and this hid him. Bego walked along the shore 
westwards. At Roai, the nitu Xokoapai was wrathful with Bego for staying 
in his place* They fought, and the nitu broke Begovs clay cooking-pot- 
Bego went on and came to Papaia, a place in S, W, Bougainvilte. Some 
children asked him to make their place fruitful. "We are dying of hungeri\ 
said they. He then produced a basketful of cakes of taro in coconut oil^ pig,, 
fish, opossum, and pudding i). They went to their mothers. ”Throw away 
that wild jam” said the children, "Bego has produced food”* Ne.Tt day Bego 
went inland. He spat, and bananas and taro came into being, w^hich the 
people ale and had no need to toil. After a time Koriomu, a nitu belonging 
to the bush, %vas deserted by all his peoplcp who w^ent to Bego's village 
because of his food. At last Koriomu came to Bego's place, saying that 
he was a Maker and not Bego. So they went through a s^onc cooking 
Ordeal to see who w^ould get cooked and ivho not- Koriomu died, hut Bego 
came forth as food. The people of Buka, Tauposa, and Burue ate Koriorntn 
These are all places in North Bougainville whose inhabitants are rannibals; 
the people of Alu, Mono, Fauro and Buin who are not eannihalSp ate the 
pig’s flesh. Gardens came into being: taro, bananas, yams, and sago palms. 
Bego also made fresh water* He became taboo: he became chiefs). When 
Bego Tanutanu still lived in Kule on the north-east coast of Alu, he 
stood upon a stone on which^ it is said, the traces arc still to be $een where 
he spit his betel uut First he created Alu, Fauro, Choiseuk Buin, etc, and 
when they were finished he ordered them to go away. When they had each 
reached a certain distaiice he ordered them to halt, thereupon the islands 
stood still. One rock continued to drift farther away although he wished 
to place it quite near to Ain. To punish it for this be left only a little 


l) For a ftlmilar vi^rsiQn ri^E^rdmg the inlri>duetk»n of taro and j'ams by Bego 
see: Tuubwaih STS I 394 f. 2) Wuezlek 933 7-10, 93fi 338-347, Tnir«NWALD 97 | I 
413. 3) Tiiubmwaih, by whtMH the fpllefwing version is recorded 878 I 4JO-412 

(similar Wmeelei 936 344) wrilcs “ Tania nu”, Rlfefia who reprc»cnli him aj the 
creator of the world and man, writes ^Tonalona^, 714 148, and Bsuwm 152 2l0 
calls him 'Tonulcnu” 
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humus on this rock, but left a great many stones. The sea stirrotinding It 
he made very deep so that no fish could be caught there, and the land cannot 
he easily approached. This rock was Mono Island^). Then Bego made the 
fish. These he kept in a btg chest, and his servant, the old woman Kikoraka, 
look them out of this chest, with birds and other animals also. But whilst 
he was chewing betel nut he failed to notice that some of the fishes destined 
for fresh water went off into the salt water. This made him very angry, 
and he stamped his foot on the ground leaving the traces which can still be 
seen on the rock of Aim He also created the $un and the moon, the first 
human couple, and a house. The children of this first couple w^eni to 
Mono, Fauro, ChoiseuI, and some of them to Buin, Tanutanu then sent 
his son Taniitanunatima after the people who had emigrated^ and this 
son taught the people to make arrows and spears, to build houses, to catch 
fish, to make tools and also the bamboo flutes. Tanutanu and his son 
formerly lived on Ain, but then came a heavy fall of rain and both 
disappeared^ 

This myth shows that Bego shares the following characteristics of the 
stone-using culture heroes t He made the reefs, hills, headlands, rivers, and 
the many islands. He left his footprints behind in the rock; like the Ambat 
who introduced the coiled pottery into Malckula, he carded hi$ clay 
cooking-pot with him. He introduced the food plants taro, yams, bananas^ 
etc. and taught the people how to cultivate them 2). The pig and many other 
things were also introduced by him and he also created man, and the 
sun and the moon. He is the leader of mnugiants whose culture came via 
the Short land Islands to Butn, after which he penetrated into the interior 
like many of the other stone-using immigrants. Here he had to fight against 
the aboriginal population (niiu), but owing to his higher material culture 
he gained the upper hand and became chief, as ail the other stone-using 
immigrants 3 ), The stone-cooking ordeal agrees with the roasting of Puuii- 
gilalamoa of Saa who, as a result became light-skinned^ and who by this 
roasting later killed his brother who also wanted to become light-skinned 
by stone^cooking; and in a similar way we have come across this theme in 
connection with Warohunuga, the Qat of San Christoval, and his brothers- 
Begovs son teaches the people to make arrows, which weapon we have found 
in the possession of the stone-using immigrants. And, like the other culture 
heroes of the srone-u$ing immigranis, Bego also finally departed from the 
world, and this too happened in a heavy fall of rain as in the case of Qat 
of the Banks Islands, who also caus^ heavy rain in which he finally 
departed from the world. TttUttxiVALD adds to his record regarding Bego: 
"'After this the people received nothing new% Only when the white man 
came did they again receive new things"-*). Unfortunately* nothing is 


1) Sc(: alsa: Thui«walu I Wh£EL£ 1 9JJ Id 2) See also TinTKxwALtj 
134 . 3> RcR^rdiRK the mjirration of BtBt3 wiEhin the Bum District, see: 

TauitrsWALO I 334-330. 4) TiruR^^WAU^ iT8 E 412: 
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recorticd regardmg the racUJ chanicteristies of these stone-using immtgranu, 
and ive do not know whether they were tlght-sbinnecj, Bui that they are 
really identical with the numerous stone-uBing immigrants of Melanesia 
who have come to our notice up to the present will be further confimied by 
the following stories* 

This is how the sea was made (Buin version): Snakes were rut up and 
put into a pit, where they rotted and became sea water* Anokl w^oman, w'hose 
husband was Bego, tised this water for her giandson's iacd. Once in her 
absence they looked inside the house vvhere the pit was and poured out 
a little of the water. When the oJd w^oinan saw this she swept the water 
in different directions and so arose the sea i). This agrees with the stoiy 
of the creation of the sea by an old woman in Epi* Fate, Aobap Maevo, 
Tan nap etc. That this theme belongs to the culture of the stone-using immi¬ 
grants is bonie out by the fad that the analogous woman who tn Tanoa 
Created the sea is the wife of Tangalua, that the pool from which, according 
in the Mac VO story, the sea originated was behind Tagaro's house^ and that 
the $ea waterp according to the South Penlccosl version, was given to 
Barkulkul and his brothers by the wife of BarkulkuL The fact that, 
according to our present sEor>^ Bego is the husband of the woman u'ho 
created the sea^ affords additional proof of the identity of Bego with the 
stone-using cuhtire heroes Tagaro, Tangalua^ etc. 

The following data will show that Kugui whOp as mentioned^ was one 
of the builders of stone-work, really bdongs to the stone-using immigrants. 
Kugui has a younger brother* Oheru. Both are the chiefs of the aftenvorld. 
It is significant that ‘'Kugui'* is die name given generally to the people of 
olden limes, the heroesn to whom is attributed the creation of culture. Kugui 
is said to be the creator of rain, the sea, and water in general, and he also 
created the coconut, taro and the pSg, He invented the wooden drum^ and 
is also the creator of the sun^)* Kugui’s mother* Atotp, lived in her son's 
house. Formerly water was unknown. Atolo cooked the food with her 
own urine which she collected in a pit she had made in the ground. When 
Ktjgui once discovered herp he beat his moLher for this. Then he broke all 
the pots and poured out the hquid they conlamcd. This inundated the 
coujitr>' and Lhiis Originated the salt water of the sea* Men arc the sons of 
Kugui, and the trees sprang up from his excrements, He also made the stars* 
Pors, however, were invented by Bego Tanutanu* Kugui had a wife, but 
he VI ignorajit of normal intercour.se and knew only of her armpit. Once 
Kugui ordered hi^ wife and Iiis younger brother to gather betd nuts. When 


1) WHEELrJi m 10 f. 2) TKUIISWJM.D STB I 319, H. Thuhnwawi I9L 15; 
anoihei- tnyth rdates ihc Qh^in al the coconut in list fDllDwinf^ vny: tw^o brothen 
kill their mol her, bum htr and bury the boneii. Ftoin ihesc the coconut springs 
lip. Because tn this myth the cOconiil in close coonccljDU with the and 

the pig. Thuiwaih draws the conclusion *'that it a intended by this to express 
tltat the cCKToniJl came inlo the Country with the dog and the ffTA I 
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the woman cLinibed the palm, Okcru saw her genitals and had normal 
iTilercoursc with her. The woman informed her husband of his brother's 
discovery and from that time they had normal intercourse. But Kugtii was 
very angry with his brother and ordered him to dimb a tree. When Okem 
is up in the tree, Kugui tears away the aerial roots, so that Okeru cannot 
descend again. So be calls the wind to Idow ihratjgh the tree, and when 
the tree bends in the wind Okem snatches hold of the branch of another 
tree and de,M:ertds. The two brothers fights and after w'cnmding each other 
they separate. Thereforon the myth adds, all those who arc killed in battle 
go to Okeru, and those who die a namiul death go to Kuguii). In the 
version recorded by WHEEixita), Kugui tries to revenge himself on his 
brother in the following manner: He took his brother out in a canoe, let 
him dive for a coconut w'hich he threiv overboard^ and then paddled 
on and left him in the water, Okem was swallowed by a man-eating fish* 
but cut his way out w'tth a shelL He came back to his village, killed his 
brother and married his widow ^). 

An anHitysis of these myths establishes that the culture heroes and 
creators were also the chiefs of the country of the dead, an opinion we 
have already come across on several occasions: thus Takaru of Male ruled 
in the sky afterworld, and Tokotaitai, the creator in Malop ruled over the 
iindcrw'orld, and on Santo the afterworld w'as on the niDuntain "Takar*'. 
Too much stress must ugt, however, be laid upon this point which+ con^ 
j^idered independently, would not afford sufficient proof. But Kugui appears 
here again as a culture hero who* like Bego, introduced the taro and the 
pig and also created the sun; and, characteristically too, the introduction of 
the coconut and other trees is also attributed to him. We have already 
given many reasons for the opinion that the coconut and the pig in particular 
Tvere introduced by the stone-iising immigrants. The origm of the sea out of 
the pit made by Kugui's mother is a slightly modified version of the Bego 
story of the creation of the sea, a &tor^% the cemneetton of which vi'ith the 
stone-using immigrants has already been discussed. The quarrel of the two 
broEhers Kugui and Okeru, because of Okerxi's adultery with Kugui's 
w'ifq (here identified with the discovery of normal intercourse) is strongly 
reminiscent of Qat, whose brothers envy him his wife and therefore try 
to kill him in various ways; similarly Barkiillail of Pentecost kills his brother 
because of the latter’s adultery with his wife, and the Ambat brothers also 
try to kill Ambatp as the youngest brother wishes to poase.ss Ambat's tvife, 
whom, according to one version, he actually seduces, upon w'hich all are 
killed in the ensuing fights The attempt to kill by climbing a tree from 


1) TimsirwAiJi BTfl 1 323 f, 34? f, 2) S33 41. 3) A similar story ts recorded 

oi Porana of Alti Island. He ia also the first iq have normal intercaiirsc with a 
woman whose husband knows only of her armpit and litr car. He introduecs 
normal iniercaat$c, hut is killed by the ansrj' husl^nd of iJie woitian. Set: Thuhn- 
WALD 871 ] 417, WliEELER 833 42 h for Porana see later oil 
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which descent is not possible may probably be a variant of the lengthening 
of the tree by which the brother try to kill ^^t in the Hanks Islands, a theme 
We have found likewise in connection with Warobiinuga, the Qat of San 
Chiistova], and also with the “Delectable Liaard" in Saa, as well as in some 
other cases in connection with the stooe-using immigrants. As Okeru saves 
his life by the bending of the tree, so Qat bends his casuacina so as to reach 
Venua Lava to escape from Qasarava; the identical Warohunuga of San 
Christoval also descends from the tree which his brothers had lengthened, 
by bending it, and the "Delectable Lizard’* similarly bends the rainbow. 
The swallowing by a man-eating fish and the escape appear here again as in 
the stories of the Other stone-using immigrants Warohunuga (San Qiristo- 
val>, "The Delectable Ltiard" and "Horn by the Side of a Bow" (Saa), 
Vulanangela (Malaita) and Kamakajahn (Isabel). Furthermore, it is very 
probable that the diving for the coconut by w'hich Kugui tries to kill his 
brother Okeru, is only a variant of the clam story of the stone-using immi¬ 
grants Ambai. Warohunuga, "The Delectable Lizard", Mosigsig. etc. This 
theme of the dam shdJ appears moreover in another myth according to 
which some children (a group of brothers?) cooked a giant dam which 
they iud caught, telling a nitu which wanted to kill them (this in itsdf is 
nOTiniscent of the ogre stories of Qat. Ambat etc.) that they had got it by 
diving and putting their heads inside the shell. The nitu div^ for the shell 
and it Cut off his head ^). 

Now another character must briefly be mentioned; Soi. He was an 
orphan who was despised and insulted by the others. For a canoe race 
the people once made canoes caulking them with clay, and making the 
lashings from the fibres of the wild banana. Soi, however, on the advice of 
his grandmother, took a rezimms substance and the proper lashings of root 
fibres. In the race, the canoes of the others broke, but Soi's held and the 
men took it for themselves. In a similar tvay the others made nets from 
banana fibres. Soi, however, made his from hibiscus fibres. Whereas the 
nets of the others were tom, Soi's net withstood the strain, upon which 
Soi revealed hts secret to the others. Once, when fishing with the others, 
Soi hdd the canoe while they were away, but catching a fish he lei the 
canoe drift away. The men swam off to get it again, hut all got eaten by 
sharks. The sharks came to him, spoke to him kindly and took him back on 
their ^backs to the village. Soi then killed many pigs for the sharks, and 
promised that hts descendants would never attack them. Thereupon the 
sharks promised to help him always?). Thurnwaud, as well as Wjikeler, 
is of opinion that Soi must be an immigrant w'ho brought better methods 
in the canw and fishing crafts- It will be noted that the story of the canoe 
race in which the canoes of the others sink, agrees with the ciuioe race of 
Qat and his brothers, and is similar also to the stoiy of the creator Lata 


I) Wttmo SJS 60. 2 } TnuiifWAU 978 1 413^10, Wir eFijy yjj 
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of S^ta Cruz, Sol's relaiion with the sharks is accordingly significant* 
and it may be that Soi is a stone-tisiiig immigrant one of whose cha¬ 
racteristics is* as we have seen* the worship of sharks. These proofs are 
somewhat scanty^ however* and further information is needed. 

Besides Soi* Bego, Kugui^ and Okeru there i$ one more important super- 
naturaJ being in AIu called Bunosi^ in the story about whom a migratign of 
culture is described, A woman had a girl-child called KafUi; then she 
brought forth a snake, Bunosi. She covered it up under a basket, but when 
she went to the garden Kafisi lifted up the basket and the snake uncoiled. 
When their mother came hack she reprimanded the two so that they weptp 
and went off, Kafisi sitting on the hack of Bunosi, They came to a river 
in FaurOj sounded the depth* but it was shallow. Then they came to a 
river in Ovau Island which likeivise was shallow^ Here Kafisi threiv away 
her bamboo comb and a pandanus-pabn mat. Bunosi went to Tonolti, a big 
bay in S. E. Bougainville and then to the river Alania. In Butn be went 
to the river BiriaJini and then to another river. Here he dived down and 
found it good^ thus ending his wanderings. Hb sister Kafisi stayed on land. 
When she wanted fire Bunosi created it and w'hen she wanted food Bunosi 
called a garden into being Bunosi further created a chief's house and pigs* 
One of these, Bunosi called after his mother and himself saving that no one 
should kill it since it was taboo. But they killed the pig and therefore 
Bunosi vanished. Bunosi made I^fala* a lake in Enin, and Eiriaiini River 
bigger by wriggling about in them. Wheeler rightly concludes: ''This 
evidently is a wandering from Fauro to South-east Bou^nville.,, The 
wanderers catty a cialttire with them^ the bamboo comb and the pandanus 
mat ate mentioned Eunosi, the snake, has the |>ow'er of making food, pigs, 
a garden, a... chiefs house, fire and various things; or in othet words 
introduces them into S. E, Bougainville'' ^). That Bunosi tries certain rivers 
and finds them too shallow suggests, according to Wheeled, that the 
voyage was ^de in canoes. The fact that these immigrants went along the 
same way via the Short]and Islands to Buin as the stone-using immigrant 
Bego, that they also Introduced food plants, pigs and other things, furnishes 
sufficient reasons for seeing in them the same stone-using immigraiiEs to 
whom B<^o and Soi belonged. To a certain extent Bunosi is also a topo- 
graphical shaper, as he made the Lake Lafala and the river Biriaiini bigger 
by Wriggling about in them. Wheeled 2 ) has rightly remarked upon the 
similarity between the snake Bunosi and the figona serpent Hatuibwari of 
San Christoval, and the same likeness exists also with the figona snake 
Waintahanga of South Malaita and Ulawa. The points of resemblance are ; 
that alJ three created or introduced food plants and pigs; and all three 
W’andered to various pbce^Haluibw'ari to Ugi, LHawa, Malalta and S,E. 
tiadalcanar Walutahaiiga to Malapa, Florida, and Langalanga—and 
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Bun03i from Alu to Fauro, Ovau and then to Buin. The origin aiyths of 
BiiROsi and Witluiahanga also show certain resemblances i). The reprimand 
of the mother as the cause of the departure of the snake and its sister is 
apparently only a variant of the killing of the snake^ an insult whirh 
caused Hatuibwari and Walutahanga to leave®). We have shown the con¬ 
nection of Hatuibwari and Watutahanga with the stone-using immigrants; 
their idenlily with Bunosi is ih ere fore further proof that the latter is also 
a rcprcscnlative of the stonc-uslng immigrants. This moreover Is established 
by ihe fact, to w^hich Wheeler has drawn attention, that the names Ka- 
hausibwarc (a variant of the name Hatuibwari), Koevasi (the woman 
of Florida and Guadalcanar whom we have seen to be a representative of 
the stone-using immigrants) and Kafisl, the sister of Bunosi, "have a 
strong likeness’* S)* 

Ommurut, a mythologiral character of Buin, sbow^s strong simiboties 
with Bunosi; he assumes the shape of a snake or a man as he pleases; be 
also introduced taro^ yams, and bananas^). 

The foflowniig myth of the Sbortland Islands probably belongs to the 
myths of the stone’^using immigrants: There were two brothers, chiefs. The 
younger climbed up into the sky (how he did this it is not slated). There he 
saw a river and climbed a siing tree (a tree of the fig family^ as WhejvCEs 
explains). He married two chiefs daughters whom he met in the sky. He 
taught them to make fire and to cook food- %^'hen the elder sister became with 
child^ the mail refused that she should be handled so and the child was bom 
normally. Finally the man and his wrife went dowm a long rope to the earth. 
He and his brother let themseSves be stone-cooked; the younger writh the help 
of his magic from the sky was not killed thereby, but the elder was, and was 
eaten. The younger became a great chief ®). Here we have again the charac¬ 
teristic theme of the ascension into the sky of a man wdio is said to be a 
chief, as in the many other stories mentioned. The stone-cooking which h also 
associated with Bego, agrees here more closely still with the version of 
Puungital«nmca of Saa, who also kills his brother in this maimer after having 
descended with his sk>''-woman from the sky; and the stone-cooking theme 
has further been found In connection ivith Warohnnuga^ the Qal of San 
Christovah The cutting of the children out of the womb of their mothers 
is, according to this story, characteristic of the sky-people—a practice which 
here is changed by the man w^bo ascended to the sky. Wc have found a 
similar stoiy in connection wdth the man of Santa Crui who ascended to 
the sky; in the analogous fom In the Eddystone story of the cutting 
asunder of the limbs in the mother’s womb; In connecljon with the creator 


]) Sec ^ 94. 2) For siimlar themes in Maevo, Hhv^ and Epi^ seei DuaiiAD 
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Vanav^a; and again, in connection with the sky-being Yetat and Tautal 
of Santa and the children of the sky-woman, Karisihnm and Makosavald 
of Fate, ll is to be regretted that we are not told whether the stone-cooking 
rile here was also for the purpose of obtaining light skin, as in the case 
of Puungilalamoa ^) * 

Among the Nasioi, fn whose r^ton stone-work was seen to be noc im¬ 
probable and vrho also knew the ritual nse of certain plants, the myth of 
Tanutanu is also known, btit Tanutanu is the wife of the creator god 
Kumponi. Kumponi has all the essential features of Bego and of the other 
stone-using immigrants, and there is no doubt that he is identical wdth 
them. Kumponi is said to have made from stone a certain number of 
models, thus for instance a modd of a canoe* of a pot^ an amiring^ and 
taro, Tn the forest there is a rock on which his footprints can be 
distinguished. Kumponi himself, htwn in stone, is found on the summit of a 
mountain. Other stones nearby are his wife and his children, Kumponi is 
the creator of mankind. With his wife Tanutanu he finaliy left this region 
and emigrated^)* 

The storj' of the adultery of Kugiii's wife with his brother Okeru is 
known here too^ and agrees in numenous details. The names of the characters 
are Eaitsinnni, his w^fe^s name Is Bari and the name of the adulterer 
brother is Tebu 3 ). 

In the Afotuna tribe which has the same stone-work as Buin itself, there 
arc similar mythological characters also> but under different names. 
Onr knowledge of the myths associated wdih this tribe is,, however, some¬ 
what 5cant)\ Many of the present arts and industries are said to have been 
discovered by Panaga, Formerly childbirth vras effected by cutting open 
the body of the mother and taking her child away* a methi^ which killed 
most of the mothers. Panaga, who did not want to loose his wife, changed 
this by leaving the birth of his child to nature. Panaga also introduced the 
building of houses, the use of the ivooden gong, the making of cooking 
pots, and he was the first man to commit adultery^ 

Tn the introductory discussion on Buio, it has been shown that the 
immigration of the black-skinned Solomon Islanders to Buin took place 
about i860, but it is not improbable that earlier inimigrants came 
directly to Buin about aoo years ago. With regard to these black¬ 
skinned Solomnn Islanders, Hxlde Thurnwald $ays^s) i "They brought 
wdth them shell-money and pigs^ probably also the coconut and one 
or other mriety of the yams, etc.*', Ktchaed Thurnivald csepresses 
the same opinion, but is more cautious. Basing himself upon the fact that 
the chiefs claim for their class the ownership of pigs and shell-money in 
Bum he asks^): ^'Are we justified in suggesting that in the region in 


1) For a further sky-aseerLdieg aloiy sec; Witeelei 933 S3, 2) Fmra 273 S-KX 
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que$tion (Buiit) pigs and shell-money wore introduced by the people who 
daim their ownership?" But as far as I can see, not the slightest mentioa 
is made in the myths that it was the immigrating black-skinned Solomon 
Islanders w'ho introduced these things. The introducers of pigs, coconuts, 
yams, and other things w'ere, on the contrary, Bego, Kngui, Bunosi, Oro- 
mumi and other immigrants. From this it follows that Hjlde THLtRNWALD 
has identified these culture heroes, whom we have found to be repre¬ 
sentatives of the stone-using immigrants, with the immigrating Solomon 
Islanders. But such idenlification must be completely rejected. Even if 
we accept the earlier date of 200 years for the immigration of the Solomon 
Islanders, w'hich, however, is not even certain—the only migration which, 
chronologically, with certainty be determined being that which took 
place itt i860—such a recent date could in no circumstances be accepted 
for the immigration of the stone-using immigrants Bego, Kngui. Bunosi, 
etc, in view of the date of their migrations in the other parts of Melanesia. 
It is true that the information at our disposal does not tell us precisely 
whether the stone-using immigrants of this region were light-skitmed, but 
their strong resemblance to the light-shinned slone-using immigrants of the 
other parts of Melanesia makes it most improbable that they were black- 
sk-mned like the present Western Solomon Islanders, That they actually 
were light-skinned is further supported by the fact that the analogous 
stone-using immigrants of Buka and North Bougainville are said too to 
have been light-skinned, as wc shall sec later. It may further be mentioned 
that Bego lived in Alu, and that his descendants, the children of the first 
couple created by him, went from Alu to Mono, Fauro, ChoiseuI and Buin, 
so that Mono was not the starting point of their migration as it was for 
the migrations of the blach-skinncd Solomon islanders; neither did the 
stone-using immigrants come from the cast as did the black-skinned Solo¬ 
mon Islanders. I imagine that the error of Hiloe THURtfWALO originated 
in the following manner: Thurkw'alo notes cm the one hand the existence 
tnythological immigrants who intrcaluced pigs, coconuts, yams, etc. 
(Kugui, Bego, etc-) and on the other she is aware of the well established 
immigrations of the black-skinned Solomon Islanders. Basing her conclu¬ 
sions solely on her knowledge of the local conditions, she supposes that 
both migrations must be identical. But it Is indubitatile that only a com¬ 
parative investigation of the whole of Melanesia can lead to any reliable 
conclusion. Wc may conclude therefore that in Buin as well as in the 
Shortland Islands at least three different ethnic groups can be distinguished, 
appearing in the following chronological succession: 1) the aboriginal Pa¬ 
puan population, 2) the stone-using immigrants and 3) the immigrating 
black-skinned Solomon Islanders. 

In the present race black skin prevails in the Shortland Islands, Buin, 

1) The question 0 / the introdoctiDn o( sheU-moaey -will not be discussed here* 
regarding this subject see I he myths recorded hy Wkeeleb 933 18/ ' 
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and the nei^hbotiring coast of Bougainville ^vhidi had been invaded by 
the Solomon I$Iaitd€rs, These people, as well as the abon^inat dark-skinned 
population, have frizzy hairi). But besides these* Graf Pfeil found on 
the east coast of Bougainvilk hair rather long, wavy and vtry soft, '"as 
soft as silk*' as he puts it* and TnuaNWALD considers it as one of the 
unsolved problems of Buin "that the black colour of the skin persists, but 
the shape of the face, the stature* and sometimes the character Of the hair 
also, resemble the Polynesian type*'. Also in the Shortland Islands beside 
black skin and frizzy hair, hair was found "which is almost straight and 
with small boys often curly with large spirals'* and there w'ere also indivi¬ 
duals with light brown skin "who resembled those of Malaita Island'^ whose 
inhabitants we have found to be the lightest skinned of all the SoLomoti 
Islands. Thurswald further mentions that in the chiefly families of Mono 
and Alu lighter skin can often be found ^). It b impossible that this mixture 
coutd have been brought about by the existing trading rdatious because 
the following regions have contact through reciprocal commercial relatious: 
Shortland Islands, Enin. Buka^ ChoiseuI, Roviana, not to mention the 
relations brought about by Gorai w'ho e.xtcnded his chieftainship over the 
Shortland TslandSp the coasts of EotigainviUe, Ghoiseulp and even Enka 3 ), 
Ail these, howe\^cr, are regions of the black-skinned Solomon Islanders. 
The aiTi\'al of light-skinned individuals is in fact not rare in Bougainville 
and the Shortland Tslands to which they had been blown by the wind. The 
chief Gorai informed Parkissoh of 16 occasions on vfhich llght-skicmed 
people drifted over, some of whom remained a long time upon one of the 
Shortland Islands^ Parkinson was moreover informed of the arrival of 
light-skinned people on the north-east end e^f Bougamville, on the little 
island Tekareu in the south (these latter, according to Parkinson, seem 
to have been people from Ontong Java) and in Numantima-*). Do these 
people furnish the reason for the existence of the light-skinned and wavy- 
haired elements mentioned above? It is tvidcut that to decide this question 
other anthropological data mtist be taken into account, but as mentioned 
in the introduction to this study* data indispensable for a satisfactory com¬ 
parative investigation of this problem for the whole of Melanesia arc still 
lacking. This applies also to the particular region of Bougainville and the 
Shortland Islands, wdth w’hich we are at the moment concerned. We have 
seen, however, that Bego became chief, which agrees with the fact that the 
stone-using immigrants in the other regions of ^felanesia also seized the 
right of chieftainship. On the other hand it has been mentioned that the 


1) TnewWALD R. m !01, asft IJ3, Thtirnwaui H. m 3, 30, Blackwood «1 429, 
CnraNtHY 145 lOl, NEvrRHAXN 6 tl 7 etc Z) Thukswald m Prai_ m ^ 
309, Rims TH 51, Guffy 31S 27S, J) TmiltKwAiii S7S I m, Ttl 39, SAX 120, 122, 
S»8 136, »83 351-353, TRUaNwAui H. SSO 21^, WniELa 93e 36, Guf^y 3!4 14, 21, 
30, PakkiNson 630 494, 501 f, «49 IW, Ribbk 714 59, FiNSoi 236 47, 277, Frikzi 
2?3 Si, CMlNNtsv 145 m etL etc. 4J ParktNson 631 10/f. 
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more recent btack-skmned Sotomon Islanders became the present chiefs. 
Now, if Thur^wald frequently finds light skin in chiefly families this is 
an influtsice which can only be attributed to the stone- using immigrants. 

Buka and Buka Passa^: It ts well known that the inhabitants of Buis 
and Northern Bougainville, whose skin is almost black and w'ho have 
frizay hair, are among the darkest people of the whole of Melanesia. Some 
individuals, however, have a skin of lighter colour, which is much admired 
by the people. Curly and wavy hair also occurs and occasionally even 
straight hair. The noses and the facial index var>’ considerably. Even 
epicanihus occurs but is rare, and the cheekbones are sometimes promi¬ 
nent The problem of these light-skinned elements is still more com¬ 

plicated here than it is in the Shortland Islands and Buin, for trading 
relations (though from what date we have no means of judging) not only 
e.'cist reciprocally betiveen the Buka tribes and between Buka and North 
Bougainiidlle. but also with Nissan, Carteret, Tanga and New Ireland 
thus penetrating into the area of the light-skinned Melanesians. Canoes, 
blown off from Sikaiana, Ontong Java, Tasman Islands, Marqueen Island, 
Ndguria, the Gilberl Islands and also from the Carolines, arrived in Buka 
and Bougainville and on Saposa Island. Parkinson met people who had 
drifted from the Trobriand Islands^). This afflux might of course explain 
the existence of light-skinned and Straight-haired eiemeuts in the region w'ith 
which we are concerned, but it must once more be emphasized that a 
solution of this question depends upon other anthropological data and tibat 
detailed information is still tacking. Since there is clear evidence of the 
presence of the light-skinned stone-using immigrants in this r^ion, die 
possibility of the Jight-skinned elements of the present population being 
due to the influence of the stone-using immigrants must at least be ad¬ 
mitted, The identity of their Melanesian language, race, and social organi¬ 
zation intensified as It is by close contact such as intermarriage in both 
districts, form of Buka and the northern coast of Bougainville a cultural 
unit *). For this reason Blackwood, in her work Both Sides of Btdio 
Passage, trcates both these r^ons together, a proceeding w'hich we shall 
follow in this study. 

In this area Dlackw'OOD discovered stones which show definite traces 
of handiwork, being shaped like pillars and, in some cases, having designs 
incised upon them. Blackwood examined five of these:, and heard of at 
least two others which appear to belong to the same categon’. The stone 


I) Blackwood 75 20? f, 76 13 f, 108, pADKnrsoir 63d 477 f, 636 Zi5, CiuKKEKy 146 
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pillar at Yame Islmd off th« west coast of Buka was oot standing 
BtACKwooD saw it, hot prone on the groiind. Only a portion of it remainsp 
a length of about 5 feetn the bottom part being obviously broken off. Its 
diameter is rather less than a foot at the bottom, its widest part, ft tapered 
slightly towards ihc top* which was rounded. There were no designs on it. 
No one could tell how it was brokenp or vrhat had become of the rest of it. 
The stone pillar at Btopan on the north end of Buka stands In the bush 
on the site of a former village. A coconut tree had fallen cm it and broken 
it into three pieces. One piece, two feet in height, was still standiug. It 
was firmly cmbedde|d in the ground and seemed to go down for some 
distance, A second piece, one and a half feel longp lay on the ground beside 
the upright piece. The top section with rounded end. three feet longp lay 
with its upper end tilted against the piece lying on the ground. A pattern 
was incised on both sides of it in lo>v relief. On the east coast of Buka* 
some four or five mil^ to the south of Ihopinp there is another stone 
pillar which appears to be unbroken. It stands about feet highp and 
is nut quite circular in section' Its longer diameter measures 12 inches and 
Its shorter 9 inches. The stone has several incised designsp not as deeply 
cut or as well executed as those on the stone at Iltopan, and differently 
arranged. At LonahaOp till farther down the east coast of Buka, there are 
the remains of anoUicr round pillar similar to the others. It shows signs 
of mutilation. About feet of it remains. There is no sign of any in¬ 
cised paLiem on it. On North Bougainville coast about half-way between 
Gomen and Run, at a fomier site of a village there is an uncarved portioa 
of a stone pillar which originally must have been similar to those on Buka. 
Only a piece measuring 2^/2 f®^ still standing p it appears to be the top 
section of a pillarp since its end is rounded like all the others. It is said 
to go doivn a long way into the ground. One stone pillar was said to be at 
Raua Plantation, on the coast of Bougainville several miles to the east of 
KurtatchL Another is reported on the west coast of Bukap near the R. C. 
Mission at Eonolui, but Blackw^ood personally did not sec them. (Among 
the stones used in rain magic in Kurtatchip there w^ere very large 

ones, the largest perhaps 2 feet high, standing up on end"')- Although 
Blackwoou does not mention the association of these stones with the 
megalithic stone pillars, it nevertheless seems probahICp from Blacsw'ood*s 
description and from the photograph which accompanies her text that these 
stones also were originally monolithic stone pillars). At Tiop fsland at the 
north-eastern corner of Bougainville there is a group of stones which are 
not pillars, but flat slabs of Umestonep apparently unworked. There is no 
trace of a design upon them. There are two large slabs and two smaller 
ones. One of the large slabs stands upright* the two smaller ones, also 
uprightp are at its base* the other large slab lies flat 00 the ground. It 
seemed to be quite firmly embedded* hut the natives could give Blackwood 
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no information as to whether It had fallen or whether this wa^ its original 
position. When a child is bom to a w^oman who 1$ of the lineage of the 
man to whom the stonea belong, the child's mother brings the bab}^ to the 
place, a pig is killed and cut upt and the stones are w'ashed with its blood. In 
olden days it was customary' on these occasions to make a raid into the 
moi^tains, bring hoine a prisoner^ cat him and bring his head to the 
stones ivith the child: the head was then buried underneath the stones. A 
short time before Blackwood s visits fragments of a human skull had been 
discovered in the Ticmity of the stones during some digging in connection 
with a new building for the Mission. Since the natives profeased entire 
Ignorance With regard to the stone pillars, Blackwood is of opinion that 
the pillars had been set up in times past so that all memory of them has 
disappeared. One of the missionaries told Blackwood that he understood 
fjorn the natives that the stones had been put np in times long past as 
memprials to dead chiefs. But no mention of anything of this sort vras 
made to Blackw'ood in the course of her extensive inquiries Because 
of certain ceremonies performed in connection w'lth all these stones s) 
Blackwood expresses the opinion that the pillars and slabs of Buka and 
BongainviUc^may have forirned part of a fertilily ritual In my opinion^ 
BlackW'ood s coneJusion is, however^ not at all convincing^. From the 
ceremonies upon which Blackwood bases her opbion and which need not 
be described here In detail, it is not by any means certain whether their 
^sociation with the megaliihic stone^work is not qf a secondary nature. It 
is true that the second-hand information which Blackw'dod records, and 
according to which the stones were memorials to the dead chiefs, is not 
of great importance if the ignorance of the natives regarding these stones 
ts borne in mindi. Nevertheless^ in vieiv of the examples quoted in the 
course of this study it is highly probable that this is the meaning of these 
stones, and this will, Iti fact, be manifest from the mythological cadence. 
It would l>c desirable to know more about the bones found accidently 
and not by an expert near the stone slabs on Ttop Island before 
Blackwood s visit to the spot. Blackwood docs not seem to have examined 
these finds^ 

Blackivood gives the following informalion regarding stone walls of 
the Buka Passage^); '^Most villages are feieed except where ihcv face 
the shore. In the beach villages the fence is made of stones and chunks of 
coral rock, in the cliff villages of saplings pni in green and left to grow. 
It does not seem to be a survival of an old stockade, but a recent innovation, 
erected at the instance of the Govenunent with the idea of keeping the 
pigs away from the dvrcllings". 


1) BiAtKwoop 76 5JI-540, PL 77a, b. 7B, Tfti, b, SO, IS 219. 
cereiuonics see: Blac*:w^ood 76 L 3} 76 540. 4) 76 21. 
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Fishing of bonito is of great importance ^). Much magical procedure 
is invol^fcd in fishing of all ktnds:, but especially in bonito fishing. Only 
men catch bonito. "'The older boys take part in h while still wearing the 
upi (the initiation hat)* but I dtd not hear of any ceremony corresponding 
to the ''making malaohu" in connection with a boy*s first fishing «- 
pedition”, says Eu^ckwood ^). We thus rccogniae the extreme limit to 
which the malaohu ceremonies have extended; wc have shown the connec- 
lion of these rites with the stone-using immigrants in the Eastern SolonMH 
Islands. Real shark cult does not exist here, but in Kurtatchi some ghosts 
are believed to become snakes* crocodiles and especially sharks ®). 

Sacred Plants. Coieiis Eltunei var. (iag) is grown in taro gardens,^ 
since it IS supposed to ensure a good crop; the leaves are used in die 
ceremoiiial of betrothal which perhaps has reference to the bride's future 
fertility j the leaves are also used in magic to prevent sunstroke, and in 
the ceremony for a pregnant woman. Colem sp^ (munte) Leaves are used in 
magic to induce sleep. Leave$ of Cordyiine terminalis (ta'uii) are worn 
in the first mensinialion ceremony to ensure that the flux will not occur 
again too quickly. Cordyiine is also planted in the taro garden to make 
the taro grow well. After burial a cordylme is planted in a special' comer 
of the garden. The name of the dead man is called out, and if the cordyiine 
bends over, it is a sign that the man's spirit is silting on it, A man* who 
pretendg jt is hiavy, carries the cordyiine with the dead man's spirit to the 
dead man^s house, and plants the cordyiine in the house. Then the dead 
man's spirit stays inside the bouse. In the case of earth burial ■which was 
introduced by missionaries, cordyliues w^ere planted at the head and foot 
of the grave "to mark the spot. This was the reason given", says Black¬ 
wood* "but the use of cordylines ■would appear to be traditional, since 
these plants are connected with death* as wdl as having other ritual sig¬ 
nificance, in the old bdief^V To catch a large number of pigs ihe pig nets 
are whipped wnth cordyiine; cordyiine leaves are also used in min magic; 
to strengthen a child, the child's body i$ rubbed with a mixture containing 
among other things the leaves of the two varieties of cordyiine ^'takop" 
and "'tom-tom", Cordyiine ferrea (ariko) is used in medicine. To take 
revenge on a woman who refused her favours, the woman is struck with 
a croton leaf (sising) to make her menstruate continuously; in rain inagic 
sising leaves and leaves and roots of takuruts {another croton) are used; 
sislng roots are further used m love magic and in ram magic; crotons are 
sometimes planted between the houses^ since they are valued for their 
colours or their properties as "medicine''^ Leaves of ciythrina (wanono) 
are used in a medicine for ihe delivery of a child; cycas sp. (kiki'ie) 


l) Botiitos &rt called ^^alun'^ whkii corresiKinrb to the Folyncstan word 
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leafmidnbs are used to make mourning belts; evodJa hortensis (owen, 
pawen) is used as a protection against ghosts ^). 

Prehistoric objects. At Petats. Blackwood saw "a few spe¬ 
cimens of stone pestles (akon) similar to the larger of the two examples 
figured by Parkinson" (of Bougainville) '■*). “These are still used for 
cracking almonds, but the people say that they are too lazy to tnake them 
nowadays ®)”. 

Mythological evidence. With regard to the stone pillar of 
Yam Island, the story, as related by a Pororan Island native, runs as 
follows: The stone was brought on a raft from some place a long way 
off in the days w'hcn the people had not yet learned how to make canoes. 
There came with it tw'o women who were lighter in colour and quite 
different in appearance from the local population. These two women went 
to live at Poroian, but one of them was always coming over to Yame to 
weep at this stone for her people. After a time there arose a quarrel between 
the people of Vamc and the people of Pororan, and the Yame people said 
the woman teas not to come over any more. So the Pororan people came 
at night and took away the stone, but before they landed it, a storm arose 
and capsized the raft, and the stone made its way back to Yame. The 
woman still persisted in going over to weep at it, so the Yame people 
killed her^). 

Here again we find a clear tradition of the arrival of the stone-using immi¬ 
grants iutioduclng stone-work, immigrants, who came from a place a long 
way off and who were lighter in colour, thus completely agreeing with the 
many stone-using immigrants of the other parts of Melanesia. If, as the 
story says, one of the women always came over to weep at the stone for 
her people, this seems to indicate that this stone had been erected in 
memory of the dead, thus agreeing in Its function with all the other mono¬ 
liths of Melanesia. Therefore I think we can now assume that this must 
also^ have been the reason for the erection of the stone pillars mentioned 
earlier. 

The other myths contain a certain number of themes which, in the 
other parts of Melanesia, we have found to be associated with the stone- 
using immigrants, but these associations do not appear with the same degree 
of clearness as is the case in the other regions. As in the stories about 
Okeru, Porana, Tebu and Panaga(?) of the Shortland Islands and 
^ulhcrn Bougainville, also according to the Kuriatchi myth, there was a 
time when they had no knowledge of the sexual act, but men copulated with 
W'Omcn at their armpits. The proper w'ay to do it was taught first to the 
people of Tsiraun (Nissan), by a man named in different versions Uskawu 
and Manalchire, w'ho came from a long distance on a raft *), Like the m^ n 
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who in the Sfiorlland Islands climbs into ihc slci\ iht cukure hero Panaga 
of Motunap and others, he abolished the old method of cutting the children 
out of their mother'' 5 ^ w^omb resulting in the death of I he mother and 
introduced the nonnal kind of birth ^), This innovation, according lo the 
Buka ston'p was introduced into Buka by the man Porana (whom m Alu 
we have seen to be the founder of normal intercourse and who is also known 
in ChoiseuI) 2) who is said to have come from Nissan Island to Hanahan on 
Buka on the hack of a turtle. Tiiurnwald calls Porana a "culture 
bringer"®)* As mentioned, the theme of the first introduction of normal 
intercourse b recorded in connection with Okeru the brother of Kugui 
(Shortland Islands and Buin), and Panaga of Motuna was described as 
the first adulterer and the introducer of normal birth. Kugui and Panaga 
we have seen to be culture heroes, and w^e have shown their relationship with 
the stone-using immigrants. Are we entitled to conclude ihat the im¬ 
migrants who, in Kurtatchi and Buka are associated with the same mytho¬ 
logical themes (Porana and Uskawy) belong to the same group of stone- 
using culture heroesp although further deeds are not recorded of them ? 
This identification is perhaps also supported by the fact that Uskawu came 
from a long distance on a raft like the Jight'-skinned women who intro¬ 
duced stone pillars; Porana, on the other hand, came from Nissan which 
was a halting place also in the migration of Uskawu. 

According to a Buka legend, the island was created when a god and 
goddess arrived out of the south (Bougainville) and, travdliag in a mon 
(canoe) to the northward, the isbnd of Buka arose in the wake of the mon* 
At various intervals the god threw away the husks of betel nut which he 
was chewing and these, in turn, became the small islands of the west coast 
of Buka We have no direct proof that these characters were slone-u$ing 
immigrants. It is probable that the mon is more recent than the stone-using 
immigrants, and that it can be attributed to the culture of the ^'betel- 
people” That the god chews held does not necessarily imply that he was 
also its introduceTj although the mention of the mon and betel-chcwing 
would strongly favour the possibility that he was actually a fepresentative 
of the * betel-people^'. Should e his be so* this mytli either con tains a sjncre- 
tism, or the theme of the creation of islands belongs equally to the culture 
of the bet cl-people and the stone-using immigrants. The direction from 
which these people came would also support the theory that they ivere not 
fltone-ysing immigrants. For, whereas it i$ more or less certain that all the 
slone-usmg immigrants came to Buka from the north-west, these people, 
on the contrary, came from llae south, Now^ the only people who, to our 
knowledge, came from this direction w^ere the Mono-Aln Mdanesians who, 
from the Shortland Islands along the coasts of Bougainville, came to Buka 


1) Blackwood 125 f. 2} For the Qioiseul version see: TiEuvKWALD ST& I 
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and even to Nis^san, Aneri, Tanga, etc. as has already been mentbned. And 
since these Melanesians can most probably be identified ulth River's 
'' betd-people", wc are very likely faced with a migration of Melanesians 
and nol with a migration of the stone-using immigrants. 

The origin of the coconut is described in the following way: The younger 
of two brothers met his death by an accident (Us natun; varies in different 
versions) and the elder brother planted his head. In course of time a 
coconut tree grew up out of his mouth. Fram this tree there arose all the 
coconut palms that now exist i). We thus again encounter the theme so 
often found in association with [he $tone-using immigrants in the Short- 
land IslaudSp Buin, Flarida, Malaitap Hiw, Lambunibu, Big Nambas, Epl, 
TannSp and Futuna. But more detailed information is not given in our pre¬ 
sent story about the two brotherSp so that their relationship with the stone¬ 
using immigrants can only be indirectly inferred 2), 

According to a story' of Pororan Island, the coconut was once a very 
tall tree whose top reached into ihe Several birds tried to reach the 
top^ but failed^ and finally a flying fox succeeded in getting to the Lop 
and shaking down some eoconuts. Then from the lop of the tree he 
threw coconuts and bread-fniit and mangoes, and all the other fruits that 
grow on trees. Before this they bad had none of them^). Does this mean 
that all fruit trees came from the wiUi w*hich wc know the stone-using 
immigrants to be closely associated? Unfortunately the story is not suf¬ 
ficiently clear on this point. 

According to a story of North BougainvillCp the practice of cannihalisni 
was taught the people by a wroman who gav't her daughter and her son-in-law 
pieces of her own flesh saying it was pig* When the two discovered the 
truth and the woman w'anted to beat them, they ran away and dimbed up 
a tree. The vfoman dimbed behind them^ but the tw^o caused her to fall, 
so that she is killed. The man arid the w^onmn w'ent up into the sl^ "*), Here 
again we have the characteristic flight up a tree before an ogre, and his 
final destruction (which, in the numerous analogous storieSp is effected bv 
letting go the cord on which the ogre tried to climb) as in the story' of Qat 
of the Banks Islands (herc^ however^ by the rebounding of the irce)p in 
the story of Matiktiki with the while children (Tanna, Futunap Aniw’a)i 
and similarly in the hialaiEa Island story. Here again w'C have the theme 
of the climb Into the sky^ so characteristic of (he stone-using smmigraiils 6), 


1) Black wocje 76 396r Tliis conned ion is even less definite froni ihc story 
cf the orijfin oE bananas which flfieakA anW of a min who plmtccl whld bananas, 
thus itilroducing their cdtivalion. But notlilng else is known of lhi$ man. Sec 
Blackwodo 76 356l 3) Blackwisoo 76 29(>, 4) Black wwn 76 530, 77 75 f; for 

the same story in the Sliortland Islands but with tio eonneetion with cannihallstn 
or the climbing up inio the slty seei Wkeh-ek 933 47. S) A natural roefe was 
shown as the body of the woman who was kdledp and wl^□ turned into stone. One 
informant $aid that one of the me^ilhic stone pilEara standing at the foot of a 
tritiniv tree—the tree on which the man and the woman aseended inlo the skv_ 
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The foUdwing myth is curreni, ^ith local variations, throughout the 
whole of Buka and North Bongainville. All the people fled before the 
ravages of a man-killing being who on Buka is described as a fierce boar, on 
Bougainville as a giant man or a ghost woman. According to the Kurlatdii 
versioii the people fled to Nissan. One old woman was left behind, in spite 
of her entreaties to the fleeing canoes to take her on board. She bore two 
50ns as the result of intercourse with a banana. When they grew up, they 
slew the monsterp found wives from the people who now returned, and be¬ 
came the ancestors of the iw^o inaiD dans This myth of a woman who^ left 
behind by the others, gives birth to one or tvvo sons who kill the man-eating 
monsterp has repeatedly been encountered; in a simitar way the Saa woman 
whOp In her labour, causes all the canoes to sink gives birth to '"Bom-by-the- 
Side-of^a-Bow'’^ who is identical w'lth Qat and+ who, like Warohunuga, the 
Qat of San Chris to val, kills the man-eating animals. The siniilarit)' is even 
stronger m the Santa Cruz [dand myth of the sister of the ten fQat) 
brothers; when her brothers fled before ihe mail'eating ogre^ she was left 
behind owing to her big fool with w^hich she caused all the canoes to sink. 
Her two sonSp whom she conceives from two lizards penetrating her throaty 
a|^ kill the ogre. In the same way the ogre was killed the two light- 
skinned sons of Qat's sister in Mae wo. A simiLar story was found on 
Tanna, w^hich^ as will be remembered, contained elements of the Matiktiki 
story (the tarroboration of the ogress death by the birds)^ elements, W'hose 
assodations with the Qat story have been explained. In these circum¬ 
stances, our present story must be considered as belonging to the cycle of 
stories of the stone-using immigTants; for the mother of the heroes, ac¬ 
cording to the MaevQ and Santa Cnns story', is Qat*s sister* and according 
to the Ulawa story mother* The fact that* in some versions of the 

North Bougainville and Buka my^thi features vvhich we have learned to be 
chameteristic of the stone^using tmmigrants are ascribed to this woman, is 
additional proof that the present story belongs to ihe culture of the stone- 
using immigrants. At Saposa Island north-w^est of Buka, this old woman is 
called Morena, and it is said that she created the land for them, taught 
them how to get food, and at] kinds of crafts and gave them thdr dan 
organiKation. At Tiop Island the woman is called Topfsbi'e Now, we 
have found the building up of land and the creation of fond and crafts to be 
some of the most charactcrictic features of the sloiie-using culture heroes. 
The Nissan people said that the story originally belonged to them, and 
add, that when the bones of the nionster lay on the ground a snake ate sotne 
of them and turned into a pig which was the origin oi all the pigs on 
Nissan, from where thq? were sent to all the other islands. Is there any 
connection between this snake and the figona snakes of San ChrisEoval 


rcprespnicd iht wicmim w]i& killed, but tlii$ denied by the other Jiati%e 4 . 
Blackwood 77 74 Therefore this notated Atatcment is probably of little or no valut 
1 } Blackwood 7S 210, Tfi 37-J5^, 77 67, 72 f. 2) Blaocwoop 7e J7-19. 
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Mabita^ Florida etc. whicJi also were the <reaior$ of pigfs? Our present 
knowledge tioe5 not permit us to draw lliis conclusion. But it is perhaps 
significant that the origin of pigs is associated with the ogre story, which 
itself bdongs to the culture of the stone-u^ing immigrants and that pigs 
are said to have spread from Nissan^ w^hidi have seen to be a haJiing 
place ol some of the culture hemes of this region. Discussing the problems 
vrhich are raised by this myth, Haudon in a letter to EutCKwooD wrote i): 
**The relation betw'een the "two brothers" and the Oceanic Brethren (Qat- 
Tangaloa, etc,) is obscure, though doubtless there is some connection. It 
seems evident that some syncretism has taken place. We have to take into 
account the original Papuan stratum in Melanesia and various successive 
waves of culture from In<lbnesia i do not see how we can with, our 
present knowledge differentiate belw^een the tales and cults of the various 
layers," It is certainly this syncretism which makes it so difficult to work 
our the mythology of the stone-using immigrants. But I think that, in spite 
of all these difficulties, we have nevertheless succeeded in the present work 
in disentanglmg these myths. 

Nissan: Here wt come to the extreme limit of the Solomon Islands^ From 
the many records which exist we are well acquainted with the hislor)* of this 
inland. According to one tradition, the island was peopled by invaders 
coming from the Polynesian Abgarris Islands. Later the island was in- 
\radcd by dark-skinned Buka Islanders who are probably responsible for 
the partial csterminattQn of the light-skinned Polynesians. It is probable 
that these immigrating Solomon IsLanders ajc the last vestiges in this 
direction of the Mono-Alu migration 2 ), a migration which we have seen 
10 be of recent date ®)* lii race, language^ Md culture the present inhabitants 
of Nissan, particularly in the eastern part of the island, are Buka people^), 
but lit the neighbouring Pinepil in the north, a light-skinned New Ireland 
population is to be found which* according to most writers, can be traced 
td trading relations with Aneri, whose people arc actually of the New 
Ireland t}T^' Aneri Island imports many articles from Tanga, Tabat, 
Simberi and New' Ireland and exports them via PLnepil to Nissan. Since 
Nissan, on the other hanci, has intensive trading relations with the homeland 
Buka, this island is really a trading centre for the Bismarck Archipelago 
and the Solomon Islands s). 

J) Blackw^ooi^ TX 74 . 21 ThubhwalI) IftJ lOt U, NEvzuMAiiH G13 5 f, 3> The 

hiatory of the Carteret Islands h verj^ similar. Here loo, ihc Buka Jn%'asion, which 
is said to have taken place three generations ago overlaid an earlier LtBht-skinned 
PolyncSTin population. PahkiKsoK G30 472, 47fi, 5^, 631 109, 633 I, 63ii 272 f, Bav 
634 4, TmjaNWAUj Alt 103, FrK&cn 136 47, FtrEurajci 271 296, Brgw'h 163 343 f* 
Sa^J^rE Ml 41, BuacEJi 113 171. 4) Soit^ 7a 399 f, Paakiksok 636 473,47&, Blacx- 

WOOD 76 382, FaiEC^nuci Z72 290, Sointe S37 41, 144, BuxCeji 113 176. 5) PAaxiifSOH 

633 I, JO, 63A 274, FamtiEEm 27| 121, lU 290, KHAUSt 44$ 67, 87 f, 92, 96, 121. laJ, 

157 f, TKirtaNWAl.6 104 lD7fC LuscHaN 304 294 f, Soao: 788 396, Fikech 236 43, Sfl, 
m, 177, SU. 
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The houses on Nissan ^tand about 7 apart and as a 

protection against pigs the gaps between the houses arc closed in front at^ 
behind by a stone wall of heaped up coral blocks. The space thus enclosed 
is used as a garden in which an ornamental shrub with variegated leaves 
is cultivated. The other gardens are also protected by walls (bilit) of coral 
Stones and logs to prevent the pigs from getting in *). We are unable to 
determine from the present sources of information whether the existing 
stone-work goes back to the Polynesian inhabitants, or whether it is due to 
the contact with the islands off New Ireland. More detailed info^ation is 
nece<isarv before we can come to any decision regarding the distribution 
of stone-work on Nissan Island, and it is essential particubrly to know 
whether this stone-work is also found in the eastern part of the lalan 
which to-dav is inhabited by the Buka immigrants. FaliiOEaici's mfomiia- 
tion applies to Balel village in the extreme north-west of Nissan opposite 
Ptnepil, but we do not know whether this applies exclusively to this 
^nllage. We have previously shown that Nissan was also one of the halting 
places of the stone-using immigrants on their migiation to Buka. 


THE BISMAECK ARCHIPELAGO 


NtxP frehndl Dark-sldnned frizzy-haired elements are found side by side 
with light-skinned elements all over this island. Very light-skiiined people 
are found in the north-west side by side with dark skins, and in the north¬ 
east wavy hair is also met with. In Lesu the skin is brown, and a myth 
chaTactcristically speaks of a woman who had two husbands, and who had a 
decided preference for the one who bad the lighter skin. Generally spe^ug, 
on the east coast the skin varies from light to dark brown, and in the 
southern part of the island also the skin is relatively fair, although me 
Melanesian type prevails, Muliatna shows the same physical charactensljcs 
as Tanga Island, but then, Muliama is a Tanga colony*). The trading 
relations cover a relatively small area. The east coast (the villages Fisoa, 
Lesu, Lemeris, for Instance) has trading relations with Tabar; the southern 
regions (e.g. Lambell, Kandass, and Siari) trade with Ancri Island; Tanp, 
Lamassa, Kandass, Laor, etc. trade with Mioko and the Gazelle 
sula, and the northern regions have trading relations with New Hannover >, 
Around the men’s houses in New Ireland there is a spacious triangular 
courtyard (antein) fenced In by a nwtangular wall called cribn balat of 


n Krause 440 72, mU Frieddoci 171 M, fia 40, 268 PL 11, Scmtnii *S8 m 
Thuwtwacd 1*4 109. 2) Kkameu 436 IS, KaXiira-BANSow 4M 259. Parkikms ^ 

250 PoWREKMAtm 678 231. Giwctkzs-Stwha» 306 IB f. BCiiira 110 J, 

%i Zowxa 589 283, Bluk 84 29. Cmsmav 149 SfflU^mmiAu^ «1B 6. 

n«i tfi 2ifi 31 FtssCrt 136 42, aiS, 394 f. 238 I 139. PawcdIsoK 630 261, 283. 285. 
GSi6iTO^£CT?iAx'308 38, Si, 72. m 160. Kiambi-Basmow 438 206. Cuimfzsv 148 
29, pDlVEEftKAElB F7S 22, etc. 
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coral stones about three feet high* Sonictimes this wall is v^^jy thick (itt 
Komalabu village it was almost 7 feet thick) 0. Access to this couri3rard is 
over the wall by meaiis of the forked trunk of a big tree^ the ''Einsteiggabel” 
as Kbameh-Eannow calls it Women are not permitted to enter. These 
forked trunks, which in some cases are car^'ed with fishes, sharks> snakes, 
crocodiles, or human heads, are called *'imtanangas", i*e+ “^e of the 
demon". They are believed to prevent evil spirits from totering the men^s 
house. Every men's bouse bdongs to a certain chief whose relatives are 
buried in the rectangular courtyard (antein). Thc$e “^Einsteiggabdn" are 
of particular interest^ since they are apparently Identical with the forked 
posts of India^ South-east Asia, etc, although their function is different. 
From their very name "eye of the demon" and their power to protect 
against evil spirits it is obvious that they are more than a pimple carved 
stair-way* It is moreover probable that there are other examples of forked 
wooden posts Lp Melanesia. Thus a certain ntimhet of malanggaiis show 
some kind of fork^)^ It may further be noted that this formation is found 
On many masks and skull effigies of South Malekula^)* Willitsck^ who 
discusses the "Gabelhok'^ in Melanesia mentions its occurrence also in the 
Admiralty Islands, and he Is of opinion that certain caiiDe shields of the 
Sepik, and certain roof dccoraticms of New Caledonia are like wise "Gabel- 
holzer" *), 1 have no mteution of dtsoissing this problem at greater length 
here^ but wc shall perceive that the stone-using immigrants were present 
in aH the regions mentioned, so that in Melanesia, as well as hi all the 
other regions, the "'Gabelholz'" forms part of the me^llthtc culture. 

The stone walls surrounding the men's houses Mfiih the *'Ein&tciggabeLn" 
are found on the whole of the north-east coast, extending south as far as 
MuUama, and it is not until we get south of Muliama that w^ooden fences 
are found. The stone ivalls occur on the west coast, as far as I know, only 
in Kono, Konialabu, and Rehenedel, i-e, villages situated on the narrowest 
part of the island S), 

In Southern New Ireland, although there are no stone walls around the 


1) FrIEkExiCi Z6§ 147 records the word for ^'Stcmuinlrlcdnnjt’*, “a oro na-at^' in 
the village of Lajiia.-5sa- 2) Peijcel 647 4J, hJiAMEt m PI. 30, 31 Nr. 7. 3) SrEl- 

SEU 7M PL 84 ti^ I PL n fiff. 5, PL 95 fig. 3, PL M tig. 2 etc. 4) Wilutsch 
962 338 ff. S) PoCM 67® 10 (Bclik and the whole norUi coast), KiaUer ASS 62 
(Middle New JrelandJ, 69, PL 17. p. 22 (Lanasong), 30 {Hambi). fig 4, p. 2t, 
Keamm-Ea^ow 177 CKomatabn) PL 88^ p. 4 (south of Namatanai), 355 f 
{north oF Mnliama, Lokon, Kono* Kehtntdek etc) fig. I p. S* fig- SO p 164, p. 163 
(Rehenedd), 2(lt f (Lemeris)* 235 1, 207. Z7J, (Lamasong). 57, (MiiljaFua). 67 
(Sohnn)^ 74 (Pel Ik)* 124, fig, 61 p- 12^, p- 70 (north ol Namalariai). 132, \99 
(Loasigi)^ 277 (Lamasong), fig. 131, p, 236 (Ldrt Dlstricl+ Lenuat Tillage, NzuJiAtrss 
662 76 (Nokon). FieedSuci 271 165, Pkekel MT 46^ E4S 44, 46, 64S S2S (Lauan), Baowfc 
103 164 (Kudukadu), Schlaginiiaufek SI7 216 (Polon), 214, 820 1 f (Muliama), 
fiZL 824, 826. GmoVCs 30S 3J4, 345, Bug<n:K tl3 161 (Namatanai), Hesse 3S7 22, 
Neviisuaxk fill 127, 129, fil4 16 (Lokon District)* 24-36 (Northern District:), 30. 
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inen'fi In the districts Uiurp Kaiidas$^ and Pugii$ch i^ach bouse is 

sumcptinded by a wall of coral stones 
At Matakama (Makataua) on the south-west coa^t ''die entrance to the 



Fig. 14. X{en'$ house surrounded by stotie wall, Komalsibu villagCp New Ireland 
(after KsAiiER-BAvmow 4^9 177}. 


village was closed by stones in such a manner as to permit the passage 
of one abreast; but the structure had fallen into ruins"^®). 

Straucii gives the following somewhat vague description of the houses 
of the Catarine Harbour region on the west coast®): “'Die Grenaen der 
immer of fmen Veranda waren mit einer Reihe von Slcinen awischen den 
Pfoslen beaeichricu Of ter hat das Dach an einem Ende einen Ausschuitt^ 
d-h. die Veranda nahm nidit die gauze Lifigsseite des Hauses eiOp in solchen 
Fallen war diese ''Slesngrenze'' dodi weiter fortgcfuhrt, einerseits in der 
Richlung der Pfosten der Veranda, andererseits in der Richtung der 
Schmalseite. Ob diese irgend cincu praktischen oder audem besondem 
2week hat, ist nichl erkiiudei worden"' ■*). 

Similar stone arrangements seem to exist in the village of Mesi on the 
west coasts Keajier-Bannow£) gives the following description: ^'Aroumi 
the different parts of the village (here were stone walls, and in the inner 
part, the village place was neatly covered with gravel.,.. In front of the 


1> GRAEDKEA^SrteitAif 300 103, Farkotson £30 291. 2) Pfeil CSS 73. 3> *M7 

92, siniilar Z62 228. 4) This information is of interest in i&i luuch ^ the Ditanuc 

Harbour region, Lt the second landing place ot the (3" 11,5^ ISl* 39^0 

probably corresponds to the area of the Naiama tribe, where the latiguagc is 
Papuan— very rare in this island, Fotrticttta 27Z 270 f, 2SS, 271 U2, 7S$ 3S, Kbamcr 
438 17; regarding the languages see also: GRAONiu-STrPHA)fl JtK^ 149 , PowDEaMAXEt 
«7S 19, Ray 9, Pfetl SSS Z86 etc. etc. S) 438 1^0, fig. 69 p. 179. 
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Fig. IS. "EiMteiggater’ in RcIicdkIc]:, New Ireland (after K*ameb-Bai™ow 

429 , Fig. SQ). 

wcrt possibly used as seats", but KftAaEE-BANjiow was unable to verify 
this use. 

A similar descriplion is given by FriedeeicI 0 with regard to Logun 


-• 
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doors of the houses ther^: tisvially a scniSdrcie of single sioocs which 


Fip. 16. Hduic* in M»i villti^e. Ntw IreS^nd (aflcr Kb^mee-BaknoW 4S9 179). 


and I^ambu village. "The groimd inside and outside the houses 
with stones. Every courtyard pointing in the diTection of the village place is 


I ) 271 83 . 
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surrounded by big flat stones. These stones, which are laid down in the 
paving like a mosaic form a kind of 5tcine wall seeming to protect the 
courtyards they surround against mtruders"*^ 

On Lambom Island on the southern ejclrenilty ol New Ireland^ the 
villages are separated from each other by stone walls (woronat)^ 3 feet 4 
inches high, of loosely heaped up coral blocks. One house stood upon a 
little stone foundation, as is also the case of the houses of Likibki on the 
south-east coast. Similar stone wails run along the shore. The gronnd in 
front of the houses is w^dl levelled and paved with stones; the floors of the 
houses are made in a similar manner. The space in front of the men's 
houses is rectangular* fenced in by a Stone wall, and planted with coconut 
palms. Along the stone walls aromatic plants and variegated ornamental 
shrubs arc planted, so that the necessary dancing decorations may be always 
at hand 1), 

By compariiig the neighbouring cultures^ Graedner and Stephan 
reached the conclusion that Lambom rslandn which the earlier discoverers 
from Carteret to Belcher found to be uninhabited, and which w'as found 
to be inhabited only after iSSo^), '^has been peopled from different 
directions, probably fnom King village as well as from ^veral villages On 
the east coast, possibly also from Munbssa and Likiliki''* They further 
pointed out that the culture also showed some similarities with Ancri and 
Some of the other small islands. Whether Laur dements also participated 
in the peopling of the island is uncertain but it is possible that some 
Other influences cemributed to the culture of this island. LairtbeH, Kandass, 
and Star have trading rdations with Aneri; Muliama Is a Tanga colony* 
and Siar has also been peopled by immigrants from Tanga and Aneri^). 
From the stone-work mentioned, it may be concluded that on the west 
coast cultural relations must have extended some distance to the north. 
Apart from Ifatakama on the south-west coast* stone walls around villages 
were only found in Mesi village, and we shall come across them in Tanga 
Island. The paving of the ground insiden and in front of the houses, tallies 
with this practice in Mesi, Logon and l^mbu, and the rectangular stone 
walls in front of the houses correspond to those of Caterine Harbour* Mesi, 
Logon, and Lambu. Courtyards surrounded by stone walls in front of the 
houses had moreover been found in East and Norih-east Guadalcanar. The 
house foundation of stone corresponds to those of Ltkiliki which, according 
tc Graebner, was one of the starting points of the immigrations to I^m- 
bom Island. The origin of these slone fomidations can probably be traced to 
Tanga Island^ since hnuse-motrnds (although of earth) are found on this 
island. Thus the character of the stone-work of Lambom Island mnfimis 


1) CaAEBKEE-S tephan 97,103-105, 157, Dm^Hv W, Atl&s PI 22: 2) Gplau- 

heb-Stehian 3W 7* 10, 156. J) GitAte™-STFPHAX OT 157 f. SrEiTiAir MZ 29. 
4> FiKfiCfl 59, PABiElffScJN 630 36t. 

it 
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the general iniprc$$ion that ih« pc-opling of Lambom look pkre from 
different direcdonia. 

Unforttfliatdy^ jio detailed information is forthcoming regarding the 
stone walls v^htch ''run alang^' the shore. In Komalabu, south of Mesi on 
the west coasts FatEDERici saw ^'the crude*- but nevertheless interesting 
attempt to erect a kind of a mole or breakwater perpendicular lo the 
shares by heaping up coral blocks"'. In ^luJiama, Kramer-Bannow -) saw 
stone jetty extending far into the sea which served as a landing place 
for canoe3'\ but we arc not told whether this was a native structure built 
without European influence. 

Kramer-Bannow gives the following account regarding the village 
Kaipulut on the cast coast (near Silom village) : '*We descended lo E^he 
village of Kaipulut on the coast. At a little distance from the village we 
were shown the wonderful bathing place in the bu.^h which w't gladly used. 
These were two basins enclosed by coral stones^ The whaler gushed directly 
from a rock into the smaller of the two basins^'. Were these really bathing 
places as Kramer-Ban no thinks? The only bathing place which we were 
able clearly to attribute lo the stone-using iminigrants was found on Ulawa^ 
but its stone-work is quite different from that which is mentioned here. 
Were it not for their situation m ihe bush it would be not unlikely that 
they were fish or turtle ponds such as those found in New Georgia and 
whose association with the stone-using immigrants was evident from the 
myths in Malaita, Arosi and the New- Hebrides, 

Near the viliage of Bnaep inland from Katendan village on the east coast* 
there w^as a well in a deep hole lined with stones. In the ndghbourmg 
Kandau village as well as in Lemeris village a "'walled-in ivell" was found 

A word must be said about the shrines (marandan) of the rain magicians 
on the cast coast of New Irelandp on account of the slone-work connected 
with them. The largest and best preserved shrines were found In Letneris 
and Lamasong. In Lctneris there were a certain number of yards sorTOunded 
by Slone walisp one within the other, and only in the innermost were there 
numerous regularly built-up stone heaps^ In Lemeris there were twelve- 
Upon them lay big tridacna shells in the interior of which human skulls 
and bones had been deposited*). 

Kramer-Banxow gives the following account of Tombin village on 
the west coast, somewhat north-west of Lambu: -'Near the northern end of 
the village^ in a fenced-in aidosure there were a certain number of oval 
stones of the siac of goose eggs, half buried in the earth. They were said 
to be taro Stones and were believed to further the growing of the taro, and 
they were considered to be dedicated to the gods". 

The accompanying figure published by Kramer-Ban NOW showj that the 

1) til Z76. 2) 43J lU 433 7S. 4) KRAMta-BANNow 433 1^9 f. 20S, 2it 

5) KitAMER 433 491, Pi It E, XI, KMirs-BApisaw 439 ^1-20S, Z73p fie. p. 109, 304. 

6) 433 pi. 192 fp lig. 1Q2L 
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upright arc $urrciundcd by a stone drck. Whereas Krajier-Bannow 

says that these upright stones were the size of goose eggs, A. Kramer 
compares them with monoliths^ specifying that they had !mii gathered 
in the riverbed; and he adds: "'they are like a long thin loaf of bread in 
shape^ and are often painted red^ since the spirits like this colour", and 
he is of opinion "that this is a phallic fertility magic and a protection from 
evil spirits so frequent in Indonesia'* i)h But neither of these writers men¬ 
tions any definite magic rite in which these opright stones were used* It is 
therefore doubtful whether these stones <an be considered as magic stones, 
the use of which* in the magic of Melanesia* must in genera] be attributed to 
the culture of the Papuans The fact that they favour the growth of the 



Fig, 17, Taro stOTies, Tmbiii vilttgc. New Ireland (after KaAMQ-BAHirow 

43S fig. 102 p. im 

taro by being dedicated to the "gods'" by no means sigoifxes that they were 
used magically. On the contrary* this indication would rather favour their 
megalithic character* since we sliaJl show these "^gods'^ who here also 
introduced the taro and other food plants* to be none other than the stone- 
using immigrants. One is therefore inclined to compare these stone circics 
with the others found in ^feIanesia, and to consider the upright stones as 
probably being small monoliths^ ft should* however^ be mentioned that this 
is the only account of stone circles or monoliths in New Freland* and that 
it applies to the west coast, where^ as has been seen* stone-work is less 
frequent than on the east coast. In these circumstances therefore, it is 
preferable to wait until further information regarding this stone-work is 
available. 

The belief in ghost sharks is also current in New Ireland* and a real 
cull of sharks flourishes particularly on Tahar Island. In New Ireland 
there are some sacred grounds w^here human lK>nes< and sharks crudely 


1) Ka^EA 433 46. 2> Sec t Riesotfo r 719 7 f f. 
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carved m atone are to be founds and wh-ere, by way of praytrfi and of ferings^ 
success in fishing is sought 

B a e r cd Plants. In the conityaTtls of the men's houses, surrounded 
by stone walls, croton shrubs and other omaitiental plants are grown. After 
their seclusiun during the initiation rites of Middle New Ireland, the 
novices are exhibited In a special house. On this occasion dracaenas (natloi), 
croton, and other ornamental shrubs are planted by the magician in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the honse^ with invocations to the spirits of the dead; these 
plants are intended to take root and bring success (Lemeris village). In 
case of disease, the magician strikes the sick person with cordylinc leaves 
(Knombin village, Middle New Ireland), and tn rain magic dracaena leaves 
are used. Croton branches are introduced into the septum of the nose of a 
certain group of malanggans. To work himself into the ecstatic condition 
necessary for a certain type of magic, the leaves of evodia hortensis (a gas) 
are eaten (Middle New Ireland). In Middle New Ireland, cordyltne ter¬ 
minal is (a togat dardanina or t^ete), a wild cordylinc with green leaves 
(logal)^ anotlier variety of cordyline ( a gnregare), hibiscus (a puspuspal) 
(ani>ther hibiscus variety is called paluo), ocymum (a sigO), coleus (a tata), 
and costus speciosu$ (a pusuah), are all used in the various kinds of magic. 
At the ends of a canoe, bunches of croton are hung ''to which a particular 
amulet-like effect is attributed**. At certain dances^ branches of dracaena 
and cordyline terminalis are carried in the hands, and m the dances which 
are held after the death of a man and in which the dancers represent the 
spirits of the dead, bunches of cordylinc tcrminalis are worn by the dancers, 
in King (South New Ireland), before burial, a bunch of cordyline 
terminal is Is used to sprinkle the fedy. In the northern part of New Ireland, 
before cremation, the dead arc decorated with croton, cordyline, and 
evodia. In Lamasong, after exhumadoOp the skull is burled in a comer of 
the courtyard of the men*s house, and dracaenas are planted there. Croton 
IS planted around the houses (North New Ireland and LamaLsong),i and 
the roads in the vidnily of the villages are also planted with croton, dra¬ 
caena, and cordyline (Lamasong) -). 

Prehistoric ob|ects. I know only of the very remarkahk objects 
which Parkinson discovered in Nusa and Kavieng in the north of New 
Ireland, In Kavteng. Parkinson found a stone pestle, and in Nusa a few 
big stone bowb. The natives were quite unable to give any information 
regarding these finds 3 )^ 


1) Ki^em-Baknow m ZQ3, Buiilei lift 20 j sharks are calltd Stcphah 

Wa 220, Mz corresponding Ip the pa'ewa* etc. of Hic Sblonion IsTands. 

2) KiuiiiKt^BAnwow 43S 6?, 74, 10b 124, 140, m, IS2; 19P. 211, 235 f, 277, 

43S 21, 441, S3, I«ecich: WS SS, 62, 79, lOh 112 f, I21t 64fi 821. «47 SO, B^own 

iez 186* Pfeil 93, Chove M7 22S, GiAcanax-St^jAx W 110, Fisscn Z3S 1 3 JO 

3) pAiKDcstiN 6^ 557 f. Hg. 99, 100, lOl, i(K, m 117 fig. 1, 2, CftAEMro zsa 7 V 
Neverhank 614 33, 
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Mythological evidence. Moroa anti Sigeragun are the "gods^* 
known in Middle New Ireland. Moroa*s parents are Morallk and Kirant, 
Moroa lived in Mesi on the w^t coa^t and Sigetagun lived in the vtcinttyp 
in Sepka, where his occupation was the breeding of pigs. One of his pigs 
brought forth young and from these descend the present pigs of Tombara. 
One of the pigs was painted black hy Moroa^ wherefore all the Tombara 
pigs are dark. On the east coast in the Lokon District, there is a vilbge 
called Kanam which is also known as the place where Moroa worked. Here, 
on the shore, Moroa created his malanggans. From Kanani, Moroa w^ent to 
the north and rested on the shore of Pining near Lenieris, Here the god 
created all the languages which are spoken in New Ireland and Us neigh¬ 
bouring islands. Three footprints which Moroa left when he descended 
to Kandan Bay can still be seen here. From Kandan, Moroa went north 
to Panagundu, where he made great plan tat lonSp particularly groves of 
bananas '"giindu'', from w'hich the village got its name. He also planted taro 
and brought fire to the in habitants of New Ireland. According to the 
version recorded by Borsssteik *), Moroa (whom he Identifies with the 
sun) also ertrated the earth, the trees, men, pigs, birds, fishes and crocodiles. 
The men migrated everyw^here ‘^also as far as Buka"^ It is said that finally 
lie departed to an island w^htch is situated very far in the north. Nobody 
knows where this is, but "it is remarkahic*", SAys Keaueb, ^'thal T found 
the tvind god Moroa in the Central Carolines, i.e. exactly to the north of 
I’ombara^ so that the mylh indicates the right direct ion. Whilst Moroa was 
migrating, Sigeragtm went to the island Tahar, then to the north, and 
after that along the western coast in a southerly direction. He distrihnted 
the money he had received from Moroa. Then he returned I0 Me$i where 
he disappeared shrough a hole into the underworld 2), Moroa took the 
female fish-hawk Ranggam as his symbol, and to Sigeragun he gave the 
male sea-hawk, Malam 3 ), 

KRA3dER-^) has expressed the opinion that the man Lambarung, whose 
story from Laniasong village is recorded by KAamer-Bannow, '"can un- 


l) M 24?. 2) Rcarding this underwo rid, it ta said that Ssgeragun inviied all 
the people who had a pair of pigs 10 emne lliere after their death. KiiaHI:ic 4SS 47 . 
3) Kraueh 42 a 19, 33 f KAAUtx-BASiNow' 439 80^ 272 Note 20, 280, NeveihanN 
it] 127; T shall not at ilie itionteni discus? tlie ctuestion whether there li any 
/ustificatioti for iuicrpTeting the Moroa SlOricis ns astral tnyllis. KiAMSlt 4J5 3J f) 
as well as BoKKSTEnf law^ in Moroa a sun god, but Peticii. has expressed the Dpinion 
lhat the Moroa myth is a tnoon myth C64fi 24-40^ 815*830), a view, he inainuains 
also with regard to ahnofit all the otlier myths. The c^ucstiort might be asked whether 
some of the culture heroes wc have come across so far are not iistral sy'tnliols. We 
arc not yet^ however^ iu possession of sufficiently definite data to permit of such 
a supposition, and it serv'ts no useful purpose to deal with this probtem as Fzexel 
I ms done; hta moon-mytholDgkaJ Inlerprctatioqs arc wcU known, hui his attiluJe 
to^-arib ibis problem is biassed, and the scientific value of his interpretation^ it 
open to doubt On the other hand^ it is immediately apparent tliat historical events 
arc portrayed in almost all these ipylhs. 4) 438 33. 
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mistakably be identified with Moroa*'. This stoiy rcJates: A bug time ago, 
before taro, yams, and fruits existed, there lived a certain couple who had 
tivo childly, E^eh day the parents went into the bush to fetch leaves for 
cooking since this was their food. Once, when the children w'cre alone at 
home, the man Lsmtiarung came out of the sea with taro, yams and bananas 
which he gave to the children to eat. Henceforth the children refused their 
parent’s food, and when the astonished father fottoived his children to the 
shore, Lambaning gave him seeds of taro, bananas, yams, etc. >), 

If we analyse the myths of Moroa, Sigciagun, and Lambarung, the 
fotlowing facts are evident: we arc again faced with a story of migrations 
of culture the trend of which coincides with those regions in which stone- 
u'ork has been encountered. The man LambSrimg came from the sea with 
taro, yams, and bananas, suggesting that these immigrants and introducers 
of culture came from over the sea, and the story of this culture bringer 
strongly resembles that of Bego of the Shortland Islands and Butn, whom 
we have seen to be a stone-using immigrant. The creation of pigs, food- 
plants, man and the land, the leaving of footprints, and the final departure, 
are all very characteristic features of the stone-using immigrants, and the 
association of Sigeragun with the underworld equates him with some of 
the other ston^using culture heroes. For these reasons we think we are 
entitled to sre in Moroa, Sigeragwi and I^ambarung representatives of the 
stone-using immigrants. 

Anoth^ imker or father of all things is Larunaen, whose seal is in 
the west . His wife, Htnlabaran, was really his sister, and also his helper 
and all the people are his descendants. When they multiplied, Larunaen 
made the earth so that he could send away those w'hom he did not wish to 
stay longer W'itli him. Those who remained with him are the gods, but the 
people leading the seat of Larunaen mov'ed south and east. Larunaen 
provides man with all that he needs. All food comes from Larunaen =). 
It js well known that Per a v has seen in the incestous unltm a character¬ 
istic feature of the stone-fasing immigrants, an opinion w'hich we shall not 
discuss at great length in this work. If we are right in considering Larunaen 
as a stone-using immigrant, it is of the utmost interest that ‘ his seat is in 
the west" from where his descendants moved south and cast, since ive must 
suppose that the stone-using immigrants came from the west. 

The following story is recorded of Lesu village: The people of Lesu 
went to one of the Tabar islands because they rvtre afraid of a pig named 
Luana, which ate people. The old woman, Tsenabonpil, was left behind 
because she had a swollen leg and it was feared that she would sink the 
canoe. After the people had left, she had intercourse with a bird, and she 
gave birth to twin boys, Daror and Damurammari, who, when they grew 

1) KaAwetBAioiow 4M U5 T 2> Cox 174 195 f ; no itcfinite indication wiih 
iQ tilt from wLich this mj-tli CDaic» is ^vtn. 3 G^] 
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dp, killed iHl^ man-eating pig^)- Then the Lesn people: relumed and 
TsenabonpU gave thein their loteroic structure, the knowledge of magic, 
medicine, of all their crafts and of everything now^ kno^vn- After this, she 
and her two sons disappeared, and no one know$ where $he is^). The 
almost complete identity of this story with that of the female culture hero 
Morena of Buka Passage, and the analogous stories, of Ulawa, Santa Cruz, 
Maevo+ and Tanna whose association with the stone-using imtnigrants we 
have shown, b cvidenL The theme of the final departure from the world, 
which did not occur in the other analogous stories, is a further in¬ 
dication that this story belongs to the culture of the stone-using tm- 
migrants. 

In Medina, another linguistic unit of Kew^ Ireland, Marruni is considered 
to be the original creator of society He had the body of a but an 
exceptionally long tail, resembling a suiike. He had two waives for whom it 
was taboo to look at bis laik One day they saw' iL Marruni was btoth cross 
and ashamed and sent them to their village on one of the Tabar islands. 
Then he cut his tail into segments and gave to each segment the name of 
a dan^ and from this came the people of the clans. Also some segments 
were marked as birds, snakes, fish, pigs, and bush animals^ Marruai came 
from Tabar, the village of Moari on Tsimberi. He brought with him from 
this place both the magic and the malanggan rites Thus Marruni is also 
a culture hero, and what brings him so particularly dose to the stone¬ 
using iiTiTTiigraJits is the fact that he is snake-like as w'ere so many other 
of their culture heroes. 

The origin of copulanon is narrated in the story of Lesu, in a manner 
similar to that of Kurtatchi and the other places where this myth has l>een 
found -t)* 

The theme of the origin of the coconut oiil of the skull of a manj named 
Sakcale, who burnt himself to death occurs in Middle New Ireland®), hut 
nothing else is recorded about Saktale. 

As Soi* of the Bougainville Straits, who introduced better canoes and 
fishing nets, so Sikodo, a fabulous giant of New Ireland (region?) m- 
treduced fishing traps, the magic connected with them, fishing nets and 
shelbmoney into New^ Ireland®)* If it is true that Soi is a stone-using 
immigrant,—and there seems to be some ground for such a supposition— 
this w'ould probabl}* also apply to Sikodo. Eut as in the case of Soi. the 
evidence regarding Sikodo js also very scanty. 

We must mentioit briefly the numerous stories about Soi and Tamor or 

1) For 4 somewhat similar siorj- of Mesi village, sec; B^SNSTotc 8£ 241 Kiameh 
434 421, NcvixMANTr 6t4 I9i; the names of thr heroes differ slightly m the variou-^ 
versions. We can pass over the ioteqireUtcon of Peekei. 444 Gl4 ff, who consider s 
thb legend, as almost all llir others in this reginn, as a maoTi myth. 2) PoHUrm- 
UAKliK 479 34 f , 479 36J. 3) Powikeuiakek 479 27| f. 4) See ^ PowuojiakeIi 
679 241 f 5) PeCkel 44S 7F73. 6) Cox 174 1981. 
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Tamano {also used collecrivdy for a group oi broibcrs) i) known on the 
cast and the west coast of New Ireland. The brothers are mareietl and these 
hvo couples are the ancestors of man. Soi is small and weak but intelligent: 
j jjiiDr is tall and strong but stupid. They are antagonists, and many stories 
relate how Soi deceived Tamora), Soi is the head of the Maratnara moiety 
with the laragau (fish hawk) as his eponymous bird, or the light coconut 
as his symbol, and Tamor, the head of the Pikalaba class, is connected 
with the Malaba (eagle), or the dark coconut. Whereas Taragau is a fisher, 
Malaba is not !J). From this Rivehs has concluded* *) that Maramara, 
Taragau and Soi represent the immigrants who came by the sea, and 
Pikalaba, Malaba, and Tamano represent the aborigines®). The association 
of these immigrants with the light coconut certainly reminds us of the light 
coconut of the Atawa of San Christoval. Et would be tempting to identify 
this New Ireland immigrant Soi with the culture hero Soi of the Bougain¬ 
ville Straits who probably belonged to The stone-using immigrants. But the 
identity of the names proves very little indeed, and it has frequently 
been seen in the course 0/ this study that identical characters appeared 
in the vanous regions under different names even within some relatively 
snail areas. Of one of the beings mentioned in a Namatanai myth it ivas 
^id: "He took a boundary stone and separated the tern tony of' Soi from 
his own but this is not sufficient to conclude that Sol used to erect 
stone-work. The two antagonistic brothers have in many cases, however, 
been found to be representatives of the stone-using immigranls, and in the 
course of this study a great number of other examples will be seen to 
prove this. The connection of the Soi-Tamor story with these myths has 
been pointed out most dearly b)- Neuhauss, who says"'): “The character 
of these, especially the plural Tamors, points to their connection with the 
Banks Islands. I here Qat takes the chief place. Below^ him are again dcven 
brothers named Tagaro, The first of these brothers was Tagaro Gilagila, 
^e wise and clever, the second was Tagaro Loloqong. the stupid ... Tagaro 
Gilagila then corresponds to Soi, Tagaro I.oloqong to Tamor ... The 
rcmaimiig Tagaros form with Tamor the plural Tamors". The fact that the 
theme of the two antagonistic brothers occurs again and again at manv 
places in lifclanesia with astonishing similarity leads to the conclusion that 
it must be a theme which, in Melauasia at least, belongs as a whole to the 
mythology of the stone-using immigrants and which cannot be explained 
by the local contact of two different races as Rivers has done. Whether 
the origing of this theme can eventually be traced to such a cause should 


h*'**'' controversy aliout Tamano, sec also: UaA£SHEit-fiTE]>HAir 3So tlP 
ami ms 67 f, _ 2 ) See Phekzl M£ 57-66, S4-», etc. 3) Cn^ 174 

* ' ■ 559-561. 5) We do not discuss the moon-myihological iiiter- 

preiatian 01 this myth given by a lew writers, since the anty appropriate inter- 
station seems to consider it as a rcearding of historic es'ents. 6) Nevhavss 
W 3 58, 7) Kgte 5, quoted by Qptu: 12t 57. 
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by qd mci^is be excluded, though where thh development took place 
cannot be decided at this point of our investigation. Neuhauss 1) has drawn 
the further conclusion with regard to New Ireland: ^'Soi and Tamor will 
have become know'n to them through wandering peoples from the New' 
Hebrides and Banks Islands*". Upon this* Cafeix rnade the folloiving 
remarks: *'This may possibly be tmci but it is very unlikely ... the westward 
movement seems rather too great, and the probable course would be east¬ 
wards from New Ireland rather than westwards to U*'. I do not by any 
means consider that the great distance of this supposed westward movement 
is a very strong argument against it. What actuidly is against it^ however, 
is the fact that the migrEtions of the stone-using immigrants, as far as we 
know with certainty, followed a west to east direction, and this is also 
most probable in the present case. 

One story relates that the child of the betel palm climbed upon its 
mother, the betd palm^ when it was Insulted. Then the betel palm grew 
so high that the child reached the skyi whereupon the betel palm shrank 

up again 2)^ 

None of these mythological beings shmvs direct connection with stone¬ 
work and their relationship to the stone-using immigrants can only be con¬ 
cluded from a comparison of the mythological evidence of the whole of 
Melanesia. The following myth of Fe^oa, howevcri records the existence 
of people who constructed sionc-endoi^ures and is therefore of interest: The 
Lulura are dwarfs with great eyes. They had their houses and stone-en¬ 
closures in Ivovolai. From there they went to Faterafat and there also 
built houses and a stone-enclosure. From the mountain, however, they ^vere 
able to see the sea and to hear the surf of Cape Sali, Therefore they left 
and went to Mt. Tamafulun near Lemakot. Bui as they cotdd still hear the 
surf of the sea, they went further to the south, lo Ml. Fanesemcn near 
Fezoa, Since from here loo they could see the sea^ they left again and went 
to Xafkafp and there built houses and a stone-endosure. But they still 
heard the breakers, so they went further to Mt^ Bovlein near Lourup, and 
there also built houses and a stone-enclosure. For fishing they' went to Hot 
on (he coast 3 ), 

We are here faced by a migration starting from a point on the norih- 
wesleni coast and proceeding along the east coast in a south-east erty direc¬ 
tion. The reason repeatedly given for the conlSnuatton of this migration, that 

1) Quoted by Capeic m 57 f, 2) Niivekmakh 35-37. 3) 6N 

17 f. It might be added that the Lulufn were also re^rded as llic inveniors of Hie 
malauggans^. According to the version mentiocied above. Moroa and Marrnnt were 
their irtventoi'^, and, accortiing to s, third Story, one of llie heroes who kill the 
man-eating is regardied to be ibe first caner of rnal^ni^g^ns (NcvikMak^ €11 
16, Kbameh 43i SS ffy Altbotigli we shah not discuss the problem of the ina(ariK- 
pns, it is ai least signiricant that all ihe ebajaciers who are considered as bein^ the 
inveutDrs of the are, according lo our remioning, stOne-using Im- 

migrants. 
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the immigrants w ere &I1II able to ^ee or to hear the sea, is strongly reminisc(?nt 
of the migrations of Hatuibwari and Red Head of Sao Christoval and of 
Walmahariga of Malaita, who always left the places they had reached, since 
fDJm there they were able to see their old homes which they 00 longer 
Wished to see. FtiTthcrmorep it has frequently been found that the stone-using 
immigrants penetrated deeply into the moimtains, !t is striking that the 
stone*using people are here described as dwarfs. Although our knowledge 
of the anthropological characteristics of the stone^using itfimigrants is some¬ 
what scanty, and we have no definite infonriation particularly regarding 
their statu re, it is nei^erthdess improbable that the Lrultira themselves should 
be representatives of the stone-using immigrants. They strongly resemble the 
Moln of Giiadalcanar whom ive have also learned to know as constmetors of 
stone-\TOrk. It is quite possible that the Lulura as Avell as the Mola owe 
their origin to a syncretism* On the other hand, it is not impossible that they 
represent a similar people such as the Mast of San Chrislo^^l and the 
ana!ogous people of the other islands whom we have seen to be the slaves 
Or workers of the stone-using immigrants. If these people were brought 
to these regions by the '^tone-using immigrants, their migrations would 
necessarily correspond to those of the stone-using immigrants themselves. 
In view of the existence of the stGnc^-usmg immigiatils in the Western 
Bismarck Archipcbgo, it is quite probable that the immigrating stone-using 
people first arrived on the wTJt coast of Kew Ireland. In this respect the 
two fads agree that the migrations of the Lulura probably start^ from 
Lovobi or some neighbouring place, and that the home of Moroa and 
Sigeragun w^ere the villages Mest and Sepka on the west coast, and that 
their migmdons and so|ouni on the ea$t coast seemed to have occurred 
later. We have seen that the stone-work on the west coast is much poorer 
than that on the east coast, but it is significant that the men's houses sur¬ 
rounded by stone walls with "‘Einsteiggabel" were found on the west coast 
jusi in the district south of Mesi* On the other hand. It must be mentioned 
that this region is the narrowe:?! pari of the island* and, for instance, in the 
Riboroi village EHslrict where the island ts so narrow that it can be crossed 
in tw-o hnurs, %ve know that trading relations exist belw'ccn the people 
of both coasts *), One might therefore be inclined to suppose that the stone 
walls and **Einstciggabci" of the we.*ft coast arc due to influences of the 
cast coast, though we liave no proof for such an opinion* On the other 
hand, according to the myth, Moioa dwelt first at Mesi and suhsequentlv 
at Kanam on the east coast, from where he migrated northw^ards to I^emeris, 
Kandan Bay, Panagundu, and then further north; and also In the Sigeragun 
myth the dwelling place Sepka on the west coast prcccds that of Tabar 
Island. It is therefore highly probable that the sEone-using immigrants Moroa 
and Sigeragun, after their arrii^al near Mesi on the west coast, crossed the 


1 ) fi3S 277 f 
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cotioiTy, u oiigration which was greatly faciHuted by ^the narrowness of this 
part of the island. It Is only now understood why they continued their mi¬ 
gration in a north-westerly direction. 

We are therefore led to the condusfon thatp either the Lulura have 
nothing to do with ^he $ tone-using immigTairiSi that their story i$ due to a 
syncretism orp if they really have any connection with the stone-using 
immigrants, their dwelling places designate halting places in the migration 
of a second group of stone-using immigrants, in this latter case they must 
have crossed the north of the island after having landed on the west coast, 
thereafter continuing their migmtiDn along the east coast In a south¬ 
easterly direction. 

If rhuSn according to the myths^ the stone-using immigrants arrived first 
on the west coastp these myths agree in the further detail that most of the 
migrations of the atone-using immigrants Moroa and Sigeragun, and also 
those of the Lulura. tciok place on the east coast, whereas their sojourn on 
the w'esi coast seems to have been of short duration only. This is borne out 
by ihe fact that the stone-work of the w'est coast is very poorp whereas it is 
highly developed on the cast coast. It is very possible that ihe real reason 
for this lies in the different possibilities of landing and establishing of 
habitable settlements on both roasts, for "the whole of the cast coast of 
New freland is mudi more level than the west side, the mountain range 
is much further inland, and the ascerit is not nearly so abrupt as on the 
west side'^ i), 

Tnirpu group: The Tanga people arc but a section of the larger linguistic 
and cultural unit comprising Anir and particularly Muliama, which latter 
place as we have h a Tanga colony Trading relations pass through 
Anir and Nis^n ck tending even to BukOp and trade is also carried on with 
Kfuliama and Nokon in South New Irelandp Lihir Island and Tabar 
Island ®)p V\'e are faced here with the same complex conditions as in South 
New Ireland and which are traccabte also in the racial characteristics. The 
skin varies between very dark brown and a light coffee colour^ and the 
hair is frirzy. There Is a veiy^ marked physical resemblance wdth ihcir 
neighbours of the New* Ireland mainland, but on the whole the Tanga people 
show a greater simalarky with the Western Solomon Islanders, particularly 
with Buka, than do the people of New Ireland^). 

As in South New' Irelandp tJie men^s housc.^ are surrounded by fences, 
and not with the characteristic slonc walls of the mainland north of 
Muliama s). 

For ihe celebration of ihc final funcra] rites, a special funeral house 

L) Banws no 385. Pamkiwsos €3S 276. 2) Sec sba; Dcll 63 256, Chinjtery 

146 61. 3) BlU. 61 86. M (1935> Ifll, 4S 108, 66 297, JCM, ScHLAClMffAUTOf 81i 
168 Note 4* 169, Frsscn 236 43, 88f, PaScki^son 630 300 etc. 4) Btxi 6 S 97, 63 
298, Bifrgeb 113 163, CH|^-fq^iY 146 60. 5) ScffUifirJiHAt'FiiK 326 2 
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ib built i). An alternative to this was the building of a mound about 6 feet 
high, too feet long and ao fert wide. This mound was termed a puk nulnul, 
literally a piece of earth, and on it the usual funeral house was built. The 
house was surrounded by a barricade of red and yellow shrubs of dracaena, 
and entrance to it was gained over the fork of a tree which was set at the 
bottom ot the small ramp leading to the door of the house. The whole area 
of the house ivas regarded a$ sacred to the members of the clan of the 
dead person a), i think we arc concerned here with a simitar kind of house 
foundation to those which occur in Likiliki and Lambora Island, the only 
difference being that there they were built of stones, whereas on Tanga they 
are made of earth. (The sources of information do not specify the kind 
of bouses that were built upon these stone foundations in Likiliki and on 
l<ambom Island, but thdr rare occurrence in both these regions makes it 
probable that they were special houses too). Also tbe “Eiosteiggabel" which 
W'c have found in New Ireland as far as .Muliama, is found here again. 

Stone barricades (called nics on Boieng Island and lain on Lif Island) 
once mark^ off the boundaries of the land owned by each village, and even 
to-day relics of these fortifications are still visible beneath the under- 
groMth. There is a tradition that many of them were erected by a legendary 
character Tup*tupa®), but unfortunately nothing is recorded about this 
being. This again points to relations with South Mm Ireland, for village 
walls were found on Lambom and in Matakama. 

Among the different methods of disposal of the dead on Tanga Island, 
throwing Into the sea of the bodies is used for people of no importance^). 
A vanant of this type of water burial is the building of a cairn of stones 
in the centre of the reef and the encasement 0 / tbe corp.se within it. The 
cairn was built at low lideit). This infonnation is of the utmost interest, 
since what is described here apparently agrees with wftat has been found 
10 be the custom or t'auro. ChoiseuI, etc. Here too, we seem to be faced 
with a kind of artificial island so characteristic of the slune-using im¬ 
migrants. the only difference being that on Tanga this t)-pe of bimal U not 
used for a distinguished person, as is the case in most of the other Idands. 
Arc not the stone-works on the shore of Umbtwi Island and the moles of 
htuliama and Komalabti perhaps darns eonneclitig similar stone cairns 
with the mainland, a.s Ls the case with many of the artificial islands? Is it 
not possible that the "basiion’Mikc ends of these moles had fallen to ruins 
Or had tlicy perhaps been overlooked bj' the observers because they were so 
small? A detailed investigation on the spot would be highly desirable 

T ,r -P' ^ ^ ^ « as, CniNNarv 

146 eti. 4) Besides this, earth hiiria! is frequent, anil, for distinfished persons, 
capo^re in 3 canoe la the men's house until the body is dreompoMd. St Bcll 
CT 320 - 322 , 6) Brief men Lion niiifbt be nude of the rock pictures w'hich were 

tond m a hmestone cave on Boieng Island. Tanaa Group, with crude drawinns 
in red dye, Tliey are pan of the customs of tbe present-day inliahilants, who make 
I hem as love niaeic representing the desired woman. Beu. 66, 416, 6S TO. 
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Sacred P i a n t s. Around the graves^ cmton Iree^ (karon) are al way-^ 
planted. The rite of the fishing for the sotil Mdth a pole to whkh a bunch 
of erotcm leaves is fastened occurs here again; when the pole grew heavy 
the men concluded that they had ensnared the ghost Finally this pole was 
plated beside the grave. It was said that this rite was introduced from 
Lokon, on the east coast of Neiv Ireland. At the conclusion of peace one of 
the interested parties held out a certain troton leaf (a da-mi); in a war 
expedition the leader held out towards the victim in such a position that 
the wind blew' towards the victim, a certain magical object screened from 
his own gaze by a red anga leaf (croton)* If the wind blew towards the 
performer of the rile, it would bring dcstniclion ujwn him At the 

initiation rites, the boys play the noise^making litstruiticnLs “kio" in the 
Tanga colony Muliama, where on such an occasion these -'kio"" are abo 
blown, they are made of a cordyline stalk 3 ) and it is therefore probable 
that this is also the ease on Tanga, 

Lihir Islofid: The inhabitants of this island^) have founded colonies 
on the opposite coast of New' Irelrind, and the trading voyages of the Lihlr 
jieople to New Ireland cover an area from Kudtikudu in the south to 
Kanabu in the north. Trading relations exist also w'irh Talxar and Stmberi 
Island in the west, and Tanga in the cast®). The influence of the Solomon 
Islands can be perceived here; for instance the barrel-shaped roofs of the 
houses found here point to Buka **). RacEally. also, some traces of the Solo¬ 
mon Tsbnds are to be found, but the New Ireland characteristjcs prevail t). 

Bearing in mind the relations existing between Libir and that part of 
Neiv jrekmd where the characteristic mcn^s houses fenced in with stone 
w'alTs and ''Einsteiggabeln'* w'ere found, we might expect to find them also 
on Lihlr Island, and this is actua% the ease. In many ^dllagcs of Lihir, 
Sciti-AOisiiAirrEN found men's houses (riri), or feasthouscs frarnm) 
within a spacious rcclangular courtyard (malat), which was surrounded by 
a stone wall. Entry wis by means of '"Ebstciggabeln'* as in New Ireland. 
In Lihlr, as in NeW' Ireland, ceremonies and feasts were held in these 
courtyards **)* 

According to a sketch in ScniJLGl>fiiAltFEN's manuscript^) the feast- 
houses which, like the men*s houses, also had barrel-shaped roofs, have in 
the mlerior a low' stone w'all (a ncict) on both longitudinal sides between 
the two row's of side posts. 

At several places on the east and north coast of Lihir, the natives used 

1) Riu, SI ^4-^, 63 363, 266 f, 3) Bnx 63 305 f 3) KnAMea-BjiKN'ow 439 
369'. 4) Most of tlie flata g^iven here art £|iioled ijtym an unpublished immiscrint 

-of Prof. O. ScKtACimtAVPTTT, whicb he was kind enough to pSace At my disposal. 
5> ScULAcrSiiATJFKx 63Z Z5, 61 f, 74* 616 9, PAhtfmsoH 6^ 261. 6) Hjiwr. 336 312 

7) Buhgea 113 163, 3} SeJeuumfUAUFEN aZZ 26, Fig, p. 9, Z5, S5, 37, 816 4-6, 14. 

9) 822 fjg. p. 25. 
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overhanging iwks dwelling places. In some cases, only a bamboo bed is 
found there, in others there ts an entire village t). Schlaoikiiaupbw 
shows such a place with a bamboo bed under an overhanging rock; the front 
and the longitudinal side are closed by stone walls (a uclet); a narroiv 
entrance is left at the front. 

Hanana potations are fenced in by low stone walls and thus protected 
against the intrusion of pigs^]. 

An upright stone pointed in shape which stood at the road near Ca p e 
Zabndun was called by the natives ‘ eudi Zabndun", that is "Penis of 
Zabnd^ *), but we are not told who Zabndun is, or whether the stone was 
worked. This is particularly regrettable since this informatjoti is reminiscent 
of what was called in Malekula "Penis of the Ambat" and since, apart from 
the somewhat vague information about Tcmbin village on. the west coast 
of New Ireland, nothing ts recorded about monoliths. 

Prehistoric objects. In several villages on Lihir, ScittHAom' 
tiAl t^EN found a certain number of stone bowls of human workmanship, 
the origin of which ^I'as not known to the natives. They believed these 
stone bowls h.id fallen from the sky. This is borne out by the fact that the 
name at ktamkiam i$ applied to the bowls as vitII as to the stars Further* 
more, a certain number of stone pestles and other worked stones were found 
hy SCHLAGINIIAUFEN some of which were used in tnagic by the natives who 
were ignorant of their origin «), 

Tahar Cro.*^ The neighbouring Tabar Islands in the west, which comprise 
the islands Sunben, Tatau and Tahar, agree in all essentials of culture 
Md race, Md also show dose connection with New Ireland. A Tabar 
legend raufimis the migration of New Irdaud people from Lesu to Tabar 
and their eventual return to their original home, a migration which has 
already been mentioned in the ogre story of Lesu. The linguistic and general 
cultural connections between Tabar and Lesu are borne out by this legend o) 

M we know fmm the New Ireland myth. Sigeragun went to Tabar wheni 
he returned later to Meai, and the stone-using hero Moroa after haring 
i^mc as far as Panagundu, on his m’lgiation via I^kon, lArmeris, and Kan- 
dan finally went to the north, on which migration he must have touched 
the Tabar Islands, since this group is situated north of Panagundu, Marruni 
the introducer of the malanggans and other objects into New Ireland, came 
from T^r so that, according to this tradition, the mythological pbee of 
origin of the imlanggans is on the islands of this group 7). Trading relations 
exist between Tatau. Simberi and the New Ireland villages north of Lesu 
and betwee n Tabar and the region, south of Lesu, as well as between Tatar 

y SaiLAafiHrtUFEs SIS 11. 64 fiiF h « 
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and Litiir and Tatau and Lihir Both as regards physique and languag^e 
the people are Mdanc^tans; they have tightly curled hair; but numerous 
light-skinited mdividuals are also found. Caoves has further pointed out 
the great variety of facial types 

BDuler gives the following description of Tatau Island! ^*In the center 
of every village there is a courtyard surrounded by low stone \raih about 6> 
paces long, and half as broad.** The men's house stands within it, and tn 
front of it there were five graves^ four of women and one of a child^' ■}. So 
here again wc have the typical fenced-in men's bouses such as are found \n 
that part of New Ireland with which the Tabar Islands are connected. I 
am not aware of any mention of the "'Einsleiggabel", 

Sacred Plants: In Tatau Inland leaves of red dracaena (mitsir) 
are used in fishing magic, and on Simberi Island crotons of several varieties 
and other variegated plants are grown round the bousea^). 

Mythological evidence: Groves &) mentions **a scries of origin 
myths.„ centering round the activities and rivalries of the culture hemes 
Raban and Tchikiti", but as far as I can see he gives no details. 

jVfhp Han^n^er: On this islands which culturally agrees with North 
New Ireland with w^hich it has also trading relaltons a great number of 
very light skinned elements are to be found '^)i A few of the darker skinned 
Individuals can be traced, according to ScnttfEE®), to people who liave 
drifted ashore from the Solomon Islands. 

Near a village siluated somewhat inland, a kind of fortification was 
found consisting of a hill protected by stone walls^ which probably served 
as a refuge m case of clanger ®). 

In one of the villages "the ubiquitous variegated Coloured omainenEal 
shrub codyaeum variegalum'' was found 

Dukf of York Islands A derision regarding the questton of the peopling 
of this island depends upon the opinion one has aljout the hislory of the 
Gazelle Peninsula, that is to say^ whether one accepts the view that a migra- 
tion ptDcetded from South New Ireland to the Gazelle Peninsula^ or in the 
opposite direction. Pahkinsoj^. who accepts the former vicw% ihercfore 
thinks 1^) that Duke of Yoric Island w-as the first halting place of the New 
Irdandcrs on their migration to the Gazelle Peninsub. Pow^tL and 


1) Groves im I mt, 11 359 f, m 441 Xme 7, 44?. Z) Croves JOS t 2J4 f , 
FhIedebeci 2JZ 2S4, 286, Krames 43® 17, JJ BCmn tLO Zf, vimiUr Nci’xiitAN'x AN 
26; a cn> tlialomcBJ bdnit. the nxs.n RapelBift who before"^ ti ^aid to have 

made all the inalan(!}^iii enclosure! Id the Tali^r Group. (NtiEUAWK S14 16}, bul, 
apart from this, ROthin)^ is recorded of him. 4) Groves W 46 f, 450, RAirHri 
ASS 87. 5) 305 II 3S9, 6) FaRAIHSON WO JOl, Roiir[i4,V 730 111. 7> lAZ 210 
Straucxi &47 40. A) 337 43. 9) ZW 213. Straocu 347 S3. [0) FBiEitnuci 171 W 

11) WA 47, 
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overhanging rocks as dv^'cllmg place^n In some cases, only a bambw bed is 
found ihcre^K in others there U an entire village i)* ScrtLAcisiiAUFEN sj 
shows such a place wUli a bamboo bed under an overhanging rock; the front 
and the longitudina) side are closed by stone walls (a uekt); a narrow 
entrance is left at the front 

Banana plantations are fenced in by low stone walls and thus protected 
against the intriision of pigs^)* 

An upright stone pointed in shape w^hich stood at the road near Cape 
Zabndun was called by the natives '>udi ZabnduTl''^ that js ""Tenis of 
Zabndun'*'^), but we are not told who Zabndun is, or w^hether the stone was 
w^orked. This is particularly regrettable since this informatimi is reminiscent 
ot what was called in Malekula Penis of the Ambat" and since, apart from 
the somew-hat vague information about Tcmbin village on. the w est coast 
of New^ Ireland, nothing is recorded about monoliths. 

Prehistoric objects. In several villages on Lthir^ Sculagis- 
halten found a certain number of stone bowls of human ^vorkmanship, 
iht origin of which was not known to the natives. They believed these 
stone bowls had fallen from the sky. This is home out by the fact that the 
name ai kiamkiam is applied to the bowls as wtH as to the stars. Further¬ 
more^ a Certain number of stone pestles and other ivorked stones w'cre found 
by ScHLACitKnAUFEN, some of w^hich were used in magic by the natives who 
were ignorant of their origin 

Tabor Cron^; The tieighbouring Tabar Islands in the vvesi, which comprise 
the islands Simberi, Tatau and Tabar* agree in all essentials of culture 
and race, and also show dose connection with New Ireland. A Tabar 
legend confirms the migration of New Ireland people from Lesu to Tabar 
and their eventual return to their original home, a migration which has 
already been mentioned in the ogre story of Lesu. The linguistic and general 
cultural connections between Tabar and Lesu are borne out by this legend 0). 
As we know from the New' Ireland myth. Sigeragun went to Tabar, whence 
he returned later to Mesi* and the sione^using hero Moroa after having 
come as far as Panagundu, on his migration via Lokon, Lemeris, and Kan- 
dan, finally went to the north, on \vhich migration he must have touched 
the Tabar Islands, since this group is siluatcd north of Panagundm Marruni, 
the introducer of the malanggans and other objects into New Ireland, came 
from Tabar so that, according to this tradition^ the mythological place of 
origin of the malanggans is on the islands of this group Trading relations 
exist between Tatau, Stmberi and the New Ireland villages north of Lesu» 
and betw'een Tabar and the region south of Le^Ut as well as between Tabar 


1> SaiLACiNHAUFEitf 27 f, fiE 2&. 2} S22 fig. 2S. 3) ScniAriTfii^trraf m 1. 

A) ScHLAcmHAUTiiK 822 5) Sts 11, $Z2 SS, 64 fla n 5.S fie 

A, B. p. p. H PG. 6) Grdvls 3W 1116, It 3S9. Pahicikson m Z6L 7> Oftovte 
307 m II 3S4. UROVEs 
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and Lt^ir and Taiau and Lihir ^). Bolh as r^ards physique and Language 
the people are Melanesians; they have tightly curled hair; but numerous 
light-skinned individuals are also found. Groves has further poinled out 
the great variety of fadal types®). 

gives the following description of Tatau Island: ^"In the center 
of every village there is a courtyard surronnded by low stone walls about 6o 
paces long, and half as broad... The men^s house stands within it, and in 
front of it there were five graveSp four of women and one of a child*^ So- 
here again wc have the typical fenced^tn men's bouses such as are found in 
that part of New Ireland with w^hich the Tabar Islands are connected. I 
am not aware of any mention of the "'Einsteiggaber'. 

Sacred Plants^ In Tatau Island leaves of red dracaena (mitsir) 
are used in fishing magic, and on Simberi Island crotons of several varieties 
and other variegated plants are growii round the houses 

Mythological evidence: Groves mentions series of origin 
myth5+». centering round the activities and rivairics of the culture heroes 
Raban and Tchikiti"^ but as far as 1 can see he gives no delails. 

Hanm^^er^: On this island, which culturally agrees with North 
New Ireland with w'bich it has also trading relations ®), a great number of 
veiy light skinned elemeuts are to be found A few of the darker skinned 
individuals can be traced, according to Scknee*)* to people who have 
drifted ashore fram the Solomon Islands. 

Near a village situated somewhat inland, a kind of fortification was 
found consisting of a hill protected by stone waits, which probably served 
a$ a refuge in case of danger ^). 

In one of the villages “the ubiquitous variegated coloured ornamental 
shrub codyaeum variegatum'" was found tO), 

of For A Island: A decision regarding the questkm of the peopling 
of this island depends upon the opinion one has about the history of the 
Gazelle Peninsula, that is to say, whether one accepts the view that a migra¬ 
tion proceeded from South New Ireland to the Gazelle Peninsula, or in the 
opposite direction^ PaRKJKSon, wdio accepts the former view, therefore 
thinks that Duke of Yodc Island was the first halting place of the New 
Itelandei^ on their migration to the Gazelle Peninsula. Poweli. and 


1) Groves m I mU H 311 441 Note 7, 447. J) Groves 309 I 2141 

Friedesio 272 284. 286, Kramer 451 17, 2) B0bl£r 110 7f, stmilRr NEvESJdANN fill 

26; i tuyth^lopficaJ being, the man Kafvebin who ^'belongs before'*, is said to have 
tmde all the mabnggan enclosure? In the Tabar Group, (NitvEiMAHR 114 16)^ hut, 
apart from this, nothing is recorded ot him, 4) Groves all 46 f, 4S0. RAvnam 
€*5 87. S> II 3S9. 6) PaskiMSoh C30 301. RomiV 7» lU. 7} 262 210, 

Strauch Mr 4a 8) iJ7 43. 9} 2$1 2l8. Stmuch Ml S3. 10) Fhiedehici 271 U 

11) €30 47. 
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RibbeI) held that a parlial imcnlgration took place frani the Gazelle 
Peninsula on the one hand, and from South New Treland otv the other, 
and netationship actually exists with both these regions s). Marriage and 
trading relations also exist with both these regions *). Racially, it is signifi¬ 
cant that the character of the hair varies from frizzy to almost wavy and that 
the people vary also in colour, although they are mostly dark brown 

M^lithic stone-work is not retarded on Duke of York Island, but I 
should like to empdiasize that this by no means implies that the region has 
not been touched by the stone-using immigrants. We have already seen 
that the problem is much more complicated, and our investigation has 
shown that for an answer to the question whether a certain region has 
been influenced by the culture of the stone-using immigrants, a study of 
the mythology and of possible prehistoric finds is also necessary. The 
existence or non-existence, or more comeclly, the mention or omission of 
any mention of stone-work in the records, does not give a definite answer 
to this question of the influence of megalithic culture. This is clearly evident 
from the very fact that certain wooden monuments also, like the "Gabelholz” 
and others which equally belong to the megalithic culture, might have rotted 
away without having left any traces at all. 

Sacred Plants. To ward off the disease caused by a spirit (kaja), 
a certain kind of magic is performed in which a dracaena leaf (tagete) 
is used; in a peace ceremony, the two adversaries exchange a dracaena which 
each plants in his own ground; round a grave they plant “beautiful shrubs 
and crotons"; before faunal, the corpse is bound in a position sitting between 
"two ornamental plants"; among the ornamental shrubs which are planted 
hi courtyards and gardens there are also crotons, dracaenas, and coleus *). 

M y t hological evidence. According to one story, the god Tiltki 
creat^ the sun, moon, the earth, trees, the first fire and all other things. 
He finally also made a woman named Tombuikor by whom he had many 
children w'ho migrated to many regions According to another story, 
a woman created the land and the sea. and a man created all the good and 
useful things; another man called Totulgo destroyed all things again »). The 
creation of the soa by a woman, and the theme of the two antagonistic crea¬ 
tors, seem to indicate the presence of stone-using immigrants. But this 
question will be discussed later when Ihesc same themes have been found in 
greater detail«). 


1) Powru.«] S3, Riser; 7is ItM. 2) 4»S (iWl) 3S3, j) Btown IflS 

307, los 1441, ScitMiE »37 44. PabxinsdN 63t 47, Pren. G5fi 123, Rnres TIS IS 2 f ]6] 
etc. 4)RfBBZ 71S 105. Dbown 105 145. S) In New Ireland -tiBetc" is 
as tbe word for "cordylitie". 6} Meier S54 1005, Brdv%k 103 lOSf, 104 307 f Danes 
IflO 349, ScumieU 035 180. Ruaz 715 91, 132. 150, 308 f, 7)Bdl»(STEJif M 244; 
rcirardinR the stoi^ of the creation of man see also; Brown 193 199 , 8)RmR 
Rejrarding the problem of the two moieties MaramBra and PikaJaba 
which occur here as In Snnth New Ireland and the Caxelle Peninsula see- Ri™ 
725 tl 500 f. Pakinson 5311. 61^ Ml 2091. SaoWN lOS 146 f. 149, etc ' 
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Island* In race and cuilure the tohabiunits of this island resemble 
those of Duke of York Island and the other neighbouring regions. Trading 
relations exist vinlh Nakanat, the Gazelle Feninsttb, and Ihike of York 

Island 

At a ceiiain place on the island there is a stone called a vatapir, that is, 
the stone of PiFp a mythical being. Meyer *) givci rhc following description 
of this stone: ‘'Es ist dn metcrhohcr Basaltblock mit ifome senkrechter 



Fijtr IS. The sttufie of Pir, Viiatoip Island (after Meyei SS3 72J), 

Plache, a of der oebL-nslchcnde Zeiehnung* die bei den Malereicn dec Ein- 
geborenen haufig wiederkehrt wie eingemeisselt \si'\ In one of the myths 
tl is said of a child: p*Und cs schnitt hinein in den Sagenstdri" 

Now, the question arises is this a hewn stone erected intentionally, or 
is it a natnrai rode bearing certain carvings? Neither from the written 
account nor from the drawing U this clear. More detailed bfonnatbn is 
required before an answer to this quesuon is possible. 

Before the celebration of a snn feastir the path leading to the place 
where the feast is to take place is cleaned. “The men follow the road always 
used since olden times and walked upon only on this occasion^ No tree or 
shrub borders the road, hut on both sides of it there are numerous stone 
blocks due to former volcanic ermptions'*, as Meier puts it. This in- 
rormation also lacks darity: stone blocks lying on both sides of a road 
can hardly owe their position to volcanic action alone. Is this perhaps one 
of those a venues such as we found In the New Hebrides, Saa, and Ulawa, 
which were bordered by monoliths or flagged with stones? On this point 
too. we need further information. 

Sacred Plants. Dracaena leaves are frequently used in magic, thus 
for instance, in the magic over fish traps (in this case the variety manara 
A-aib is used) the spell pronounced over them runs: "'Dracaena leaf drive 
the fishes in". When, before the submerging of the fish trap the spirits 

1) Meeq 54S ni Mevik SOZ m I 257 f. 365 f, S«S 1103, pA»iCfHS03» m lEM. FtiiSCH 
Z3* 4m etc. 2) SGI m Note G 3> MEttE 5€3 723, fig. p. 723 4) S4* 7l6 f. 

a4l1IPfl!I.E, UcilUllikr CHltura Af if 
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of the dead are invoked for success, dracaena leaves are thrown into 
the sea, and dracaena leaves are also used in the niagjc over the stone 
anchor; besides a small fish, dracaena leaves also (togeta kuabari, totogeta) 
arc used as bait. If by inadvertency a fish trap falls to the ground it is 
beaten with a br^ch of erythrina indiea (baiubalu), otherwise no fish 
would come to it in the future. An evodia shrub (lomo) is set on the fJoal 
and dracaena leaves are also fastened to It *). 

Prehistoric Objects, Numerous prehistoric potsherds and a 
number of stone knives were found on VuatoitL Many of the potsherds were 
richly decorated. The natives knew no more about these "stones" than that 
they probably owe their origin to the mythical Pir, to whom also the stone 
previously mentioned was attributed «). Unfortunately nothing is recorded 
regarding the method by which these potsherds are made. Stone pestles 
have also been found on Vuatom ®), 

Mythological evidence. Pir, to whom the upright stone and 
the prehistoric potsherds were attributed, is a mythical being, to whom 
everything owes its origin’*, Unfortunately, nothing else is recoded about 
Pir, so that we are unable to decide whether he was a ston^using iminigranl 
or not, 

^We shall now discuss the myth,s of the twn antagonistic brothers To 
Kabinanai ud To Karivuvu, the first of whom is skilled and clever whereas 
the second is unsldlted and stupid s). In the discussion on New Ireland it 
has already been slated that Rivess identified Soi with a people of imml- 
grants, and Tamor with the aborigines. Rivens has further pointed out that 
is identical with To Kabinanai of the Gazelle Peninsula and the neigh¬ 
bouring r^ions, and that both are representatives of the immigrants in this 
region. Whereas we shall shnw that To Kalnnanal belongs to the stone-using 
immigrants, that is, to a group which, according to Rivers, forms part 
of his "kava-people". Rjvers himself thinks that Soi, Kabinanai and the 
analogous beings are reprcseniativcs of those immigrants who. hv interming¬ 
ling with the aborigines, constituted h!s "dual-peo^Je", that is. a culture 
which, according to Rivers’ reasoning, preceded that of the "kava-peoplc". 

It must m^ver he remarked that the mythological characters of the New 
Hebrides, Qat, Marawa, Tagaro and Subwe, were also attributed bv Rivers 
to the " dual-people" *), whereas this study has clearly shown that Qat 
lagano, etc. are identical with the Ambat. and that all of them are repre- 
sentotiyes of the stone-using immigrants. Our view is further supported bv 
the following facts: The Maramara moiety of which Soi of New Ireland is 
the head, is connected with the light-coloured coconut, a fact which allies its 
members to the stone-using immigrants Alawa, 0« the other hand, Tamor 
the head of the Pikalaba class, is associated with the dark coconut. The 


^ a Wbvc. Sm 2St f 

^3-iroj. Ml j> PaskirsoK 630 S59 fig^ 10a 4) MEvre S46 710 

Note 1. See: Mcvci SB 71Sf, S«5 S6 I, 6) 7ZS II 421 f. 
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a 5 sociaiioii of To Kabmana and To Korvuvu with the two moieties occtirs 
also in some regions of the GaieUe Peninsula. In some of its dislricu the 
highly interesting iniormation is furnished that the ancestress of the one 
moiety who sprang from a ISght-cotourcd coconut ''had on that account a 
correspondingly light complexion'\ whereas the ancestress of the other 
moiety who sprang from a dark coconut, “had a correspondingly dark skin 
colour'" *). Rivebs has interpreted this as representing two peoples, the one 
dark, and the other the light-skinned imrnigranu ®). The lighl-skmned people 
Rivers considers as the first Auslronesian imroigrants, who, by union 
with the aborigines, constituted the *'dual-peoplc''. whereas in our opinion 
they are the stone-using immigrants who racially w^re partictilarly 
characterised by their light skin. The association of To Karvnvn with the 
dark-skinned people was considered by Rivers as a proof that the stupid 
antagonistic brother rcprescnled the aborigines. Against thisp however, 
stands the fact that in the numerous cases in w^hich the two antagonistic 
brothers or culture heroes had been found, it had been possible to identify 
them with the stone-using immigrariES, w^hcreas the association of the stupid 
antagonistic brother or culture hero with the aboriginal population is by 
no means manifest frnm the Mdani-siaii evidence. This antagonism was 
found in connection with Qat and Tangaro Loloqong (Banks Islands), 
Tagaro-Tagam lawua and Suqe (Aoba), Tagato-Snqe (Pentecost). Bar- 
kolknl-Marr^Int (Smith Pentecost), Ambat-Awirara (Malckula), Smash- 
gaivis-Membalangk (Ucrik, Malekula)^ Taghar's two sons (Van), Jotab-Vyti 
Bunghung (Ambiym), Mosigsig and his brother w'ho spoiled hia island 
(Santa Cruz)* bctw^cen Warohtmuga, the Qat of San Christoval, and his 
broiherSp the "'Delectable Lizard"^ and the men with hh father (Saa), Kngni 
and Okeru (Bougainville Straits), etc. Therefore^ as has already been 
pointed out, w'e are of opinion that as a w^hde the story of the antagonistic 
brothers belongs to the mythology of the stone-using immigrants, at least 
as far as the greater part of Melanesia is concerned, if Rivers 1$ right 
that the first Austronesian Immigrants, by their tmioti wdth the aborigines, 
constituted the "'dual-people"', this according lo our reasoning would mean 
that the megalithic immigrants by their contact wnth the aboriginal popu¬ 
lation conslituled the dual organlaatioD, since we can show the first 
Austtemesjan immigrants to be our megalilhic people. 

This agrees in fact with Elliot Smith's view' that ihe dual argani^atkin 
was carried about the world by highly civilized peoples whose ruling classes 
Tvere simlar to the Araha of San Christovah River's and Smith's 
views can be conciliated when^—as is in fact possible—the kava-people 
are shown in no w'ay to be connected with the stone-using immigrants. We 

1) MEira; 2, S4< 16, 2^ f. 2) T2S 11 560; the opinipn of P. %V. Schmidt that 

the light and dark coconuts represent ^^huefi of the moon Is rejected by Rtvms^ 
and we have aJready stated that we do not accept the a^tral-mythotogtcal later- 
prct3.tiqn3 of tJie culture heroes. 
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shall, however, not continue the discussion on the constitution of the dual 
organization. 

The reasons in support of the view that the antagonistic bmihers are 
representatives of the stone'ustng immigrants will be clear from the follow¬ 
ing myths of To KabinanaJ and To Karivuvu. 

The brothers To Kabinanai and To Karivuvu, and the orphan To Nat- 
nangur were caught with a cord by To Konokonomiange. Whilst the latter 
and his wife went away to fetch bananas, To Nat nangur untied the knot 
by magic. Then they went away and climbed up a coconut tree. The 
ogre and his w'ife tried to dirab after them to capture them, but To Nat- 
nangur caused them to fall down by throwing down coconuts *)•—This 
agrees with the many ogre stories and the escape up a tree from the 
pursuing ogre. In this way Qat fled before Qasavata (Banks Islands), 
Matiktiki and the white children in Tantia, as did also Moshikshiki of 
Futuna and Aniwa, the two children in Malaita and a man with a woman 
in the Buka Passage, the latter climbing up into the sky.—^Thcn Kono- 
kanomlange and his wife tried to make the coconut tree fall by dicing it 
out, but To Natnangur by magic makes it fail into the sea. The three had 
previously made for themselves canoes out of coconut blossoms in which, 
after the fall of the tree, they went away to another country®). The 
ogre and his wife were unable to follow them,—In a similar way the stone- 
using immigrant Magoana of Eddystone made his canoe out of a banana 
spathe; Mosigsig of Santa Cruj; made his out of a rotten hollow bread- 
fruit, and the building of a canoe tvas also one of the characteristic 
activities of the culture heroes of the New Hebrides. The departure to 
another country has moreover been seen to be one of the most typical events 
associated with the stone-using immigrants.—On this voyage, To Natnangur 
is eaten by a shark. His head, which remained afloat, was fished up by 
his sister w'ho buries it. From this head sprang the first coconut palm ®). 
This Iasi incident has been encountered so frequently in connection with 
the stone-using immigrants that there is no need to lay further stress 
upon it—^To Kabinanai and To Karivuvu also made the sea w'hich was 
orifpnalty just a small pool. They cm this pool through thus creating the 
sea. Thiy further made canoes in which they journeyed to different coun¬ 
tries. To Karivuvu made the islands, and To I^binanai made the mainland. 
To Kabinanai also wished to make Viiatom Island a good island, but To 
Karivuvu got the start of him. and made the island stony. This made To 
Kabinanai veiy angry, so he went away to a far remote Country where he 
created shell-money'*).—Here we find together three of the characteristic 
incidents so often associated with the stone-using immigrants: the creation 

1) For a stinilar llietnc in conntctioh with Konokonamian^e see also Mcynt 5£J 
72S-727, and Meieic Sse 171-lSt, where this story is related from the Gazelle Peniti- 
snla There it is the grandmotlier of To Karvnvu and her (nandchild who flee 
before the oijfe. 2 ) Meyek sez ZSCt 3) MiyEs 562 717-7^ 
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of the 5fta, the creatii^n of islaiids and the final departure.—To Kablnanai 
ordered To Karivuvti 10 make a fish basket. But the latter threw stones 
and his spear at the basket and destroycd it. 'rhen the myth relates that 
To Kabinanai is a skilled fish basket-maker, but that To Karivuvu is 
unskiUed. '‘The natives do not know anything regarding the origin of fish 
baskets" 0 —may be asked whether this version docs not perhaps reveal 
the existence of a more complete Storys which attributed the creation of the 
fish traps to one of the two brothers- If this were so, it woidd establish 
their relationship to Soi of the Eoiigaitivllle Straits and to Sikodo of New 
Ireland whose possible association with the stone-nsing immigrants has 
already been discussed, tn the Gazelle Peninsula w'herc the same story 19 
knowm, To fCabinanai is actually said to be the invenior of the big fish trap?. 

The myth according to w'hich the people fled to Laur from a fishhawk 
(Pandion leucocephalus^ taragau) who killed all people is also known on 
Vuatom. Only a pregnant woman in spite of her entreaties is left behind by 
the departing people. Sbe bears twins^ who kill the man-eating fish-hawk. 
They send a lokcs to Laur, whereupon the refugees return. Then the two 
brothers marry®).—-This theme agrees completely with the stoiy of Tseta' 
bonpil of Lesu, Morena of the Buka Passage, and the numerous other stories 
whose association with the stone-using immigranls has been shown. 

CosetU Peninsula: The inhabitants of this region arc Melanesian in 
language and race, with friazy hair and dark brown skin; they show also 
some racial mflucnce of the Batning S), Most authors are of opinion that 
the peopling of the Gazdie Peninsula took place from South New Irdand 
via Duke of York Island ; only a few maintain the view* that it took place 
in the opposite direction *). From the very intensive and, as he thinks, old 
trading relations of the Gaadle Peninsula with Nakanai *), Meier has 
tlrawn the conclusion—which is, however, peculiarly his own and Is not cnit- 
firnied by any other writer—^"that the peopling... took place from Nakanai 
along the west coast of New Britain to the north-easteni part of the Gazelle 
Peninsula, from there to Mioko, Ulu, Duke of York Island, and finally to 
New Ireland. A migration backwards might have taken place from there, to 
the north-eastern part of the Gazelle Peninsula, but its original peopling 
could not have taken place in this direction*'. The influence from the Solomon 
Island.s which can be felt in the eastern part of the GaacHe Peninsula ha# 

1) Mhs'E* S£S sac. Z) Msvtt 5« 727-72R 3) THumwiita Ml III, Busgfj 

IIJ ia\ IH 7, KLUKTtTsaiEN 432 32, 164, MasB S50 IIS. Zouei M» 369, 4) Pai- 

KJNsnn 630 47 f. 2.^, QuiniB 114 7 f. Il3 I(M, KiiiimTSCHtK 432 20f. GsAEBSea- 
STcniAN 300 IM, Fov in PAaitmsoH 634 6f, XEvtimANN ill 8^ Raschei 66T 380, 
etc. 3) Prat 050 tl4, 386 f, 927. 6SS 73 f, Powm. 6M 32 f, see also the resume 
t^iven by Fov io Paikinson 634 Of, and GnAEBJiM-STtmAS 300 167 f; see also the 
myth recorded by Blcv >2 IW. 6) Heiss 340 37, however, doubt* the antiquity 
of these trading relations. 7) S53 837 f. 
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been i>ointcd out by Parkinson i), and, according to Powell, the in¬ 
habitants of this district have even iimnigrated from the Solonwn Islands S), 
Wetsser 3) ha-i expressed the opinion that a ntigration took place from the 
Gazelle Peninsula via South New Ireland to the Solomons and the New 
Hebrides. The trading relations of the coastal district extend particularly 
to Nakanai, and even as far as the Willaumcz Peninsula and in«aii eastern 
direction as far as the Biiara District. Th^ have relations with the Batning 
by lode and war. and trading retaltons exist with Vnatom, Duke of York, 
at.cl South New Ireland loo '*), 

No stone-w'ork has been recorded in the Gazelle Peninsula. Pfeil *) 
gives the following interesting account: "On the Gazelle Peninsula I made 
the acquaintance of a chief who had nuade near his village a broad, straight 
avenue about too metres long and 4 metres broad, bordered on each side 
bj’ many different crotons of %‘ariegated colours. The broad space between 
these borders was used especially for dancing". This information is con¬ 
firmed by KleintitsCIien who Says *) "For the performance of dances 
the chiefs construct long avenues near their villages planted on both sides 
with croton and dracaena”. These are obviously reminiscent of the avenues 
of Vuatom, the Solomon Islands and the New Hebrides, along whose bor¬ 
ders sacred plants were also planted by the side of, or instead of, upright 
stones, but the mformatiou is too isolattcd to entitle us to draw any definite 
conclusion. 

Sacred Plants, We have a great deal of Information on this subject, 
A dancing ground is surrounded by dracaenas; the messenger of a chief 
bears a dracaena in his hand t a wooer hrings a dracaena to the family 
of bis intended bride; to make oneself invisible to a pursuer, a certain kind 
of m^k is made w'ith a dracaena; to drive away evil spirits, the magician 
brandishes a certain kind of dracaena (pal a kada); a bunch of dracaena 
hung round the neck protects the wearer against injuries in war; the fol¬ 
lowing varieties of dracaena arc particularly efficacious: mette, tikua, mette 
karau, tokabangia and rangiene^). For the initiation into the e magil sor¬ 
cery, dracaena leaves are used; as a taboo sign a dracaena is used; the 
huts in which the dead are buried are decorated with plants, the dracaena, 
among others. If shell-motney is transported from one place to another, 
the carriers are often preceded and followed by boys holding in their hands 
dracaena plants. "This goes to show the veneration in which the Gtinanluna 
hold their money". To cause a volcanic eruption to cease, a certain magic 
15 made widi a dracaena. Dancing grounds are decorated both with dracaena 
and croton and both these plants are cultivated for decoration purposes; 

1) 630 48, 633 12. GKACRNU-SrarMAM 3M ]|t4, 2) Powtu. ESS 19t. 2tS. Ml 170 f. 

3} 0E» 278. 4) KteiNTiTSCfiEN 432 9t, Kaoti. 442 IBS. HmnsMeih 556 95. UEtea 

5S4 100^ 552 It, RASCiiroi 667 224, 276, BUKCtt 113 106, Pfeu, 6S6 110, 123. PAavar- 
SON 630 86. 139. 297. etc. etc. 5) 656 36. 6) 432 45. 7) A certain variety of 
dracaena « calted "laactc" by the Ganantuna; Meia SSI X f, 
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dancers are decorated with leaves of crotori and dracaena; on the occasion 
of an qfferuig to the dead, or to a kaja, dracaena and croton are planted; 
around the houses croton and other ornamental shrubs are planted; croton 
is planted upon graves, and Ln sorcery croton is also used In love magic 
evodia hortensis (lomo) is used, and this is aUo the favorite plant of the 
beneficent spirits "inaF"* In war magic, cordyline leaves are used; in front 
of the men's house a cordyline is planted *'which ts used in connection with 
almost all the magical rites of the Kmnua people" 

Prehistoric objects. In the district inhabited by the North-west 
Raining^ the following c^jecls were unearthed: stone balls (St, Paul), stmie 
pestles (Vuna Galip, Cape Lambert, Nambung River), stone mortars (Vt^ 
Galip), and one stone bowl with foot near Mt, Varzin The objects which 
are made of granite or greenstone were not used by the Bainings who were 
tuiable to furnish any in formation whatsoev^er regarding them. BuhOER 
makes the following remark; ''If it Is borne in mind that the ^guages of the 
coast people of New' Britain show' a certain resemblance with the Malayan 
and Polynesian languages, the opinion seems to be |u5fcificd that the Polyne¬ 
sians dn their w^ay to the eastern islands, touchtrd New Britain, and that they 
dw'clt tor a longer lime in some districts of these islands^.. The migration 
cannot date very far back, since, in the case of the ohfects found, the green¬ 
stone, which generally becomes quickly weather-worn, showed only faint 
traces of exposure to the weather”. 

Mythological evidence^ In the coastal regions of the GazeUt 
Peninsula the two antagonistic creator brothers are well known again; they 
are called To Kabinaiia (or To Kahana) and To Konp'Uvu (or To KaravOp 
To Poniqo, or To Purukelel)* according to the districL They are the 
creators of ihc world. Here again^ the wise To Kabinana created everything 
gooil in the world, but the stupid To Korvuvu created all the evil **)* Once 
To Kabinana and To Korvuvu went emt to sea in their canoe fish up 

I) J60, IlROWN lOa 100, KLEtNTlTSCMEN 432 45, 14^^, 431 279, J23i 347, 4Sft 

Pabkinsom 6M 69r, 131 f, 150 f, &4T 97 f, 104, S« 289f, 68®, 690, S5Z 12, SSI 

1019, 102!. TBr.vm m Buimw IK 16, 22. Wiwthuts S63 9J2. FiKsni 23S 344, 
23a t 93, 10, lia PreiL S&6 657 189. PowiXL 681 35 f, Nevi-ftMANN 611 98, Danks 

186 349; fflr iuformatton regarding the ritual use ul “Zicrpflanieu'" see: Kuaw- 
TTTScurN 432 65, 166p FoViWfL 6S1 15S, MrV2R S65 iDft Mmi S48 7, 691, 701, 702, 
SSe 113, 553 861, R6J, PaikissoR 630 93. 2} BueC»i. 114 2. PL I, PAmKsojf 630 

99, ji. 557. liusaiAH 177 118, ClCv S3 SZS, fig, p. 525; «t alscF Kmoll 442 196, who 
classes witli these preh caloric object* ccrlain Iniel figurea and a slonc mushroatri 
piclurcil b> Bbdwm 102 PI p, 234/235. 3) IN 3. 4> Parkinson 630 6&3 f. 

Klumtitsoien 432 331 ff, DaNks l7i 45^ BkowN 162 3>S* MtiSt S49 301 f# 551 
, 546 15 f, 27-30, 37-81; the slo-ry of the origin of dcAth which is known here agrm with 
that of'Vuatom laland, sec: Meiei 546 19, 563 724, KLormtsc^ 432 334, 

PAiiKiirsiJN 636 6B3f^ the onlv di^fereuce beiuR: that here it is To Kabmaua ot, 
according t« another version. To Kor\'u>'u who brings death into the world, whereas 
on Viialom it is Konohononiiange. who, it vrill be rcniEmbered, wa* associated with 
the two hrothers. 
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inlands. After having fished up Vuatoni, Urani, Ma$savap Massikofiapuka, 
and the other little Islands, they disappeared and were never seen again" i). 
This fishing up of islands and their final departure equates these two an- 
(agonistic brothers to the many other culture heroes of the stone-using ini- 
migrants whose stories relate these two incidents with striking similarity. 

The story of Nainangur of Vuatom who was dosety associated w'ith the 
rw^o brothers, who was eaten by a shark and from whose h^aad sprang the 
coconut tree^ is also know^n in the Gazelle Peninsula. There is^ however, 
one remarkable point of difference in the Gazelle Peninsula stoiy in that 
the being whose body is eaten by a shark and from whose buried head 
springs the coconut treCp is the son of To Kabinana - The close connection 
of the aniagonistic brothers w^iih the srone-itsing immigrants thus becomes 
still more apparent. 

It has been said that To Kahinana wa^ considered to be the inventor of 
the big fish trapSp and the stoiy of the destroying of the traps by To Kor- 
vijvu, current in the Gazelle Peninsula 3), agrees with the Vnatom version. 
As W'e have scenp the connection with Soi uf the HougamvjJle Straits and 
Sikodo of the Buka Passage is in these circumstances quite proable. Wc 
are thus in the presence of so many characteristic mythological themes that 
we cannot but coqdude that the two brothers were tn fact stone-using 
immigrants. 

According to one myth, the mother of To Kabinana and To Kon uvu 
lived sn a cavern, hidden from a wild boar which ate the people. She 
scratched her right arm and from the blood arose To Kabinana; then she 
scratched her left arm and from the blood arose To Korvuvu She made 
w^pons for her sons with which they killed the wild boarB), Although in 
this mylh the flight of the other people is not mentionedp it is apparent that 
it is identical with (he numerous myths of the woman left behind all abnc, 
and whose sons kill the man-eating monster. It has already lyqen established 
that the characters In these myths arc representatives of the stone-using 
immigrants. 

According to another niyth^ To Kabinana once sent his brother To Kor* 
vuvu for water. Having taken the water, To Korvuvu bathed in the sea and 
a dam shell bit off his head ®). This highly characteristic theme of the clam 
shell appears with still greater clearness in another version, which relates 
that To Kabinana tinted his hair with a beautiful dye which his brother To 
Korvuvu also wishes to possess. To Kurvuvu therefore asks hh brother 

1} KLetmiscrreN 4|| .536, Moea S4« 4711 2> Pazkinson €30 i 3) Pai- 

KiEfSoN €30 f, Muea. €#€ 57 ff. 4]! This theme of the oHj^dTi of a htiman tKing 
Created from (tic bktod occurs frequently m MeUme^ia^ for iniitanee in Macyo^ 
CotiaiNGTON 160 406 f, Lesu. Pow^oinmAlcEfi €78 251, 274 f, and at Shcventl oilier placeii' 
In our prescfii myth thL$ ori^n is ap|»arcnlly only a local versbn of the asexual 
conception, frequently found in the analogous myths. Thi# latter point Is in itself 
certainly not without interc-K. 5) Mnxa S4$ 25 ff. 6) MEitn m 41. 
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how h« could procure it for himsdf. To Kabifi^B, who had actually brought 
this colour from the forest, wishing to deceive his brother icMs him; “*Look 
for it* it is in the it glitters brightly* it is a clam shell Put your head 
in it”* This To Korvuvu did and the clam bit off his head and killed him i). 
This Storys of the clam shell has been encountered, with striking simiLaritVi 
in connection with the stone-using immigrants Ambat (Malekula), Mosigsig 
(Santa Cruz), Warohunuga (San Christoval)> "The Dclcctahle Lizard” 
(Saa) and Sina Kwao (Malaita)* That it appears here in connection with 
To Kabinana and To Korvuvu is further proof that these two brothers also 
are representatives of the same stone-using immigrants. 

The following myth agreeing with the story of the creator Taliki and 
the woman Toraboikor of Duke of York island is recorded m the Gazelle 
Peninsula, and relates the typical deeds of creation which we have attributed 
to the stone-using immigrants. The woman Tabui Kor had two sons, Tilik 
and Tarai 3 ), The woman made the land and the two men ivorked it. Once 
the two men discovered that the woman urinated into their food whereas 
she put pure sea-water into her Own food. This discoveiy made the woman 
so angry that she rolled aw^ay the stone wdiich had hitherto kept the sea 
confined, and the sea poured out. They afterwards took pieces of earth and 
sprinkled them on the sea and other islands came up. Then they sprinkled 
this also on the land, and trees, animals and men grew**)* In another n\y\h 
1: is related how To Kabinana went out to sea “and he extended the sea 
by remaining a long time on it, and the sea became big'^ ■*)* In this myth the 
actual creation of the sea is thus characteristically attributed to To Kabt- 
nana, as in the numerous myths of Melanesia in which the stone-using tTrimi- 
grants were described as the creators of the sea. 

The theme of the catching of the sun with a sling, so characteristic of 
the Polynesian Maui myths, occurs here also* But here the man kills the 
sun and is thereupon himself killed by another sun A myth of two boys 
who are sw’^aJlowed up by a fish from which they cut themselves out again, 
is also recorded hero; in .mother %'ersion of this story a man is sw^allow'cd 
by a snake* This incident has been found in connection w^jth Warohunuga 
f San Christoval), "Bom by the Side of a Bow" and "The Delectable 
Lizard" (Saa)* Kamakajaku (Isabel) and Okcru (Bougain\nlJe Straits). 
In our present story, howrever, the characters show no further similarities 
with these beings^). It is perhaps significant that the grandmother of To 
Korvuvu, who is swallowed by Mokanakonom, cuts herself out of his body 

again T), 

For all these reasons it is highly probable that the Gazelle Peninsula was 

1) MiEf£3t S44 49 ff; anoilicr verstem S4fi 185-195) rektes tbk isicidrnt of 

To sister, her tnishand and another Tnao. 2) Tolik and Torai^ ac- 

rordfne; to Pfeil liS. Obowk lOZ ^54 If, Pro^ £54 US, Fownx 4il 149, 

MriEA ID? If. 4 ) MeiEr 49. 5) Msiek 544 13J-IJ7. 6)S« ^ MtiCn 544 

19S^3M. 7 } Meitk S46 l7S-iaS. 
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iouclied by the stone-using immigrants, although there is no megalithic 
stone-work there now. It is improbablCj^ however^ that the so}ouro. of the 
atonc-using immigrants in this region was of more than brief duration. 
Racial conditions also seem to confirm such a supposition, since nothing 
is recorded here about the Ughi*skinned elements which are still recognizable 
lo-day in many of those parts of Melan^ia influenced by the stone-using 
Immigrants. It has been mentioned that* racially, Baining influences also left 
iheir mark on the coastal region of the Gazelle Peninsula; it is therefore 
quite possible that the influence of the primUive Baining counteracted the 
development of the culture of the stone-using immigrants, and likewise 
opposed a longer sojourn of Lhese invaders* In spile of the variou$ and 
intensive relations bel^veen the Melanesian inhabitants of the coast and the 
Baining, a quasi'pcrmancnt stale of war exists between these two peoples 
and has never really ceased. It js therefore not unreasonable to suppose 
that similar conditions existed at the time when the stone-u$Log immigrants 
arriverl. On the other hand, the vestiges of the stone-using immigrants have 
certainly been overlaid by the later coming MelanesianSp ivho to-day, are 
the prevailing element in this area. 

Baining: It is well known that this people, who speak a Papuan language, 
are racially the most primitive type of the whole ol Melanesia ^). 

Not the slightest trace of oiegalithic stone-work is found in their dislrictp 
and it is accordingly highly significant that nothing is recorded of a ritual 
use of sacred plants. Bui there cannot be any doubt that the Baining region 
has also been influencetl by the stone-using immigrants, as is e^Hdcnt from 
the prehistoric objects found in their district. From the existence of the 
HarCECha dances^ Rivers has concluded that more recent cultural Influences 
must have been at w^ork here* He says^)t Father Rascher is fight in 
supposing that the dances commemmorate the dead it will become probable 
that they are due to the settlement of a body of the kava-people, or their 
near descendants, who failed altogether to introduce their language.The 
ideas of the Baining conceniitig death make it more probable, however, 
that the dances have been derived from some bier movement, and were 
adopted with little appreciation of their real meaning". However this may 
be, it is certain that the mythology too shoAvs more recenL influences. The 
!Corth-west Baining have a myth according to which the sea was created by 
a woman in a similar mannef to that described by their Melanesian neigh¬ 
bours; also the story of the springing of the coconut out of the skull of a 
man Is known here. Numerous are the stories of the wnse Sirin! and the 

1) RAsoiEfi W 13», sarr 305, 264, 2S4, KLoKiiTScntf^ 43^ 348. ^urw U4 47 f, 
8IJ no. Pocii 677 612, Rive^is 775 H 498, 541, Paikinson i30 202, KjtJl- 
UTS, 438 17+ ScitKiPT In MGuzft 5Sl 354 etc* eic. 2) 725 II F42: 3) See RA.sctnsi 

W 190, Pmkinsos £38 6(20; the same oplnkm hiJt also been expressed by' Bux- 
c.Fjt 114 67, 144 
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stupid Goatkiuni, reminisceut of the antagonism of To Kabitiana and To 
Korvuvu, 

Another story relates the existence of a wild dog who ate all the people. 
Only a pregnant woman who hides in a hollow tree* escaped. She bears a 
son, w'ho kills the dog, and brings the dead back to life again i). This is 
obvinusly identical with the numemus analogous stories mentioned, vv^hose 
association with the stone-using immigrants has been pointed out. 

Siitka: The Sulka, who inhabit the ca^t coast of New Bniain, are racially 
Papuans^} and 5peak a Papuan language®)* Besides this, Melanesian in¬ 
fluences are also clearly evident in the race, language and general culture^), 
so that, as NE\'EiiMAjfN puts it i “We cannot consider the Sulka as Pa¬ 
puans, but as a people which, originally Papuan, and strongly influenced 
by Melanesians in race and culture, has become a mixed people'** Trading 
relations do not seem to he extensive and exist more particularly with the 
neighbouring Tumuip and Mengcn &). The probable influence of the Solo¬ 
mon Islands upon the east coast of New Britain lias already been pointed 
out, and it is remarkable that the Sulka possess the plank-built canoe 
{mon) 7). 

From the ship, Rascher saw a village on the south coast of Wide Bay. In 
this village, the gardens "'were intersected by stone walls and fences at little 
distance;;, probably to prevent the fertile huitius being washed by 

heavy rains"®). As far as 1 know', this infoimation ia not confirmed by 
any other writer. 

The usual mode of treating the dead is to bury them withiri the house in 
the sitting position with the upper part of the body above ihe ground. A 
small inwcT-like structure covered with banana leaves is placed over the 
head. Stones are laid round the little tovver and a fire is kept burning close 
at hand. When the flesh has decayed, the bones are hung in the house d*). 
From this, Rivers has drawn the following conclusion: 'Tt is evident that, 
if the sitting position Is a relic of the culture of the dxial-people^ there have 
been later influaicc$ which have led to the preservation of the bones and 
other features of the death rite^* The men's house, the masks and the wooden 
gong suggest the presence of the kava-people, and the use of betel, and the 
evident importance of blackening the teeth*., show the influence of the bctcl- 
peoplc*.*. In this connection it h significant that the Sulka should place 
sstones round the tower**.. It seems possible that the tower* the care taken 

I) Bixv $Z 19^203; ;sec also ihe story p. 201-203, which reseifibles the u^uat 
Ogre stories^ see also p, aojff* 4 ^ 31 - 2 ) Paakikson 630 2 aJ, Buschar 117 SO* 

134. 3) ScUMlur a34 79, Muu^ SSI Pakkiksdst €3d 302, Rivebs 727 EE 498^ 

537, SrosEB 7g6 133, 136^ GKAEBJTO-STtrHAW 360 191, Til tlE 53Z. 43PAunKSOE( 
m 768, KuaMirntcHCK 114 164, S> ill U8. 6) m 203. 213. 7) Fak^ 

itmsoN 630 241, VOCIL 911 163, FjKsoi 2M 480. 8) EUsciieb 687 3lS. 9) Kascho 

<88 215. 
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to prevent earth from touching the dead, the stones, aii5 the fire may hare 
been derived from the people 1 supposed to have introduced - ..the construc¬ 
tion of monuments of stone into Oceania" t), I do not wish to discuss here 
Rivers' theory that the many ob|ects enumerated belong to the culture 
of the stone-using irnmigrants. h must, however, be emphasized that burial 
in the sitting position with the upper part of the body above the groundt 
attributed by Rivers to hi$ "'dual-people*' has been found by us to be the 
characteristic mode of bunai of the stone-using immigrants. If Rivers is 
right in his other conjectures, this type of burial with its use of stones 
would, in particular, be proof of the influence of the stone-using Immigrants 
on the Snlka. 

Although the culture of the Sulka is not so well known, we can neverthe¬ 
less adduce further facts in support of the view that they were influenced 
by the stone-using immigrants. 

Sacred PI a n t Sp I f it is suspected that a garden has been bewitched, 
a ma[i with a certain dracaena variety (a kapirip) -) in his hands jumps 
3lx>ut on the ground and shouts; this is thought to render the witchcraft jn- 
cifectjve; dracaena is also used in love magic; in the ceremonies which 
follow circumcision, dracaena leaves are used; a bride is decorated with 
branches of dracaena and croton. After the death of a man, a divination 
rite is performed to discover the sorcerer responsible for his death; for 
this an erylhrina (guip) is used. A newly built house is decorated with 
"Zierpflanztn^' and wdth these also the house posts are beaten. In a coastal 
village south of Turner Point, wnegated coloured plants were planted in 
the centre of the village ground ®). 

Mythological evidence. Once there lived two brothers bearing 
the same name. Nut vutau (Nut the older) had iwto wives and many people: 
the other. Nut sie (Nut the younger) was unmarried and lived with his 
grandmother Tamus. He had but ten people. Once he happened to meet his 
brother's wives and had: itilereourse with ihem. He then pamted ihetr 
genitals with a certain pattern. Once when one of the women sprang over a 
fence, the dder brother discovered her pattern and became .^u$pidnns. He 
commanded w^hitc coconuts and new unpainted w^aistebths to be brought. 
Then he gave a nut and a waisidoth to everybody, ordering them to make 
a drawing on both of them. The drawing madi: by his brother agreed com¬ 
pletely with that of the two women and Nut vulau thus recognized the 

1) Rcvehs 72S El 539 f. bus identified this tower willi tlic kinao loweri of The 
tnici Society, and these latter with the pyramkb of the Potne.-^ian Marae and 
the Fijian Kan^ In ilii» I eannol. however, follour Rrvtas, since fiTaniidEike 
structures having various use* and nieatilnE?, are not Stifrcqucnl In Melanuia, and 
have no cotinection with megaliths. TFie exterior resemblance alone is not siiF- 
fidcni to juatify ilie &tipposition that such connections exist, 2} Another dia- 
eaena variety is called a nhepi (sing ), o nbek (plur.); MCilij^i S9(Z 79. 3> Raschei 

^ 211. ZIJ, 217, 222, 223, Pakkissson 179. Ifi2, l^f, 196. Ejoihork 22Q 296, 
Powea fill 101. 
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cliIpnL Now Nut sie and his |>eople made good s^iidds with handles, bul 
Nur vtibti and his people were xuiskilledp and their shielcU were inferior and 
had no handles. So they fought, and Nut vulau was defeated. After this. 
Nut the younger left and, w ith his people, migrated to another place. From 
there tn the form of a great bird he flew to his brother, made off with one of 
his wives and marned her i). The grandmother Tamus created the sea. She 
covered it with a stone to keep it secret. But her two grandchildren soon 
discovered that her food tasted better, since $ihe prepared k with seawater, 
so they intercepted her ivhcn she went to the sea. When she saw that she 
w^as discovered she called out: "Now the sea will kill all of us'-. Then the 
sea flowed out in all directmns 

The woman Tamus appears also in the following myth: There were two 
ogres in one place, Kanmameing and his wdfe Lclmul who ate the people. 
So the people decided to emigrate and took to their canoes. The woman 
Tamus was pregnant, and in spite of her entreaties the departing people 
did not want to take her with them. So she went back to the shore, where 
she bore a son. Once when she went to w^ork she gave her sort a dracaena 
(pupal) to play with during her absence. The boy looking at the dracaena 
asked himself whether he should create a brother or a cousin out of this 
dracaena, and he decided to create a cousin. He kept the dracaena behind 
him and when he looked back he saw a beautiful boy. He called him PiipaU 
since he had originated from a pupal The two boys built a dwelling 
house for Tainus and then a men's house for themselves. Thej' made 
tveapons and finally killed the tw^O ogres, informing the people of this 
whereupon the people returned to their old home 3). 

Another story also speaks of two brothers. Although we are not e^rpressly 
lold th^L these brothers arc the same as those in the preceding myths, this 
is, how'ever, very probable. The younger brother was very skilled and, by 
magic, was able to change him.'ielf into a cockatoo. The elder, however, was 
a boaster w'ho knew nothing of magic. Near their village there lived a couple 
of old ogres wrhose hut stcx>d under a coconut tree. Once, the younger 
hroihcr whose name was Vlakas, changed himself into a cockatoo and flew- 
to the coconut tree. He bit off a coconut and let it fall down upon the ogres' 
hut: then he changed again into a man. The ogre, furious, climbed up the 
coconut tree, hut wrheti he came near, Vbkas thrust him down. The female 
ogre thinking it was the man, devoured her own husband when he fell down- 
Then Vlakas changed again into a cockatoo and flew away. The elder 
brother w ho wished to do the same, also climbed the coconut tree. Every thing 
happened as before, but since he knew no magic the ggress dimbed the 
roconut tree, seized him, drew' him down and was about to devour him. In 
ihe mean Li me, however, Vlakas had assembled all the animals of the forest, 

1) RASOTca PAaiciTisoN €3!9 MS-6W. 2) Rascher 6U 250. PaintiHSON 

Wfl m. Raschzb esa 25CkE2, PARKr!«54>!v m-m. 
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and when he saw ihat his brother was in danger he ordered all the aininals 
10 rush upon the ogress, so that the ogress ran away. Then the two brothers 
took the big pig belonging to the ogress and went home with their booty ‘). 

If we analyse these stories, wc come to the conclusion that they are 
variants of the Qal story: the story of adultery with the brother’s wife 
and the fight resulting from it, occurs here again, as in the stories of Qat, 
Rarkulkul, Ambat, Kugui, etc. The discovery of the adulterer by means of 
the pattern agrees with the story of Barkulkul of South Pentecost, who 
Ordered his brother to make a drawing in the sand, which agreed with the 
rattan knot used by Rarkulkul to fasten the door of his wife's house 
resulting, there also, in the discovery of the adulterer. The creation of the 
sea by the old woman is identicai with the numerous stories mentioned. 
It has been sfiow'n that this old woman belongs to the stone-using immigrants, 
and since this woman is said to be the grandmother of the two brothers, 
their connection with Qat, Ambat, etc. becomes increasingly evident. That 
Tamils, and therefore Itie two brothers, were stonc^using immigrants, is 
further supported by the story of the pregnant Tamus who cannot follow 
the fleeing people, and whose sons kill the ogre, since these themes have been 
frequently found in connection with the stone-using immigrants; Tamus' 
son, by means of a dracaena, creates a man which equates him to Qat who 
also created a man with a dracaena (Gaua Island), and it further equates 
him to Koevasi, the wife of Sivotohu the culture hero from the sky in 
Guadalcanar, and to the culture heroes Tzatra and Tzili, who brought 
forth man by planting a cordyline. That the two boys, the childrcm of 
Tamus, built a men’s house, is in accordance with Riveas' view that the 
existence of the men’s house is due to the influence of the "kava-people’*, 
to whom, according to his O'pinion, the stone-using immigrants also belong *). 
In the same way, men's houses were hui.lt by Tagaro (Maevo), Ambat 
(Malekula), Kabat (Mewun), etc. Finally, the ogre stoiy is almost iden¬ 
tical with the many other ogre stories which have been recorded in con¬ 
nection with Qat {Banks Islands), Tagaro (Aoba), Ambat (Malekula), 
etc. The dropping of the coconut upon the house of the ogre is a detail 
which occurred iij precisely the same way in the story of Qat and Qasa- 
vara in the Banks Islands. 

Another myth relates the stoi^' of a man called Emakong, This man 
dived into a river to recover his ornaments which bad fallen in the water. 
From there he brings fire, night, the crickets which chirp in Ihe night, 
and the birds which announce the morning 5), This myth is certainly 
reminiscent of the stoi>’ of the creation of night by Qat (Banks Islands), 
Tagaro (Aoba and Pentecost), and probably ^so Mosigsig of Santa Cruz. 
In the same way the god Mogaona of Eddyslone dived into the sea for 

tj Ras^izr SM 23Zf, PASiuzTSOlf Wfl 7Q3-7D5. Z)For the ueccs&ary crlticlftm 
o( this view, see ihe chapter reparding the ’‘kava-people**. J) Rascrex SS6 Z34 f 
PAKautsox S3tl 
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hU lost nngt from where he brought back the coccmui and the banana, 
one of the events which ha$ led us to consider him as a stone-^usitig 
immigrant t). Too little U known of Emakong^ however, to permit of our 
identifying him w'ith certainty wiih the other culture heroes of the stone- 
using immigrants. 

From these facts it is evident that the influence of the stone-using 
immigrants oij the Sulka must be taken for gnmtcdi although such in¬ 
fluence does not seem to have been as strong as in many other regions- 

Nakanai: There are very few* records relating to the Nakanaii but accord¬ 
ing to most observers, racially, these people are similar to the Papuans 2 ). 
There is, however, no unanimity w'ith regard to the language; some writers 
consider it to be Melanesian, others think it is Papuan *). It cerlaraly 
contains many Melanesfau words, but this may be due to the intensive 
trading relations w'lth the Melanesian coastal districts of the Gazell^r 
Peninsula. 

No stonc-w^ork or any use of sacred plants is recorded, as far is I know* 

Mythological evidence. One myth relates the story of a man 
who came from the sl^ to the earth and brought fire to rnan. According 
to another myth, a certain man fell from the ^ky to the earth, where he 
married two women who, after his return to the sky, followed him there 
with their children^). In view of the fact that similar myths are not 
recorded in the neighbouring regions with w^htch the Nakanai have relations, 
the occurrence of this myth here is somewhat astonishing. The little know¬ 
ledge w^e have of the Nakanai, does not permit us to trace with any precision 
the origin of these myths, 

Bola: Our knoAvIedge of the north coast of New Britain, west of Open 
Bay, is very scant}'. We are rather better informed regarding the re^on 
of the Willaumtiz Peninsula, and particularly regarding the Bola. Very 
little IS know'n of the racial characteristics of the Bola, but most observers 
emphasize the racial and cultural similarity of the Bola with the Papuans 
of New Guinea S). The closest relations exist with the Vliu Islands. Voyages 
to these Islands are related in numerous myths and In one it is said that 
the bread-fruit tree was introduced to the Bola from the Vitu Islands «*). 
Linguistically too the Bola are influenced by the Vitu Tsiands, and they 
have relations also with the Kombe and even with the Eariai in the west ^). 

1) 111 a iomewhat isimilar nianner ^ man of Bui a dived into the sea lo bring 
back his lost ajLt He broke into llic abcNdc of Ihe dead tmder the sea, imm where 
hf brought back bananmi^- W'lirELEt 9^3 S6f. 2) Rascuck GST 2]0t PARKtnsoN 
$30 2(W, Hees 34« 37 . 3) Buschan llT 134, PAiuaxsoic 7B2, Scniraa 

21, Rees 3« 43 f, Raschk* GST 214. FfiiEBma 271 217, 2Gf 12. 4> RE£S 

34S 63 f, S6S-5;i. $) See PABKiNson $30 203^ 214 ff, $34 S, FllosCH m III H7, 335. 

6) Kmoll 443 413, 4222, 424, 377; for trading rclatiOiiS with the Viiu lahuids ace 
also: Finscu £36 164. 7) 443 374 Note t, 39k Friedeeio Z71 21 
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In the sources of mfonuatton nothing is recorded regarding stone^work. 
The ornamental shrubs gange» gale, ruqu, and also dracaenas (mare) are 
planted in the gardens, Dracaena leaves are used for the transmission of 
information as well as in magic; a myth also makes mcntioti of its use 
in magic i). 

Mythological evidence. The myth of a man-eating ogre called 
Gugumeka is known here. It is also said that the people fled before him 
and emigrated- Only one woman remained behind; she bore tvrins who later 
killed the ogre. Then the people returned and the two brothers married. 
According to another version of this myth the man-eating being was an 
eagle, and the place to which the fleeing people went was Vitu Islands), 

According to another myth, two men, Kura and Rabari, climbed a kavlka 
tree (Malay apple) and ate the fruit. A kernel fell down and killed the 
ogress's pig* The tw*o men descended* and when they discovered that the 
pig belonged to the ogress* they fled up a tree. On her own intestines the 
ogress tries to follow the men up the tree to eat them, but the two cut the 
intestines and the ogress falls to the gmund and is killed* The men order 
an ant to creep through the body of the ogress to make sure that she is 
actually dead, whereupon they descend from the tree®). Besides the fact 
that this myth resembles the numerous ogre myths mentioned, this corrobora¬ 
tion of the death is a particularly interesting detail, since it agrees with the 
verification of the ogre's death in Taima* Aniwa, Futuna, and the Maui 
Stories of Polynesia, though in the latter region it is Maui himself who 
creeps through the body of the ogre. 

Another myth rdates that formerly only a certain black substance was 
used as food- A woman called Runepai introduced taro* yams, bananas, 
and sugar-cane ^)* but nothing else is recorded about this woman. 

A storj' of two brothers, one being wise and the other stupid, occurs 
here again and agrees in every detail with one of the Kabinana and To 
Kor\'Uvu stories of the Gazelle Peninsula*). 

Another myth relates that alt living beings fought against the big chief 
Koromagalu, who was finally killed, and from whose blood originated red 
dye. The dead Koromagalu knelt upon a big stone where the prints of his 
knees and feet can still be seen to-day ®). We shall not give any definite 
interpretation of this myth, since nothing else is recorded about Koromagalu, 
but if by further investigation on the spot more mythological evidence can 
he obtained, I think the following points in this myth will appear particu¬ 
larly significant: that Koromagalu was a great chief, that they fought 
against him, that from his blood originated red dye, and that he left his 
footprints on the stone. 

On the basis of such evidence it might appear somewhat daring to 

t} Kroll «3 3?9* 395 Note I* 416, 2) Kaou. 443 374 f, 383. 3) Kkoll 433 

402 (. 4) Kaolx 443 37a 5> Cf. KroU. 443 403, MeiU 546 73-79. 6) KtOU. 
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presimiB that the Bola have been infltieticcd by the culture of the stone- 
iisin^ imnainfants. This view is* howeverp txjrae out by the fact that there 
iie quite clearly megaliths on Vitu Islantl, with which, it has been seen, 
the Bola have dose connections. There is iherefore nothing to jtistiff 
Ihe supposition that these relations are of only recent date. 

French Fsi&nds: On these islands a Melanesian language is spoken t), 

Parkinsok publishes a picture^) of a very beautiful stone table, but 
makes no mention of it in his text. As stated in the introduciion to this 
work, Parkinsojc was completely unaware of the megalithlc character of 
this stone table. Basing himself on Parkinson's picture, Skinner 3) 
estimates the horizontal slab to be about 3 feet above the ground, about 5 
feet long and B inches thick Parkinson's unawareness of the problem is 
all the more rcgrcuable since a thomugh iavesLigation of this island by 
au experienced anthTopologist might have revealed very important infor¬ 
mation regarding the problem of megaliths. 

It is further to be regretted that we have no records of myths. 

Prehistoric objects* On Vitn Island, the natives brought Par¬ 
kinson a stone implement *Messen Zweek und Herkunft jch mir bisher 
iiichL erklarcn konntc. Dassclbe bestehi aus einem hugelnindcn Steinknauf 
von etwa ii cm Ehircbmcsserj dieser Knauf hat jcdodi eintn stememen 
Stiel gehabt, der Icider ctwa i cm unterhatb des Knaufes abgebmcben Ut; 
dcr Stic! ist etwa 3 cm im Durcbmesstr.,. Das Exemplar wurde mir von 
den Kingeborenen als etwas ihnen Unbekanntes gebracht" ^). From this 
description it is evident that the implement is a stone pestle. 

Kombe: These people, the western neighbours of the Bob, speak a Md- 
anesian lunguage^). They are the intermediaries in trade between the 
Bo!a in the east and the Bariai in the west ®). The latter extend their 
trading relations even farther to the w^cst, as will be seen later. 

The very limited sources of information regarding the Kombe record 
nothing about atone-work or the use of sacred plants. Neither are there* 
as far as I know, any accdunts regarding prchislofic finds. 

The following myth is therefore all the more important: Moro and 
Pango are two very important beings. Moro's son is called Akinkiu, Pango's 
son is Bego. These beings hare human heads, but their bodies resemble 
that of a snake. The Kombe oive their origin to these two beings who are 
also the creators of death. They further introduced the present social organ¬ 
ization, and all natural phenomena are due to them. Pango gave the people 
shell-money, red dye and obsidian; Moro gave them black dye^ wooden 


]) Nkdkauss ^ I, 13D, FatEUEBiCT Z71 224, Smso; 797 13J, l$$\ regarding the 
ttadbff re[»tlofi9 wiih ihc maifilaud cf New Erilain, sce^ Faralnson ^ 213. 22? I 
and the data previously quoted). 2) £20 PL L4 p, 20$. 3) 7B3 235. 4) PaR- 
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bowls, aim rings of tndacna and tortoiM-shdl, cooking-pots, pigs, dogs, 
etc. 1). I have no intention of discussing the pToblem of the introduction 
of the many articles which, in this myth, are attributed to the two culture 
heroes. The introduction of pots and pigs has at all events been found to 
be a characteristic feature of the many culture heroes of the stone-using 
immigrants. 

ti must be added that, apart from the prehistoric potsherds of Vuatomp 
no recent pottery is known in the whole of New Britain and earthenware 
pots used in New Britain were said to have been imported from New 
Guinea. iJoes this myth refer only this pot trade, or is it actually a record 
of the introduction of native pottery? It would be desirable to kno-w more 
about this question. When the being Panku or Panggu of the Huon Gul f— 
whose name is apparently identical with that of Pango of the Kombe— 
is discussed, it will become even cltarer Still that relations do actually ejtist 
with New Guinea. On the other hand, it cannot be overlooked that the 
name Moro strongly resembles that of the culture hero Monoa of New 
Ireland w^ho^ together with Sigeragun was also credited with the introduction 
of pigs, amongst other things. The name Bego is absolutely identical with 
that of Bego of the Bougainvitle Straits, the stoneruslng immigrant who, 
among other things, introduced pots aod pigs. It has further frequently 
been seen that the stone-using heroes had the body of a snake, or were 
partly a snake. That there do exist relations betw^een these regions and 
New Ireland is further evident from the fact that the neighlwuring Bariai* 
whose culture and language agree strongly with those of the Kombe, have 
a dual system similar to that of South New Ireland ; and there too Haliaetus 
Icncogaster and Pandion leucocephalus are bird totems'* 3), 

Here again the lack of fuller infonnadou is r^rcttahle; it would be 
highly desirable to know more definitely how far the stone-using immigrants^ 
whose presence was so clearly apparent in the French Islands« have in¬ 
fluenced also the coastal regions of the mainland of New^ Britain. 

Vitriol; Friederici^) has seen in this people, w^hose language is Mela¬ 
nesian, representatives of his "Alforcn*" migratiun. Trading relations exist 
not only with the neighbouring Kombe, Kilenge and Vilu Island, but through 
the intermediary' of the Kilenge, Rook Island, Tami and Stassi they are 
even in contact with New Guinea ^), In these circumstances it ia quite 
probable that the megahthlc culture influenced the Baria as it did the eastern 
neighbour^ of these people. 

The very meagre accounts again record nothing regarding stone-work. 


I> Neuiiauss »2 f . Z) For Ihis see: Bmow^HT lOZ 312^ Mhea SSO IOI, Pfed. 
GS6 37, 97, SdtixjjONC 112 159, ScKuRiG til 25, etc. S) FilEOEaici 271 93 f, 187, 
191, 196, 4) Firiinisicr Z7I 117 Jf^ 215^ 2€9 1, 37. S) pBiEDnuc] 271 105, 119, 

138 f^ 191, 219, VoCEZ. 911 14B, Stefuan t42 4, GLAEBKOt-STE^UAN 300 169 Note 8; 
FfNsai 238 JW, 254, OnswEitv 140 23 f. 
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D'EsrRtCASTEAVx who, m 1793 , passed through the Dainpcer Straits, 
says 1 ) with regard io the west coast of New Britain hut without definitely 
iDdlcatiog the locality: "On the coast of New Brttaiu we perceived... several 
huts, which m accordance with Papuan custom^ were cr<!cled upon stones". 
This information is, however, not confirmed by any of the more modem 
observers. 

Prehistoric objects. In the bed of the Gima River, near Sagsag 
village in the extreme west of New Britain, a stone mortar was found with 
four IiandJes projecting hon^cntally from the sid^^}. This agrees com¬ 
pletely with the stone mortar of Ambat of Malekula, which, it will be 
remembered^ was aJso said to have had four handles. It cannot be deter¬ 
mined whether this object can be traced back to the direct influence of the 
stone-using immigrants or has been brought here by trade with Rook 
Island and New Guinea where, as we shall sec, similar stone mortars are 
also found. 

Unfortunately, no myths of this region were recorded. Nevertheless to 
what extent there are reasons for presuming the influence of the stone-using 
immigrants will become clearer from the discussion on the mythological 
evidence of the neighbouring regions. 

^nVotJi. South Coa^t: Euljot Smith 3) is of opinion that the 
artificial deformation of the head ‘^became added to the repertoire of the 
fantastic collection of tricks of the '"helioStthic'* wanderers, and was adopted 
sporadically by numerous isolated groups of people along the great migra¬ 
tion route". 

As is well knowTi, Sfeiseh *) has expressed the opinion that a group 
of immigrants from Nias touched the south coast of New Biitaifi, continuing 
their migration direct to MalekuLa. This opinion was based upem the customs 
common in these regions of head deformation, the breeding of tusked hoars, 
and the use of tusks as omaments, sacrifice of pigs and the cult of the dead. 
We have seen that South Malekula is a centre of imrgaJithic culture^ and 
we must therefore first see whether traces of this megalithic culture are 
also to be found on the south coast of New Britain. Now^ among the cul¬ 
tural dements existing in Malekula, but non-existent in Arue, SrEiSEii 
Himself has mentioned®): megaliths, ancestor statues, skull masks, skull 
statues, and upright gongs, i.c. megaliths, and many of those cultural 
elements which, in the New Hebrides, are closely connected with thenn 

Records of the use of sacred plants are almost entirely lacking. All that 
we are told is that the dancers of the Kaumotmot society in Arue and 
Moeve Haven cany crotnn leaves in their handst and in the centre of a 
garden plot in Moeve Haven "multicoloured hushes^ grasses^ etc" are 


I) Quoted by Psiktxsox SJC 2) SlintWlN and Hai>ixiw Til 160 ff. fig. A, 
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planted as garden magic. Of the western part of New Britain but wilti 
no definite indication as to the JocaJity, Brown mcnrions the planting of 
dracaenas, emtons and coleus, but he does not say for what purpose this 
was done ^. 

On Bungi Island east of South Cape, where the deformation of the 
head is also praettsedp Chinneht s) found a stone mortar. 

In the very few myths recorded in Moeve Haven 3) we have not 
come across any of the themes w^hich in the course of thi$ study we 
have seen to be associated with the stone-using immigrants. There fore, the 
presence of the very few elements enumerated is not necessarily due to the 
direct influence of the stone-using immigrants in this area. We know that 
the trading relations of South New Britain extend over Rook Island^ Tami, 
Stasst, also even to New Guinea, and that in the western part of the island, 
they have brought about strong cultural resemblances with New Guinea; 
eastwards they extend a little to the east of Moevx Haven ^). The relations 
betw^cen West New BriLain and New Guinea are so intensive that they have 
given rise to the opinion that immigration took place from one region to 
the other. Thus Parkinson has maintained that there was expansion from 
New- Britain to New Guinea fi), and Poweix and Hahl on the contrary 
hold that a migratton took place from New' Guinea to New Britain *), These 
opinions are contradicted by Fov, who thinks that the cultural similarities 
can be explained by the exisling trading relations "the existence of which in 
the western end, and also on the south coast as far as Moeve Haven, are 
beyond doubt"* t). It may well be possible that the few elements mentioned, 
which we associate with the stone^using immigrants^ came to this island by 
trade. This Is also the opinion of Todd with regard to the w^ell known mok- 
mok stones which art to be found from Aruc to A Nato (Gasmatta) *). It 
is further worth mentioning that on Cape doucesterp Parkinson met people 
who had been driven from the Trohriand Islands; that on South Cape, 
people driven from the D'Entrecasteaux Group were found; and that on 
Arue Island light-skinned individuals ivere found who probably came from 
the islands off South-east New Guinea It is likewise possible therefore 
that one or other of the dements enumerated were brought to the island 
by people who had drifted there, since all the regions from which these 
people came will later be seen to have been strongly influenced by the 
stone-using immigrants. 

If SpEtSER is right that a migration, in three successive stages, from Nias 


1) CHj?cT9r«Y 14« ], 3t, Vogel #11 155, Todd 196, Bkowx laz 24. 2) lil Z2, 

5) s«c: Todd SS4 89 f. 4} FiNSOt 277, 479. S) €34 6. 6) Powell €» 
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but sec al^o Cuimneiv 14« 1-25. 9} Reijarilinig the mokmdk stones see: Movne 
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ttj South New BtiUia and South Maickula, is responsible for ihe intiO- 
duction of the custom of deforming the lui-adi}, [ think we are bound to 
conclude I hat this wave has nothing to do with the stone-using immigrants 
of Melanesia. The similarity of the various megalithic tjpesn and most 
particularly the paraJledism of the mylhs^ does not permit of any doubt as 
to the relative uniformity of the meg:alitliic culture in Melanesia; therefore, 
nothing could justify the supposition that the migration responsible for 
the introduction of the practice of deforming the head is any particular wave 
of the main migration of the stpae-using immigrants. Tf one nevertheless 
considers the head-deforming people as meg^itbic in their culture, what 
explanation can be found for the complete absence of megaliths in South 
New Britain and the almost entire absence of the other elements generally 
associated with them? Moreover, it would be unjustifiable to attribute the 
rare occurrence of stone bowls and the use of sacred plants in South Ktw 
Britain to this presumed particular megalithic wave, since we have shown 
these objects to be associated with the main body of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants in Melanesia; and to contend that this hypothetical particular 
megalithic wave possessed partly the same culture as the main body 
of the megalithic people^ and yet in some measure was different 
from it, would be pure fantasy. Finally, it would liarcUy be possible to 
explain the absence of megalithic stone-work in South New Britain by 
assuming that the contact with this presumed megalithic wave was only short 
and superficial; for the custom of deforming the head extends over a large 
area in South New Britain, penetrating in some districts so far miand that 
it alinost reaches the northern coast 2), On the other hand, it is significant 
that on the ivestcm part of the north coast of New BritaJn where the Influ¬ 
ence of the stone-using immigrants is shown lo have existed, the deformation 
of the head does not c^cenr^ In these circumstances 1 incline to the opinion 
that the deformation of the head 1 $ due to some particular influcncep which 
in South New Brirain and in Malekuta as well, has no connection whatever 
with the stone-using immigrants. This conclusion is also confirmed by the 
racial characteristics. The inhabitants of the south coast of New Britain 
whose language b a mixture of Melanesian and Papuan elements^) arc 
racially Papuans, with woolly hair and brown to dark skin For all these 


L) It 1$ pTobabti! that xh.\i wave al&ci brought the blo^’ gun usal liy the Dmriai, 
Kilengc, and in Skiuth New Britain- For |he blow gun see the followlriig snurcci 
of infortnation : Todd W4 IW, PaskinsoK W 225, 514 4, CnoiNtBY 146 1^, 24 f, ISZ 
206, FaiEUEaia is* 153, 271 105, 1171!, 7M 4631, BtAONKdLtt it 9S, Hauhov 

in MoyXe sas XXIJlf. 2) For the distribution of the custom of the deformation 
of the bead see^ R^om 709 2i64, 366, %, 1 p. 364, CuiNwrav 145 9, H ^ 2^. SB. 

66, PaskinsoN 634 3)5, VoOElJ ill 150, 15B, 167, 307, 214, 23Z 239, FiXscii 234 135. 
234 I I2U FKirDEaio 271 30 Movst safi 79, SPEisra 797 155. Toun 5*4 PI. tl, |i, 302, etc. 
3> PaiEDEttia 271 320, Todd &i4 CmKXrxv t46 63. 4) Chinxekv 145 tS, 

FiKSCIi 235 134, 234 I 131 f. 
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reasons T do not thirdc that the strnie-tjsmg immigrants on thdf migratiotis 
touched the south coast of New Britain, 


THE imsSIM DISTRICT 

Trobriami Inlands: The most natural procedure would be to contmuc our 
investigation with a study of Rook Island in the w-est, which^ as we h^vt 
pointed out has connectious with New Britain. But in doing so we should 
have to omit for the momentp the eastern part of New Guinea and the 
Ma^ssim District where megaJilhic stone-work is abundant, and deal first 
with those regions in which the influence of the Stone-using immigranls 
h Jess strongly felt. This would be contrary to the principle hitherto fol¬ 
lowed in this study,—^a principle which we are enlircly justified in applying 
to the area now' under consideration. We shah therefore continue our in¬ 
vestigation by the study of the Trobriand Islands. 

In the Trobriand Islands there are tw'o distinct racial tj'pes: one, quite 
Pol3Tiesiaji in feature, being long-faced, leptorhine or mesorhine, with 
lighter skin, and hair varying from waw to straight: and the other PapucK 
Melanesian in character, broad-faced, plaiyrhinc^ of darker skin and frizjs^^- 
haired. It is significant that dark skin and fri^y hair are considered to he 
ugi_v. and by numerous kinds of magic attempts are made to produce 
light skin t)„ The dolicbocephaJtc people who prevail iti the Massim District 
and beyond it are mixed w ith brachycephals in the China Strait, the D^Entre^ 
casteaux Group^ Murua, etc^p a fact that leads to the conclusion '*that the 
dolichocephab have been invaded by brachycephab"" as puts it^). 

This brachycephaJy, together with the occurrence of wavy hair and long 
faces, has been attributed by Seliouax to a 'Polynesian'' admixture^). 
It is, how'e^'er, certain that this "Polynesian” clement is nothing but the 
influence of the stone-using immigranU. To what extent thU applies also 
to brachycephaly cannot be determined in the present $ludy, since, owing 
to the meagre information available on this subject, no comparison com' 
prising the ivhole of Melanesia can yet be saiisfactorily undertaken. The 
language of the Trobriand Islands b Papuo-Melanesian ■^). Trading rela¬ 
tions, including ihc famous Kula expeditions, extend over a very wide 
area, viz. to the south, over the Amphkit Islands to the D'Entrecasteaux 
Islands Goodtnough, Fergusson, Dobu and Normanby, and even to the 
mainland of New Guinea; to the east they extend over Kitava Island and 
the Marshal] Bcnnet Islands to Muma and Nada. Wari Inland is the 
southern limit of the Kula in the western branch of the Massim District, 
and in the eastern branch of the Massim Dislricl il extends to MisimaH 


1) MALTHOW^Kf 5U 51 f, SZS 147 f, 15*1, 15? f. 201 SW. 241, SZS 6, f^njCMAN 
770 671. T7S m, 27J, HADaos' 3ZS 271, FiPracH 23A m, ZL$ U 33. 2 ) 3ZS 2S3, M) 

3) 773 273 f. 4) Rav TOO JO, tixKCHKE 713 I4?i. 
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Sudest, and even Rossd Island, It is appareni from this how strong ts 
the cultural iiiteirdq>endence of the whole area V)- 

The m05t iiiiporUnt of the mcgalithit stone-work are a number of stone- 
enclosures of which Austen has given us an excdlcnt description ^). 

In llukwaiwaiap in the north of Kiriwina, two enclosures (A and B) 
were found, and two others (C and D) were found in Otuyam cast of the 
former place. Of Tlukw^aiwaia A. Austen gives the foliowmg description: 
The southern wall extends for 6i feet, the northern for 58 feet> the western 
for 15 feet, and the eastern for 14 fent. The stones were embedded about 
3 feet 6 inches below^ the present surface of the ground. At the eastern 
end of the south wall, a particularly fine slab of limestone is standing, the 
top of which would be about 7 feet above the level of the ground. Some 
of the walls w^ere in a had State of repain Ilukwaiwaia B: This enclosure 
lies to the north of A, and was ver>^ much smaller in size. The measurernents 
are as follows: southern wall 2 $ feet, northern wall 26 feel, western it feet, 
and the eastern 8 feet. Otuyam C: This enclosure has only one small stone 
'n position, but the height of the walls must have been 7 to 8 feet, VVilUams 
found slabs to lie as much as 16 inches thick. They were also of great w'eight, 
as the majority of them measured about lO feet in length, i.e. 7 feel in 
height above surface leveh The southern W'all extends for 21 feel, the 
northern for 21 feet also, the western for S, and the eastern for 8 feet also. 
Otuyam (D): This is the larger of the two enclosures* The southern wall 
extends for 58 feet, the northern for 40, the western for 13. and the easteiti 
for 14 feet. Only one stone of the structure remains standing; it measures 
6 feet, S inches in length, by 13 feel 4 inches tn height, having an average 
thickness of 10 inches; it is embedded in the ground to a depth of 4 
feet. From the posltian of the enclosures^ Austen has concluded that they 
had some relation to iimc-reckoniug, maintaining that their position 
corresponded to certain constellations of the stars S). But this inter¬ 
pretation must be constdered as purely imaginary until we have other 
data permitting of a comparative study of this problem. In Duwulaosi, 
not far from llukwaiwaiap only one walled enclosure was measurable; 
The southern w^all extends 43 feet 5 inches, the northern 43 feet 5 
inches, the western ii feci to inches and ihe eastern 12 feet 5 inches. 
Most of the slabs of this structure had fallen inwards. Tn the village 
of Kasanai the slabs were very small, and the enclosure was also 
very much smaller than Otuyam C. In Okabululu, Kitava Island, there 
are twn sites; one has bur two reclangtilar slabs, one facing the other at a 


l) Maunuw&ici S24 Ift, lip 79, 100, 165p 250 i 363, 366 f, 4?R. 4fi6, 4fi8, 497 f. 
528 135, 221 f, 245, HS 10, $38 l«f, tOt f, Scuchan 77# 528^530, 534, 669, FtNSCK, 
234 207, 209 , BltUMitow IM 20. MACGlECc^a 52# 72, etc, 2) 36 32, 34*30, 41 f, 

bg, p. 31, 37 FI. p. 52L It is rcgretuble that Ma^nowski. the bnt expert these 
islands, has recorded nothing of these Rtwic-cinrlosurcs+ and that his infottnation 
fegardiitif megnlithk Stone work Is vecy scanty and sometimes even vaime. 3) 36 
43. 4fl. 
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di$tance of i8 f«i. One slab 4 feet 11 inches high by 3 feet g inches broad 
is standing; the other, which has faJJen, is 6 feet 6 inches long 1^ 4 feet 
broad. It is not sure whether the)' formed an enclosure. The stones are 
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Fig. L9a. MfgalilKic stnictares, Trobriand iBbudB fAlter Austen 30 33). 

pretty well squared, and it is likely that they have been ardficia% trimmed. 
The other site would appear to conform to the oblong formations of Kiri' 
wina, though on a very much reduced scale. One end was apparently closed 
by a single stone 9 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches, the opposite end by 
two Stones, one of which remains standing. Of the northern wall— if there 
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ever was otie—only iwo standbg stones are ^eft. The only trace of 
whaT may have been a southem wall is seen at one end in a mass of 


Fig. 19lj. lIukwaiwatB (A), looking eastward (After Avstoc 3® 525. 

fragments. The Rev. Willi a us reports the existence close to Okabulnlu 
(Kitava Tsiand) of a "voli^ic conir*( ?) siniclure. Hnge pieces were raised 


Fig. 19c. Oluyarn (D), looking north'»it <AFler AusTEtf 30 52), 


in the farmation of fottr walls* These stand from about lo feet ton feet 
iiv height. But he did not see this structure himself. The best preserved 
of the sites of Kitava Island is found at Gumagea. The oblong outline of 
the enclosure js here dearly seen^ although only four of the stones are 
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actuAlly standing. Three remain where they have fallen^ and the broken 
butts of at Jeast seven others protrude more or less from the ground. These 
14 stones together fill the whole length of the walls without any consider¬ 
able gaps. The stones are dl comparativdy small^ though the two which 
closed the ends measured respectively 8 feet 7 inches and 8 feet 9 inches 
across. The present-day native has little interest in the structures and the 
original purpose of these enclosures is lost^ 

Excavations inside the enclosures of Oiuyam (C and D)^ and Kadalalai 
(Kitava Island) made by Austen within a fevv feet of the surface brought 
to light fragments of human bones and fragments of prehistoric pottcf>'. 



Fig- IftJ. RqiiKh sketch of Enclosure ai Gumagea Khava {By F. E. W. Wiliams. 

after AusTOf M 

From an examination of the bones of Otuyam (C) by an anatomist, it was 
likely for thein ‘‘to have laid buried for 5cx> years but no more". The 
few bones found in the Otuyam enclosure (D), "were in a confused mass'". 
Thc bon^ in the enclosure of Kadalabi (Kitava Island) were "scattered"', 
mostly foot, arm, and hand bones, They were in an advanced state of 
disintegration. F. E- Williams found bon^ at Okabtdtdu at a depth of 3 
feet 6 inches "'somewhat scattered, but sufficient to show that a burial 
liad laken place at that point"*- He goes on to say that it seems likely that 
the enclosures wtrt places of burial- Ai Duw ulaosi, the natives told Austes 
that years ago one could find bones all around the pilerl stones on the 
plot of land near the stone enclosures. The natives also said that at no time 
when gardenings had they found bones in any other part of their land 
except close to the^e old stone walls- 

The fragments of polter)^ found together with the bones within the stone- 
enclosures '*were so small, as to be useless for comparison to be made with 
other prehistoric pottery found in the Trobrianfl caves^ but the type indicated 
that it belonged to the same period as the fragments found all over Kirlwina 
garden lands.- They were undoubtedly of a different nature from the 
present-day village pottery obtained from the Amphiett Islands-, As there 
w’as a similarity bctw^ccn the Trobriand fragments and a few of the cruder 
specimens from CoUingi^ood Bayt f am inclined to believe that both scUi 
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may have been made during the same culLttral period'', says Austen. This 
opinion is of the utmost importance, and we shall refer to it later m our 
discussion on North-east New Guinea, All around the stone-structures of 
IlukwaJwaia, Otwyani, and Duwulaosip small pieces of pottery fragments 
were found of the same prehistoric make, and lying within a few inches 
of the surface. 

Before discussing the problem of these fragments of prehistoric pOtter%\ 
the fotlowing discovery made hy Austek must be mentioned, E?fploring 
some limesicne caves on N. E. Kiriwina and Vakuta Island, Austek found 
a number of big pots containing human bones. As already mentioned, the 
Trobriantl and Kitava pots of the present day all come from the 
Amphletts but these prehistoric sepulchral pots with human hones in 
them are of unknown origin^ These pots, with their incited patterns quite 
unlike an)thing now known, are certamly not of Amphletl manufacturCt 
bur, like the molem Amphlett pots, they appear to have been built up hy 
the coiling method 2 ), Austk^j remarks that these prehistoric pots, as well 
as the prehistoric fragments of pottery within the stone-enclosures and 
elsewhere in the Trobriand Islands, '"show' a close affinity in their designs 
with certain potter^' fragments collected by Scligman... at Colllngwoofl 
Bay"' 3)^ remark which at the same time reveals she affinity of the 
potsherds with the entire pots containing human bones. It must further 
be pointed out that pot buiial is unknown in She Trobriand Islands of 
to-day, and that as far hack as modeni natives can remember burial 
always been by interment^ followed later by the e^^humatlon of at least 
some oi the long bones and the skull which w'cre made into lime spatulae 
and lime pots 

From these data it is not possible to decide Avhether, in those cases where 
bones and potsherds w'ere found together w'ithin the stone-enclosures, we 
are faced with pot burial as in the case of the similar prehistoric sepulchral 
pots. It must, however, he pointed out that, since in the stone-enclosure of 
Otuyam (D)^ Austes found together with the bones only a few" fragments 
of pottery^ he e^'rpresses the opinion that ^'the bones were probably not in¬ 
terred in a mortuaiy clay pot” The scattered position al the Ixmes en¬ 
countered in all the finds corresponds very' closely to the bones ^'lying in 
a jumble” found by Tnt."R?^WALn in the dolmen grave of Euin^ bones, whidt 
were likewise accompanied by prehistoric potsherds. Wc have already 
formulated the question whether this might not originally have been a 
burial in the sitting position, and the same question naturally arises again 
here. The connection with the dolmen graves of Ambrym and Rabat of 


1) For thi^ scei MAu^^oftSKl SZfl 40, HAUdtija HS 2J7. 2) Austen M 42. 

45>-Sj, fig. j3, 53_ Movne 531 74 f, BRAimnoUrz 91 3 } Ausi™ 3i 46. 

4> Malimuw^ei $25 6, 26, 106, lOS-llO. S2fl 166, 293 . M3, S31 35S, 357. £24 242. 

247, 320, Austiw 30 4^ Seucuan 71.V719, MoNCinoN S7i cic. The praetke 
of hiirial in larac nms or jars has been atlrihutcd by EJilar SKtm to lits 
‘'hdioUlhic" cuJture. E. Smith 744 II7. 5) 39 35, 
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Mewun is immediately apparent, the on!y difference being; that here the 
burial, in^^tead of being in the megaliihic dolmen, took place in the meg- 
alhhic stone-enclosure. If we are really in the presence of a burial in the 
skting position^ it is possible that two different methods of disposal of the 
dead may formerly haii^e existed side by side^ one exposing the bones in 
sepulchral pots in caves, and the other in the sitting position within the 
stones nclosure accompanied by one or Mveral pots. This wold ageee with 
the hnnat of the Rabat of Mewun w^ho also were buried in the sitting 
position, and on w'hose head, knees, and buttocks pots were placed. How¬ 
ever, since the skeletons of the stont-cfidosures w^ere not complete, it is 
more likely that the bones in the sepulchral pots were those which had 
originally been buried in the stoneHrndostires, from which^ after the decom¬ 
position of the body, they were exhumed. 

The following other types of stone-w^ork occur in the Trobriand Islands: 
In Dusvutaosij in the north of Kiriwina^ a certain number of heaps of 
limestone slabs were found near the stoae-enclosures of that place* Com- 
menting on this Austen remarks *): ^'Some natives said that the piles had 
been made by their ancestors when clearing the ground for gardening* As 
this is a Kiriwina custom, there is no reason to disbelieve it”. Also Mali- 
Nowsici 2) records that in the west and south of Kiriivlna there are so many 
stones in the gardens that the people pile them up in big heaps called 
''turaga*'. In a magical spell intending to counteract the magic of estrange- 
incnt it is said among other words: *'From the stone heap I bring back, 
from the boundary wall of stone 1 bring back, I bring back your soul^ 
o woman*'^ Malinow^ski, who records this spell 3 ) says nothing else, howrever, 
regarding ihU stone heap. It is not clear from this whether the stone heap 
and the boundary w^all of stone mentioned in the spell are synonymous. It 
may, however^ be pointed out that none of the other sources of in forma- 
lion records the existence of boundar)' w-alls of stone. 

It is doubtful whether alt Ehe stone heaps were of profane character only, 
as Austen suggests; for, with regard to the holes in the ground from which 
according to the belief of the people, the ancestors of the clans originally 
issued,. Seligmak says *): "These holes ... are at present,, either water-holes^ 
oi stone heaps, or small shallow^ cavities”, and .Malinowski 5) who says of 
Omarakana vilbge that the village dancing ground was also used as a burial 
ground for the Tabalu, the most noble class^ adds: "Here found a 
tabcNied heap of stone w'hich no one must tread on or even approach"* 

A certain number of isolated standing limestone slabs one or two feet 
in height were found on Ruiao Island, southw^t of Kailenna Island. One 
standing Isolated slab about 4 feet 3 inches high, hy ^ feet 6 inches was 
found on Xitava Island. There was a hole as big as a child's fist right 
through this slab. Single slabs were also found on Vakuta Island ^). In a 


l> M sza 2L 3) S25 361. 4) 770 67S ijUDied also by ;NUu,now 5 KI S31 
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Ultic viJbgc of Vakuta Inland* in the centre of ihe daiiting ground, a stone 
indicated the place where the ancestors came forth out of the ground ^). 

Sacred Plants. EHiring the biiTtimg of the garden ground in the 
Trohriand Islands, the magician pronounces a spell over the leaves of a 
croton (borogu) which he then bums m the garden ; in the magic made over 
a store house for the preservation of the fruits, a mixture of leaves is 
Used containing also the leaves of the casuarma (pyu) and croton. When 
the so-calltd kamkokola structure is erected in the ''magical corner” of the 
field, the magician puts into the ground near the structure casuarina 
leaves among others 2), Croton, according to Maltsowski^ is used in 
magic, ”since the croton is associated with the sacred stones standing on the 
centra! placets). Unfortunately, Mauxowski gives no further details 
either wiht regard to these sacred stones or regarding the character of the 
'^"association'^ but his remark; vague though it is, is a further proof of the 
association of the sacred plants with stone-work so frequently come across 
iu the course of this study. 

M y t h o I o g i c a I evidence. The Legend of the culture hero Tudava 
Is known in the whole of the Northern Massim ffistrict, viz. the Trohriand 
Islands, Marshall Bennets, Murua, etc. as ivdl as in the D'Entrecasteaux 
Group and the Amphletts Islands. Everywhere Tudava is said to hail from 
Kiriwinap w'here he issued from the ground. He was the first to teach 
the people agricuJttire and garden magic. He wa$ the first man who in 
Kiriwina issued from the ground; after him came the other people. He 
gave them his totem. WQien he came out of the earth, there existed no other 
country but Kinwina. So he threw a big stone into the sea, whereupon 
Kitava Island emerged. Then he threw other stones into the sea and the 
islands Iwa, Kwayawata, and Digumenu appt^red. Then he made AVood- 
tark Island, .^lle these islands made by Tudav'a were populated by people 
of Kiriwina w^ho came over in canoes. Having finished his work in 
Kiriwina, Tudav'a sailed cast to Kitava^ In Kitava he pbnted big yams, 
ta3i:u (a kind of small yams) and taro. Then he sailed to Iwa; there he 
planted big yams and taytu. Then he sailed to Digumcfiu, but the people 
drove him away; therefore he gave them ooly coconuts, and sailed on to 
Kwayaw^ata, Gawa, Bovagise and Wamw'ara^ In these Islands he planted 
taro, taytu, big yams, bananas and sago. WTicn later he came to Nada 
Island where they^ wanted to kill him, he only gave them coconuts. Then he 
went to a foreign bnd beyond Nada and finally disappeared no one 
knows where^). But elsewhere®) Malinowski adds: '"The most recent 
version is that he most likdy finished his career in the white man's country”^ 

In this myth we again meet a typical cuJture hero whog like the many 
other culture heroes of the stone-using immigrants, is credited w^ith the 
creation of islands and who, like them, introduced certain food plants. 


l) MALJNDWSH^t SIS 342, fig. SS. Z> Maunowske 52^ I 59, 124, I2i-]J], 423. II 
Sg, 1S2, 3) S37 173. SZa 1 235, U 1S4. 4) MAiiiifDwsm Sift 65 f. 70-73. 5} sift TP. 
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itiduding the coconut The I rend of thb ctilturc niigraciou from the 
Trobriand Islands to the Nada Islands m the east is described in aJL its 
stages, and the hastUity manifested by the aborigmai poptiladoii vis-i-vis 
the immigrants is also recorded. Like the many other stone-using immtgnmts 
Tudava finahj went away^ nobody knows where- That^ according to the 
more modem version he went to the country of the white man, might be 
an indication that he was lighl-skinnedp although this i$ not expressly stated. 

In the following story there art stilJ further arguments supporting the 
view that Tudava was a stone-using immigrant: The mother of Tudava, 
Mitigis or Bnlutukua. 'was the only ivoman of all the inhabitants of the 
village Laba’i in the northern part of Kiriwina whn remained on the 
island; all the others fled in fear of an ogrep Dokonikan, who used to eat 
men and had in fact almast finished off the whole population of Kiriwina. 
Hulutukua, left behind by her brothers^ lived alone in a grotto of Laha'i. 
One day she fell asleep in the grotto, and the w^ater dripping from the 
stalactites fell on her genitals making her pregnant. Then she gave birth 
to a fish, a pig» a shrub having aromatic leaves and much appreciated by 
the natives as ornaments, and to other fish, birds, a dog and finally to 
Tudava. Tudava slays the ogre and thus makes it possible for the people 
to return i). We have frequently come across this theme jn connection 
with the slonc-using immigrants. In some cases, the mother of the hero 
w^as the culture bringer herself, in others it w^s her ogre-killing son or sons. 
Here too, the woman w^as left behind by her brothers whom in some of 
the analogous stories we have seen to be the Qal brothers; hut unfortunate^ 
the presents story gives no detailed description of these "brothers". The fact 
that Tndava^s mother gave birth to a pig, to a shrub with aromatic leaves^ 
to a dogp etc. seems to point to the introduction of these things by the 
immigrants svho arc represented by Tudava and his mother; and it is 
the stonc'Using immigrants whom we have learned to consider as the intro¬ 
ducers of the pig atid the use of sacred plants^ and the dog was also fre¬ 
quently mentioned as their companion. 

The cuUtire hero Gere'u known in the Trohriands, Muruap the D^Enlre- 
casteaux Islands, etc. and his rdationship with Tudava has been describe} 
iit detail by Malinowski Gerc'ti went first with Tudava to Murua 
Island* from there to Misima and finally to Normaoby Islands. Like Tu¬ 
dava, he came out of the ground in Kiriwina, and like him^ he bdonga to 
the Lukiiba dan. According to one myth he is the founder of the Kula trade. 

Still further proof supporting the opinion that these immigrants are 
identical with our slonc-uslng immigrants may be found In the folk wing 
story' of the peopling of the Trobriaiid Islands : ^'Thc world was originally 
colonized from Tuma, the other world 3 ), men and women being sent to 

l) MauNowski 5Z4 m 12S, 277, S31 411 fp 532 90 f. Musckay SOT 123. 2) SZ4 

3061, 69 f, 3) Tuma is also the underworld of the Marshall Bennet 

Grotipi, Murua^ Tokvn^ nnd Nada L^land (Beuchan 7T6 660} thus affirtniiiK among 
other ihings the cultural connection of all these rcgiotis). 
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ihc upper world by Topikia who himsdf reinaiiicd uoden^round. Thtre is 
a deep hole al Laba'^i village m the uorlb-wcst of Kiriwina, through which 
men first emerged from the lower w'orld; first came the Matasi clan, 
accompanied by iheir bird totem and carrying thdr pig. The folk of the 
Luhuba clan came next bringing with them the fish-hawk, the pig and 
the dog; then came the Niiko$islga people bringing the green parrot and 
the pig, and then the men of the Lokulobuta clan bringing only their 
totem bird^ the lory. Before the coming of men to the upper world there 
were up yams^ and no stones upon which to Support their cooking-pots ^ 
and it was Topileta who told them to bring these from the underworidp 
where men had already learned to btidd hotises and make gardens t). As 
can be seen* these immigrants art said to have brought the pig and the 
dog, and Austen has rightly pointed out®) that '*if the legend is genuine, 
it would seem that the people at Tuma had cooking-pots before landing 
on Kiriwina. If that were so they may have been pots brought with them 
on their migration/' It might further be added that the mother of Jriu- 
vayla'Uj. whose association with the stone-using immigrants will presenlly 
be disclosedp h described by a myth to have made cooking pots for her 
son. If, accordingly* we are justified in considering these immigrants as 
the introducers of the prehistoric coiled potlciy', this w'ould be further 
confirmation that they are actually the stone-using immigranEs w'ho a$ 
we have repeatedly seen, introduced the prehistoric coiled pottery into 
Melanesia. This opinkm is actually expressed by Austen, who says*): 
'*The Tabalu and probably other subdans were immigrants who brought 
with them a higher culture ... apparently megaiithlc culture.'* According 
to Austek this particular position of the Tabalu* a subclau of the Malasi 
clan, IS based upon the fact that to-day the Tabalu represent the most noble 
class. Maunowski has, however* showm that originally the Lukuba clan 
was the highest clan, and only later lost this {xysition to the Malasi'*). 
It has further been pointed out by MALisow^jKi that, according to some 
Itgends^ it was the Luktiba clan w'ho issued first from uiidergroiind ^). 
It is therefore of particular interest that Tudava and Gere'u as well as 
the heroes InuvayJa^u and Tokosikiiiia whose association w'lth the stpac' 
using immigrants will be demonstrated, belong to the Lukuba dan; and 
Toptleta also, the guardian of Tuma, belongs to the Lukuba danfl). It is 
further sipiificant that it was the I-ukuba clan which brought the fish-hawk. 

According to the myth, Inuvayla'u lived in Kwabulo village. He w»as 
the head of the Lukuba clan. He had sexual intercourse with the wives 
of his younger brothers and his cousins. His penis wtis exceedingly long. 
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His brothers and cousins became very angry and plunged him into the 
water. When he came up again he was ashamed and, together with ms 
mother Lidoya. he left the place. On the baku {the dancing he 

took an axe with which he cut his penis. The glans fell on the baku at 
the front of his house and changed into stone. Another piece he cut off 
beyond the outer row of houses, and yet another hetw'Cen the village wd 
the landing place of the canoes; all these pieces changed into stoiie. Then 
he went with his mother to Kayleuta, and from there over the AmpWelt 
Islands to the D'Entrecasteaux Group, Here he settled down. His 
made gardens and also cooking pots for him. Uter he relumed to Kin* 
wina To this Malinowski makes the following remark!); "All the stories 
described in the story are still in existence to-day, although their similarity 
with their anatomical modris has been effaced in course of time, wher^s 
lit size they must have enormously augmented ... The glans penis, a piMtea, 
helmetlike piece of w'hile coral stone Is fo^d on the village gro^d. 

Unfortunately, Malinowski has not given a more detailed dcscn^ion 
of these stones, but their phallic character, their position on the ydlage 
ground, and the apparent stmilarit)- of their origin with that of the Pons 
of the Ambat" of Malekula (see also the stone of Lihir Penis of 
Zabndun”) seem to justify the supposition that these stones were mono¬ 
liths, But also from the other content of the myth tt is apparent ttat 
Inu^'ayla'u is a stontusing immigrant: Thus Inuvayla'n’s mtercoutNe with 
the drives of his brothers and cousins is reminiscent of the stoiy ^ 
adultery of the numerous groups of brothers whom we have shown to be 
representatives of the stone-using immigrants, and that the angry ro ers 
and cousins plunge him into the water, U certainly in some way reminiscent 
of the attempt of the analogous brothers of the other stones to kill their 

brother by making him dive for the clam. 

These themes, so characteristic of the stone-using immigrants appear 
even more clearly in the following story: The mythological hero Tokosikuna 
of Digumenu was so ugly that he could not marry. Far north in the 
mythical land of Kokopawa they played a flute. Many men set out to 
gel the nme: all fail, but when Tokosikuna goes, he succeeds m getting 
possession of the flute. He changes his appearance, bccomea a beautiful 
man and mairies all the women. The other men decide to get nd of him 
telling him to dive for a giant dam by putting his head into it. Tokosil^ 
dived, but with his hands he broke the dam shell open, Kow, the others 
planned another form of revenge. They arranged a sharkfishmg, advising 
Tokosikuna to catch the fish with his hands. But he simply stranglM the 
sharks and put them into the canoc. After this he tears sunder a boars 
mouth. Then they try to kill him by letting a heavy tree, felled for a canoe, 
fall on him. but he supports it with his arms. Then they persuade mm to 
use pandanus only for the lashing of his canoe which he does. When 
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they sail, the other men in good, sea-worthy canoes, but he in an entirely 
unseawmthy onCp his lashings snap, and the canoe sinks. He calls oirt 
to the other Canoes, but they answer: "Now, sharks will eat you'*. Toko- 
stkunap however, sivims safely to the Amphletts where he remaips and 
does not return to Digumenu i). The resemblance of the episode of the 
giant clam, of the killing of the man-eating fish and of the boar with the 
numerous stories of the other stone-using immigiants, %$ so clearly evident 
that we are forced to consider Tokosikttna a$ a stone-using immigrant. 
Also the atteinpt to kill him by a falling tree occurred frequently In the 
stories of the stonc^iisijig immigrants: Thus the brothers of Warohunuga 
of San Chrfstoval and those of the "Delectabtc Lizard" of Saa ordered 
their brother to descend into the hole of the house post whcnetipoo they let 
the post fall upon him to kill him; m the same ivay Harkulkul killed his 
adulterer brother in Pentecost, and also the brothers of Qat of the Banks 
Islands let Qat descend into a hole to kill him. How frequently the theme 
of adulteiy is associated with the heroes of the stone-using immigrants has 
already beim pointed out; in the majority of cases this is the cause of the 
quarrd. The incident of the canoe lashings Is Btrongly reminiscent of the 
canoe race of Qat and his brothers in which, however, it is the canoes of 
the brothers which sink; in the same W'ay I^la of Santa Cmz deceived 
Sinota regarding the canoe lathings, and sknikrly Soi of the Bougainville 
Straits^ w^hd likd Tokosikuna was despised by all, used the right lashings 
whereas the others used the wrong, so that their canoes sank. Soi's adven¬ 
ture with the sharks, which not only spare httn but help him also whereas 
they eat the others^ is similar to the story of Tokosikuna. who is also sparer! 
by the sharks. 

Another myth relates the storj' of Kasahwaybw^yreta, who lived in 
Tewara and who went with bis children to kula a renowned spondylus 
necklace iti Wawda. His son^ although young and beautiful does not get 
the necklace, but the old father, changing hinuelf by magic into a young 
and atraclive man, obtain;; it. Being angry and to av^ge themselves, the 
children let him go to fetch his own water on an island, and while he is 
dipping It up, they sail away, leaving him alone. He throws a stone at the 
canoc^ hut misses h, and the stone becomes an island. Then he calls to a 
number of stars to take him to his home, but after several stars had 
refused to do this, Orion takes him to hb village. When immediately over 
his village he charmed a tree, so that it arose up into the sky. He sat on 
the tree, and the tree came down to the ground. So he returned to his village. 
A Dobuan informant introduced still another variatjon of this stoiy^ vix. 
that Kasabwaybwayreta married while in the sky and remained there long 
enough to beget several children after \vhich he descended to the earth 
Malinowski himself has pointed out the clear resemblance between this 
story and that of Tokosikuna, In both, the heroes start as old and ugly 
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mm, rejuvenating by their magical powers, both are luperiDr m the Kula 
and both art pimialitd by their companipus. And he conclude^: *'The two 
siori^ are ^ s^imilar that they must be regarded obviously as variants of 
the same mythp and not as independent traditions” 0* If* for the reasons 
men honed abovc^ we arc justified in considering Tokoaikuna as a stone- 
using immigrantp and if on the other hand, the stones of Tokosikuna and 
Kasahwaybwa^^^ta are identical^ it would follow that KasabwaybwayreU 
too was probably a stone-uslnif immigrant. This is further con finned by the 
fact that in the stor>' of Kasabw^aybwayreta there arc incidents which have 
been found to be associated w^ith the stomsusiog immigrants: Thus Kasab- 
waybwayrela created an istand^ he bewitched a tree so that it rose up into 
the sky* like many of the heroes of the stone-using immigrants be lived in 
the sky, and^ according to one version, he married a sky-woman as did Qatp 
Tagaro* Waipua and many of the other heroes of the stone-osing im*" 
uiIgTants, 

In some of the other myths also the sky plays a certain part. A myth 
localised in Yalaka tells how the inhabitants of that village attempted to 
erect a high pillar reaching to heaven. Unfortunately^ it fell down, and 
only one man remained above, who is now responsible for thunder and 
lightning^). Another stoiy relates that a crab fell down from the sky. and 
brought black magic ^), 

A word must be said regarding the direction from which the stone-ustng 
immigrants came to Trobriand Island, We have seen that, according to one 
m3rLhp the four clans came from Tuma Island^ the country of the dead, 
m the north-west of KiriwiiUL This is remarkable confirmation of the 
view that the country of the dead indicates the original home of a people^ 
or at least a halting place on their migrations. The statement of the myth 
that the people came out of the ground in Laba'i is, geographically, in com¬ 
plete accordance with {he origin of the people in Tuma- for Laba'i in the 
north-west of Kiriwina is directly o|^site Ttuna Islandp and ta therefore 
the first point Itkdy to be touched by an immigraiing people coming from 
Tuma Island. The importance of the north or the mirth-west follows 
moreover from the fact that Tudava was born in Laba'ip that Kokosiktma 
fetched the flute from the northp and that the wonderland, Kaytaliigi, which 
is inhabited by women only, is situated in the far remote north ^), On the 
other handp Malinowski has shown that migrations within the Trobriand 
Islands show a marked tendency to move from north to south. Thus^ for 
instance, the Tabulu dan after its origin in Ijiba^t migrated to Omarakanap 
and from there even as far south as Vakuta Island, and this applies also to 
some other subclans; and tn the Amphtett Islands also there arc a certain 
number of subclans which have immigrated from the Trobriand Islands 
Since thus ''all bdiefs in ancestrai ^irits as wdl as most of the legends 
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about first thti^gs point towards the nordi-vi'est, while cultural and sociolog¬ 
ical spread has a tendency to take place from nprth-w'est to soiilh-east'" ^), 
we can draw the conclusSoiip that the stone-using inunigraats came to the 
Trobriand Islands from a north-westem direction. 

Marshall Islands: These islands which in race 3 )^ material cul¬ 

ture, social organisation and mythology agree almost completely with the 
Tro&riand Islands *) with which they arc also related by mamages'*)^ have 
been shown to be halting places on the migrations of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants T udava and Gert'u- 

There are, however^ no records of stone-work on these islands. 

Afamci.* On this island, where the myth of the ctdture hero Tudava and 
Some other myths of the Trobriand Islands are also known and which 
wc have seen to be a halting place on the migrations of Tudava and Gere''Up 
the racial charaCjteristics are similar to those of the Trobriand Islands. 
Besides darker elements, there are also lighter individuals. The Papuan 
character seems^ however, to be more strongly conserved than in the 
Trobriand Islands Here again the language is Papuo-Mdanesian^) and 
in their social organiaation the people resemble the Trobriand: Islands 6). 
Trading relations, including the Knia trade, exist with the Trobriand Is¬ 
lands and Nada, and to the south with the I,^oiLLlsiadc Islands, TubetubCp 
ctc.^), 

Seliguan and Staono niEmtioii "tw^o remarkable standing stones of 
which wc could gel no explanation**. 

Prehistoric objects. As in the Trobriand Islands, prehistoric 
sepulchral pots were found on cliffs and in cavities, Lvowsi^) gives the 
following description of them: Each pot contained one or more slmlb, 
besides other human bones. It was not until quite recently that the natives 
who have lived on or near Muriia Island for genetarions became aware of 
the existence of the sepulchre. This, combined with the fact that, despite 
being wd) protected from the weather, some of the bones had crumbled 
tc dust and some of the pots broke when lifted, proves the antiquity of the 
relics, Ihsposal of the dead in this manner has not been practised on Murua 
within the memoty^ of any native now living ^ 2 ). As on Trobriand Island, 
no pottery is now toade on Woodlark Island, but pots arc purchased at 
Panict, Dobu and Kiriwina. None of the sources of information records 
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anything regarding the method in which these prehistoric sepulchral pots 
arc made, but it is aJmost certain that, like the prehistoric pots of Trobriand, 
they are also made by the coiling method. 

Ai the Imttom of an extinct river bed under 3 feet of supcrricial gravel 
two veiy fine stone pestles were found t). Obsidian points were also found- 

Nada Islands: We need not proceed to an investigation of these islands, 
first, because the existing accounts record nothing of interest for us, and 
secondly, because the inhabitants are identical in race and language with 
those of Murua, being in fact colonists from Murua Island 2), 

It has already been mentioned that Tudava, on his migration to the east, 
also came to Nada Island. 

Continuing our investigation in the Louistade Archipelago in the south 
and, proceeding from east to west, we begin with the study of Risssd 
Island. 


Rosset Island: The inhabitants of this island have been considered by 
most writers as Papuo-Melanesian in race They are short, squat, dark- 
brawn, or dull-black with frizay hair *J. Their language is Papuan, although 
it contains a few Melanesian words ®). The social organization is almost 
identical with that of the Southern Massim District, the D’Entrecasteaux 
Islands, and the south-eastern end of Mew Guinea; the general, especialt3' 
the material culture—the type of houses for instance—show strong resem¬ 
blance to the rauth-casiern part of the Massim District *). These facts are 
all the more Important since the megalithic monuments point also to the 
Massim Districts Some of the people thought that they originally came 
from an island to the east ^), Since ‘'there are tnan^' features of RosscI 
culture that suggest an influence from the Solomons, and even from Poly¬ 
nesia , Abustroxg has in fact expressed the opinion that a culture coming 
from the east or the north may have reached Rossel Island *). It must, 
however, be emphasiaed that we have no data pro^ng that such an immi¬ 
gration took place. Trading relations exist in any case only with Sudest, 
but by its participation in the Kula trade, Rossd Island has contact with 
^e whole of the Massim District. Otherwise Rossel Island is very 
isolated 0). The following discussion will show that Rossel Island has also 
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bwri influenced by the stone-using immigrants, a fact which affords ample 
explanation for the resemblances with the Solomon Islands and Polynesia, 
There 1$ not the slightest proof, howeverp that thq stone-using immigrants 
came to Rossel Island from the Solomons or even Polynesia. The resem¬ 
blance of the stone-work and of many other elements of the general culm re 
with those of the Masstni District, as well as the indications furnished hv 
the myths, show' dearly that the slone-nsing immigrants came to Rossid 
Island from the west. 

On Rossel island squatting places arc frequentiy found in the villages 
made of flai stones laid down as seals with back supports in a dreubr form^ 
know' as 'jagega"^ i). In the case of coastal villages, these stone circles are 
generally built on the foreshore bdow high-w'ater mark. On the death of a 
chief, a cannibalistic feast takes place and the victims are cut up and 
eaten al the stone circle. But these stone circles are not solely reser^'^ for 
cannibalistic .feasts; they are also associated with feasts connected with 
money operations, and arc nsetl as squatting places for those partaking in 
the feast* Similar stone circles (gahana) will later be encountered in Milne 
Hay and the D'Entrecasteaux Islands^). 

Some of the villages show a terraced formation, with one or two housts 
on each terrace. The terraces arc formed by cutting into the ground where 
soft, or by building them up with stones in other cases ^). 

One of the peculiarities of the island, according to Bhow^n, is the fact 
that ''instead of the narrow bush tracks which we Found on other islands^ 
the natives on Rossel made wide-open roads through the bush, and kept 
them well cleared from all trees and undergrowth'^^). This information is 
confirmed by ABstSTROKO who says t ^'The villages have paths connecting 
the houses, any large stones being piled up artistically or used to surround 
small gardens of flowers or bananas w'ithin the village”. This is the same 
type of brpad stone-bordered avenues as those we have come across in 
Afalekula, Vao, Oripiv, Saa* Utawa, and the Gazelle Peninsula and which 
seemed also to occur on Vuatom Island^ avenues which we have seen to be 
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a characteristic feature of the culture of the siotie^usin^ mimEg[raiits< We 
shall revert later to the discussion of this prc^lem. 

The small gardens of flowers surrounded by stones are reminiscent of 
the stone cirdes of Matelcula, the pirupiru of Arost, Saa and Ulawa, and 
the other stone-clrcies mentioned; but a more detailed description of them 
would be desirable. 

Sacred plants. There are vciy few accounts relating to sacred 
plants. At certain dances the dancers are decorated with croton leaves and 
cariy croton branches; and ihej’ plant '‘flowers and bright shrubs in their 
gardens", i). 

Prehistoric objects. A planter found a stone pestle on Rossd 
Island, but he discarded what may have been the mortar belonging to it 2 ). 

Mythological evidence. Before Rossel, or indeed any of the 
islands of the Louisiades, existed, there was only open sea and reef. The 
reef, which now suirounds Rossd, enclosed a large lagoon, the floor of 
which was Temewe, where there lived an immortal race whose chief was 
Wonajd. Wonajo made the land vrithin the reef and then repaired to a new 
borne. Ngwo on Mt. Rossel. After the creation of Rossel Island, Wonajo 
was visited by a snake god from Sudest for whom he made a mountain. 
Wonajd made the douds and the stars, "particularly the morning star, which 
Could be a sign to people to get up”. The clouds that almost perpetually 
cover Rossel are the ashes of the first fire made by Wonajd, which he 
threw into the sky to conceaJ the island from the older island of Sudest. 
Wonajo also made the shell-money, and when a sago palm appeared of 
itself on Rossel Island, Wonajo. having discovered it, ordered two snake 
gods to cut the tree doum. so that they could try it as food, which th^ did, 
In Temewe, Wonajo and his people seem to have been human in form, 
on Rossd the form of a snake by ^y ,md human form only at night. Most 
of the gods have this double chamcier. Man was not created by Wonajo, 
but by a snake god Mbasi and a girl Konjini said to be of fair skin, whom 
Wonajo found on the island and whom he wooed in vain. Mbasi was a 
friend of Wonajo, and it was at the latier's request that Mbasi. said to be 
of dark colour, left Sudest and niarned Konjtni on Rossel. With regard to 
the skin colour of the two, Aumstronc says: "That Konjtni was fair and 
Mbasi dark-skinned is not indicated very definitely". WTien Wonajo visited 
Sudest, or sent over one of his snake friends, he paddled over in a w-ooden 
dish, ‘‘/or Wonajo and his tribe being thorough hushmen had no know¬ 
ledge of canoes"®). But on the other hand, there is a myth that ascribes to 
Wonajo the light outrigger canoe used only in calm lagoon water and 
never sailed. Mhasi arrived in a sailing canoe bringing with him the sun 
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and the moon, xbt pig the dbg and the taro. (The yam was introduced 
ill Ro^sel Island by a Rossel man, who visited Sudest, and who stole a 
yam from a Sudest woman)-). An egg was produced from the union 
of Mbasi and Ronjlni and from this egg came the first two human beings, 
and as a result of^their incestous unfon the present population came into 
being. Mbasj and KoniinJ retired to a beach near by, where they were 
converted into stones, Mbasi a piece of rock and Kbnjini a smaller stone | 
they remain at ihe present day one of the most important yaba^). When 
the sun and moon went into the air, the Sim found the moon too cold, and 
the moon found the sun too hou WonajOp there fore, arranged for the sun 
by day and the moon by night Moreover^ finding that the moon, the sim, 
and the sky, were too close to the earthy he laised the whole hcaveais to 
their present height^). The clan divisions were instituted by Wonajb and 
Mbasi p who gave each clan its specific totems. The myth teUs of a fight 
which took place betwem the snake-gods and a tribe of fish in the interior 
of the island, in the age before man had appeared on the island. “'Wonajo 
assembles the snakes, who sit around on stones and in trees, and he tells 
them that they must tight and kill the fish*'^ whereupon he leads them 
against the fish. The five most important snake-gods that fight are Wonajo, 
Mbasi p Gadlu, Mbyung and Nongwa^ Each of these snake-gods is accom¬ 
panied in the fight by a host of simitar snakes. Wonajo and all snakes of 
his kind are armed with the man-catch efp Mbasi and all of his kind with 
greenstone Mes (of the Massim ceiemoitial kind apparently) p Gadiu and 
all of his kind with bows and arrows. Mbyung and ail of his kind with 
stones (probably thrown from slings), while Kongwa uses his fingers only. 
The snakes win the fight and the fish are exterminated s). 

Haddon has explained this last part of the myth by saying®): "The 
fight between the snakes and the fish appears to be reminiscent of the con¬ 
flict of invaders with the aboriginal papulation (the fish)". We must now 
ask: Are these invaders our stone-using inunigrants ? They are, as a matter 

t) MlfBRAV has rightly dravi^ atientioti to tlic fact that In the Papuan language 
of this ifrlandp which contains only a few Melanesian words, the pig is called 
"mbwTjmma” ^'bwoin*^. ^'tsoama^ '^bwattie", or *'mbwind'\ (AiMSTlONe IS 

88. 150, 112 (19ZI/22) TuoMsoK ACS 308, 7U til ‘W5> which is a Mefanesian word. 
From this MimaAv has conviucingly coiiduded that tlits ""laord was probably in¬ 
troduced with ihc animar. Murrav SSS 137, 7l2 (1911/12) 19 f, <^iioted also by Altn- 
STHONC 15 229. Z) Ajlustiono £5 28. 3) Yaba arc the num^raiis sacred places 

coniaitiirig a siontp tree, or some other bbjeci ^ uiost^ tf not all of the yaha are 
attributed to Wonajo, and also otlieTwise connected witli iht snake gods; but 
since these sioncs ate unworked, vtt can over the whole insthutioti. For tills 
see^ Aumstsonc ZS 13CH33, 136139, 143-145, 148, iSd-m. 160. 163-167^ 26 4, T12 
(1921/22) 27. 4) Tills story of the sky which was once very low and whkh was 

raised by •toinebody to its present height, occurs frequently jji precisely the same 
nmnner in Indonesia^ where Pzery has attributed it to his stone-v»ng iimtilgrants 
(«5l 167-169). In Melanesia, apart Iroifl Rossel Island, tbit story ji known only in 
Fate (Machonald 511 « 731 )p Tihopit (243 16) and Motu (CiiAL3a»5 127^ 174, Khi£- 
GEit 441 310) as for as T know. 5) Ahustbohc IS 28 f, 60 f, 127132, 136 f, 1S7I, 
2® 1-4, 2T 161, 71Z (192l;22) 26-28, 6) In AimsteoNg 25 XXVTI. 
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of fact, the c tea tori of the laud, and the Lalroducers of food plants, 
dogs, shell-nioney, and other things, like the many other stone-using imtni- 
giants of Melanesia, We are not told CNpreSsly that Wonajo made the 
night, but this can probably be concluded from the fact that he made the 
sun to shine by day and the moon by night, and that he made the mornijig 
star to awaken the people; thus Qat (Banks Islands), Tagaro (Aobn and 
Pentecost), Emakong (Sulka), and probably also Mosigsig of Santa Cru2, 
created night and made the birds announce the tnomiog, Wonajo's attempt 
to conceal Kossel Island from the older island of Sudest, equates him to 
many qf the other stone-using immigrants who repeatedly left the places 
reached by them on their migrations, since they did not wish to see their 
old home any longer. The fact that these iuimigraiing culture heroes of 
Rossel Island are snakes, or temporarily take the form of snakes, is 
additional support for the view that they are representatives of our stone- 
using immigrants: for in the same way the culture heroes Tangalua of 
Tanna, and Tangaroa of Futuna and Aniwa were represented as snakes j 
Moshikishiki^ of Futuna and Aniwa had a sea-serpent as his chosen abode; 
the rnegalithic culture hemes of San Christoval. Malaita and Florida were 
the figona seipcnts Hatuibwari and Walutahanga, and identical with these is 
the culture-bringing snake Bunosi of the Bougainville Straits, Furthermore, 
Bego and Akiukiu of the Bougainville Straits were represented as having 
a human head and the body of a snake, Orumurui also was a snake, and 
Marruni of hew Ireland had a long snake-like tail; as Hatuibwari of San 
Christoval retired to a high mountain on Guadalcanar. so VVonajd retired 
to Mt, Rossd, In the deliberations which preceded the fight of the 
snake-people against the fish, and in which Wonajo summoned the 
snakes to fight the fish, the snakes *'sit around on stones and In trees". 
This remark, though not very clear, at least reminds one in some way of 
the Rossel Island stone circles which, we have seen, were also the squatting 
places of the men. That these immigrants w'cre actually a sea-faring people, 
is evident from ihe fact that Mbasi arrived in a sailing canoe. There is 
sortie inconsistency, however, in that Wonajo is described by the myth as 
a bushman"; but this is apparently a contradiction occurring within the 
myth itself, since elsewhere Wonajo is a snake-god like Mbasi and like 
Mbasi, must have come from Sudest, the old home, which he no longer 
wished to see; he is ei'en the chief of the snake invaders and leads them 
into battle against the aborigines (the fish); according to another myth, 
the light outrigger eanoe is attributed to him. Since also by his creations 
he resembles the stone-using culture heroes, the version which describes 
him as a bushman can accordingly be only a s^Ticretlsm. We shall further 
give a number of additional arguments proving that Wonajo, as well as 
the other snake-gods, were actually stone-using immigrants. 

Judging frM the weapons which the five snake-gods use in their fight 
against th e fish. Had don *) concluded that they "were not homogenous 
1) ItTAuMsfitoNc 2$ XXVII. 
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people, since the bow and the arrow, and probably the man-caichef, bclonp 
to a "Papuan" stage of culture, but missile stones are '‘Helanesian'*. This 
judgement is certamiy based upon the geographical distribution of these 
weapons. For the bow' and arrow, although they arc found as a toy or 
a medical instrument on Rossel Island and elsewhere in the east of New 
Guinea, arc not used as a weapon amongst the Melanesians of the East of 
New Guinea, and the man-catcher has not been recorded east of East 
Cape 1). We have, however, already reached the conclusion that the bow 
and arrow must be considered the characteristic weapons of the stouc- 
using immigrants; and further, Sma Kwau and his mother's brother of 
Malaita were seen to use coir nooses as man-catchers, From this it is 
clearly evident that the mere geographical distribution of a certain object 
is by no means sufficient for assuming that it is on adjunct of any 
particular stage of culture. This shows clearly the great importance of 
myths in the study of the histoiy of cultures. The bow and arrow may 
well be a "Papuan" weapon, but this does not exclude that it w'as also 
used by the people belonging to a more recent culture. In these cirtum- 
sianceSp I conisider the fact that the snake invaders possc^s^d the baw and 
the manualcher as further proof that they were stone-us[ri|r immigrants. 
It is particularly significant also, in my that thtry used the ceremoniai 
greenstone axes of the Massim kind as weapons, a pomt to ivhjcb we shall 
refer again later. 

Another difficulty Ues in the fact that Mbasi h ^id to he dark-skinned; 
but, on the other hand, it is highly significant that he marries a light- 
skinned woman who, according to Had do s is “^presumably of the snake 
race*', tf Hadoos" is right, it would be incompatible that Mbasi, who h 
also of the snake race, should be dark-$kinne<f. fn any case the fact 
mentioned by Arsistrong “ that Konjini was fair and Mbasi dark-skinned 
b not indicated yeiy' definitely'*, must be bome In mfnd and It might be 
a^^ked whether this ambiguity has not been brought about by a syncretism 
similar to that by which an attempt was made to convert the sea-fating 
snake-ittimigrant Wonajd into a ''bushman**. 

For the following reasons it 1 $ certain that these snake-like stone-using 
immigrants came to Rosscl Isiandf from Sudest: Wonajo made douds to 
conceal Rosscl Island from the older island Sudest^ an rnddent which, as 
has already bwn pointed out, is strongly reminiscent of the figona serpent 
Hatuibwari of San Christoval, which wandered from one plate to another 
so that it might not see its former homes; for the same reason "Red Head” 
of Malaita went into the Interior of the islandi since he was unwilling to 
see Florida and Isabel, and the same reason was given for the fnigrations 
of the stone-builders Liiiura of New Ireland, Other facts confirm the 
view that the stone-using immigrants came from Sudest: thus the snake-god 
who visited Wonajo and for whom Wonajo made a mountainp came from 


1) AiMStVDXC 1J12L 2 } In AuMsmoXc ZS XXVlI. 
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Sudest^ Mbasi came from Sudest; and yams wtne $m\m from Sudest by 
a Kossd Island man- 

That VVonajo is a stond-tising immigrant becomes stiU more clcaHy 
evident from the nuftieroua stories in vthich he figures as the antagonist 
of ihc god Ye» which account corresponds to the stories of the two antag¬ 
onists so highly characteristic of the stone-using immigmnts. The 
\e in his animal form Js a huge fish-hawk. To Ye is attributed the origin 
of sorcery. Ye had intercourse with his Sister, A dog nearby laugbd^i at this 
incestous relationship, whereupon Yc killed his sister. The sister of Ye 
seems to have been the first for whom a cannibal niortoary feast was 
held. Ye eals the man, sacrified on accounl of her death. Ye, or rather 
the ten jlna (sister's son) of Ye, invited Wonajo to come and catch clams. 
Ye's |ina open the clams with stones, without Let ling Wonajo see; but 
when Wonajo's jina ask how to open their dams^ Ye says; "'Use your 
hands"", and the jina of Wonajo hurt themselves badly. Wonajo then 
invites Ye to a feast at Mt, Ngwo. In the night?, when Ye and his jina 
are asleep, Wonajo. casts a spell and makes Ngwo rise to the heavens 
from where Ye and his jina descend to earth hy a nopt Yc then invites 
Wonajo to sail over to Loa in Yc"s canoe, but when Wonajo and his jina 
are asleep, the others leave in the only canot Wonajo, however, merely 
causes two trees* one on Loa and one on Rossd^ to bend over and meet 
whereupon he ties them together, so that he and his jina are able to walk 
over safely to Rossel Island i). That the god Ye in his anjuial form b 
a huge fish^hawk is In Usdf a very significant fact since, as we have seen, 
the fish-hawk was associated with Soi and To Kabinana of the Bismarck 
Archipelago: it was brought by the Lukuba clan of the Trobriand Islands; 
it was also the symbol of Moroa: and the sea-hawk was likewise the 
symbol of Stgeragun of New Ireland; in Arosi we have come across the 
dose connectimi of the Bina-bawk stone with the Araha, and the frigate^ 
hawk, also carved in stone, was the sacred bird of the Araha; in the Three 
Sisters Islands the frigate-hawk w^as represented in the petrograpbs of 
the wells which we have shown to be part of the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants. These are only a few examples^ although a great deal more 
could be said on this subject. It has already been mentioned that Pehht 
considered inte&tous union as a custom characteristic of the stone-using 
immigrants but this problem will not be discussed here. Here again 
we come across the theme of the clam shell though in a .slightly modified 
form ^). The causing of Mt. Ngwo to rise is but a somewhat mn^fied form 
of the lengthening nf a tree, a theme so often associated with the stone- 
using immigrants: and the bending-nver of the tree is also the usual way 
of descending From this heightened tree* 


A^M^iTSOKC 25 U2-I34. 2) 651 96 ff. 3) According to anoitier myth* the 

piant ckra Is said to bt the friend of Kango, ihe rhief of one of the lindcnvorlds, 
AufE^-raona 25 130. ZS 8 f. 
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1 ‘he origin of tlie coconut is rdated in the following way; Before the 
time of eocofluis, a dweang, called Chima, one day sends hh jina (sister's 
son) to catch fish. The boy spears a sting-ray, but the latter, shaking itself 
free, kills and devours him, all but the head- Chtma finds the head and 
puts it in a house and coconuts sprout from it. He plants them, and when 
the fruit appears, distributes them among his friends i). It is clearly obvious 
that this story' agrees completely with those of To Natnangur of Vuatom and 
the son of To Kabinana of the Gazelle Peninsula, and that it is similar to 
the numerous other analogous myths regarding this subject whose associa¬ 
tion with the stone-using immigrants has been proved. 

To sum up: the same megallthie stoue-work as on fiossel Island is found 
also further in the west; the general culture shows many points of contact 
with the Massim District; trading relations exist with Sudest and. what 
is most important, the myths also point to Sudest as the tmtnediate place 
from which the stone-using immigrants came to Rossel Island. All these 
facts lead to the conclusion that Sudest was an important station in the 
migration of the stone-using immigrants, and, accordingly, that their immi¬ 
gration to Rossel Island took place from the west. 


Sudest; It has been pointed out that Sudest ts an important stattofl of the 
Massim culture on its advance from west to east. This intermediate position 
has also been pointed out by Abustrokc who says that ‘ Sudest is thorough¬ 
ly Massim in culture with a few features which remind one of Rossel 
Island -); this is borne out by the fact that the language, which contains 
some Papuan elements shows a stronger Melanesian character than the 
language of Rossel Island 

It ts greatly to be regretted that our know'ledge regarding Sudest is so 
scanty; the few sources of information say nothing about stone-work. The 
following information given by Armetrosc*) is therefore all the more 
important; Mbasi, who migrated to Rossel Island, Is w*ell know'n in Sudest 
legend, hts brother '‘Tamudulele" originating the Sudest people and others 
further west, and in particular originating the various food-stuffs even 
as far west as the D'Entrecasteaux Islands. On Panaiati, his relationship 
to Taufo the pig-hero of Suau-Daui is known. West of Panaiati he has 
become ihc spirit of food-stuffs such as yam and taro, demanding sexual 
connwtion with w^en ... for the sake of their gardens ... On Sabari in 
the Calvados Cham food offerings to stone relics of Tamvdulcle are of 
import^ce. We find there the first pig, introduced by him, in coral, also 
his genitals and those of his wife, his tomahawk, and the steering paddle 
of his saling canoe”. This myth reveals the complete identity between Mbasi 
and Tamudulele in their capacity as ctdture heroes; the creation of the 
people, of food-stuffs. the introduction of the pig, which characteristically 


t) .‘UvsmoNC 2S HI. Z) In 712 {lsai;2Z) 29L 3) Rav 7M 28, AmMSTMuns 
?12 {I«Zl/22> 37, 25 5. 4) 712 (ISBIGZ) 28 f. ZS Note 2. 
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changed later into stone, are attributes of both these heroes^ and arc the 
typical incidents asscKmated again and again with the sfcone-using ctiUnrc 
heroes of Melanesia. Like Mbasi, Tamudulele also has a sailing canoe^ and 
the mention of his tomahawk is of parEicular interest, since it leads us to 
suppose that this might also have been a ceremonial aate of the Masslm type. 
But no details are given about it In describing them as brothers the myih 
expresses the fact that both these ciiliure heroes are actually related. 
Unfortimately^ nothing more detailed is recorded regarding the ^^stonc 
rdics"* o£ Tamudulele to which^ on Sabari, food is offered From AftM- 
strokg's summing up Li appears clearly that we are in the presence of a 
culture which has spread far ov^r the whole of the Massim District and the 
(astern part of New Guinea. When all the evidence of this megaliihic 
culture in the whole of this great area has been quoted in detail, the strength 
in whidi the stone-using immigrants spread over \hh area will become 
apparent, 

AfisifHa The inhabitants of this island show the same intermixture 

a$ the people of the preceding islands. One of the two existing types is 
markedly Papuan, whereas Thomson describes the other type as ^'betraying 
strong Malay charaderi5tics, such as the straight hafr^ and prominetit 
features"!). The language is PapuenMelanesian2). It has been seen that 
Gere u, the originator of the Kula^ and compaiiion of the Stone-using 
culture hero Tudava, on his migration from the Trobriand Islands also 
came to Misima Island, 

The only reference to stone-work which we have is by TiIomsok, who 
says 3): The dead are buried^ but the head is sometimes afterwards 
exhumed and placed in a stone cainl'^ 

P r e h i s 10 r i c o b j e c t s. An obstdian spear head 135 mm long 
found at a depth 4 metres bdow the surface by a uiiuer whilst sinking 
a shaft on Misima. It Is triangular in fonur one cod worked to form a 
broad p short tang^ ). 

Ihc Inhabitants of Tubetube originally came 10 their present 
home from Noraanby Island to which island also their dead return **)„ 
Their racial resemblance with Komianby Island and Milne Bay also 
confirms this®). Trading relations cover an extensive area^ limited by 


I) Thomson fts? 51 Hadikin JJ9 226 , 261, from Thonsci.'^. 2 ) Ray 7M 3U, 
329 226. 3} SfiY SI& 4) Seucma:? and Joyce 777 328; (lUDted atso by 

Chinnzhv ISI p6; in the same shaft, but some S metrcA lower, le. same 9 inttre^ 
^ow ihc surface, a small stone ad;ie-blade was found, and Joyce 777 

•W I, ng. 2^ bnl as far as I can mc this a-cLe-bla^le has nothing particularly note¬ 
worthy and is ol the usual lypc w^hicb HEjNr.-GixjiEft}i calls ^'Waiienbeir SI Sr- 
UMAffl m 428 f, 464. 657, 773 271, Seiigmax-SthoXg 779 229. 6) StuccifAlt 773 

271 Aemstro.vg ZS XVf. 
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th« fDllDwmg poinU: Mnrai, TnAriand, Normanbyp DobUp South 

Cape, Milne Bay, and Ea&t Cape ^). 

In theic drcujnjtances k is remarkable (hat stone circles which occur 
in many of the regions mentioned, are not present on this island. Seligmak 
is quite definite On this pointp saying-): *^It said that haru (stone 
circle^ Rogea) were not made in Tubetube even in the old days, and there 
was SO general a consensus of opinions as to the accuracy of this siatemeni 
that It must, I think, be assumed to be correct"^ 

He mentions only a man's grave which was ''a heap of stones, on which 
there was some vegetation" 

Bitgincer group: Lyons gives the folic wing description of a wooden altar 
of the Engineer Groups): In Koiaria village, the altar (shov\m in his 
accompanying photographs) stood until recently. It is said to have been 
made by a man who appears to have been a chieftain. The natives of the 
Engineer Group were cannibals. Fnom their account it scem$ that human 
beings taken captive in war were brought to Koiaria village where they 
were killed^ The bodies w^cre placed on the aliar^ and then cut up into 
pieces* The table post or support is called tai'ca-kai, which means '^men I 
eat", and the top or plate is called gaeba^ Though made out of a hard 
durable wood, both parts of the altar are much in decay* indicating that 
they are very old. The table post Stood upright^ 8 feet out of the ground, 
sumiiounted by the head of a man fadng the sea and the east. The altar 
represents a trinity of the coTiiplete figures in relief of a man and a woman* 
and the head of a inaii. The greatest circumference of the table post is 
68V2 inches. The table-twp measures 68Va inches long by 57 inches broad. 
Neither natives nor old European residents ol the Eagitieer Gioup and 
other eastern districts of Papua know or have heard of another altar such 
as is here described.—Whether this wooden altar has anything to do with 
the stone-iTOrk w^hich in some regions, as we have seen, was also connected 
with canntbaiistn, or whether is goes back to a model of stone^ I am unable 
to say. 

Sauuirm ottd Scriba* The inhabitants of these three islands can 
be treated together since In race, culture and language they are practtcaily 
one people^)* Thetr lattgiiage is Melanesian w 4 th but few Papuan ele¬ 
ments *^). They have frizzy hair, but the skin is light and the nose narrow^ 
thus showing, what Burger calU "Polynesian influence''^). Tradmg 
relations exist p53rticu1ariy with Teste Island, Milne Bay and Suau^). 


t> ilALiifowsKi SZ4 496. SeiZCMAN 77® 3.7, 492, Stjf, S3i6, 5B4. S38* Thduson 
sea 41. HAO&ON aZ3 222, elc. 2) 770 4&3 f 5) in 14. 4) 5W 31 I I, 2, 3. 

5) HAtFtK>N 329 221. 6> Ray 700 18* HEsotict 711 144 f 7) Bukcrk 114 3(14, Had¬ 
ron 329 222 3) FlSfsoi 234 392 Ahel !1 66, HardoN 329 221^ Hidcinson m 712 

(1920 21) 51. 
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As ha<i already b«ti mentioned, stone circles called ''bam" or ‘‘halu'’ are 
found on Rogeia Island, and seetti to be connected with cannibalistic 
pr^ices. Women were not permitted to approach these stone circles, i). 

On Rogeia, Sariba and Samami, MacGhecoh found chamd houses of 
which be gives the following descriptions): "This receptacle consists of 
a rough stone wall 4 feet or 5 feet high, about 12 feet lung and about half 
as broad covered in by a neatly made saddle-shaped roof. It appears that 
the dead body is intrTred for a few months ebewhere, and the bones are 
then dug up and put into this house which then, but only on such occasions, 
receives a new roof. In some of these chamd houses there art scores, if 
not hundreds, of leg and arm bones, but it is not quite dear that the skulls 
are deposited there, as those seen are few in proportion to other bones". 
It IS certain that the nearest approach to these "charnel houses" are the 
stone-enclosures of the Trabriand Islands within which also certain hones 
of tht dead went buried. 

We shall now study the islands of the D'Etitrccasleatix Group. 


THE D’E.MTRECASTEAUX ISLANT3S 

/jtanc/: The inhabitants of this island have skin of a choco¬ 
late colour, which, however, is sometimes considerably lighter in tone and 
even m some cases reddish. The hair is frizzy, curly, in other cases almost 
straight, and also with some individuals, reddbh 3 ). The language is related 
to that of Kiriwtna and Dobu with which regions there exist other dose 
relations loo *}. Thus, fnr instance, ghosts and certain spirits are called 
balaumo 6) which corresponds to the "baloma" of the Trobriand Islands. 
According to one opinion the spirits of the dead go to North-west Normanbv 
Island, but according to another, to Tuma Island «) from where the stone- 
using immigrants came to the Trobriand Islands, and which we know to be 
the afterworld of the whole Northern Massim District including the Tro- 
bnand Islands. Trading relations exist not only with the neighbouring 
Ferguson Island, but particularly with the Trobriand Islands, Dobu and 
the mainland of New Guinea. According to a tradition, a certain kind 
of banana is Said to have been introduced from the Trobriand Islands. 
Relations ^vilh Dobu are partly warlike in nature, since the Dobu people 
on tbeir far reaching war expeditions also come to Goodenough Island t). 

3gain, in the centre of the village, stone circles called "tuwaka" 
ocoir The is a low clrcuLir platfcmi about thr« feet in height 

and usiiafly about ten f<^et in diameter built of snrnoih stones. A few flat 


V) Seucwan 770 ^*3, 46S, LriUiT 7»; for stone circles in "Southern Massim’’ 
«e Maunowski SM ^ Austw m ^ 

J> jEXNtss BAiiANTVPfE 41$ 4S-S0. A*ust*okc is XV. 4) Jkxxfas and Bal- 
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slabs are set up on edge rDund the circumfenente, to give tfw natives some 
rest for their backs where they can ait and gossip As on Rossel Island 
some of the^e stone circles are connected with cannibalism. In the case of 
a cannibalistic feast the victim was sometimes dismembered and disern- 
bowelted on the stone platform. Next day the stone platform was washed 
with sea-water Jen ness and Eallantyne mention the burial of a woman 
during which the following ioetdent happened: When the body was carried 
tp the grave a halt was made beside the stone platform, the body was laid 
upon the stones and all the people gathered lonnd and wept* then it was 
carried to its graved). On the stone circle at Ubulca in Kahuna in Mud 
Bajt there sHU grows an ancient croton tree (keakca) which is believed 
to possess magic propertiesn The Wifala people (near Kahuna) requested 
a shoot from k and planted it near their own plat form i together with 
another magic shrub called walafai. The new croton that sprang up had 
such wondrous power that a woman who merely touched it immediately 
became demented. The natives therefore have ala ways regarded it as a 
precious amulet, and used to fix it in their armlets and against their knees 
when going forth tn fight ®). 

**Somctitnes over the grave of a man of wealth and influence two stones 
are set up, one at the font and the other at the head» to keep his memory 
green amongst his people. No marks are placed on these stones^ no alteration 
made in their shape^''*). From this descriptinn it is possible to consider 
these stones as monolith-like in character. Tn the north of Goodenough 
Islandp at the side of the track that leads to the WaibuJa settlements^ there 
are six large stones. Jenness and Balia ntyke say that they were set there 
to warn passers-by of the fate of six Mitaita men (a nrighbouring village) 
who were killed and eaten S)^ A detailed d^cription of theje stones or the 
track is not given. 

In the hill villages of the north-east coast usually placed upon commanditig 
points or spurs, round stone lowers were built covering atl approaches. 
Monxkton, who records this ®) gives the following reason for their con- 
siniction: man when using a sling on the level could only use it at such 

a length as to reach, when whirled^ from the bent arm to the ground. If 
standing on a flat-sided tower, however, the limit of the length of sling 
be could use was only decided by his strength and the w^eight of the misaile 
he meant to hurl; and the greater the length of the sling and weight of 
projectile, the greater the effective range’". Since, as far as I know^ the 
other sources of infonnation do not mention these towers, 1 give this in¬ 
formation and its explanation for what they are worth. 


1) JRNNXSS and BALLAltTTN£ 4ii 451, 1^, 4lT 39 f, SeIichak no A6t Note t* Tuow- 
SON asa 3t; 7iZ (tOMZa) H, {]93t/3|) IS. 2) Jennies and BaUahtvne 416 Mf, 
117. 3) jEKHtss and Bauaktvnk W 83. 4} Jennes and Bauantvke 4$i 

5) Jenness and BALLSufTYNX 416 82 f. 6) ST6 38 f. 
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With regard to houses, Thqm,io?i records i)j some of the coastal 
villages the houses arc ImiU on coral folmdations'^ No mentioti of coral 
foundations b made in any of the other repords—some of which are 
very detailed—of the construction of the houses^)* so that the accuracy' 
of Thomson's information is perhaps dubious **). 

Sacred Ftants. Unfortunately, only very tittle information b avail¬ 
able regarding sacred plants. As already sceti^ croton (keakea) has magic 
properties^ and is closely associated with the megalitbic stone-work. Jenness 
and Ballaktvke emphasiiEe that the croton is considered as a sacred tree, 
and that everybody who touches it faints. In diving for shells^ orange- 
coloured crotdn is put into the armletSp by which device the orange-coloured 
shells are believed to be more easily caught^). It is, however, not clear 
from this whether it is the imitative character of the colours or the magical 
^'alue of the croton which is decisive Graves of people of consequence are 
covered with ornamental shrubs but more detailed information is not 
available. 

Prehistoric objects. I am not aware that any prehistoric objects 
have been unearthed on Goodenough Island. Seligman and Joyce®) 
mention a flake of obsidian ^'obtained on Goodenough Islantt, where it was 
brought for trade". This had recently been lashed to the head of a spear. 
Its length was 113 ttiitl Although fragments of obsidian have been found 
at numerous places on the south-easlern part of British New' Guinea and 
Its archipelagoes, there is no tradition that it was ever worked to form 
implements* Therefore the flake found on Goodenough Island is considered 
by Selicuan aiid Jo vet to be prehistoric 

PetmgljTjhs have also been discovered on Goodenough Island ®). 

Mythological evidence.As in the Trobriand I^ilands, mankind 
is said to have originally dwelt within the earth, tinder the leadership of 
the man called Konawabu they emerged and went to Dobu, the Amphlctt 
Islands and Kiriwina, ' they went everywhere, everywhere'''»), But as far 
^ I ^n seCp this myth does not record anything which would entitle us to 
identify these tmmigrants with the stone-using people. 

With regard to the introduction of taro, it is related that a woman 
chanced to see some taro lying on the ground. She tried it. found it good, 
and from that time it was planted ^®). But this W'oman has otherwise no 
ryplc^ characteristics. Her daughter's husband is called ' He who causes 
night‘s a name which certamly reminds one of the creation of night by some 


^ Subject see Jofsiss and BALLAirrvNt 4 H 46 f 117 f 

PL I* ^ 3?- 45. om) 3g0f. W. 395, Fins™ m 

^ i^rceted in the termced eardens on this 

island and iti the Plher parts of Melanesia will be dUcussed later. 4 ) iENms& and 

^ ^ Monckton Sli a 6) m m 

PI. VIII 6. 7. 7) 777 336 f, S) Jekk^ss and BaOaktvke 4le m 9\ W 
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of the stone-tisiing cutttire heroes- But according lo the storir'i this man 
betongs to tho$e people who did not know the taro, and nothing rfse is 
recorded of him in the myth. In another myth^ the inLroduction of taro and 
of agriculture in generaU is sttrihnted to a man bearing the name Pierced 
Neck"* ). But this myth contains hardly any of the features we have so far 
found to be associated with the stone-using immigrants, ft is therefore 
significant perhaps that his daughter, with whom he Uved, bears the name 
"The woman ivho creates uight"'. 

The disco very of the Coconut is related in a manner quite uncharacteristic 
and totally different from the other numerous myths on this subject quoted 
up to the present. In. two versions a solitaiy' coconut h mentioned which^ 
id one case is discovered by a nran and, in the other, by a woman 

The following myth again contains a familiar theme which has frequently 
been found to be associated with the megaltthic immigrants. An osprey 
began to devour all the people, 50 that the ^e^^^ining people fled and" went 
to Ubuvala. With them went Kwabea and his wife Adifolova, leaving their 
children Kewala and who w^ere still ver3^ youtig, with Ihdr grand¬ 

father Yolele^ Yolde, then, with his grandchildren entered the ground and 
stayed there. After the children had grown up the grandfather made them 
weapons. They carved out a canoe, took their dog on board and went aw^ay to 
the osprey which they killed ^Vhen they saw the osprey stretched out motion^' 
less, to see whether it was really dead they let their dog enter his side and 
come out of his mouth, then reluming, enter his mouth, t^r out his heart 
and take his liver, drawing out a great quanliH' of blood with him. But 
there was still the osprey's wife living. The cildren went to her home and 
saw her sweeping around her house under a kafua (ree. The childrm ditnbed 
the tree, plucked its fruit and threw it at the woman. She saw' the children 
and w^ent to fight them but they killed her and verified her death with 
the dog in the same way as tn the case of the osprey. Meanwhile their 
croton (keakea) and wetoweto trees at home began to shake and quiver and 
dance indicating to their grandfather what had happened. \Yhcn the children 
came home they placed the organs of the osprey and its wufe into a boat 
which went to the people. After this the people returned ®). 

It is particularly inuresling to note that this story agrees even in many 
of its details with the analogous ogre stories. The verification of the 
deaths in this case by the dog, has frequently been encountered, and occurr¬ 
ed even in the Maui stories of Polynesia. In the many other ogre stories, 
the killing of the ogre was pruceeded by the climbing of the tree* Fiom 
this tree a fruit was usually dropped by which the attention of the ogre 
was attracted. It is highly Important that the croton tree with its magical 
properties is associated in the stoiy with the two ogre slayers, vrhom we 
know to be representatives of the stone using immigrants. The only dif- 


1) Jekhess and Ballastyne 417 0927} 217 ff. 2) jEW?tESS and BAtiAsn™ 
417 (1^) 3Q5f^ 308-3ia 3) JcfffJOESs and Balumttv.ve 411 (1927) 161-179, 

RlHUirtL&p CaltarE tif MiUfitlll *ci 
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ference between this story ;ind the others is ihat here the mother leaves 
her children behind with their grandfather^ And even this detail differs 
only in this version oi the story. In the other versions which agree com¬ 
pletely with this story sthhough the characters have different names the 
mother is called Inclawata, and it is only this pregnant Inelawata and an 
old woman who are left behind when the p^ple fled to Towakala near 
East Cape on the mainland. According to one version of the storyp. the 
man-eatmg animal is a snake 3 ). 

It is of the utmost importance thatp in this Story> Inetawata is Che molher 
of the two ogre slayers ¥rhom we know to be representatives of the stone¬ 
using immigrants; for in the following myth^ the association of Inelawata 
with the stone-using immigrants is even more clearly Sipparent: Ih a cave 
beKind Ukuni, a monstrous snake named Motalai once had Its home, tnela- 
wata^ a womans was assigned the task of feeding it w^ith yams and taro 
and other vegetable food. The snake had a single circular toothp like the 
boar's tusks that the natives value so highly. Once a month the people 
drew' it out; a new one would always grow^ Sometimes the snake w^onld 
give them necklaces^ large w^hite cone-shdl armlets^ and other valuable 
gifts. One day Inelawata^s child besought his mother to let him feed the 
snake. She allowed him to feed his grandfather the snake. But so dreadful 
was its appearance that* when the boy saw it he fled. The snake was very 
wroth and said; shall remain here no longer". So the snake departed to 
Kinw'ina. Hence the Kiriwina natives possess much property now and the 
Mud Bay natives nothing. According to another version the snake went first 
to the AmphleCtSt but did not like the plate. Next it tried Kiriwinap but 
that place abn failed to please it. Finally it went to Murua and there it 
has remained ever since 3 }. 

The folowing condusions may be drawn from this sloiy: If the snake 
is the grandfather of fnelawata's childp it is probably Inelawata's father* 
That the snake has a human child or is itself the offspring of a human 
woman is identical with the numerous stories we have mentioned of the 
New Hebrides, the figona stories of San Christoval. Malaitap Ulawa. and 
the analogous story of the Bougainville Strait^ the only difference between 
our present story being that in most of the other stories the snake is 
female. That in the present case the snake actually a culture herOp 
is not only apparent from the fact that it gave the people necklaceSp shdb 
armlets, and circular boar's tusks but particularly from the fact that 
the arrival or departure of the snake is said to be responsible for the 


1) The father is railed Galagaliwabu. aji4 the suns Tomweinagona and Kwainanca. 
2) JSKHtM and BaiIAStyke dtS JSef. 41^7 (1927) 70 f. 145^147). 2) Jenwess 

and fiAULAKCYtrE 4!fi 157 f. 4) How far these thin^ themselves are characteristie 
of ihc culture of the stone-using Imitiigrant^ cannot be investigated here. It mightp 
howeverp be iKiintcd out that SrtzESEa has attributed to the megallthic imnugrants 
among other elcmenu aUo the breeding of tusked boars- 
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fertility of Kiriwin^ and the barrennes$ of Goodenou^h Isknd; this latter 
incident occurred in exactly the same way in the many other stories of the 
heroes, Thus^ for instance^ ihe offended Hatuihwari of San Chri^to- 
val Jeft the people by saying: "I go^ but your crops will fail**, and also 
according to the other analogous stories, the genera! conditions of the 
people deteriorated after the final departure of the culture hero. The 
departure of the snake, caused by offending it or the attempt to kill it* 
agrees completely with the stories of Hatuibwari^ Watutahanga, and Bu- 
nost. We have accumulated a great number of arguments proving that 
all these snakes, including the ftgona serpents and the many characters 
describcxf as being temporarily snaked, were reprcsematives of the stone- 
using immigrants, and this we are therefore now justified In maintaining 
in the case of the snake hero of our present story and the hero-mother 
Inelawata. 

We can thus conclude that the mytholog}^ of Goodesiough Island contains 
the same traces of the stone-using immigrants as are found in the many 
other regions which have been influenced by these immigrants^ although 
many of the characteristic themes have here besi either lost or overtaidL 

Frrgasson fshfidx Most of the sources of Information are empliatk in 
their descriptions regarding the short stature of the people of this i^andi 
a somewhat frequent trait i)p and one which is found also on Goodenough 
Island ^). Trading relations, including the Kula trade, exist particularly with 
Gochdenough Island, Wedau on the mainland, the Amphletts, Trobriand, 
and w'ith the neighbouring islands Tewara and Sanaroa inhabited by Dobu 
people 3 )^ The rdations with the Trobriand Islands are particularly inten¬ 
sive in the Basima region. The various kinds ofl magic and divination, the 
construction of certain houses^ the importance of the supreme chief, the 
emerging of the ancestors out of the ground, and the existence of the *'ba- 
laumo*^ spirits^ are all elements which occur here in exactly the same way 
as in the Trobriand Island ■*)* 

Here again circular heaps of flat stone slabs are to be founds about 20 
feet in diameter, with a rough stone seat in the centre. These stone circles 
are called *^gahana”. Like the analogous stone cirdes of Goodenough and 
Rossel Island, the stone circles of Fergusson too are comaetted vnth tan- 
ntbalism. After a raid, the prisoners, alive or dead, were brought here. If 
alive, the man was tied do™ on the stone seat, then killed and the body was 
cut up on the flat stones. Lvons, to whom we owe the most detailed 
description of these stone circles^ furnishes the additional information! 
'"Near the heap of stones is a large tree^ called the gigimeta tree. The 
leaves of this tree are carefully dried over a fire till they are white, and 

1) FdCH 6W II, MuttitAV SfS Its, AiacmoNC XV. v, Brork SS 365. 2) Akm- 
ansoxc 2S XV f. jR.vsjiSS and Baucahti'XE 4L6 4S. 3) Jewess s^nd Bat.- 
UVKTYME 416 55-35, Mauxowsxi £24 4S. 37?. FllfSCH ^ U 25 etc. 4) FoaimfE 
Zfi6 383, Jewess and Ballaktvxe 416 152. 
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they are thee attached to a stick and twme into battle as a species of 
flag’" Unfortunately, the botanical name of this tree is not recordedp but 
its situation luar the stone circle as wtl\ as its magical use in fighting, 
agree with the position and the use of the croton tree found on Goodenough 
Island, 

Thomson is the only writer who mentions that the extensive plan¬ 
tations '"are divided into si^dons by the gathering together of the surface 
punlice-3tones'^ 

Amphictt Islands: These islands^ whose relations with the adjacent islands 
have already been frequently pointed outp racially resemble the jnhabitants 
of the Trobriand Islands, and in general culturep language, and social 
organization are influenced by the Trobriand Islands and Ekibu^). They 
have extensive trading relations^ more particularly with Dobu, Trobriand^ 
Fergussoup Goodenough, and the mainland^). From the data quoted so far 
it appears that these islands also must have been touched by the stone-using 
immigrants: thus Inuvaylu’a of the Trtsbriand Islands, when migiating 
with his mother from Trobriand to the D'Entrecasteaux Islands, also passed 
through the Amphlettsj the culttire-bringcr snake of Goodenough Island 
on its migration to I'robriand also touched the Amphletts; certain im¬ 
migrants came here from Goodenough Island under the leadership of 
KotiawabUp and it has been seen that Tudava and Gere'u are known here 
also as they are in the Northern Massim and the D’Entrecasteaux Islands. 

Owing to a continuous state of war the villages are all perched on high 
inaccessible ledges. An exception to Lhi$ rule h the village GumasiUp of 
which Mai 4 NOWSIC 1 gives, the following description t Built on a narrow 
strip of foreshore, open to the breakers.*, the village has been made sea- 
proof by walls of stone surrounding the houses with several bulwarks, 
and by stone dykes forming small artificial harbours along the sea front"'; 
and elsewhere he speaks of '"the big village of Gumasila, built on artificial 
stone terraces, surrounded by dykes of small stones, forming square lagoons 
and diminutive harbours'" B). This structure is the only one of its kind in 
this area; neither can any comparison be made between the stone-termee^ 
of Rossel Island and this village terrace, since only one or two houses are 
built upon the former. This terrace is similar rather to the artificial islands, 
and is comparable to that type of artificial island which was built round 
a natural core. Stone dykes forming small artificial harbours are found on 
some of the other artificial islands. 

Norm^nby tshndi In this island* as on Goodenough and Fergusson 


1) Lyons T12 30 f. 15, AttusnoNn 2$ 113, SmciMAX T7fi 46S, 
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Island, many short people are found, besides the Papuan type^ with fdzzy 
hair, but there are also indivIduaJs with wavy and even straight haifi). 
Nothing is known about the tribes of the south coast and the interior, but 
the Dobnan speaking communities on Normanby Island and the other 
natives of the nor them coast lake part in the Kula, and also trade with 
the mainland ®). It will be lemembcred that Gere’u, the originator of the 
Kula trade, on his migration froiti Trobriatid was said to have come to 
Normanby Island, 

In a village on the northern coast, Fis&ch saw in the centre of the 
village place a grave consisting of ‘a few slate slabs, surrounded by 
variegated crotons. In the branches of a very big croton, almost four feet 
high, I remarked a peculiar tube of sagopalm leaves; it contained six 
skulls, apparently of relatives, suice they were not sold” *), Thohson ■*) 
says that these graves were "fenced in, and planted with crotons, amaranths 
and hibiscus". Since the northeni coast of Normanby is inhabited by Do- 
buans, and since this type of grave occurs also on Dobu, it is probable that 
the gravM on Normanby Island are due to Dobuan influence ^). 

When Fin sen came to this island the people presented him with varie¬ 
gated crotons and red hibiscus flowers*), and generally "they are very 
fond of ornamental plants about their houses" ^). 

Dobn Istattd-, Racially the Dohuaus differ from the Southern Massim 
and the Trobriand Islands in possessing a veiy dark skin. But there are 
also very light-skinned people and "it is impossible to say whether the dark 
skin or the light skin is most admired" *). Their language is Melanesian ®). 
The trading rdations, Lncluding the Kula and the war-like relations of the 
Dobuans, are very far reaching and extend particularly to the Amphletts, 
Trobnands, Tubetube, Fergusson and Normanby, The northern cad of 
Normanby, both sides of the Dawson Strait, and the south-eastern lip of 
Fergusson are in fact inhabited by Dt^oans, and the Dobuan language 
became the lingua franca of the D'Entrecasteaux Islands, the Amphletts and 
the Trobnands t*). The connection of Dobu with the other islands of the 
D'Entrecasteaux Group and the reciprocal relations between the D’Entre¬ 
casteaux Islands themselves, are evident from the Dobuan belief that the 


1) Pocii 6S7 JUS, fi«fl ail, 669 11. Fixsai 136 216, Haodon 329 230 f, THo»*50Ji 
866 23, AjutSTaoKC ZS XV f, 2) Maunowssi S26 39, 505. 3) FiWSCH 236 21$, 
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which had formerly been filled with yams, aod which in the days of village 
burial, trtsuld have stood dtreelly off the grave", t tnenltoa this only on Kcount 
of the flame "Anari” which agrees with the word **Ariari of Saa OiristovaL 
We aVe, however, unable la show that this structure was formerly trade of stone. 
6) Finsch 236 220, 7) Happon 3Z9 230 from MacCmicoil 8> Maunowsiu 524 

40. FoBTUjra 2« 2W, 9 ) Ray TW 18. RssemiS 713 144. 10) Bbohiuiw 99 140. ipl 
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Spirits of the dead go to Ml, Bwebweso on Nonnanby bland, which is 
also the afterworld for aU ihe other D'Entrecasl^ux Islands, with the 
exceptjun of the northern part of Goodenough Island whose ghosts, as 
will be remembered go to Tuma^). 

The idea] village of Dobu Is a dtde of huts facing inward to a central 
often elevated monni which is the vifiage graveyard with scattered bril¬ 
liant-leaved croton shrubs upon it *^Here within iheir stone set circular 
enclosure lie the ancestors of the villagers'^^). 

'The boundaries (of land) are marked by small stones which indicate 
each personas property"* It is improbable that this can be considered as a 
real stone wall. The same tjlie of boundary marks are mentioued as existing 
on Fergusson Island, without definite indicaticin as to the locality. Since 
wc have seen that the south-eastern tip of Fergusson is Inhabited by Dobuau 
peoplep it is possible that the infoonation regarding these boundary marks 
applies to this region, and that this custom came to Fergusson from Dobu, 

Sacred Plants. Before planting a garden, in order to increase 
growth and remove contaminationp a migician strikes the stones and any 
sticks that left after the clearing of the ground. For this purpose 
leaves of the cordyline tenninalis are used. At a mortuary feast croton 
leaves are held in the hands of the dancers ^). 

Mythological evidence. In the Dobuan myths, ai was also 
the case in Goodenough Island, there arc some beings to whom are atlnbnted 
deeds of creation; but not very much is recorded of these beings, and they 
cannot with any certainty be shown to belong to the stone-using tmmigrarits 
Thus the wmman Bulelala was the first to plant yams as food. She set her 
daughter in ihe earthy where she developed various yam qualities^). 

Faboaine (or Yabowaine) is the creator of man and dwells in the milki" 
way®). But ''beyond the fact that Yabow^aine.,. is of the Above, I could 
discover IttUe about this supernatural being" says Fohtuke^). 

Nemwadole is said to have lived, a lone woman, in a solitary forest cave, 
where she bore two children, w’htch were two kinds of yam®). But nothing 
more is recorded about this woman, and in spile of some re-semblanceS 
tt^e are hardly justified in identifying her ivith the mother of the ogre 
slayers. But that this theme occurs here too, if also considerably modified, 
is apparent from the following mytht Tokedokeket a wicked ogre ravaged 
the country, so that many died. The rest of the people fled to a remote 
island. One woman is left alone. In a dream her mothers spirit instructs 
her to find Weniogwegwe, the great dog. The woman discovers the dog 
from which the ogre flees. He shuts himself up in his own house so long 


l> Malikowsi^i 5^^ 43, Fomjffr tm U 14J, ISOf, Bvohiidw M 90 , 24S, Ul 
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that he and hU wife dte of hunger. After this the refugees returned i) 

In the dtscussinti on the Trohriacid Inlandsp it has already been stat 
that Kasabwaybwayreta is mentiontjd also in the Dobuan myths in exactly 
the same way as on Trobriand Island «), and we have qualified this character 
as a representative of the stone-using immigrants, mether the common 
possession of this myth U due to contact with the Trobmnd Islands, or 
whether it goes back to a direct influence of the stone-using immigrants it 

is difficult to say. , . 

The following myth shows dear association with the stcmC'using rm- 
migrants. A mango tree stood rooted on Normanby Island near Mt. 
Bwrfjweso and a fish came out of the tree. They decided to cut down the 
treei but when they left the unfinished tree at night the chips always came 
together again until by chance a woman carried a slab of wood to her 
home and the hole dosed itsetf up all but one piece. So they burnt the cut 
wood, so that the tree could not dose up again. Then they let the evil-looking 
women stand on the tree’s seaward side and the handsome ones on the 
tree’s inland side. When the tree crashed seawards, it flung the evil- 
looking women ml^d and the hancUome women seawards and into the 
Trobriands. When this tree was felled it stretched all the way from Nor¬ 
manby to the Trobriand Islands. From its roots water poured forth, covered 
the tree and made the sea. Tohwaliton said to Tobebeso (both are 
supernatural fish monsters): “You remain. I go, the mango tree to walk 
along". Tobebeso was a fool. He gripped the roots, so that the mango 
tree quivered aiid Tobwaliton had to return. The fish 'tt^atuaiuke s^d: "My 
friend, you stay: let me go first and the islands of our grandchildren let 
me set down”. He went and made the islands Tewara, Sanaroa, many of the 
Amphlett Islands and others. He wriggled and cut a lake. When the water 
poured forth from the maiigo tretp their sister charmed a shell with which 
they closed up the tree. The water flow ceased and the sea was formed. 
They took charcoal, blackened their bodies and became sharks®)* 

From this it is evident that a certain nttmber of the themes which we 
have seen to be as-sociated with the stone-using iminigrants ijccur here 
again, although the different characters and their actions do not appear 
w^ilh the same degree of clearness as else where. The reunUing of the chips 
of the tree has also been recorded in the story of Qat of the Banks 
Islands, and in a similaf w^ay in connection with the antagoriistic Lata and 
Stnola of Santa Cmz, Both these myths deal with the building of a canoe, 
and it may be asked whether the tree stretching from Normanby to 
Trobriand, along which Tohivaliton w^anted to go, is not simply a modified 
form of this canoe-building sto^y^ That this is actually the case w’^ill be 
seen from the Taupota version of this mythr Tobebeso is said to have been 
a fool who by his foolish action prevents Tohwaliton's voyage- This cer^ 


1} FoftTOlvE 270 t 2) See: FomToNt 2M 216^, 218-221, 223, 223 f, 3} Fob- 
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tainly reminds one of the fre^yenl antagonisms of the stone-usin^ im¬ 
migrants. Walualukei makes the islands and^ hy cutting a lake, he is a 
physiographica] shaper, two features we have seen to be characteristic of 
the stone-using immigrants. Finallv^ there occurs here again the theme of 
the creation of the sea by TdbwalUou and Tohebeso with the hdp of their 
sister, an incident w^hidi even more closely equates these characters to the 
stone-using immigrants. FoktI-ne^ as we have mentioned, is of opinion 
that it is impossible to say whether dark or light skin is most admiretl 
by the people. It is not improbable, however^ that the judgment pronounced 
in this myth regarding the beautiful Trobriaud women and the ugly women 
of the interior, applies to this difference of skin colour^ If this is s0| it is 
probably not without significance that this judgment and the attempted 
explanation of the causes of the difference in colouring, arc expressed 
precisely in a myth which we think to be connected with the light-skinned 
stoneMising immigrants. 

The myths thus confirm the impression that Dobu has been touched by 
the stone-using immigTants, that this influence was, however, cither of 
short duration only* or that it was eclipsed hy the dark-skinned MeJanesians. 
This agrees with the impression one gains from the general culture of 
Dobu; thus, for instance, it is striking to note that chieftainship is of 
little importance in Dobu in comparison with the Trobriand Islands and 
this is home out by the racial compo^itioa of Dobu with il5 preponderance 
of very dark-skumed elements. 

A word must be said about Tauw^au w^ho* in one capacity^ is the mytho¬ 
logical creator of the while race and of the white man's artifacts, a bdng 
raponsiblc for the spread of the white man^s diseases in another ^2), and 
in a third capacity originally a native of Tewara Island who made the 
Kula, but who had a feud with Kasabw^aybwayreta and left Tewara for the 
white m^'s countjy. So any white man may be refered to as a Uuwau^). 
From this relation with the white man, Fqrttjhe has drawTi the conclusion 
thai ^'Tauwau is a mythological person of recent extraction*'-*). But else¬ 
where Fortune records wdthout, however, oomitting himself! have 

heard from a visitor to Dobu a theory that Tauwau is a Dobuan etilture 
hero symbolic of a Polynesian immigration'*. It has already beim seen that 
the Trobriand culture hero Tudava w^bom w^c have shown to be a stone- 
using immigrants ended his career in the w^hite man's count r>', and it has 
been pointed out that this may suggest that he hiinself was lighi-skSnticd. We 
can see no reason for not applying this condtiskm also to Tauwu of Dobu. 
It j$ certain that the relation of Tauwu with the white man cannot but be a 
recent cxiraciion", but in view of the data mentioned^ there is not the 


1> M^nowsxi SZ4 4J, Fortune 2m 2} According to the Trobrlandcrs^ 

beliel the lauvau arc anthroponiorphic h^ing% who cause epidemie diseases k 
ihc Trobnands, and ihcy are said to come from ihc north coail pf Normanby 
Maunowski 57^ 76 f, J) KoiTUHr 260 136, 2Ja 4;) 260 23a 5) 260 136, 
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slightest r»soft to suppose that Tauwu himself is a character of recent 
creation. Ii has been seen that one of the most characteristic incidents of 
the slone-tising immigrants is thEii: final departure from the world with 
which the natives arc acquainted to some far remote couatry not known to 
them, and w'c shall expbin later the reason for this continually recurring 
event. If it is true that the stone-using immigrants and introducers of a new' 
culture were light-skinned—and aJJ the existing data are unanimous on 
this point—It must have been quite natural for these natives to conclude 
that the country of the Europeans—these modem immigrants who UkewisE 
w'erc light-skinned and were also euJiure^jringers as ivere those they had 
hitherto known—was precisely the country to which their former culture- 
bringers had disappeared, a country so far unknown to them. We have 
already mentioned a number of cases in which the first Europeans were 
regarded by the natives as their retuming megalithic culture heroes^ and 
although I am far from asserting that this identification, in all cases, points 
to the existence of stone-tistng irtimigrantSp I think greater attention should 
at least be paid to it than has been the case up to the present. The fact that 
Tauwau of DobtJ is associated with Kasabwaybwayreta whom we have 
qualified as a stone-using immigrant^ and that he finally left his home 
Tewara* as did al) the other stone-using immigrauls, can only fortify out 
opinion that Tauwau belongs likewise to the stone^using immigrants^ al¬ 
though 50 little is knnwm of him. Therefore it is probable in my opinion 
that the “^visitor to Dobu*' (Fortun^e does not say who it is) who suggested 
that Tauwau is 'b Ekihuan culture heio symbolic of a Polynesian im¬ 
migration*', was not mistaken, since the name “'Polynesian’' has so far 
been used frequently to designate those immigrants W'hom we have shown 
to be the megalithic people and who actually must have migrated to Poly¬ 
nesia after having crossed Melanesia. 

We have now' finished our investigattan of the Melanesian archipelagoes 
and are sufficiently prepared for the study of the great mainland of New 
Guinea. As our knowledge of this iatter area is less extensive we have 
ample justification for studying it so bte in our tnvestigalicm. 

NEW GUINEA 

We shall begin with the north-eastern part of the island since tn race, 
language and general culture it belongs to the Massim Distnct with which 
it is historically and commercially related^ The racial characteristics of the 
area from Miine Bay to East Cape resemble those of the D'Entrecasteaux 
Group' here^ too, short and dark-skinned people are found as well as many 
with light skin and wavy hair-). The language is Mdanesian containing 
Papuan elements, as in the Massim District 3 ). Traditions Speak of int- 


I) X-foKESiiv S$o 245, AausTRONG 25 XV, 329 220, 2) Fixsot ^5 234 f, 

CoitiiE 106, HadcioN 329 220, 261. CiiAt^JEits 1Z7 14J. 3)FiTiSoi 235 267, 
23S VI, 17, Ray T4« 16, Rescuke 713 144, MAcGHSCott 520 % 
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migrations to from East CapCp Basilald^ and a little island off 

Rogcia Trading relations, including the Kiih trade, exist with Tubetube. 
Easilaki, Kogeta, Samarai, the D'Entrecasieanx Islands, etc *)* Of 
particular importance are the old trading relations between Milne Bay and 
the adjacent region west of it. and the south coast, especially with the 
rcgiDn about Klullin^s Harhour and its neighbonriug area in the cast. 
Higolnson records the following 3 ): “There can be said to be four direct 
overland routes on the south coastn The first into the head of Mibie Bay ; 
the second from the vicinity of the western side of MullinS Harbour over 
the main range*„ crossing direct north into the Magavara and Didia 
disLrScts of the north-east coast. The third crossing-,, into the headwaters 
of the Ruabo, across the fuain range.This crossing is between Mt. Simpson 
and Mt. Thompson. The fourth crossing is*., to the westward of Mt. 
SimpsonThese trade routes cannot have been without influeace upon 
the general culture of the south coast as will appear later on. 

In many villages of Milne Bay, e,g. Wagaw'aga^ Barogoflgofi^ Tagorewa, 
etc. there are stone circles, called here, as on Fergusson Island^ "gahana"i 
which must not be approached by w^omen. There are two different kinds 
of *'gahana^', viz. those exclusively for cannibalistic purposes, and non- 
cannibalistic “(fahana". In the case of the cannibalistic ^^gahana", the victim 
was lashed to the tree, usually a coconut, which alw'ayjt stood in these "gaha- 
na*". The corpse of the victim after having been Cut up in the ^^gahana^V was 
eaten partly within and partly without the “gahana". One cannibalistic 
"'gahana"^ at Wagawaga consists of a circle of blocks of coral rock loosely 
piled upon each other in a height of about two feet. The non-cannibalistic 
"^gahana" were the squaring and debating places of the men of a dan. Of 
Wagawaga, Selioman says^): ''T did not hear of strangers being received 
in the iion-cannihal gahana at Wagawaga, hut this may have occurred”* In 
Barogofigofi. a bu^h settlement behind Wagawaga, Chester and Chalmers 
when entering the \’illage were received at the “gahana** stone circle 
within which the men were sitlang*). Atkiksok “) gives the following de¬ 
scription of the “gahana^' of Tagorewa village on the north side of Mile Bay: 
It was '^an ancient council meeting-place consisting of a number 
of stone$ erected in a cirdc. one of the stones being much Larger than the 
rest. At the large stone it is said that the two head men sat, and the lesser 
chiefs sat around the circle. No w^oman allowed to enter the circle, as it 
was here, in days gone by, that all matters of importance were decided. 
Near one of the stones is a hollowed cut stone, never removed from the 
place, which the chiefs used as a kind of bowl for mixing up the ps^ents 
for painting their faces and bodies... When the large stone mentioned was 


1) Shlicman m 425-427, 463, 431, 622. 2> Seucuan 770 5S6 f , Mai^- 

NOWSKi 524 505, HADDOif ZZB 219. a) 712 (l9aCV2l) SJ, SCe also SzlicMax 776 646, 
4) 776 464. Sj SiucMAW 776 424, 462. 461. 556 h PI. L\ll, fig M : Plan of Wa^a- 
w^ira: TTS 776 S3, CuAilMEas IZT 144. 6> 7tZ (193PJ2) 13. 
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h^mg erected^a number of small babies were kiUed+ put into the hole and 
the stone trecied.*. No meetings have been held in the circle of stones withiii 
living memoryUnfoTtunaiely* we have not a more detailed description 
or any picture of this stone bowl, but it seems probable that it was similar 
to the other stone boivis found which we have attributed to the culture of 
the stone-using immigrants. In these circumstances, it is highly significant 
that this stone bowd wms found near the stone circle. 

Report 1920^21, photo p. 133 shows 3 "grave of a native girl, 
Mai vara, Milne Bay"- From this it can be discerned that the grave, on 
which a little hut is erected^ is dther surrounded by or covered with stones. 

Sacred Plants. We have very little information about sacred plants 
in the Milne Bay District. It has been mentioned that in the "gahaua" a 
coconut tree was planted to which the victim was lashed. It will be remem¬ 
bered also that a tree with magical properties was planted wdthin the stone 
circles both on Goodenough Island and Fergusson Island. In the first case 
this tree vras a croton, and in the Fergusson '^gahana'* it was the "'gigimela" 
tree. We can therefore infer that the coconut tree within the MiLne Bay 
*'gahana” was also considered as a sacred plant, although our source of 
information is not explicit on this point. This shotvs that the coconuts 
whose introduction we have attributed to the stone-using immigrantSp and 
which occurred often in their ritual life^ appears here again In the same 
capacity. At a cannibal feast in Wagawaga^ the warriors perform a dance 
in which they earn' skulls of previous victims decorated whh croton leaves; 
at East Cape, croton and dracaena are used as ornamental plants, and in 
Mita village the people presented Finsch with croton leaves. On graves 
"pretty shrubs" were planted ^). 

Prehistoric objects, Schueig relates the oral information 
of a planter according to which ornamented potsherds were unearthed near 
East Cape, a region where potter^" does not exi^ to-day®). Although this 
information b not confirmed by any other writer, it is quite probably 
accurate in view of the other finds inade on the rwithcast coast which we 
shall describe Later on. 

Mythological e v i d e n c e. In Wagawaga a few ogre stories are 
known, but they contain none of those characteristic incidents which we have 
hitherto come across in stories of this kind^). Of one of these giant ogres 
called Kuponi the story relates: "One day, near Modewa, many white men 
came from a schooner in two whale boats, and they sought Kuporu and 
killed him^^-^), but we have no possibility of knowing w'hether these white 
men were other than Europeans. 

The origin of the first coconut out of the skull of a woman is narrated 
here**)( but the details of the story are quite different from those of the 


1) SmjLCMA^ 5ft5, KrttTON 6t7 44, FiNsni 23* 27J, Moresby 580 219. 

2} SciiURic 841 31. 3} See SrucMAN TTfl 4) Seligmak 770 3?9Df. 

5) T70 m-m. 
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oHmt analogous Stories, and the woman of this story has none of the 
characteristic features of stonc^usmg immigrants. 

In the discussion on Sudest Island^ it has been mentioned that the &toiy 
of Tainudulek, the typical culture hero of the stone-using iinmigrajitSp is 
known as far to the w^t as the D'Entrecasteaux Islands^ and that Tamu- 
dulde is identical with the culture hero Taufo. Now^ in MUnc Bay, Taufo 
(Taufwo at Wagawaga) is recognized as the originator of pigs and 
pilgrimages arc made to the Stone of Taufo in Bohutu (a tribe between the 
bead of Milne Bay and Mulltn's Harbour) where his ghost resides. A 
small while pig is said to be occasionally seen at this stone. The stone is 
Taufo*s body i)* Unfortunately, we arc not told what this stone was like^ 
neither have we very much information about the stone relics of Tamudulde 
in the Calvados Islands mentioned before, and to w^hich sacrifices were 
offered. But the fact that Tanfo is represented by this stone, and that this 
stone U even Tanfo himself, agrees with the function of the nunierous 
roonotilhs of Melanesia which were also regarded either as representing 
the ancestors or w'ere their nesting places. Can wt infer from this that these 
stones were monoliths? Whatever the conchision may lx*, it is dearly 
evident that Tanfo, the introducer of the pig, is a stone-using immigrant. 

It IS of particular interest thai, according to the Wagawaga belief* the 
other world Hiyoyoa, which lies under the sea near Maivam at the head 
of Miine Bay, is presided over by Tamudurere which is evideody only 
a slightly different pronounclation of Tamudulek- A number of other 
stone-using culture heroes have already been found in this capacity. Now, 
makes the very important remark regarding Tamudurere. 
namely: *“hc and his wife and children ate white-skinned and smooth 
haired*' 3 ). From this it h evident that racially Tamudurere corresponds 
to the other Stone-using immigrants of Melanesia who were also light- 
skinned, and like them (since Tamudurere is identified ivith Taufo) he is 
the introducer of the pig. 

i?CBf/ry Eay i The racial and cnltural conditions of Bcntky Bay, Awaima 
(Chads Bay), and Taupota west of Milne Bay, are the same as th^^e of 
Milne Bay. Here again light skin is frequent, and w'avy and even straight 
hair occurs 4 ). The language also is Melanesian as in Milne Bay s). Trading 
relations exist with Milne Bay, the D'Eutrecasteaux Islands and with 
Teste Island ^ 3 ), 

In Bentley Bay^ Finsch found in front of the houses flat stone slabs 
upon which the men used to take a siesta This would seem to correspond 
to the non-cannibalistk *^gahana'" of Milne Bay* Badek-Pow'eli. s), writing 
of the natives of Chads Bay, says: *"ln more important villages, cenain 

l) AaMsmsKG 7tZ (iWOf^l) 44. 2} SrucKAN 770 6SS; Ln Bank Bay he ts calk.l 

TauLimariri. 770 OSS. 3} Tfo tSx 4] Finscei ^^A234i,^ [| 16l S) Seucman 
770 377, S75, ^l.MAcGRtcoit 531 9$, Sav TOO IS. 5) FiJ^sch 23$ 23«, 230 [| 15. 
7> Fijfscii 23S* 23S 11 I7 L S) J4*, 161, quoted by TuotFE Bliii, 4S4, 
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number of slabs plaewl in rin^ in centre of village... often upright stone 
behind as a back rest". Sei.ichak‘s Plate LVII sHow-s a reconstruction of 
the non-cannibal i Stic “gahana" at Tatipoia which In ev'erj’ essential resembles 
that still existing In Wagawaga. A shallow pottery vessel full of water was 
formerly kept in the centre, and was used, as far as StLioUAN could 
ascei^ain, as a mirror hy the men who frequmlcd the *'gahana'’f). 



Fig. 20. Stout eirrie St Taupota (After ShjCJISS 770 PI. LVII), 


Sacred Plants. The villages of Bentley Bay are sometimes sur¬ 
rounded be hedges of croton plants, and near almost all the graves crotons 
were platiled 

PrcbiiStoric Objecti. In Bcntky Bay, FtKSCH saw m front 
of a bou&e a hig stone balb which, however^ owing to my great hurry, 
I could pay no attention,” he says, Iti his opinion this should perhaps be 
classified with the stone bowls of New Guinea h). 

Mythological evidence. In Taupota^ the following myth Ji 
known, which agrees almost completely with that of Dobu whose liumerous 
elements w^e have attributed to the shone-usieg imniigrants. A man named 
Duagau when htmting w'ith his dog found a fish inside a huge modewa 
tree. He climbed the tree and found its trunk was hollow, and t^t a lot 
of fish were swimming about inside the lTec+ Duagau took the fish home 
and gave them to his old mother. She found the fish so ^?od that she 
ordered the men to chop down the tree to get more of the fish. So the 


1> ScLtGMAW 779 465 . 2) FiKSCH 236 2^ 3) FlSSCK 236 231 note L 
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mtn of the two dans Lavarata and Aurana went, with Duagau as Icaderp 
and chopped the tree, buL when evening came and they wxnt away n]f 
the chips i^rew together again. This happened again and again, until a 
little bojr took a large chip to play whh. In the morning the men found 
that the hole in the tree had dosed all but that chip. So thqf burned all 
the chips, and Idled the tree. As it crashed to the ground a great mass of 
Vk'ater gushed out and spread over the loi^-lying land. On the follmving 
day the Lavaraia clan lied to the Aurana clan saying that they wanted to 
go and dance. But while the Autana clan was dancing, the La vara ta 
clan went in secret to where the tree lay, taking with them all the best 
omanients and pots and weapons and nets In the vUIage, They pushed 
the tree trunk into the water and used the branches as paddles, and ihcv 
were able to live within the hollow trunk of the tree, on account of its 
great size. The men of the Aurana dan saw them disappearing away to 
the north-w'est, and there w'crc no fish and uo utensils of any sort left 
to the Aurana, Now the people of the Lavarata clan had light-coloured 
skin just like albinos. The Aurana people waited for them to bring back 
the utensils and weapons they had taken, but they waited in vain. When 
the w'hite people came to Taupota, everv'one knew that they were the 
descendants of the old Lava rata clan; because their fathers had taken 
all the utensils and w'eapons, they had grown wise and become people of 
property, while the Aurana and other folk had stayed as they were 
The origin of the sea out of a tree m which there arc fish, agrees with 
the Dobu story. It is in compliance with the wish of the old woman, that 
this tree from W’hich originates the sea, is felled. This corresponds to the 
creation of the sea with the help of the sister of Tobwaliton and Tohebeso 
J^bu, and the part played by the old woman in the creation of the 
sea in the numerous other myths of the stone-using immigrants. The 
growing tc^ethcr again of the chips of the tree occurs here in precisely 
the same manner as in the Dobu myth, the Qat myth of the Banks Islands 
and the Lata-Sinota myth of Santa Cnia. The Banks Islands and Santa 
Crua myths told of the building of a canoe, and we have inferred that 
this was also the theme of the Dobu story. The Taupota version confinns 
our assumption, since the Lavaiata people use this tree as a canoe and 
Its branches as paddles. The conflict between the Lavarata and the Aurana 
lb reminiscent of that betw'een Tobebeso and Tobwaliton. As in the Dobu 
myth, it is pn^ble that here, too, we arc Confronted with the familiar 
theme of the antagonists characteristic of the stone-using immigrants, the 
only differtnee being that in our present story the two antagonists are 
not said to be brothers but actually two different peoples, tallying with 
River.s' view that it was due to the contact of two different peoples that 
the story of the two antagonistic brothers has devcicqied. The superior 
Lavaralu who, like all the other stone-using immigrants, finally departed 
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from the world taking with them all good things, arc definitely said to 
be light-skinned, and are therefore also identified with Europeans i). 

From Bortte Bay la Goodeitougb Bay: The racial cltaraclenstlcs of the 
Bartlc Bay people are the same as those of the adjacent districts and the 
D’Entrecasteaux Islands. Besides the darker elements, there are light¬ 
skinned individuals with “finer features recalling a type by no means 
uncommon on the Marshall Group" *). The language of the whole of this 
coastal region is Melanesian These Melanesian inhabitants of the whole 
of Goodenough Bay arc called by Poch "the Mdanesian immigtanls from 
the D’Entrecasteaux Islands" on accotint of their cultural and social 
similarities with that group. Their immediate neighbours in the interior 
are Papuans. The proximity of these two different peoples is evident from 
their general culture also, and is particularly manifest in the consttuction 
of houses^). The inhabitants of Bartie Bay intermarry with the people 
of Wamira, Wedau, Gelaria, Cape Frerc, and Lavora*). 

Of Bartie Bay, Semcmav gives the following record®); “A number of 
stone circles and lines of stones exist scattered among the Wamira settle¬ 
ments. Both the circles and lines of stones are called bolaboia, and ob¬ 
viously ^rrespond to the gahana of Wagawaga in Milne Bay, Unfortu¬ 
nately, the connection existing between stone circles and canmbalistn at 
Milne Bay was unknown at the time of the visit of the expedition to 
Bartie Bay, where lack of time prevented an adequate inquiry into the 
cwnibalism which formerly prevailed there. It is, however, certain that 
particular bolaboia, notably that at Ircre (Wamira), were used during 
cannibal feasts. Concerning this circle Mr. Newton writes: "'The body 
was taken to the bolaboia and there cut up, taken to the shore, washed in 
fresh wrater and brought back to the bolaboia, where it was cooked and 
eaten.”... The bolaboia consisting of rows of stones, were, I believe, 
entirely unconnected with cannibalism and were simply squatting places. 
A few of the stones of these bolaboia as well as some of those entering 
into the composition of the stone circles bore lightly incised designs ,,, 
a scroll design, ... a small circle with radiating hook-like processes ... or 
a cross "f). The Irere bolaboia forms a circle some i6 feet across ... It 
was said that certain of these stones had names, thus one incised stone 
W'as said to be called Ganiboi ... No woman may approach a bolaboia ... 
The centre of a stone cirde ... formerly ... was occupied by a large 

1) The theme of the clam shell occurs also tn a Tawp^ta story, but b a manner 
differing from that of ihe otlier clam stories; a man who wants to get rid of his 
wife, orders her to dis'e for a clam shell, as a result of wldcli she is killed. SelIO- 
MAN 770 397 f, Z} Seugmaw 773 271, Moxesbv SM 368. 3) SeiIicmax 770 431, 

Rav 702. 4M Note t. 4> See POcn SS8 283, SSS 5, «72 162, 077 612. S) Seuchan 
770 SOS, S24. 6) SaJCHAN 770 46M66, 547, SS9 Note 2 . Chinnesy 151 279 . 

7) Another incised stone of Wedau, two feet long, which was set upright in the 
• ground, is pictured by WiujaHS SSi fig. 5 p, 134, 135, but we are not told whether 
thi$ stone was one of ^ Atone circle or not. 
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^hiillow pottery dish ... bought specially for the purpose from the east ... 
vi-hete pottery was imde. This dish w as not taken into any house except 
perhaps the club-house before bein^ brought to the bolabola/^ Its use is 
not described by Seligman, but this is identical with the pottery vessel 
kept in the centre of the Taupota "e:ahana", and it reminds one of the use 
of the stone bowl near a "^gahana^^ in Milne Bay. 

In Bartle Bay, stxines are sometitnes set up at the head of a grave, or 
a stone heap is erected upon the grave ^), 

In Wedau, the bolabola stone cirde as well as the straight bolabola, seem 
tc have had no connection with cannibal feasts, but were mainly meeting 
and debating places for the men. This corresponds to the non-cannibalistic 
"gahana^’ of Milne Bay s). 

In Boianak a few stone circles were found by Wlf,i-JAMS+ The stones were 
embedded in the foundation of heavy gray pebbles. They were set more 
or less upright^ and many of them were deeply carved. Williams' record 
is of particular interest, since he made excavations within one of these 
stone circles, but, unfortunately, tinable to terminate his work there. 

He gives the following record »): have only attempted one excavation 
in the Boianai region. This was in the stone circle called * Wakeke's House'" 
in Boianai itself. The stones which constituted the circle were reputed to be 
the remains of the posts of the dwelling of Wakeke, the local hem-.. 1 
proceeded to exo^-ate,.., but,., the people... thought that some dire results 
would follow,,, and,,, asked the missionary to intervene- In accordance 
the excavatk>ns were filled in on the following day. The w^ork done only 
sufficed to show that the stone circle was a place of buriaL Partial remains 
of five individuals were foundp three being covered by pots. It was im¬ 
possible to determine whether these latter w’ere merely skulls buried in pots, 
or whether they were sitting burials in which a pot was used to cover the 
head. The pots did r^l possess any characters to distinguish them froin 
those seen in Boianai at the present t^rae'^ 

These data are additional proof of the fact already fre€|uently confirmed 
that the same stone^using immigrants who overran the Massim District 
also peopled the north-eastem part of New Guinea. There is no doubt that 
we are here confronted with the same type of burial as in the Trobriand 
Islands. There, tooj bones and potsherds were found in the stone-enclosures 


l) SELiGifAX 77# 6lSi the placing of large stotitfe on Iliv top of a ^vc b also 
usual with the Gwedi-Gwcdi, and iheir neighbours the Gwolra in the hinterland 
of Good enough Bay. In both these casea, the record Indicates that this is only 
meant to be a i^rotcctipTi against pigs (7 it (l9ilJ22) 153 f) and until more is known 
regarding the lofliieRcc of the megalltlik culture on these tribes, we Have little to 
Sly ip coplTadiclion oi this explanation, Z) SeuchaN 77# 46S i Note t, 5SP Note 2. 
With regard to the ^iiaight bolabola of Wedau, Newtox saysr "Tlie straight bqla- 
boLa L* iiiilic modern having been put there hy order of Covcrmncrir. Quoted by 
Seucmax tip m Note L 3> WitifftWS Wi 13S. 153. FI. X fig. I and A, see also: 
Newtox #17 171, Chixttov I5l 277. 
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which, however, were different in form from the stone work now under 
consideration. The question them was whether we had before us a pot 
burial, as in the casfi of the analogous prehisloric sepulchral pots found on 
Trobriaiid and Murua which we have attributed to the same culture, or 
whether we were in the presence of a burial iu the sitting position in ivhich 
the skull or some other parts of the body were covered with pots. !t is almost 
tragic that the excavations of Williams, which alone could have given 
a definite answer to this important question, were not brought to a con¬ 
clusion; and when he says “it was impossible to determine whether these 
latter were merely skulls buried in pots, or whether they were siltmg 
burials in which a pot was used to cover the head”, he is faced with the 
same dilemma as we were- Although no definite answer will be possible 
until further investigation has been made on the spot, the Polio wing facts 
should nevertheless be taken into consideration: in the eases in which se¬ 
pulchral pottery has been found (Trobrtand and Murua) this 
connected with earth-burial but with exposure tu caves and cavities.^ 
the other hand, in both the cases where we were confronted with mogalithic 
graves (the dolmen grave of Ambrym and the dolmen grave of Kah*t of 
Mewun) in which potsherds were found, burtal was in the sitting position, 
and from the mythological record about Kabat we learned that the pots 
were put on the head, knees, and buttocks. In these circumstances, it is more 
logical to suppose that in the other rnegalithic graves in which bones wd 
potsherds were found, the type of burial was rather that of the sitting 
position than pot burial—a method unknown in a megalithic grave as far 
as our knowledge goes. 

If this conclusion is accepted, and if, accordingly, we are confronted widi 
burial in the silting position in £oodenough Bay (in a stone circle), in 
Trobriand (in the stone-enclosures), and In Buin, Ambrym, and Mev^ 
(in dolmens), the uniformity of this far-reaching culture of the stone-using 
immigrants from New Guinea to the New Hebrides would be proven. Or, 
in other words, the same Ambat, who brought the megalithic culture to 
the New* Hebrides, must also be its introducers into New Guinea, which 
was merely a hailing place on their migrations to the cast. 

A few stones of the Boianai stone circles were carved with spirals, 
concentric circles or small circles with radiating hook-like processes t) 
similar to the incisions found on the Wamira stones. VVilliams, who was 
not aware of the megalithic character of these stones, considers them merely 
as '’petrographs", and his work is a compilation of rock paintings and rock 
carvings in New Guinea in which are also included the incised megaliths 
of Boianai. Whether such a typological pnoceeding is justified, we are 
unable to judge until later vrhen W'C discuss the subject of petrographs in 
the whole of Melanesia, and particularly the question as to what culture 
we can attribute them. 


l> WiiusMs 9S0 135, PI. X fig. 1. 2, 3, 4, Chiwtoiv ISV 277. 
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Another “carved stortc from Boianai" {S' described and pictured in the 
An»wsl Rtports^), but no details arc given as to the circumstances in 
which k was found. But from the fact that the incisions on the stones are 
the same and, further, since the carved stone of the AnHutil Reports was 
said to be ''connected with a personnage called Wakeke" in the same way 
as the stone circle of Boianai, it may be concluded that these carved stones 
belonged also to a atone circle. 

Sacred Plants, Our information on this siAject is very meagre. 
At the walaga feast, the connection of which with the ntegalithic culture 
will be discussed later on, the women wear croton leaves in their petticoats 
and waistbands. The spaces between the houses in the Goodenough Bay 
region arc occupied by “ornamental trees and shrubs” 

Mythological evidence. In Wamira, Awaiama, Taupota, and 
BoianaJ there is the following myth containing elements we have So fre¬ 
quently attributed to the stone-using immigrants. There was in former 
limes an enonnous pig which ate people, so that the villagers in fear 
crossed over to the islands. Now, there was a certain woman great with 
child, and she dared iK>t embark in the canoe, but dug out a hole In a hollow 
tree stump and remained there. After a few days she gave birth to a son. 
When he had attained full manhood he killed the pig. He plucked out the 
bristles of the pig and put them on a raft. The raft floated away to the 
country of the exiles, who recognising that the pig was dead, returned to 
their country ^). 

Another myth of Goodenough Bay relates: A boa constrictor gave birth 
to a daughter who looked like an ordinary girl When she W'as full grown, 
she began to go to other people's gardens and to steal food, until a man 
discovered her and took her as his wife. After a while she bore a son, and 
once when she went to the gardens and her husband remained by the child, 
the snake came along, coiled herself under the net bag of the child and 
licked the child. When the W'Oman came home they all remained together. 
Once w'hcn the man and his wife wcni to the gardens, the snake took the 
baby and lengthened its legs so much that not only could it stand and 
walk, but it ran about and played outside the house. When the woman and 
her husband came home, the mother did not like the change in the child, 
sr. the snake shortened his legs. Once the woman ordered her mother to 
gc to the gardens. So the old snake went off to work, and she broke off 
a single leaf of orabu and it became orabu buds, and a single leaf of 
.sugar-cane became a slack of sugar'carie, and a taro leaf became a heap 
of taro; and then she went home again. When they reached the gardens they 


1) 192‘1'25 I5k Appeadiv I, Pt, jl. III. IV • anotlier by Ethekiucx 223 27 PI VI 
% 3; quoted alM by Caimmiv 151 277; the stone is 16 tnebes loiifl:. 11 jneb'es wide 
6 mchH deep- the incised spiral is 10}^ tnebes in diameter and eonaisti of 6 whorla’ 

If ^^^ardina the analogous stenes of E5oijura. 
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found a$ much food as there had becti before, ‘‘.^nd this is why the moim- 
tain people have plenty of food" >). Here again we have the frH|iient theme 
of the snake which hu a human child, a theme we were able to attribute to 
the stone-using immigrants. The story differs from the others only in that 
the husband of the snake’s daughter does not kill the snake when it ap^ 
pruaches the child. The wonderful capacity of this snake to multiply food 
shows that it was a culture hero, similar to those of the analogous stories 
of the New Hebrides, the figona stories of the Solomons, and the Good- 
enough Island story, in most of which the fertility of a certain region vras 
ascribed to the benevolence of this snake. In our present story, however, 
no mention b made of any migration of the snake as it is in some of the 
other stories of these cuitur-hero snakes. The miraculous growth of the child 
caused here by the snake is reminiscent of many of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants who grew up mitaculously as soon as they were bom. 

This belief in culture-bringer and creator-snakes which we have shown 
to be part of the culture of the stone-using immigrants, appears here also 
in another form, At Gelarla, Garuboi is the snake totem of the Gambol 
clan, which is the most important of the mmmunily. To the soulh-west of 
Gelaria is a mountain on tvhose peaks was bom the snake Gamboi, who 
"made us, the beasts, earth, and we know not what other things", and it 
was he who long ago separated mankind into clans It has been seen that 
one stone of the stone circle of Wamiia was called “Garuboi", pointing thus 
to a connection between the creator-snake and megalithic stone*work. The 
probability of such a connection is confirmed by the fact that the stone 
circle of Boianai was called "Wakeke's House", and another stone, which 
probably also belonged to a stone circle was “connected with" Wakeke. 
Now, Annitat Reporu 1934/35 p. 15 furnishes the foUovring information 
regarding Wakeke: “Wakeke seems to have begun life as a snake about 
six inches long and lived originally at a place called Baniara between the vil¬ 
lages of Radava and Meitepana (i.e. on the coast of Goodenough Bay). 
After a variety of adventures he returned to Baniara and there he founded 
the Boianai tribe”. These migrations of the creator-snake^ about which, 
unfortunately, no details ate recorded, resemble those of the figona Hatuib- 
wari, Walutahanga, Bunosi, and the snake Motalai of Goodenough Island, 
it has further been seen that according to the Malaita, Guadalcanar, and 
Florida belief, the figona was considered as the creator of the megalithic 
"pirupiru”. It seems therefore portnissible to conclude that Wakeke, Gam¬ 
bol, the figona serpents and the other snake-like culture hemes are 
idcfUical, and to see in all of them representatives of the stone-using immi- 
grantSi The mythology thus proves the same uniformity of the culture of 
the stone-using immigrants as that apparent from the stone*work, the pre¬ 
historic objects, the disposal of the dead, etc. 

It might be added that, according to a Dogura myth, the coconut originated 


1) Selicman 770 40S-410. 2) BnJtr.KAK 7TZ 163 
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froiti the $kuLl of a v^'Dman ■) which theme corresponds to L)ic other 
analogous myths on this subject, and particularly to the Wagowaga version. 
Eaboahine is also known in Bank Bay^) just as in Dobu^ 

From Caf>e Voffct to the Musa Rkrtri A narrow strip of the coast west of 
Cape Vogel is inhabited by the Mukaua, Raqa, WanigeLa, Rubi, Ubir, and 
the Arifami, all of whom are Melanesian speaking tribes ^). It Is common 
knowledge that Cape Nelson is the point where Melanesian and Papuan 
languages meet, and that it forms the w'cstem limit of the Massjm I>istrict. 
From west of Cape Nelson to the British boundary, all the languages are 
non-Malanesian Lo character^), but in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Melanesian speaking tribes, and even on the coast, Papuan speaJdng 
people are also found, such as the Pern 5 ). The Maisin^ who originally 
came from the Kosirava District, speak a Papuan language which, however, 
on their migration to Collingwood Bay, became mixed with many Melanesiati 
elements, and the Seramina, Kokila, and Manukolu of the Wanlgela River 
District also speak Papuan languages^). The Melanesian speaking Arifami 
are lighter skinned than their neighbours, and "it is generally agreed that the 
Papuan speaking tribes last of Cape Nelson have not the tall stature 
and notable physique of the Binandelc speaking tribes, nor do their languages 
resemble those of the Binandelcstotde. Probably they are to be regarded... a.s 
arising' from the mixture of Papuans and Melanesians, and to be classed 
as Papuo*Melancsiana” ^). The W'ariike relations of the Ari extend to 
Goodenough Bay, and the Maisin extend their trading rdations to several 
parts of Collingwood Bay as far as Cape Nelson *), 

Regarding Mukaua, Selicsiai! records that in none of the villages are 
there stone cirdes, although stone is abundant in the vicinity *). That this 
region also has been touched by the culture of the stone-using immigrants is 
proved by the prehistoric objects which were found somewhat further 
to the west. In Wanigcla, during the construction of a mission station 
while the ground was being levelled, a series of mounds, to or 12 feet 
high, and from 30 to 600 feet in length, were cleared away. Within these 
mounds at the depth of 4 feet ‘^a veiy extensive deposit of ancient bones, 
skulls, carved shells, and pottery was discovered. The bones and skulls 
crumbled as soon as exposed 10 the air” The quantity of andeot broken 
pottery was considerable. The pottery was much superior to any now 
made, and the people were entirely ignorant by whom it was made. The 


1> Nswton 617 ITJ f. 2) Seucmah nO 650, 3) Ray T«r 7 fj Kcwtdn 

617 S2; Hahuos aiS 43&, Seucmax m »5. 4) Mu»«aY 59S lOg, Ray 7 M 397 , 

S) MuaitAV S9S 108. 6) Stkokc M» 302, 6 S 2 381-383, Ray 7M 70 . Tt* 3 % 403 40S 

703 71 f. 83 7 ) SzucvAW 773 265, 267. 6 ) 712 {I5C4/2SJ 41, Mohcxios S70 173^ 

9) 770 740, 744; it U re«rd«! of the Ari that; After a raid ■'they wtmld then 
return... and land at tUe place, which is »tUl known as Siiage Kapakapuijj. litterallv 
the place where they cut up and cook strangers". 7« (1924^) 41 . But no detail* 
arc given- 
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art of carving in hard shells is now not practised t), Poch, who later exa* 
vaied another nKnmd on ihe same spot, made similar finds, of which he 
gives the following description *) I "About one meirc bent-ath the surface, 

1 came upon four human skdetons which, to judge from their position 
and completeness, had b«n buried there". Further. Pocii found potsherds 
and pot handles, and the same carved conus shells. Also a few earthenware 
imitations of club heads were found s) which Seligman takes to be ritual 
objects, whereas FtNsen thinks they are cheap substitutes for real stone 
clubs'*). The identity of these finds with those mentioned before is ob¬ 
vious, since they agree in numerous details. Unfortunately, Poch has not 
described the position of the skeletons, but with regard to the fragments 
of pottery Seucuan and Joyce®) make the highly important remar^ that 
they were made by the coiling method, and Pocn furnishes the additional 
information that the pots must have been of remarkable size. These two 
facts confirm that this pottery bckings to the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants. It might be mentioned that Joyce T) has drawn atlcntion to 
the striking similarity of these potsherds with those of the Japanese Neolithic, 
a simibrity of ntaterial, omamentatioii. and the existence of handles. Heine- 
GeudeSN *) has shown that his .^ustnmesian "Vicrkantbcil" culture 
migrated from the Malay Peninsula over Borneo, the Philippines and For¬ 
mosa, and finally also to Japan. Now, this "Vierkantbeil" culture, as will 
be shown later, is identical with the culture of the stone-using immigrants, 
or at least forms one of its component parts. As a matter of fact, Heine- 
Geldeen has attributed the modelling method to his '‘Vierkanlbeit" culture, 
but this study has so far shown that it is the coiling method which belongs 
to the culture of the stone-using immigrants, and this will be confirmed in 
the course of this work. In these circumstances, the simibrity between 
the Wanigela jiotsherds and those of the Japanese Neolithic is probably 
not a casual coincide nee, but is in fact due to a genetic relation. 

The genetic cormection of all the prehistoric objects mentioned here with 
the megalithie stone-work of North-east New Guinea is further confirmed 
by the fact that the incised patterns of both are identical or nearly so. 
The carved shells, as well as the potsherds of Wanigela, have incisions in 
recurved spirals; the carved stones of the Boianai .stone circles have con- 
cemric circles, spirals, and conjunctions of several spirals; the stones of 
the Bartic Bay stone circles bear incised scrolls and circles with radiating 
hooks, and the prehistoric sepulchral pots of Kiriwina also have spiral 
incisions. On the other band, Poch and Williams have pointed out 
the simibrity of these designs w'ith those of modem Massim art 


1) Cmcwti^ 142 20, MoNCKtoS H?. PI P- 114. 118, 122. 7lE (ItJWDO.IJ 11. 
E.TKaiiDCE 233 27 f, HaddoN 31T 112, SeuCUaK and JovCE 777 129-331, 333-335, Pl. 
Vm fig. 3, 4 , a, X-XIIl, CiHJmtJiV iSt 27S, 2) «S9 2. €74 68-71, PI. 7. fl. 47S 138 f. 

3) SsLioiAir and }ov« 77 335, 4) Z3S 260i 5) 777 33S, also by Haudon 

317 IIZ, 6) 674 70, 6?S 139. 7> 422 546, 8> 346. 
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in which, as HADDON demonstrated, spirals and circles are common i). 
Regarding the historj- of Wanigda, PocH has (Depressed the following 
opinion »): “For the time being... one may consider this vanished villafc 
of potters as a colony of the Masstm District tribes. One should not, 
however, connect indtscrimmately the an and inhabitants with the present 
art and present inhabitants, but with their ancestors”, PoCH is of opinion 
that these people came by sea and penetraicd inland, an opinion which has 
likewise been expressed by Ciiiknerv 3), vVe have shown that the people 
whom PocH has in mind are qur stone-using immigrants, and we have 
demonstrated that similar types of stone-work, the identical prehistoric 
ohjccis, the u,^c of sacred planEs and finally the same myths occur in 
the whole of the Massim District and in north-eastern New Guinea. There- 
ore, jt is in fact highly probable that the stone-using immigrants from 
the Massun District penetrated into the mainland. 

Other clear traces of the e.xistence nf the stone-using immigrants will 
be found on the coast further to the north-west, and it is not impossible 
t at the stooe-tLsing immigrants of CoIIingwood Bay belong to this gmup. 
For the following reasons it is. however, improbabie that the stone-using 
ii^igrants of the north-east end of Mew Guinea came to this region from 
the north-west along the coast: the general culturt, language and trading 
relations of Morth-east Mew Guinea point to the Massim District r whereas 
there are no mythological data Jinking the megalithic culture of north¬ 
east New Guinea with a north-western culture of the coast, there are some 
t^radjDons pointing to the Massim District as its former home. These ira- 
difions are, however, somewhat scarce, and some apply to recent migrations. 

us the An (near Cape Vogel) say that the sea-hawk, whose connection 
with the stone-using Immigrants we have frequently observed, and whom 
reconsider as the “falher of the Ari tribe”, came to them from 
G^enough Island*). Tn the Mukaua District which belongs to the tribe 
of the ,yi, one settlement is said to have immigrated "from tfie north across 
he sea which also points to Goodenough TsUmd. Another settlement of 
the Mukaua District, the people of Kurakura. are said to be strangers "who 
came from one of the D’Entrecasteaux Islands” some eighty vears ago, 
while another Mukaua selllcmert was formed by people coming' from the 
wuth-easl 3 ). Although we have no further details about this latter tradition 
I! IS j^ible that a body of stone-using immigrants is meant. It will be 
remembered that the Lavarata, the light-skinned stone-using immigraiits of 
aupota, departed finally in a north-western direction; it is quite possible 
accordingly that these light-skinned Lavarata reached Mukaua, and that 
he tradition of a south-eastern origin of certain Mnkaua immigrants applies 
to these Lavarata immigrants. In these circumstances we must probably 

gyl ^ l,Wf, Jainmss and Baujaktvnf. sie i98, 
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assume that there were several movcfucnis of the stone-using immigrants! 
one group which penetrated from the D’Entrecasteaux Islands directly into 
the mainland, as in the case of the Ari, and another group which must have 
landed on the mainland further south, after which it migrated along the 
coast in a north-western direction, 

A word siwuld be said regarding the fact that the designs used to-day 
in the Massim District are the same as those of prehistoric time$, so that the 
modem art is simply an outootne of the prehistoric with a few minor 
modifications. A simitar conclusion is reached regarding the problem of 
coiled pottery, which we shall discuss at greater length later on. Wil- 
LtracH t), Vi'iio has drawn attention to the use of the spiral in ornameii|ation 
in the Admiralty Islands, the Seplk, East New Guinea, the Massim District 
and New Zealand, has attributed this type of decoration to a special migra¬ 
tion of the Polynesians, who came to New Zealand after having pass^l 
through Melanesia; he attributes straight-lined decoration and concentric 
circles to the megalithic culture, with the distribution of which in Melanesm 
he is, however, not sufficiently acquainted. I do not intend to discuss this 
problem at greater length since this work is not concerned with the study 
of problems of style. It can, however, be maintained that Wtu,iTscii’s 
Polynesian migration is nothing hut the migration of our stone-using im¬ 
migrants as will be even more obvious in the course of this study, and there 
is no reason to separate this migration from that of the mcg^alithic culture. 
The few data quoted by us have actually shown the occurrence, side by 
side, of spirals and concentric circles upon mggalithic stone-work, and it 
seems therefore probable that both these patterns bekmg to the culture ol 
the stone-using immigrants. Spiral ornaments were also attributed by 
Vroku^ge to the megalithic culture and it Is remarkable that, basing 
himself cm the distribution of this element, he has reached the same con¬ 
clusions with regard to the migrations of the megalithic culture in Western 
New Guinea as we have done, but on the basis of enltreSy dissttiiilar 
arguments. 

In Wanigela. a cur^'ed fragment of sandstone waa found which, 
according to Seligsja.n and Jovci *), is probably part of a mortar. 

Sacred Plants. We are only told that the people of the head 
of CoUingwood Bay and the Maiaiti decorate the graves with croton and 
dracaena^). 

Mythological evidence. The few myths which are knownS), 
show nothing of those thanes characteristic of the stone-using immigrants, 
and it is quite possible that this is due to the strong Papuan elements which 
have effaced the influence of more recent cultures. 

Further P r e h i s to ric o b j cci s. The following information will 
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tlut the prehjs^nc fmtj$ previouily mentioned are not isolated cases, 
Two stone ^stles of dark volcanic mck ivere found in the posseasfot, of 

Tl” ■t™’ “ da™*')- A .tone aorttr 

c on the Lpper Musa River, lying alongside the track 2V Oti the 
headwaters of the Musa River, Barton met two men who had^wTpo;- 

f charms*). Haodon^) has pointed out 

S prehistoric pottery 0 / 

^ gw lay, and each piece has a handle representing respectively the 

oTchTMir/. "“t" ■“ “■*«p-™-»(.hHlt 

of the Musa River tnbes to be able to say whether these prehistoric 

I«««tration into the interior of the sione- 

Collijigw^ Bay, make raids to Mt. Victory and to many places on the 

”^c of°Ihri^*H otherwise very little is known about them, 

uartlv villages was surrounded by a moat, partly natural and 

bdcDth an^di^'^^"? ^Ti ^ *^'**^'’ feet 

kind r earth-work of this 

kind recorded so far from ,his region. 

: Before continuing our investigation on the north coast In a western 

Jrru;h"a«“ “t the'^th 

KstrS Ind X """JT *he Massim 

sclnt? ’„r ^ ^ Melanesian *). We have only very 

^ty mfortnaiton regarding the racial chamcteristics. Pock says®) 
e people are of Papuan type, and Cbalmers says only that they are much 
^rker jhan the Eastern Polynesians to), a remark wh4 conveys but Hrt^e 
Since. iKwever, the adjacent area in the west, as far as OrS^ge* Bav 

IS race comprising of many very light-skinned individuals n), thTarae is 
ccr^lso true of the Suau region. Trading relations 
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w relation with the Upper Musa as well » w vk '» * cotnnicui eeatre 
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whether ColliugwocN} Bay has had any inriucnce on f«l*noas, the guestiem 
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Kula, exist with Tissot Island, Brumer Istancf, Uic China Strait, T«te 
Island, and the D'Entrecasteaux Islands 1). 

Stone circles such as those on the noilh-eastem coast arc found here 
again. Rosjilly^) rerords that in Suau there arc stone floors in front of 
the houses, on which, tt seems, the bodies of slain victims are laid and cut 
up before being eaten. This information is confirmed by Hukst who says 
of Suau *): *'On the beach there is a mass of huge rocks on which the Suau 
people used to carve up thetr human, victims in preparation for the cannibal 
feast”. 

On the other hand, Likdt records of Garihi village on South Cape'*): 
"Our guides took us to the centre of the village, where a space about 
ten feet in diameter was rudely flagged with stones from the beach. Round 
the outside of this pavement large flat stones were set on edge in the ground 
at an angle like the backs of chairs, We w'ere invited to be seated, and the 
chiefs and headmen of the place were presentend to us". From this the 
double function of the stone circles as meeting places and their connection 
with cannibalism is evident. 

With regard to South Cape, Chalmers and GttL have given the following 
account about the disposal of the dead, which for us is of the utmost 
importance: All the members of a family are buried after death in one 
comnion grave, over which a little house is placed. The body is buried in 
the sitting position with the hands clasped round the knees. The head which 
is left free and protrudes from the earth is covered with an earthenware 
pot. After decomposition the skull is removed and kept in the house®). 
This account is confirmed by Armstronq who records®): “The body w-as 
placed in the ground berteath the house in a sitting position, a cooking pot 
generally separating hts head from the surface". Pictures of such graves 
published by Lindt show stone heaps on these graves, but there is no 
mention of this in the text. It might further be added that crotons are 
planted near the graves *). 

Hence in this region, where the megalithic stone-work is simitar to that 
of the north-east coast, we find recent burial in the sitting position with 
a pot on the skull in an ostensibly megalithic grave, a mode of burial which 
seems to be usual in the prehistoric graves of the north-east coast of \ew 
Guinea and other regions of Melanesia. I am of opinion that here we find 
preserved up to the present day a type of burial originally introduced by 
the stone-using immigrants, a method which, in the other regions of 
Melanesia, was ctlstomaiy in prehistoric times but which was afi^donud 
later on. This is but another instance of the persistence of old customs in 


1) Mauxowski $ja 97 h Finsch 234 77, Chaiwcis and Giia 13$ 48, Hadddn 32$ 
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a somewhai modified form of which we found in example in the decorative 
designs and which, m regard to pottery we shall discuss later on. If this be 
true, it gives additional support to the view that in all the other analogous 
prehistoric graves about w'hich we have only Incomplete Infomnation, the 
dead have aJso been buried in the sitting posit ion probably with pots on their 
heads; and at the same time it confirms the impression that the incomplete¬ 
ness of some of the skeletons found is due to the subsequent removal of 
some of the bones and particularly the skulL 
Mythological evidence. We have already mentioned the p!g- 
bero Taufo of the Suau-Daui District and his connection with the stone* 
using culture hero Tamudulde of the Massim District, Here too, as well 
as in Mailu, pigs are said to have been introduced by Taufo, and were 
unknown prior to his appearance. It was he who ordered the substitution 
of pigs for huttsan victims i). 


i^roin /Jie Apaiantbo region ta the Orokaipa: On the north coast, further 
tvest even than Cape Nelson, the racial characteristics of the Agalambo 
show ihat the tion-Papuan clement has not entirely disappeared. According 
to Selicman they possess probably both Papuan and Mdanesfan blood*). 
1 he same is true of the Papuan speaking Drokaiva. who stand "midway 
between the typical Papuan and the typical Melanesian*"; there are not only 
dark elements, but also lighter'sklnned individuals among them, and there 
are concave, convex, and also straight noses ^>, 

On the Upper Barigi River, which falls into Dyke Acland Bay west of 
the Agaiambo, stone bowls were founds). 

There arc a number of traditions relating to migralicms of the Orokaiva. 
The legends for the most part point to the Waria and the Gita as the 
original home of the people. Rut the more recent memories of tribal feuds, 
dispersals and migrations w'ould seem to indicate a movement from the 
opposite direction, i.e. from south to north. Thus, for instance, the accounts 
of the Alga speak of a south-north migTallon and the Yega of the 
Bona District are even said to have come from near Cape Nelson «), 

^ ccor mg to WilxtAus, certain food plants and tobaceo have also spread 
in a south-north movement from the Biagi in the interior to the Rinandete 
in (he north -)• On the other hand, there is a myth in the Buna District 
acrarding to wjnch the people came from the Mambare, and these people 
who speak a Binandele dialect, have actually trading relations and social 
imcrrourse with the Gim and Mambare tribes»). Mosckton records that 
the Binandele came "from over the sea ... and journeyed until they found 
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Ne^v Guinea"' but this informatiort b nol confirmed by any other 
author, as far as 1 eau s«, I think Wit-LiAMS is right in sup^wsing that 
niovemeitts both south^vard and northward have taken place -). But it is 
difficult to decide whether any of these movements, and which of them, is 
connected with the slone-using immigrants traces of whonip though uhvious. 
are not very mimerous. 

Prehistoric objects* There is no mcgalithic slwme-wofk in the 
Orokatva District, hut Chinnery has seen ntimerous fragments of potter)' 
ornamented with incised and impressed designs that were unearthed near 
Gona village, Holnicote Bay3)p and Haopon^) affirms that they arc 
doubtless of the same t>'pc as the Co^lingih^ood Bay fragments. Tn addition, 
stone moriats were found in the Orokaiva region*). On the Giriwa River, 
near Buna Bay a small stone image wa 5 found rcpre&cnring the upper portion 
of a nianb body^). Another stone figurep the meaning of which is, how- 
cverj not clear, and which Etheridge calls a “phallic animal figure"', has 
been found near the headwaters of the Giriwa River t). Finsch has pointed 
out that from a short note published in Annual Reports 1395/96 p. 19 , it 
fdIJows ''that on the Mambare River, earthenware imiiations of stone 
clubs are still in use to-day'*®) similar 10 those which had been found in 
Collingwood Bay. It might further be mentioned that a quartz clul>heact 
was unearthed in the Kumusi Division ®). Finally, mention might be made 
of two other prehistoric finds which w^ere discovered not far beyond the 
Orokaiva District. Above the present bed of the Aikora River which is a 
tributary of the Gira River, a stone pestle was foiMid at a veiy^ considerable 
depth, the carv^ed handle of which resembled the body of a birdr a stone 
mortar also fotind Some of the writers who describe this find 
doubt that it was really a pestle^ However this may hep we have come across 
birds Canned in stone in San Chrisioval and the artificial island Olowolu 
of New Gcorgiap and have established their association w^ith the stone-using 
immigrants. Since the stone bowls 01 the whole of Melanesk must be 
attributed to one and the same cuIture,^—as mu si also the anthicipumotphic 
stone images—^the samie must also apply to these sione-cart'ed birds. The fact 
that the same motif reappears in many places so far distant from one 
another^ b further proof of the cohesion and relatively homogenous character 
of the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 

In the area of the Bolt tribe^ who live in the vicinity of the boundary of 
the Mandated Territory, hut have also relations with the Biuandele it), 
a stone mortar and stone pestle were found t 2 ). 

Sacred P I a 0 t s. The Ofokaiva use croton (simbiri) as one of their 
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Clan emblems; croton was worn in the hair as a honiicida! ornament, anti 
croton leaves were also worn by dancers; among the ornanictital plants, 
they use croton of many varieties, dracaena, and amaranthus "which have 
in some cases a magical as well as an oniamental value'’. "Ornamental trees 
are planted near the graves” i). 

Mythological evidence. The characteristic ogre ston- is also 
Jma^ by the Orokaiva (Sub Buna District). A few of the details differ 
u Ijvcd a man-monster called Dodoima or Toiosma. 

He killed a I the people, except a few that managed to escape into the bush. 
But one 0 d woman (according to Williams this is his sister or wife) he 
did not kill, for he thought she would be useful to him. Once this woman 
when cutting a sugar-cane cut her finger. The dripping blood she collected 
in a leaf, cooked it and two boys originated from it 2),The old woman made 
^ars for th™. and showed them how to make a club and a canoe. With 
rtis they paddled to Dodoima and kdled him. Then the old woman blew on 
her shell to let the refugees know that Dodoima was dead, whereupon thev 
returned Dodoima was cut to pieces, and a piece was given to everybody 
° ^ I j ^ separated the people into groups and sent them nut 

Managalasi S). 

^ woman is related in the following 

bo led has a slightly salty flavour. Once upon a time, when the sea did not 
yet exist an old woman found that inside the visingi one could obtain 
_ er which, whm boiled with the food, gave it a saltv taste. She kept 
discovery to herself, but one day when she was unable to go to Sr 

^de and the water of the visingi gushed out and flowed all over the place. 

f beat the waters hack so that the 

sea was formed but the land remained dry^). 

A word must be added regarding the racial characteristics of the meira. 
lUhic immigrants. It has been seen that the statement in the 3s 
at light skin was one of the racial characteristics of the sione-usine im- 
^Jgi^ts IS confined by the fact that, in those regions whera "3™; 

immigrants are found, there arc actuallv 

data ^ anihropological 

data quoted so far apply on the whole to coastal regions or to smaller 

IS s w ore the climatic conditions do not greatly vary. ThH is not the 

^-^ver, in X^ew Guinea where the cliLe Lii^accoi^lingTo Z 
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altitude aod distanev from the coast, and where in consequence there is aUo 
a greater variety of fauna and flora. It is quite probable that these dif- 
fercjices of environment have also in some way influenced the inhabitants 
of the countr}', although the natural laws by which these possible influences 
are governed are unknown. Thus, particularly, the light skin which occurs 
with numerous Inland people of New Guinea has been attributed to the 
environment. It is obvious that this opinion can neither be proved nor 
refuted so long as wc have no anthropologicaJ data at hand other than skin 
colour, for the stature, the character of the hair, the index of the head, 
nose and face, etc, must likewise be taken into consideration. But for the 
mcKt part these data are lacking. The only means open to us is, accordingly, 
to investigate whether also in the interior of New Guinea the distribution 
of traces of the culture of the stone^using immigrants corresponds more or 
less to that of light skin, ft must, however, be borne in mind that our 
knowirfgc of the cultures of the intenor of New Guinea is still very scantv, 
I consider nevertheless that one of the most important results of this study 
is that it shows that the stone-using immigrants did in fact penetrate very 
deeply into the interior of New Guinea. It is a well known fact that quan¬ 
tities of Slone mortars and stone pestles have been found in the interior 
Of New Guinea, finds which we have showm to belong to the culture of the 
Stone-using immigrants. Many further proofs will he forthcoming to testify 
to the presence of the stone-using immigrants in the interior of New Guinea. 
We may say in advance then that light skin in the interior of New Guinea 
may quite possibly be due to the influence of these immigrants, although 
we are unable to affirm that this is the exclusive cause. It is with this 
reserve that the data regarding the light skin of the inland people of New 

Guinea, will be quoted, data which wc do not think could be justifiably 
omitted. 

It has been reported that a stone-figure was found on the Upper Giriwa 
River which rises in the westerly part of the Hydrographer’s Range. Our 
knowledge of the cultures of this region, situated beyond the Orokalva 
District, is, howrever. very scanty, and we knovr of no other traces of the 
stone-using immigranls. Racially the inhabitants of the Hydrographer's 
Range differ very distinctly from the Orolcaiva. Whereas the Dim, on the 
southern limit of the Orokaiva District, who belong to the Orakaiva, have a 
dark-brown skini). the inhabitants of the Kumusi watershed, of ihe Ma- 
mama River (a tribuiaiy of the Kumasi). the Managaksi and the other 
inhabitants of the Hydrographer's Range are light-skintied. and "some are 
very fair-skinned, almost white”-). CaiNJfEKY*) has actually considered 
this as "a race mixture for which the traditions of the people offer no 
explanation”, 

Before continuing in a north-westerly direction along the coast, we shall 
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stud}' first the south coast of Papua which lies opposite t3iat part already 
investigated, in order to discover how far the stone-using inimigrtmts 
penetrated into the interior of the ojuntry. 


MaUa: The Mailii speaking people, the neighbours of the Massim 
people of Suau-Daui District, are the most easterly of the western Papuo- 
Mclancsians, Thetr area extends from Cape Rodney in the west to Gadaisu 
village in Orangerie Bay in the east, and the limits of their linguistic area 
in the interior are Mt, Suckling, Ml Dayman, and Mt. Simpson t). Their 
skin varies from light to dark brown and friuy as well as curly hair is also 
found 8), Their language is Papuan with many borrowed Melanesian 
words ^). Although io social oiganiaalion and material culture they resemble 
their western neighbours, there i$ nevertheless abundant evidence of Mas- 
sim influence In material culture, art and some beliefs a). The overland 
trade routes leading from Mullin's Harbour to Milne Bay, Battle Bay and 
Goodenough Bay have already been mentioned. Besides this, the Mailu 
have trading relations with the inland tribe Ditnuga, which itself trades 
with the north coast round Capte Vogd. In this manner the Mailu arc 
brought into culture contact with the Northern Massim. Through intensive 
trading rclarions with Suau, Mailu is in contact with he Southern Massim 
District, and by trade with Aroma, it has relations with the whole of the 
western part of the south coast; thus, axe blades of Murtia have reached 
territories as far as the Fly River through Mailu and some other more 
western tribes so that Mailu actually links the east end of New Guinea with 
the c0a,stal tribes of the west <). 

No megalilhic stone-ivork is loiuwn in Mailu, but at one of the preliminary 
feasts of the Maduna, a heap of stones ts erected hy the clan giving 
the feast in front of the house of the master of the feast. This is a sign 
that the feast is to he held We shall show later on that the Maduna, 
which is identical with the Soi feast of the Massim District, forms part of 
the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 

Sacred Plants. At the head and foot of graves crotons arc planted; 
when the betd nut is deteriorating in condition ih^ try to improve it by 
tying some croton to the stem; at dances and feasts they decorate ihem- 
stlves with croton, and their gardens also are decorated with “gaily coloured 
01 flowering shrubs" ^). 

Prehistoric objects, Jn ,Amazon Bay, in the interior behind 
Woworo, bits of prehistoric pottery were found, bearing patterns different 
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from those found on the present-day Mailu pots. Although the impressed 
marking of the sherds differ from those of the Coliingwood Bay sherds. 
Haddos *) assures us that '"it is evident that they have the same general 
character" 2). 

Mythological evidence. Tamudulele, the stone'Using culture 
hero of the Massim District, the Taufo of the Smu-Daui District, is also 
known by the Mailu. SAVtLLt gives the following record of him®); The 
hero of ancient legend who initiated the intensive trading and travdhng of 
the tribe, and who first introduced domestic pigs, coconuts and sago, was 
railed Tau or Samuduide, The former name is the more interesting, 
according to Saville's opinion, since "the name Tau is part of the title of the 
tribal hero Tauhou and Taufou, found among the Southern Massim, while 
Taurama... was the Motuan legendary hero, who started the hiri, the big 
annual trip to the west of the Motuans”, The Nfaitu hero Tau or Samudulele, 
came from the w'cst, the Aroma village Dbuau nr Oilavanua, to the east. 
With his mother he came by a small canoe and poled to Domara, and then 
to Abau. Here Tau*s buttock marks where he sat, and his finger ni.irks 
are visible on the stone. TTien they poled to Table Point, Amazon Bay. 
Gadaisu, Mannabada and Marata, Here one pig ran off into the bush (he 
iivas carrying pigs on the canoe). One big sow was tied wp on the canoe. 
This sow bore a lot of little pigs which were put info a piece of haniboo 
and shut up there. Then thiy came to the village Veriveri, the men of 
which were engaged in a cannibal feast. Tau gave them pigs, telling the 
men to eat pigs and let the cannibal victims go. At the next place, lem, his 
mother, died, so he went to Dtltulele where he remained. Tau dropped pigs 
and planted coconuts and sago at ail places along the coast, except at those 
where ^ey refused to give him fire when he asked for k. "There were ng 
domesticated pigs before Tau's time, except at Aroma, whence he came. 
And that explains'*, said the native informant, "why Mailu people have 
always gone to Aroma to buy their pigs". Here, again, we find all the 
characteristic features of the stone-using immigrants, to W'hom are ascribed 
the introduction of the coconut and other food plants, the introduction of 
the pig, and the leaving of bodily prints in the stone. The attributing of trade 
and travelling to this culture hero can be compared with the story of Gere'u 
of the Trobriand Islands who has been credited with the iutri^uction of 
the Kola. We have considered Gere'u as a representative of the stono- 
using immigrants, and from this it would follow that the Kula trade, a.s well 
as the extensive trading expeditions on the south coast of N*ew Guinea which 
affect even the Fly River, were started by the stone-using immigrants. 
This is not at all surprising if it is borne in mind that the stone-using 
immigrants are in fact the sca-faHng people par excellence of the whole of 
Melanesia, a characteristic feature, lacking w'hich neither their extensive 
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migrations in the whole Pacific ocean, nor these long tHiding expeditions 
eonld be explained. Further argtiments wi!l be adduced in favour of this 
opinion as this work proceeds. 

A few words must be said rtgardmg the information that SamqdiUele 
came from the w^esl. The view is generally held that the Melanesian imniH 
grants who, on the south coast of New Guinea by mixing with the PapuanSp 
constituted the Papiro-Melanesians, came from the east This fact, and 
the resemhlance of Samudulele with Tamudulele of the Massim District^ 
might have led one to suppose that the stone-using immigrants came from 
the east. But it must be emphasized that the stone-using immigrants can 
by no means be identified with the Melanesians, although they arc also 
Austronesians, Not until our iiivcstigation is more advanced can the wav 
followed by the stone-using immigrants defuiitely be determined. 

There is a legend concerning the origin pf Mailu Island, in which it 

stated that when some of the ancestors of the people lived near Aroma, 
they came east to fish; one man threw his flsh-spcar from the canoe at 
a great fish. Alone, hdw^ever, he was not strong enough to pull up the 
spear. All on the canoe came to help him, and they pulled and pulled till 
up from the sea-bottom they pulled Mailu Island >)■ This theme of the 
fishing up of the Island has been found to be characterfstic of the 'tfone- 
using immigrants. It Ls important to note that the people who fished up the 
island were some of their ancestors who came from Aroma. Now, as far 
as I can sce^ no other group of ancestors who csime from Aroma is men¬ 
tioned in the sources of information with the exception nf Samudulele, so 
that, according to the mythsp it is most logical to conclude that Samudulele 
and the people who fished up the island belong to the same group of immi¬ 
grants. This is actually in complete agreement with our view that both 
are r^rcs^tatives of the stone-using immigrants, who must accordingly 
have immigrated to Mailu from the west, 

Arrc^ifWUj Hood Bay and Huiox The neighbours of the 
Mailu—the Aroma, Kerepunu, Hood Bay people and the Hula who 
speak Melanesian languages—have frequently light skin, wavy hair 
and even oblique eyes 2 ). They have trading relations with the Mailu as 
well as with the Motu as far as Redscar Bay But there arCt as far as 
1 know, no traces of the culture of the stone-u^ing immigrants amongst 
them. The same is true of the Melanesian speaking Sinaugolo and the 
Papuan speaking Garia, who, racially, are a mixture of Papuan and Me- 
hnesian dements and who also have wavy hair^>. 
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In the Arama-villagcof MsupSp Finsch discovered certain house-gable de¬ 
corations vaguely ^^etnbliiig a horse's head Vrqklace has raghly inter¬ 
preted these decorations as cow^-heads, and betieves that they correspond to 
the typical megaJithic house decorations of Indonesia To accept such an 
explanation^ it would be necessary to show first that many other influences 
of the mcgalithic culture actually dcisti particularly since there is no other 
place in Melanesb where these gable decorations are found. But since no 
proof of any such influence exists precisely in this region, Vrokl age's 
interpretation b therefore unacceptable. Another of Vroklace's theories ts 
that the open "'dubns'", wrhich are found on the coast from Aroma as far 
a-- Redscar Bay, and further inland with the Sinaugotop Gariap Koitap etc. 
and which originated probably in the Sinaugnlo District form part of 
the megalithic culture. He bases this opinion upon the fact that the **diibu^^ 
fulfills the same function as the megalithic meeting pUcCp and he suggests 
that the decorations of the posts of some of the '^dubus*' are 'imitations 
of buffalo horns" and are strongly reminiscent of the megalithic culture 
of Indonesia^), A writer in an Australian Journal assures us that thc 3 ^ 
represent ''crab's chws and are sacred" 5)^ 1 wonder why no wTiter has 
so far taken these carvings as symbols of the moon and as proof of a 
ciUt of the heavenly bodies. All these explanatiDns are equally arbitrary 
and unscientific. The data already quoted^ and to be quoted later as this 
work proceeds, make it dear that some influence of the stone-using immi- 
grants at this point of New Guinea is possible; hut in most of its functtotis 
the '*dubu'' corresponds to the general Melanesian club house; its form 
is locally very limited, and occurs in no other part of Melanesia which has 
bcon influenced by the megalithic culture. Therefore this opinion of 
Vroklage*^ cannot be accepted either, 

Motu: Besides someivhat darker elements with frizzy^ hair^ there are 
many of the Melanesian speaking Motu with very light skidp straight or 
waiy hair and oblique eyeSp a fact w'hich has been remarked upon by many 
writers b)* We are faced with a similar problem with regard to the direction 
from w'hich the Motu^ or more particularly the elements belonging to the 
stone-using immigrants^ originally came, as in the case of the Mailu. The 
mydis which speak of a common origin of the Motu, Koitapu, and Kolarip 
which "'by no means adequately accounts for the ethnological relationship 
of the Molu"^) relate that some of these peoplcp the later Molu^ went to 
Elema, After a quarrel that took place in Elema between two brothers, 
one of them migrated to Taurama (Pyramid Point) and later to Port 
Moresby s). Chalhers and KatEOER, on the strength of these myths, 
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have expressed the opinion that ihe llotu immigrated to thdr present 
home from the west'), an opinion which has, however, been rejected by 
almost all other students, who declare that the Motu immigrated from the 
east®). The mention of Elema in the myths is explained by Haddon who 
says ^): *'tr is possible that they formerly settled further up the coast and 
entered into trading relations w^ith the Gulf Papuans before cofonizmg Port 
Moresby." But although it may be taken for granted that the Melanesian 
Motu came to their present home from the east, this does not tell us any^ 
thing whatever regarding the direction from which the stone-^usIng im- 
migrants have come, if it can be shown that they actually existed there. It 
is wdl known how intensive the trading reiations arc with the Papuan Gulf, 
and there are certainly few events which have been described so frecpicntly 
as the hiri voyages of the lakatois from Port Moresby to Elema. There are 
furthermore trading rebtions with the Koita and Koiari, and with Hood 
Bay, Kerepunu and Hula in the east ^). 

Prehistoric objects. No m^lithic stone-w'ork has been found, 
but on the now uninhabited island Dauko, about four miles from Port 
Moresby, prehistoric potsherds were found, differing completely in 
their ornt^entation from the present Motu pottery; they seem, however, 
also to differ from the other prehistoric potsherds of New Guinea 
Unfortunately, nothing is recorded regarding the method by which these 
potsherds have been made. 

Sacred Plants. Apart from the information that croton ftaraka) 
is worn in the lobe of the car and in the armlets as ornament ®), I know 
of no ritual use of this or other plants. 

Mythological evidence. We have seen that Saville has com- 
liared and apparently identified the stone-using culture hero Samudulele 
or Tau of Mailu with the Motuan hero Taurama. Now, Chalmers records 
the following sloiy of Taurama and his brother; Ung ago Kcaura and 
1 aiirama (Taurama is the promontory of Pyramid Point, eight miles ea^t 
^Port Mwesby) lived together. They were both males, and had wives. 
One njght Kcaura committed adultery with Tauramas wife; it was dis¬ 
covered, and there was a terrible quarrel. Taurama took his long wooden 
sword and sinking hard he rent the two hills asunder. Then using his 
sword as a lever, he heaved up Keaura and sent him flying lo the west 
{i.e. Aird Hill m the Gdf District). But Keaura did not leaw empty-handed 
he earned with him coconuts, sago, betd nut. betel pepper, taitu (sweet 
yam), and yam; leaving for Taurama armshells, beads, wild vams and 
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when ltavelliti|f left ^M^meof these plants at Rabadi, 
Nara^ Roro^ Maiva^ Kevori, Olabu, Afotumotu, Moviavt, Karama, and at 
Siln and Uajnai.-To the west of Silo he settled daivn, and scattered to the 
wesi of him an abtindance of all good things. Then turning to Tauiania he 
caltcd out; '“And what now hove you got to eat, Taurama?^*. Will arm- 
shells be sufficient for you?-.. Come now^ bring your arm-shells^ and other 
things to me, and get my ccMionuts, my sago, and my betel nuts". From 
that day to this, trading has been continued. Taurama was the first bom^ 
Keaura was the second ^)r 

Taurama appears here as a physiographical shapebut the characteristic 
features of the culture heroes are more apparent in Koura, and it is 
actually he who has the greater resemblance to Tati of Mailu. The story 
of adultery is certainly reminiscent of that frequently found associated with 
the antagonistic brothers of the stone-using immigrants;; Keaura introduced 
food plantSp as did also the other culture heroes of the stonc~usin|f im¬ 
migrants' his sLartmg of the hiri voyages equates him with Samudulelc of 
Mailu who alMj originated trade and travelling, and with Gerc'^u of the 
TrohriandSp the creator of the Kub. Tliis again confirms the view that 
these trading expeditions in Melanesia were instituted by the stone-using 
immigrants. 

Again some difficttldes arise in determining the directions in which the 
migrations took place. It has been seen that, according to one version, the 
quarrel of two brothers took place in EJema, after which one of them 
migrated lo Taurama* so that the starting point of this easterly migration 
must have been in Elema, a fact which induced some writers to declare 
that the home of the Motu was in the west. We are not told expressly that 
these two brothers are identical with Taurama and Keaurxi of our present 
myth, although this is highly probable. If they arc, there would seem to be 
some contradiction^ since in the Taurama-Keaura version the starting point 
of the migration is said to be in Taurama, from where the migration pro¬ 
ceeded to the wesi^ whereas in the first myth the very opposite occurs* Tt is 
therefore somewhat difficult to draw from these myths any definite con¬ 
clusion regarding the direction in which the migrations took place. It is, 
however, of interest to note that both these myths link the two points Motn 
and Elema with one another. It might be considered as an argument in 
favour of a west-easlerly migration of the stone-using immigrants of Motu 
that the culture hem Tau, or Samudulde of Maslu, and those who fished 
up Mailu Island, came to Mailu from the west. It will, however, be clear 
that there are good reasons to suppose that the stone-using immigrants, 
who reached the coast near the Mom District, came originally from the 
interior of the country after having crossed the whole of New' Guinea. The 


11 It must, however, be rnentioTied that, according to another myth a man^ Edai 
Siabo, was the originator of the biri. SEa^cuAN TTI 57-100 MuaaAV 595 1S6 f 
Lmirr m 120-1^4; nZ J9f, CuALiras IZX 16-19. 22-24, 33 i. 
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migrations of the tw(> ^taganbiic brothers wotdc!, for these reasons, lie 
but sccondan^ ciiovciricnis^ revealing nothing of the direetioii from which 
the stone-using intmigrants originally came. We shall revert to this question 
again later. 

The usual ogre story occurs again with the Motu. According to this 
story a giant ogre who inhabited Mt. Owen Stanley devoured the people and 
had devastated nearly the whole of the coastal district So the people fled, 
but one woman did not escape. She w'as about to have a chtidp and all her 
entreaties to be taken in one of the canoes were in vain, since the men 
feared ahe w'ould sink the canoe^ So this woman hid herself in a cave« A 
son was bom w'ho, when grow'n up^ killed the giant ogre. Then all the 
people returned and all the most beautiful girls in the tribe became his 
wives 1). 


Koita: The Papuan speaking Koita have Inlermarried with the Mptu. 
and for generations the two people have lived together; the Koita have 
adopted many of the Motuaii customs, even the hiri voyages to the Gulf 
Racially, also they show some Melanesian influences and, like the Motu, 
they have oblique eyes, and their dolichocephalic skull index has been raised 
by mtermarriage with the Motu^). 

Thc 3 " have a story of a man w^hop returning from his garden, saw a 
stone "with an ovat depression in it, resembling one of the wooden food 
bowls"-i), a description which makes it probable that this was a stone 
mortar. 


/town: It \s extremely mterestlng to note so far in the interior that the 
inland people and neighbours of the Koita, the Koiari, who also speak a 
Papuan language show very clear evidence of a mixture of races: for, 
besides short, dark-skinned and friiisy haired dements, there are many 
tall people with light and even veiy light sldu *^as light coloured as Eastern 
Polynesians", with oblique eyes '"like those of Siamese'^ and with wavy 
haire), Selicmax and Williams'*') are of opinion that this is due to a 
mixture wdth the Melanesian race. Trading telatjons reach as far as the 
coast, where the pwple fetch the water from the 51 ^®)- 

In one of the villages. Stohe saw graves; he gives the folio wing 


1) RoMtLLY rJi 120-127 2> Ray 7« 19, Miteeay SM IS2, btAcGn^COE S2i 

98, MALtNCiwsKr SZ6 498, StaciiAX 7T« la, 44, 96-10^ 10^. Ut, 773 m, 31$, WiL* 
OAMSOX StSi pi, 32 s 437, 31S 25, Lawss 4W 372 f, etc. etc, 3} HAiibotr 32S 

290, Lawcs 4« 372, MaUNowSki 52S 498, Beuc.mah TT* 1$ Note 2, M 232. 
4) SmcMAS 77* 157. S) Mimav SSS 152, 24, su, Ray 7De IP. 7102 Lawes 

4*S J7S, Haiuhjh 32S 437, etc- etc. 6) CnAlJitCKS IZfi 9$, IDa, (QS, Chauiers and 
Giu. 124 6S, 72p Lawis 498 274, Stoke 84S 164 f, SauoitAX 77# 16. 773 222 Hapboh 
27S 290 k V. e, Eiwick 55, 265. Fjptsch m 51. 712 (1892) 27. 7) SrucatAH 776 29 k 
WiLWAHs P$i 52. 8> CuAi^m 129 14J, Chalmua and Gill 13+ 105 Fihsoi 
2M 1 306, 212, I3S 2J, Lawes 4W 276v Stone 845 122 k 174. 
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ilcscriptiod of oii^ of ihesif graves i): *'A circle of stones, al>ou: thirty 
mchrt across, was on the gmund. and supported by these stones, a number 
of sticks about four feet long w'ere placed nearly upright meeting and 
leaning on one another at the top, A grass girdle (as the deceased was in 
this case a woman) was fastened round the sticks as represented in the 
drawing, and over U was placed ptohably her only other possessiDn—an 


earthenware bowl"* * 

It is certain that not every use of stone is niegafithic, and in the prescni 
case it is even more difficult to pronoimcc judgment, 
since as far as 1 know^ this is quite an isolated type of 
grave. It should, howeverp be remarked that this grave 
shows remarkable resemblance to the graves of the 
Sutka. There, it will be rert^embered, *'a small tower- 
like slmeture covered with banana leaves is placed over 
the head (of the body burled in a sitting position). 

Stones are laid round the little tow'Cr-'j and it has been 
seen that with the SuJka this type of gnivc was probably 
due to the influence of the stnne-using immigrants. 

Sacred Plants. I can find no fuention of the 
ritual use of any plants. Croton leaves (Tomaka) are 
only worn in the armlet or the hair ^), 

prehistoric objects. A stone mortar was found in the Kolsri 
District 3). 



Fiff. 21. Koiari 
grave (xAfier 
Stpikt fl4S 113). 


Other tnlaihd tribes: The neighbours of the Koiari, the Snhabitaiits of the 
Astrolabe Mountains, the Favelc, Sogcrit Merokai and Kupele all speak 
Papuan languages^), and have all more or less intensive relations with 
the Koiari. They have also this in common with one another and wiili 
the Koiart that, besides very dark skin there art many cases of light and 
very light people, and besides (rizzy hair, curly^ wavy, and even straight 
hair is found ®). With regard to the Sogeri, Wiluams®) is of the opinion 
that: “Altc^ether there is no doubt that wc have here a mixed population, 
in w^hlch the immigrant Melanesian strain represents a strong factor”. 
Trading relations seem to exist even with the coast 
At Wagava, in the Sogeri District, WtLi,iAJ«S made excavations about 
which he gives the folloiving descripiton "At Wagava a pmmising cleft 
at one side of the sloping rock platform w^as cleaned out to a depth of 
about iS inches and jueldcd a number of charred human bones”. Then 
Williams continues by saying: "At Wagava a few fragments of pottery 


1) MS 117 f. p. im 2) Stoke 345 UV7, 249, 3) S-raosc iti 7t2 Cl92l;22j 25. 

4) Hay 7m 19* 7i3 Ha&WjN J2S 4J7. 5) CHAU4EKS 1Z6 i®, 128 f. 145^ 128 36^ 
CiiAUCEss and Giu: iM 14, 93* HtsnfCssv aSS llUf. 6) SM 139, 7) 

*41 M3. ChaIMVms 127 m. 8) 137 f. 
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were aJso found. (The niodem infiabtiants do not actually ma!« pottery 

Moluans). The other mteresting if^d 

fhp M- with Hjuared edges, giving an ohIonE section untike 

betonged to the stone axes of this region... A 
a few ^ ^ ''*** reached bed-rock at g inches, and revealed 

a mL dJt ” potteiy". Unfortunately. Williams does not give 

celt ^ ^ des^iption of the potsherds found. The importance oAhe 

«lt «.th squared edges will di-^ussed later on. It d^ t„t follow 
^rJy, however, from William's text whether the previously niLtioLed 
sherds were found in the deft where the human £ines we^e S ^ 
mew here dse. It would be of great interest to clear up this point 

on aT ^ I at ETL^ater l^eth' later 

■ ‘} Bomana, some n mdes from Port Moresby, rock naintinfs werp 

oirrict a^w^ "lies rurthcT inland from there, at Nahatana m the Sogeri 
strict, as well as at Lohomunidabu, east of the Soeer! other 

on the ™ n " ‘o those of Boianai (i,e, the inebions 

Jinks in th?w-i'de interl!^ ^"3' connecting 

h.tM I, ^ ntervenmg space it wou\d perhaps be premature to assume 

^at uc have at Lohoniumdabu the western limit of the Boianai-D'Entrt- 

BeMamv Te'^Tr '* ^ ’»'« south of ML 

■■^t*skin«ed. and hL narmiw. higl 

K« ouhSrI ■'■' '>««»' 

tton P.p™„ bloods 

w. stall „„ i„.«,ig„i.„ „ rtl. com wci of Motn. 

fH'5"c-H.^sSgSSH 


J>na®jTT: “i’ 24 f. WnaiAMs 950 lig f 

3) m J26, .l»; POCH 649 9. K7 390. 673 ». Ray 7M 8L ‘ 


2) SSI S7. 
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cultural border tine, ^pCAk MelBocsi^n lEtigua^es containing more or 
less Papuan elements t). 

Very light skin is found among the Manumanu besides darker elements ; 
there are also light’skinned dements among the Kara, Roro and Mdteo 
and someiimes they have crisp hair, very often also curly, wavy or even 
straight hair, oblique eyes, high cheek bones, and aquiline as wdl as straight 
noses Trading relations exist between the Roro, Elcma, Mekeo, Nara, 
and extend further to the south ®). 

W'ilh regard to stone-work, I am only aware of a Nata tradjdon in 
which it is said of a certain chief: "The chief... took a seat on a hig stone 
in the middle of the village... This stone is generally used hy the chief 
when he wants to speak to general public"*). This infonnation is, however, 
very indefinite. 

Sacred Plants. The Roro use certain sacred plants on the following 
occasions: For the lifting of the mouming period the village is swept jwjth 
branches of croton (Irouba-irouba); if one village contracts a debt with 
another, a croton is planted near the club house as a reminder^ in ivallaby- 
htmiing magic the magician spits chewed areca nut on a dracaena (topi) 
with which he strikes the nets; in war magic the magician brandishes a 
dracaena spec, (ofe) in the direction of the enemy, and then he also strikes 
the spears of his own partj' with this dracaena; the dracaena (topi) U also 
used in war magic; to stop a fight, the chief has to get between the com¬ 
batants and to wave a dracaena *). Pti Maiva, somewhat further in the 
west where the language spoken is Melanesian, although the culture is 
strongly influenced by the E!eina«), croton (taraka) and cordyline are 
ptanted between the houses ^). The Mekeo use dracaena as ornaments, and 
croton ht^ges mark the boundaries between their gardens*). 

Prehistoric objects. In Vaipta, in the Mekeo District, a stone 
monar was found, and a stone pestle was also found in Mekeo*). 

Mythological evidence. Unfortunately, very little information 
IS recorded on this subject. The myth of Oa Rove of the Roro shows 
certain features of the culture hemes, such as for instance, the introduction 
of weapons, the creation of Mt. Yule, etc. He caused the tvomen of a 
village to rise to a great height and then let them fall down whereupon th^ 

11 RaV 7M 18. 7U 6Sf. MmiiAY SSS 149 f, Sguchan 776 af, 3t f, TJJ J2t, J29 
WiLUAKSON 9S7 290. 351, Babton 4S 203. Haodok 22S ^38 f, MAC(4ttEOD« 5Zt 98, etc* 
2) Cm. 288 249 f, VtoRESiv STi 139. MS 176 f, SecicmaN 770 26 f, 773 232.121 f, SlSUC- 
iiAir and Snonc T7| 232, Wiuxamson KA 263, Cuis 316 88. D’.4usaTjs 15 244, 260. 
262, 331 f, 411 f, IS 278, Stone MS 24 f. 186, HAsocer 325 147, CuAtanas IZ7 tZ, Lmor 
^ I28f. Eoeltelt 212 97, Tiiokson MS SI. 3) Gms 3tC 8, D'Acvints tS 383. 
Stone 845 29, Selignan 77* 204 f. 215, Sibokc 851 274. Haddon 32S 273, Muekat 
5*5 162. HC. 4} Oai 821 421, 5) Selhskan n* 216, 292f, 297. 34*. Guia ll< 

W, 143, 6) MacGbecos S2S 98, Bav 7** IS, 95. Hapdoii 12* 141 f, Seucman 77* 

36, 773 320, «c. etc. 7) Stone 845 249, Chalkebs and Gill 134 234, iss 13$, 

8) WILUAMSOK *SS 122, Mesx 543 139. 9> CHncmnY ISI 272 f. de Vis SM (Nr. 6i 

32-34. FI. XIV. ' 
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became roclis, hills and mounlains. This he did to revenge himself on {he 
men, who had treated him liadly i). It is^ however, uncertatn whether this 
characier can be considered as a culture hero in the same way as the other 
culture heroes mentioned. 

Kuni: We shall now^ deal with the inland tribes of this area. ITie Kuni, 
who speak a Melanesian language art* however, racially more closely 
conducted wmh the Mafulu of the interior. The Papuan dement with dark 
skin and frizzy hair prevails, though there are aUo short people. There 
are also a few cases of oblique eyes No other Melanesian speaking tribe 
is found so far inland as the Kunii w^hose area e!xtends from Lapeka to 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Mafnlu-*). By their relations with 
the Mekeo on the one hand, and the Mafulu on the other* they became the 
connecting Jink between the mountams and the coast 

Mythological evidence. The usual story of a monster occurs 
here again^ h is said that man-eating pigs ate the people, so that they fled 
to the coast. One man made a pit for hts wife ivho was left behind, in w^hich 
she gives birth to a boy, who kills all the pigs. Thereupon the refugees 
return ^), 

Miifulii . The number of short people in this tribe is even greater than 
among the Kuui, and they are.fotind side by side with typical Papuan elements 
having dark skin and frizzy hair. But here, too^ more recent influences are 
still to be found in the race, so that Wiluamson maintains the existence of 
an aboriginal stratum of Negritos, which has been overlaid by a Papuan 
and then by a Melanesian population ■^), The cultural uniformity of this 
area is particularly manifest from the fact that the Papuan Fuyi^ lang^e, 
which is also spoken by the ^fafulu, Is spoken as far south as Koroua, and 
to the east as far as the Vanapa River^ Wharton Range, the Kambisi vil¬ 
lages and Gagara, The Kambisi villages arc also culturally closely connected 
with the Mafulu **). There is direct connection with the coast by trade with 
Mekeo and Kabadi, and indirect connection with the coast \b established by 
trade with the Kuni More interesting, and of greater importance for 
us, are the trading relations with the coast of the Mandated Territorv^: in 
fdtma village, inland nf Hall Sound, Chali^hrs was assured by the natives 


1> Sixir^AN m Rnuiu^v 731 14.V1,^5, CuAUitas and Gnx IM 13d 

L ™ ^ SruGitAN I7i 3h m 32S, Williamson SST 2^0, 35l‘ 

^ ZOe, tic 3> Wexiamson 957 21. 290 f, 29.^ L fSi 17», &6IJ 77f, SmewAS and 
™?**^i ^* Mumav S« 164 (, 4) Strung 149 306. Sei-iman 770 Jl r, 773 

32Sf, WuxiAMSON BSl 195, 200. S) Wh^aMsgn 9$7 295, 750 166. ISO 291 Sclii;. 
MAN no 31, 3)4, 773 329. ScLlGUAN and Strong 771 233. etc. 6> EcitU ZIO WZ-Wfl 

U lAi? 8.10 ^219,KI a». Hadw.« 323 14. Mukiuy 

^ ,J, 103, 164 f, Ray 76] «, BO. «lc. 9) WiLLiAKSoit SS7 SI. S3 74 IS4f 204 
211 f. Egiui 2» (1914) 91, 96 f. Pratt U2 2M. 2S7. ' ^ 
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that ccriaift shells for deeoraiion (>urpo^e$ came from the coast of former 
Germaji New Guinea; simitar information was also given by the Ttfafulu, 
the Kambisi i), and the people of the western Owen Stanley ftange; in 
Lalamalt village in the Pole Range^ which is stiiJ nearer to the former 
German Boundary, and whose inhabitants had never seen 'Hvhite men, brass 
bells i^made in Germany*' wore found *), We are faced here with the very 
interesting case in which trading relations cross the whole of New Guinea 
from one coast to the other. If it is true that trading relations apart from 
being an agent in the diffusion of cultural traits arc also indications of 
former migratiorts of ctiJtures^ the present case wmuld 5ecm to be particularly 
suggestive. 

We have numerous proofs showing that the ^^afulu have betat influenced 
by the stone-using immigrants. 

Tf the platform upon which the body of a chief is exposed breaks down, 
the bones are buried beneath the remains of the platform. Upon this grave 
they '"put a heap of stones, and on these put the wooden remains of the 
collapsed platform, planting round them tobacco or croton, or some other 
fine-lttived plant'" 3 )_ 

Of particular importance is the sooJled *'big feast"" of the Mafulu* a 
mortuary feast in which trees are ceremonially erected in the centre of the 
village. The resemblance of this feast with the megalithic Wajaga feast 
□f BanJe Bay, the *'maduna'" feast of Mailut the "’Soi*" feasts of the Mas- 
sitn District, etc. will be discussed bter^ and it wdll be show^n that these 
feasts form pan of the culture of the stone-using immigrants. 

The approach to Foufa village south of the Malulu w^ through an 
avenue of beautiful crotons planted by the natives-*). This is strongly 
reminiscent of the avenues of the stonc-using iramigiants mentioned 
previously. 

Sacred Plants. When planting yam, th<y wrap round it a croton 
leaf which they call the "sweetheart of the ya^^*^ Then they plant the yam 
with its sweetheart leaf around it; during the construciort of a men's house, 
croton leaves are tied to the poles. On the top of the posts which are set 
up for the "big feast", food, skulls. anU croton leaves are hung: and 
croton leaves arc also lied to those frtaits destined for the chiefs: a bunch 
of croton leaves b sent as a symbol of an invitation to a feast: the period 
of the seclusion of boys during which the septum of the nose is perforated, 
is brought to an end by putting a croton branch Into the hole^). 

P r t h i s t o r i c o b j e c t s. In the Mafulu region a stone mortar w^as 
found by Williamson, and he wus told '"that similar things are from 


1) Tiifl KambUi liavc also rclitkuss with the no rih-westerly Til tl930'21} 

2 ) Chalmers ^nd Gnx 134 136^ Wiuxahsok PSr S f, Haddon 1Z3 t4, 
HoMPKiircs 3®f 27d, Gieffath 3^ 25Js 712 (192&21) 128, 3) WnLJAHSOK t?7 258. 

4> Piatt 6*2 239 f. 5) WiIliaHSok tST 39 , 13M34, IM, 167, 288, 233, 246 f, 

262 , EniDi Z19 ( 1914 } 91 . 
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time to time found m the district" i) and also AhmwI Ri^ports^) mentions 
mortars found “between Ml. Yule and Mafulu". 

Mythological evidence. There is a general belief in a myste¬ 
rious individual named Tsidibe, who has immense power, and who once 
passed through their country in a direction from east to west. They believe 
that it was Tsidibe who taught them alt their custoiris. Including dancirtg 
and manufacture, hunting and agriculture. On leaving, he promised that 
he would return again, and he ultimately reached the land of the white man 
and remained there. The superior know'tedge of the white man has been 
acquired from him. “As traces of his passage through their countiy, they 
show extraordinarily shaped rocks and stones such as fragments which 
have fallen from above into the valley, and rocks and stones w'hich have 
lodged in strange positions. Bui there are no ceremonies with reference to 
these and the natives have no fear of them’'. Th^ say his footprint is on a 
rock in the Aduala River 3). 

Here w'e have again all the characteristic features of the stone-using cul¬ 
ture heroes: fstdibe is a culture hem who typically enough introduced agri¬ 
culture and other things. The theme of the footprints occurs once more, as 
docs also the final departure from the natives. With regard to the informa¬ 
tion that he finally went into the countiy of the white man, the question 
arises once more as to whether this points to hts light skin, as in the nume¬ 
rous cases already mentioned. It might even be asked whether the “extra¬ 
ordinarily shaped rocks and stones” or the stones "in strange positions" of 
which WlLLiAstsoK speaks, are not megaliths which he did not recognize as 
such. But even if they were not, the very fact that the trace of this culture 
hero is marked by stones at all, is significant. There still remains the highly 
important information given in the myth that Tsidibe migrated from east 
to west, and we shall presently discuss this. 

Further south-east, more recent elements are found near Mt. Scratchley, 
whose inhabitants arc considered by Seuiomam as Papuo-Melanesians ■*)! 
In this connection, it is very inteTesting to note that the Upper Vetapu 
River “bore the thoroughly Polynesian name of Wai Tabu, or sacred 
river" 6). On Mt. Yule, and farther east near Mt. Albert Edward, and on 
the Chirima River, people with lighter skin were noticed«), which Mac¬ 
Gregor attributes to what he calls Polynesian influence "). In the Mt. Yule 
region, utmeroius short people as well as tall individuals were also found, 
a fact which has been considered by several writers as indicating a racial 
mlxtxire*). 

In the vilbge Medcba. on the eastern slopes of Mt. Scratchley, where 


1) WiLaAMfiOH »7 7Sf, fig. 2. Ciiinuxrv 151 272. 2) (927/28 3l 3) Wit,- 

i^SOK 9ST 2M-266, ListoU-Blvtk in 712 (I92a23) 20. 4) SEtleatAif 775 A» 

WiuAMsou JS7 IJl 5) ifumsAY S9S 302. SMrm 74s 321, 7 > in Mukvav 

^ Mumav 5« 26, D’AtaEBTis 15 409; it might 
addeil tliat CHALiix]t.s and Giu^tJS t62, quoted also by Haddok 329 1S5—mention 
iome native* from the Yule kange who visited the Kabadi to get salt and make sago 
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a Papuan Lingnagc is spoken the foliowin^ mode of disposal of the 
dead is usual: The people “placed their dead in a box covered by a oet^ 
about S feet from the ground and enclosed by a fence of about the same 
height^ outside of which is a ring of large flat stones. When the skeleton 

cleanp the skull is removed*^ *). But nothing else is recorded regarding 
this arrangement of stones^ 

Near Mt. Albert Edward^ Mokceton found a stone pestle, and he 
further discovered here '^a solid stone pillar about three feet in diameter 
and four In height^ very weather-worn, and crowned by an enormous and 
very eroded stone bowl”®), [ts highly significant that the stone bowl 
iras found upon the stone pilUrp and it swns probable that the stone pillar 
w'as worked. 

Yf^dda yoiieyi The Papuan speaking inhabitants of the Yodda Valley 
tc^ some extent resemble the w'cstem Omkaiva in race^. language, and 
customs *)* Chinnesy* apparently basing himself upon the prehistoric 
finds made in ibis region, declares S): **'WhiIe the fact that they are in¬ 
vaders or immigrants into the Yodda Valley is beyond atl doubt, their 
original home is not altogether clear”. 

With regard to the use of certain plants^ we arc told only that croton 
is used as omament during initiation 

Prehistoric objects. In the Yodda Valley stone mortars and a 
pestle were unearthed iz feet below the surface. Particularly sensational 
was the discovery of an obsidian axe or adze blade of cxtreniely fine work¬ 
manship found ivith the mortars and the pestk. Selioman has shown that 
this axe, in shape and tedmique, resembles so nearly the Easter Island 
obsidian blades^ that he maintains the existence of a definite relationshipp 
and he thinks, as most students have done regarding the stone mortars and 
Slone pestles, that thU blade *'may well be a rdic of the period when the 
ancestors of the Polynesians were passing through Melanesia to reach thdr 
homes in the Eastern Pacific" ^), Moreover a piece of clay stone was dug 
up^ which had some resemblance to the human form ®). This certainly 
reminds one of the stone figures of the neighbouring Girew'o River. Stone 
mortars were also found in Andacota, about is miles east of the Yodda 


11 Rav in «l3 Note 1, 7*3 80, Haddon 3ZS 437. 2) Haddox IZft 179, 

3) MoncxtoX S77 37, H8, PL 3 268. 4) Seucmak 773 26S» ChikntjcY I4€ 65^ 
Ray 70Z m Note h Hadi*jn 32S 437; TiZ (IS0CV21) 5Q, (1927/2S) 36. S> t4S 69. 
6) Chtitkeiv 146 77+ 7) FlKSdt and BDhlek have cutnpared this phsidlan axe 

with the obsidian battle axes of the Admiralty lilandA. A similar obsidian axe was 
found with the Mfton. Obsidian points were obtained on -Goodenoueh fsland, 
Misima, ajid Murua. SEUciiAM and Joyce 777 3I7, PL VTII fig. I, 2, 6, 7. 
8) Moncbtos S77 PL p. 120, 7U (ISiCMraS) 31, Muibav SSS 37 J f, BAimif 46 I, 
Etheudcc 233 24, PL VI fig. I, 2, Seucscak 774 161 K PL M fig 1, 2, fig, p. 161 . 
Seuckan and Joyce 777 327-329, PI. VIII fig. 2, PL IX fig. 7, SmoMAif in Wooproip 
M4 52 CHnrtfCaY 151 271-27S, PEch 674 71, Uurml of thr Palynts. Soc. (1910) 223. 
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golciricld, and EgB^usu, 7-8 miles cast of Andacota I.e. actually in the 
western region of the Qrohaiva area, in which the occurrence of stone 
mortars has tdready been mentioned. 

Before discussing the inigralion of Tsidibe, I shall give the following 
data! 

On the Lower, Middle, and Upper Waria, the people are dark- 
ski itned and woolly haired, but there arc also light-skinned people in all 
three regions, though it stems that the light-skinned people pr^ominate 
on the Upper Waria. Similarly, the people become shorter as one proceeds 
from the coast to the interior s). It cannot yet be determined whether these 
facts are against the probabilKy of a mingling of races, since sufficiently 
detailed anthropological data are lacking, and I quote these data for what 
they are worth. The language of all the Waria people is Papuan and, in the 
case of the coastal tribes, the language, culture and physique show strong 
resemblance to the Binandde 3). The coastal people Suwena, actually came 
originally from the Mambare; the Ycma. w’ho also belong to the Orokaiva, 
inigiated from the Waria to their present hotne‘*),Thc Lower Waria people 
have trading relations with the Orokaiva, whilst the trading relations of 
the Upper Waria ejttend to Papua, to the Kunimaipa River (Lakekamu), 
and northwards to the Upper Bialolo River®). 

Beaveh®) gives the following not vety definite information t “On the 
elevated grass plains of the Waria River, I saw small cairns which tvere 
obviously tribal boundaries, and which looked suspiciously as if they had 
been carried there, although they may have been natural", 

Detzneh says of the houses of the Lower Waria t "Betiveen the posts 
wooden logs, tree bark, and sometimes stones are put thus forming the 
w-all”: but by this an occasional and not systematic use of stones is ap¬ 
parently meant, 

5,acred Plants. On the Upper Waria, corpses are put until decom¬ 
posed into upright structures around which low fences arc built. In all 
cases croton was planted inside these fences. At a peace-making ccrcmonv 
a dracaena was planted in the village as an emblem of peace *). 

Prehistoric objects- In Sopa village, on the Upper VVaria, a 
large stone mortar was found®). A stone pestle was found cm the Lakekahiu 


1) CttiMNiav LSI 272, 2} Derruw m 28, IIZ 114, HO, 127. CHtffMzsv 144 J5, 

38-41. 3) WitUAMS 944 , 1 , PtLHom 959 21, CHietNEav 144 9, 29-31, KtOUAUSS 

993 t 124. 4) CiuSNMtV 144 S, 29, V, R, CaWI^Y in 7li (192223) 23. S> Wlt- 
UAHS 944 S. CHtnaav 144 17. 24 f, 42 . 55. 6) SS 272 7) 192 144. 8) Bea™ 
55 26R CuiNjiE*T 144 23, 9) Ckiwjizby 144 14, PI. 4; Muaniv 595 39 J. PI, B 

has pven as infemtation regardie? the fashioning of singular stone RonBi on ihe 
Upper Waria. The gongs ire used In certain feasts by sounding them wiih a stone 
pencil. This insifumcni Ih ittilte an Isolated case In Melanesia, We shall therefore 
not discuss here to what stage of culture It ean be attributed. 
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River in the district of Papua i), and it may further be mentioned that 
tcrniced irrigation was found on Mi. Chapman : the relation of this highly 
developed type of agriculture to the culture of the stone-using immigrants 
win be discussed later on -). 

We are now in a posUion to discuss die direction of the migration of the 
stone-using culture hero Tsidibe of the MafuJu. This, it wil] be remembered, 
is already the second tradition which tells of an east-westerly inigration in 
this regioTiH The first tradition of this kind was found with the Sogeri. and 
although some elements are lacking for a complete reconstruction of such a 
m[graticule it wa^ seen that if it look place at all, it could only have be^ 
a migration of stone-using immigrants. On the other hand, the prehistoric 
objects mentioned which were found in VeipOp MaiulUp Ml. YulCp Lake- 
kamu Riverp Mt Albert Edwardp Boli, Upper Waria, Aikora River, Mam- 
bare RtveCp Orokaivap Yodda River^ Andacota^ Engasusu, Holnicote Bay, 
and Girewa River actually lie on an east-westerly line crossing the whole of 
New Guinea, deviating somewhat to the north and to the south. Such a 
line does not seem to be identiGtl with that which passes further south 
from Dauko and Sogeri to Wanigela. The most southerly branch of the 
northern line, vk. the Yodda Vabeyp is. howevefp not vety" far away from 
Kagi, which we have seen to be one of the most northerly points to which 
the supposed southem line deviated. 

Some stone work was found along the northern line, wii. with the Mafulu, 
near Mt. Scratchley* Mt. Albert Edward and the Waria River, although 
Some of the information lacked precisian; also on this line, terraced irrigation 
u-as found on Mt. Chapman: ai numerous points along this line, the use 
of sacred plants so characteristic of the stone-using immigrants was en¬ 
countered, and characlerislic mythological themes were found among the 
Kuni and the Mafulu at least. At almost all these places on this line, light 
and often very light-skinned people were found side by side with dark 
elements^ a factp which in numerous cases was actually cortsidered to be 
a mingling of races. Thus on this line we find a great number of dements 
which all testify to the presence of the stone-using immigrants. The geogra¬ 
phical distribution of these elements is in fact home out by the Mafulu myth 
afflrmiug a east-westerly migration in this a reap and in these circumstances 
Chinsery's information that the Yodda people are immigrants assumes 
an even greater importance. Finally, it has been seen that in this area trading 
relations crossed the whole of New Guinea, linking both coasts, so that 


1) MuaiAY S&S pr 142, Stwokg ASI 98, CttiNiTOV tSt 247; fflf gcnrial 

ttiformatlon regarding stone morl^int ^ind stone peptics of Ktw Guinea without 
details as to (tie localities see: Sujoman 772 249: 712 25f, Fh 10-15, 

(L9J3''J9) 34. 3) One of the discoveries made in the region round Mt. Chapman 

is the making of pottery by men (CHiKS'rav 1S4 4SJ). Tlie method used is tv&t in¬ 
dicated, bat tlie fact that ibe nien are the makers of this pottery is perhaps an in¬ 
dication of its ritual character. Farther invcifigatkiii on the spot is necessary to 
clear np ihU point. 
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in accordance with the view already expressed thei" can actuaJly be con¬ 
sidered as indicaLtons of old migration^ of cultures. 1 ani therefore of 
the opinion Lh^t here a mtgraticrti of the stone-using immigrants has take^ 
place from the east coast to the west, traversing the whole of New Guinea. 
A •second crossing of New Guinea by the stone-using immigrants further 
to the south is at least probable, although the elements for the reconstruction 
of this migration are less abundant. On the other hand^ there is perhaps no 
need to separate these two migrations; we can consider them as two waves 
of one great mfiltratton. In this case it ■HvoiiJd follow that the stone-uaing 
immigrants crossed the whole of New Guinea on a large front in this part 
of the great island which is relatively narrow^ 

We now turn to the study of the Mandated Territoiy. 

Hum Gulf: The Melanesian tribes, w'hich Inhabit a narrow strip of the 
c(^st of the Huon Gulf from Pcihowa northwards as far as the north of 
Finsch Haven vary in skin colour from a yellowish brown to dark 
brown. The hair is w^oolly, frizzy* but sometimes also wavy and straightx 
The Semitic features and aquiline noses of some individuals are apparently 
due to mingling with the neighbouring Papuans. In some cases epicanlhus 
has been observed+ and individuals were found ^'whose eyes reminded one 
of Chinese Bamler considers the Tami people as of Melanesian race 
but with probably strong Polynesian influence"' ®). The trading relations 
of all these tribes are so intense that it can be maintained that almost all 
the tribes from Mo robe in the south, as far as beyond Finsch Haven in the 
iKsiTh, uiduding also the Papuan Kai* Kai of the Sattelberg, Cape King 
William and Poum, have more or less direct trading relations with one 
another^ The trading centres Tami and Siassi have trading relations with 
many tribes of the Huon Gulf and the adjacent coast northwards. On the 
Other hand, they trade with Rook Island and the west and south coa^t of 
New Eritaitt^ so that, as has already been mentioned, there is some con¬ 
nection by trading between New Brliatn and New^ Guinea. There are, 
fuithermore, direct trading relations between Rook Island and New 
Guinea 

The use of stone for graves has been similarly recorded of several tribes 
of the iTuon Gulf« Tn Nanga, a Eoang village, a grave is surtuunded by 
wooden planks and covered with stones. Near the grave a few ^'omamentaT 
plants'* are planted*). In Bussamang village, near Samoa Haven, graves 


1> These arc the Bcarr, Kaiwa, Ubo, Lae, Abo, Jao, Bukaua, Lie Wainba, 
JaDini, Tami, and Tatnuiti{;elu ^ regarding iheir UtlanEiitan langmsef lee: Neu- 
HAUsa H13 ]22, 124, 126 f, 41* OT, CHiNHzav ■4f 28, 31, Hav TM 319, Schq,- 

LDNC >12 129 ^ic, 2) CitiNHtaY 14d 2Sf, Jl, NtuHADSii C03 96, 136 iol 231 
75*1^'“ SCHILLOKC 112 46. Fimcti S36 179 cie. 459' 
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are surrQunded by wooden planlcA or an enclosure of stones; inside the 
enclosure, gravel stones are scattered forming a layer at least 4 inches thick. 
At the head of the grave an ornamental shmb is sometimes planted ^). 
In the same way the Bukaua surround their graves with larger stones and 
throw gravel upon them. Here also omamenial shrubs are planted upon 
the graves*). The same custom exists in TaminugctUp the Tami colony 
on the mainland. They surround the graves with larger stones and throw 
gravel upon it^). The JabSm also surround their graves with a frame of 
wood or stones, and throw coral stones upon them. Variegnled ornamental 
shrubs called "Ssankala" are planted upon the graves-*). The people of 
Cape King WjIHam are Papuan in nice and language ^), but trade with 
the Melanesian Kelana; the majority of their songs come froni the Siassi 
and they have a myth which describes a man who covered a grave with 
Stones")* From the following discussion on some of the Papuan tribes 
who have been influenced by their Mdanesian neighbours, it will be seen 
that the influence of the stone-using immigrants is by no means limited to 
the Melanesian tribes. 

Sacred Plants. Among the Bukaua the foTiowing customs exist! 
After an avenger has taken his revenge he plants a cordyline termlnalis 
(sem) on the grave of the avenged dead; if the man had been killed m 
another village, this plant is nevertheless planted in the village of which 
the dead man was a native; if the drad man is brought back to his village 
bis skull is buried underneath the cordyline. To encourage the growth of 
taro plants, leaves of croton {ham) are used; taro seeds and various 
omamenta] shrubs are planted together; all of the shrubs are of the order 
euphorbia; they are intended to give beauty and sweet perfume to the 
fruits. Croton leaves must also be worn by the balum dancers. To prevent 
an impending conflict, an old man hurries to the spot "with the token of 
balom'"; thh is croton (ham)^ for croton is a token of peace. Some of the 
spirits of the dead in the afterwartd change themselves into ornamental 
shrubs. A few other ornamental shrubs are used also, but their botanical 
names arc not recorded. In fish magic, pieces of the ornamental shrub 
"saJingbang'^ are used; to protect a chUd against an evil gpiril the ornamental 
shrub ‘‘saling'" is used ; in the magic to obtain a good voice the ornamental 
shrubs ^"^ling^ng"' and "katm" are used ^), or the ornamental shrub 
"saling^^ it put into the armlet. A certain omamcnial shrub is also used in the 
magic by which the growth of pigs is intended to be encouraged. For the 


n Nfumuss e03 I6ft, fig. 7B p. 168. 2) NErruAugs CS3 168 fig. 79 p. 10, Lehwei 

408. 474, 488 46. S) KaRKbach 4Z4 l7l f. FilrfiJC ^ PI. 2®. 4> Schelldkc 

812 46, %, FiNscti 236 176; this correspotid^ to the ''sangkalac*^ shrub of iht Bukaua: 
this is apparently croion, for HaCen who Quotes the information of SchelXohc, 
says that ihc graven were plan red with crotoiL 333 363. 5) Neuhauss 603 69, 

71 r, Fumi 252 133. 61 Nkthauss 6 M 72, Sll 7) Sifou 844 364 . S) On 

T^j Island, ^"kajna'* Is the cordyline (EtolFWOLSr 188 334) so that witTioot doubt 
I his Is aUo the case with the Bukaua. 
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of ^rls, ii Ls pi'escribed that they shaU be decorated with the leaves 
of the ornament^ shrub '^sangkalac'^ (i.e. prob^ly croton) On Tami a 
little earth is taken from "evil places" which are haunted by spirits, and 
is used in magic; on the spot from which the earth had been taken away, 
a croton ts planted. 1'he ceremony of the fishing for the soul of a child 
occurs here in the usual form: a calabash is fastened to a stake by a cord 
which is decorated with croton and hibiscus leaves, ^'Thc soul goes over to 
the variegated leaves atid sits down on the calabash'^ 2The omamenUi! 
shrub "saling" of the Bukaua is called by the Sa-tne name by the Jabim^ 
who plant it together with the omamentat shrubs tatiglle^ stngem^ kalaun, 
etc. in a liitle enclosure on the village ground. This is similar to the "Zier- 
hiigel" which we shall come across later on. Croton, which the Jabtm also 
call "bam" as do the Bukaua, is carried in the hands by the bafum qianeCTS, 
as in the ca$e of the Bukaua; in order to ascertain whether a neighbouring 
viQage is friendly or hostile, a broken spear with a bunch of croton Leaves 
fastened to it is sent to that village as an inquiry w’hether there shall be 
peace or so that here croton is probably also a token of peace as with 
the ndghbauring Bukaua. Here too the omamenta! shrub "kama" is known 
by this name, lu leaves are used in weather magic. To encourage the 
growth of a ^rden, the Jabim grow red coleus between the plants. They 
also use a certain ornamental shrub in sorcery^ 3), The Kai of Cape King 
William use, among other things* a fibre of a cyca$ palm as a protection 
againsit sorcery, and a certain spirit b said to produce thunder by pulling 
upcycas palms, with which he strikes stones'i). 

The pygmoid and Papuan speaking Kai of the Sattelbetg J*) who are 
characteristic inland people, have been strongly influenced by their Melan¬ 
esian neighbours. They have marriage and trading relations with the 
Melanesian Jabtm, and tnioing relations wdth the Melanesian Siassi and 
Tami*). The Kai have adopted from the Melanesians the '"Ngosa^* feasts 
which b identical with the balum feast of the Melanesian tribes of the 
coast How far the influence of the coast penetrated hert into the interior, 
is shown by the fact that the balum feast occurs even with the Bumim, 
west of the Hupe"^}. It is evident from the many prehistoric injects found 
in the area of the Kai of the Sattdbctg that their country has also been 
touched by the stone-using immigrants. 

In black magic the Kai of the SattelLserg use the leaves of the omamental 
shrub *'gama", "which also in another way plays some part in the customs 
of the natives'*- This is certainly identical with the cordyline "kama*" of 
the Bukaua, Tami, and Jahim, To protect pig& against evil influences, the 

1) Keun^^uss mi m, LEirsEii W 401* 4Z^, 43,1 4S41, 4% 4tS0, 4M 2^, 

271, 27S f, 4a9 1D6, Kevsto 4rt M. 2) B/iMLEm 44 m t 1) Zahn m J09* 371* 
374, 376-7B, ZouJEfc 401, ScHEuJbKG Bit 152, 121, Kixeuei 441 IS*, 200, Haceh 

333 251, 269. 4) StoLz S44 2^0 f, Leunoi 4ti 110. S> NeuUauss Ul 127, «H 
24e, PocH fi6T 384, MS Z25, €71 610 etc. 6) Kzvsso 4ZB IdO, N^Uauss B03 274, 
3Wf* 4(M, 410 L, 4^, 506, 604 7> Kevsseh W 34-SO, Deitnem W 9^, 131, IR7, 
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ooianietal shmb ^'jsebulu" U ii^ed; ather ornamental shrubs are used in love 
As a reminder of a debt contractedp the omamcnta! shrub ’^ware” 
is planned in the villaj^e^). 

Prehistoric objects. In the area of the Huon Gulf vet^^ many 
piehistoHc objects have been founcl. In the Rukaua region a few pestles 
yf lava and some earthenvvarc rinj^s were found. The natives ignored 
entirely the oiigin of these objects and used them in magic, tn the region 
of the neighbouring Taminugeiu, a stone mortar was found 2)* Moreover, 
in the Bukaua region an anthropomorphic stone image was found carved 
out of vcr>' hard serpentine. The xvorkmanship of thi^ figure was exceed¬ 
ingly fine. Ni-iJtiAUSs has suggested that the cone-shaped structure on the 
head of this figure represents a certain ty'pe of hair-dressing In which the 
hair was tied together, as it is still tcniay in certain parts of the coast of the 
Mandated Territory'®). 

1 am, hoivcver, of the opinion that this does not represent a type of hair¬ 
dressing, but a hat. It has been seen that among the rock carvings of Ulawa, 
which we have attributed to the cutmre of the stone-using immigrants, men 
with hats were represented; the analogous stone figures on the dolmen 
111 Arosi had a sort of hat; the stone-using immigrants Sina Kwao and 
Gvvau Mco of Malaita were said to have w^om hats on their red hair; in 
one of the Ambat myths of Malekula it is said that the Ambat wmre hats ^). 
Hats were also viom in the Taniatt Societies of the New Hebrides. 
Sri-nsbR 5 ) has pointed out that many of the upright gongs of the New* 
Hebrides have a pointed hat, and he dratvs the conclusion that the use of 
hats must be connected with the culture of the megalithic people. It can 
further be added that the stone images of Easter Island also have a kind 
of hat For these reasons. I consider the hat of the little stone image 
of the Bukaua as a further proof that this image belongs to the culture of 
ihe st<me-using immigrants. 

Almost Completely identical anlhropKimorphic stone images carved out of 
serpentine, were also found in the neighbouring area of the Jabim. These 
images show in an identical manner the pointed round hat, and they are 
carved m a crouching position agreeing completely In this detail with the 
stone unages of the Arosi. These stone images xvere used in magic by the 
Jabim ■>■), 

In the old village site of Logaueng, south of Finsch Haven in the jabini 
District, which, as far back as the people can remember, V’ss not inhabited, 
a stone mortar and many richly decorated potsherds were unearthed. The 
decoration of these potsherds differs considerably from that of the pottery 


1} KtYssa 42S 99. 120-1^, 126-t2S, 4Z7 41. 2> NfUnAuss m U7, 140, fig. 55, 

l-rurmt 4fie 449. 5> NctniAuss 140-142 fig. S7, SS. 4VS 449, Chixnesiy 

tSI 279. 43 Deaois ia4 634 f. S) AM, 6) Baijous 43 (1917) 23, MACKr^mr 

S21 4;f. 7) Neuhauss €02 *43^145 fig. 59. 60, 61. 

Wtiilltbic Calmrt of .. 
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of lo-day UnforLunatcty, naUun^ recorded regarding the method 
by which iho«c pot!) were made. 

On the village ground in the little village of Ago on the coast lietween 
Fitisch Haveri and Cape King William, another stone mortar was found s), 

A great number of stone mortars and a few stone pestles were found 
ill the Sattelberg regtoti, and also as far inland as twelve hours journey 
from the Sattelberg. One of these tnorfars has four handles^) thus coim 
plctely agreeing with the stone mortar of Ambat and that of the Gtma 
River (West New Britain). 

Mythological evidence. The reciprocal influences among the 
Melanesian and Papuan tribes of the Huon Gulf are discemable also in their 
myths which show great resemblances, and are actually identical in many 
cases'*). 

The themes which we have found to be associated with the stone-using 
immigrants occur here again, and in some cases the resemblance is very 
striking. 

The following myth is known by the Tami; Kalomatu went to hunt birds. 
His elder brother went fishing while hts wife stayed in the garden. When 
Kalomatu shot his arrow, tt fell into his brother’s garden. The woman saw 
the arrow and hid it because she liked its beautiful carvings. Kalomatu 
searched everywhere for his arrow, and when he saw' the woman he asked 
her whether she had found it. Then catching sight of his arrow, he asked 
the woman to hand it over to him, but she replied: “Come and take it 
yourself*. He did not want to scale his brother's fimee, hut as the woman 
insisted, he passed over the fence. Then the woman asked him to tattoo 
the pattern of the arrow on her thighs. This he did, and when the tattooing 
was finished he took the leaves of a cdosia, wiped off the blood and threw 
the leaves into the sea. They were carried by the current to the elder 
brother. He at once recogniaed his celosia, and returned home in his 
canoe. In spite of his repeated summons to meet him, the woman hesitates 
lr> do so, and when she finally gives in and goes to the shore to meet her 
husband he pushes the canoe hack into deeper water. To follow him into 
the water the woman drew up her petticoat, and when the man looked back 


1) NEuawUiss Ml 74, 145. fig, lij 54. 2) Xeuuauss Ml 137. 3) KeuUAUSs 

Ml t Ik, I36-]3S,406, fig, SI, S3,174, CHitcNmv I5V 278. 4) The follDwlng myiHs 
arc identical with one anather; Bukaua, I.EHkex 4U 484 f, and Jatiini, V.KHH 987 
386-308: Bukaua, LtHtfEa 4« 480 f, and Jabitn, Zahw 9I7 368-37S, and Tami. 

44 S2b-S30; Bakaua. LEKimi 484 4B2 f and Jabini, Zahit l«r 384-386, and Tami, 
Bamleh 44 536 f. SdO-Sffif Jabim. Kahn 987 353356^ and Kai of the Sattelbert, Ktvs- 
sra 428 183-187, 228; Jabim, Zahw 987 349-35) and Kai on Cape King William, 
Sthlz 844 268 f; Jabim, Zahk 987 372-375 and Kai qf ihe Sattelberg. KzvsSBi 47# 
187-192, and Tami, BAUuyt 44 S4frS43 ; Jabim, Zahn 987 351 f, and Tami, Bamuk 
44 559 f: Jabim, Zaioi 987 376-378, and Kai of the Sattelberg, Kzyssta 428 225-227' 
Jabim, Zahm 987 356-36t, and Tami, Bamlib 44 551-553? tabiin, Zahu 987 378 f 
ami Kai of the Sattelberg, Kevsser 428 200-302, etc, ett 
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hu the talUxiing, and killed her* Then he ordered the people to prepare 
posts for the great nien"3 house. They felted trees and canned them, and 
when they were ready he looked carefully at them all. X'ow it appeared that 
the pattern on the post of his brother agreed with the pattern tattooed on 
hzs wife^s thighs. Then he ordered his people to make spears and they went 
to spear the younger brother; but he escaped, and with his family and 
relatives, climbed upon a Simhoan tree. So they began to fell the tree, but 
akhotigh they worked hard until evening the tree did not fall At night the 
younger brother ordered ihc ants lo reunite the chips of the tree again, 
and when the people relumetf in the morning, the tree wa 3 again intact 
This happened again and again, until one evening a boy took a chip home 
Lii warm himself, so that when the ants came at night to reunite the diips, 
one chip was lacking and a gap remained. The next morning when the 
people discovered this gap they were told by the boy that he had burned 
fme chip; so they bumi all the other chips. The people then continued to 
fell the tree* and when it was on the point of falling to the ground, Kalo- 
matu took his bow, shot an armw^ intn the sky and (hen one arrow into 
the d^hcr thus making a ladder* On this he and his family climbed up into 
the sky. But lo the people he called out: "when I disappear you will lack 
taro, so that you will die, but when I reappear you will again have food*' i). 
^rhe same myth is also known by the Jabim with but very slight and in¬ 
significant modifications. Kalomatu is here called Nagogale®). 

Here again we have the typical story of adtilteiys as in the story' of Qal, 
Rarktdkui, Tortall and Ul. Kugui and the numerous other slone-using 
immigrants. The detail of the hunter brother whose arrow' falls into the 
house or garden of his brother's wife agrees completely w ith the Pentecost 
version of Barkulkul; the discovery of the adultery by' means of the tat¬ 
tooed pattern agrees with ihe Barkulkul myth and the analogous Sutka 
story of the two brothers Nut ste and Nut vulau. Here again we find the 
reuniting of the chips as in the Qat stoiy of the Banks Islands, and the 
stories of Dobu, Tatipo(a, and Santa Crtiz, whose assodation with the 
stone-using immigrants we have shown 3 ). The fact that Kalomatu ascends 
lo ihe sky accords with the frequent association of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants tt'ith the sky: and the manner in which this ascension is effected 
—on anrovYs shot into one another—also equales Kalomatn with Qat of 
the l^nks Tslands, Tagaro of Aoba^ the son and the wife of Tagaro of 
Pentecost, and the sons of the sky-woman of FatOp all of whom ascended 
It* the sky in this manner. 

makes the following remark about the I'ami version of this 
-Story: ''SJince bow^ and arrow are not used in the Huon Gulf, but from 
Cape King William to Astrolabe Bay, it is probabte that this story be¬ 
longs to this latter region. But Kalomatu's curse applies to the eastern 
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comer pf the Huon Gulf, for id the monlha of May and June xvheo die 
Pleiades are not visible* there ia very little food. Last season's taro has 
coitie to an end and the yams are not yet ripe. They are not dug up until 
the Pleiades appear again"'. For this reason Bamler has named this myth 
“The Pleiades^'. 

In regard to Bamler s first arguments it may be remarked that in the 
analogous Jabini version of this myth the adulterer brother is likewise 
described as having bow and arrow, fti view of the existing trading and 
cultural relation^ previously discussed, the mention of the bow and arrow 
may of course be due to some influence from those neighbouring regions 
in which these weapons are used. But a.s pointed out, this 'story of the 
hunter brother whose arrow falls into the house of his brother's wife 
agrees ivith the Barkulkul story of PentecosL and it has further been seen 
that this myth as a whole Isdongs to the culture of the .stone-using im¬ 
migrants; and ive have in fact reached the conclusion that bow and arrow 
w-ere (he chaocteristic W'eapons of the stone-using immigrants. In these 
circumstances, the use of bow and arrow m the Tami and Jablm myth is 
by no means unchatacUTistiCp as Bahler bdieved. His condusioti is based 
on lEMj limited a knowledge. It is, on the contrary, highly characteristic that 
in an area svliere bow^ and arrow^ are unknown to-day, mention of these 
weapons is made in a myth which can be shown to be part of the culture of 
the slone-tising inimigrants. The vciy use of bow and arrow is indeed a 
further argument in support of the view^ that, on the out hand, ibis myth 
belongs to the culture of the stone-using immigranLs, and that, on the other, 
the bow- can be attributed to them. Bamler's second supposition that tCalo- 
matu is a personification of the Pleiadirs* since His departure causes a dearth 
of taro, must likewise be rejected. We have learned that one of the most 
characteristic events in connection with the stone-using immigranls is that 
they departed finally from the world, and it will be remembered that in 
numerous cases they were said to have taken the best things with them 
on their depanure. Deterioration of the crops was the particular con¬ 
sequence of the departure of these beings who^ as we have seen, w^ere the 
introducers of new food plants; and, in this connection, wt might recall the 
warning of the figona scrpcjii Hatuibwari of San Christoval when, before 
leaving. It said: *^I go, but your crops will fail". It is therefore very 
Significant that Kalomalu's departure also caused deterioration of the taro 
crop. Bamler's explanation can therefore only be qualified as an un¬ 
justifiable generalization. The problcfn whether there has originallv existed 
any association betw^een the stone-using immigrants and the cuH of the 
heavenly bodies w'ill be discussed more fully later on. 

There arc a certain number of other myths in the Huon Gulf which must 
like^vise be attributed lo the stone-using immigrants. 

The Kai of the Sattelherg have the following myth; There was once a 
group of brothers. One night the Bozazang women f Boiazang is a kind of 
rattan bearing large edible fruits) descendtxf fmm their tree and did the 
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work of the brothers. In the morning they relumed to their original place 
as fruits. When they vsxre eventually discovered, the youngest brother 
climbed the tree and threw down the fruits, one for each brother, but he 
descended cautiously with his own fruit. On reaching the ground each 
frail became a woman, but in the fall each otic was marred in some way, 
Only the youngest brothers wife was bcautifid and perfect. This roused 
the envy of the brothers who made many attempts to get rid of him. They 
look him to a pool saying they were going to fish. But when the pool had 
been emptied a hole became visible. They then commanded their brother 
lu descend into this hole to look for crabs and cels. When he was in the 
hole, they covered it with big stones. Then the lame cockatoo of the 
youngest brother went to look for its master, and when it found him, it 
removed the stones and liberated him. On mother occasion the brothers 
went into the forest, and when they came to a high tree where a cockatoo 
had its nest, they ordered the youngest brother to climb the tree; this he 
did by means of a rattan, but when he was up above, the brothers pulled 
down ihc rattan, so that he was unable to descend. Again be was saved by 
his cockatoo which bmught him a rattan on which he was able to descend. 
After some time the dry wood had to be burnt in their garden. They per¬ 
suaded their brother that, in urdcr to be successful in gardening, one of 
them must dance in the middle of the garden, while the others set fire to 
the dry wood. The youngest brother declared himself ready to dance, and 
in the fire which was made by the brothers he was burnt to death- To 
avenge his death his w’idow killed all the other brothers, but when their 
wives saw that their husbands were dead they hanged themselves as did 
also the widow' of the youngest brother^). 

In this story we are again confronted with a group of brothers, as in 
the numerous stories of the stone-using immigrants. ,^gain the story of 
adultery' occurs, as in the case ol Kugui of the Boitgainville Strait, and in the 
analogous stories of the Nasiol, AIu, and Sulka. In the same way, the 
brothers of Qat of the Banks Islands and of Amhat of Malekula envied 
their brother his beautiful w'ife, and tried to kill their brother. The resem¬ 
blance of these Qal-Ambat stories with that of Warohunuga of San Christo- 
val, and with that of the "Delectable Lizard" of Saa, has already been 
shown. The attempted killing by descending into a hole, happened in the same 
way in the stories of Qat (Banks Islands), Barkulkul (Pentecost). VVaro- 
hunuga (San Christaval), the "Delectable Lizard" (Saa), and Tokosikuna 
ol the Tfobriand Islands, There is complete identity' in this detail, particu¬ 
larly with the Qat story, since Qai is also ordered by his brothers to 
descend into a hole in order to look for crabs. Also the rescue from the 
hole and from the tree by the cockatoo, is very similar to the incident related 
in the Qat story; there, it w'as the spider Marawa which liberated Qat 
from the hole and made it possible for him to descend from the tree. 
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This latter attempt to kill by the djmbing of a tree from which descent is 
impo^sihle^ occurred in a similar manner in the stones of Qat, Warohunuga, 
the ^^Delectahle Lisard^^ and Okcrti. In the Oktni stoiy, Okeru tore the 
rmtan down in a manner similar to that related in our present story, and 
in the other stories the brothers caused the tree to grow, thus making 
descent impossible. 

The following myths show that we are not onJy confronted with a 
sporadic reeurrence of some isolated mythological themes characteristic 
of the stone-using immigrants, but that the whole set of these myths 
occurs here again. 

The Jabim have the following myth: Once there were four brothers. One 
day came the DingmCn an ogre, with his vessel 0^ sent the eldest 

brother to fetch sea water, and wheii he brought the water^ the Dingme 
asked him to accompany him home. They went together until they came to 
a deep ditch. This the Dingme crossed by means of a big iree which he 
withdrew on reaching the other side replacing it by a frail split betel palm. 
’When the boy was in the middle of it^ the betel palm broke and the boy 
fell into the ditch. The same thing happened to the second and third 
brother amJ also to the fourth. But when the latter accompanied the 
Dingme, he took his dog and his mouse with him. so Lhat when he fdl 
down to hLs brothers the mouse gnawed a way out whilst the dog emptied 
out the earth, ihe brothers themselves also digging until they came out 
again. Wlicn the Dingme came hack, they killed him and buned bim ^). 

The same ston' occurs wdtJi but insignificant variations among the Kai 
uf Cape King VVillian^)^ and the Kai of the Sattelberg^). In the former 
story the ogre is called Zemneba, and in the latter hh name 5$ Wamondang; 
the first myth deals with four brothers; in the Sccondp there are sisters, 
[n the second version, the youngest sister, after having liberated the other 
sisters, climbs Up a tree with them whose branches they have sawn slightly; 
when the ogre tries to follow them on the tree the branch breaks and he falls 
to the ground and is killed. 

The Jabim and the Kai of the Saitelherg have, further, the following 
story of four hroihers, the versions varying only very slightly tn these 
two tribes : The etd^t brother once went shooting fish with bow^ and 
arrow- the living fish"he put into the sand and continued fish shooting, 
Sudiicniy he saw^ a bread-fruit tree w'hich he climbed m fetch some of 
the fruit. The Dingme heard the fruits falling, and when he asked who 
it was the fish in the sand replied, so that the Dingme was afraid of so 
many people. The same happened to the other brothers. But they iaid nothing 
of this to their youngest brother, so that when the Utter wm shooting 
fish he killed the fish. As ihe fish could now no lunger repiv and so deceive 
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tlK ogjc, the ogre knew ihai the msxn was alome Md w"ent to kill hitn; but 
by cunning, the man succeeded in killing the ogre. In the version of the 
Kai of the Sattelberg it is furthertnore recorded that: *'To cscai>e the 
revenge of the dead ogre* the hero and his brothers took to their canoes 
and with them went over the $rea into another countr>"* There are many 
sTories of these four brothers (in some of them the number of brothers is 
not stated) known to the JabLm, Kai of the Sattel^rg, Kai of Cape King 
\Mlliam,and Tamip in which the man dating ogre is killed by the youngest 
brother. These stories all show great similarity 2)_ 

An analysis of these stories reveals a great number of themes which 
we have seen to be assoetated w ith the stone-using immigrants. Tn the same 
w^y as the ogre tries here to kill a group of brothers, Qasa^^ra tried to 
kill the Qat brothers of the Banks Islands. Merambulo tried to kill Tagaro 
and bis brothers in Aoba, Kevinbumbaau tried to kill Ambat and his 
brothers in Malekula^ and ihe same theme occurred tn contieclion w^ith 
the analogous heroes in Taima, Futuna, etc. In our present storj' the 
brothers arc thrown by the ogre into a hole from which th^ are saved 
bv the youngest i quite similarly Nevtnbumbaau let the five Ambat brothers 
fall inlo a hole, from which they were rescued by Ambat who ''speared"' 
into the earth which opened; in the same way Teraitisamus of Tanna thi^* 
the while brothers into a hok, from w'hich they were delivered by Matlktifcl, 
and the same story has been recorded in Futuna, The fact that the ogress 
atlciition is aroused by the falling of one of the fruits from his tree, cjccur- 
red similarly in the Qat story and in the stories of the Sulka and Goodenough 
Island The escape up a tree from the pur$uing ogre and the subsequent 
killing of the ogre, has very frequently been encountered, as for instance 
in the sioiy of Qat of the Banka Islands, of Matiktiki of Tanna and 
further in Futuna, AnJw'a, Malatta, Buka Passage, tbe Cazdie Peninsula, 
Rota, cicfl). It is further worth pointing out that, in the v'crsions of the 
Jabim and the Kai of the Sattdberg, the brothers are also armed with bow 
and arrow', and it is reminiscefil of the final departure of the stone-using 
immigrants that, In the version of the KaJ of the Sattelberg, the brothers 
finally departed into another country. 

In one of the myths of the Kai of the Sattdherg,^ the brothers kill the 
man Mau with the big penis. Kkv^seh*) records; '"The amputated penis 
of Mau lay petrified on the village ground/' a remark which is strongly 
reminiscent of the '^pKiis of Ambat"' and the other analogous stories of 
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Lihir and particularly of the Trobriand Islands, Uuforlunatcly* nothing 
else is recorded about Mau. or regarding the shape of this stone, bui in 
view of ihe fact that monoTitbs are frequent in GuineSp it is possible 
rhat this stone was a monoliih too. 

The story of the man-caiing ogre who devoured most of the people so that 
the rest decided to emigi^tc, is also known with hut Insignificant variations 
by the Kai of the Sattefberg, the Kat of Cape King William and the 
Tami. In the Cape King William version the ogre is called Zembena; 
ill the Satielberg story and that of Tami it Is a giant w^oman called Kwang- 
gia. the people took to their canoes,^ a pregnant woman wished to 

go with them. Three canoes into which she tried to step, she cause eI to sink 
(Cape King William versionAccording to the Tami version^ this 
woman was the s^jster of three brothers, whose canoes she caused to sink 
w'hen trying 10 enter Lhem. Therefore a pit dug for her, and she was 
left behind in at and in this pit she gave birth to two boys. According to 
the Tami version, the woman cut her finger, and from the blood the two 
boys arose. These boys killed the ogre; but according to the Sattelherg 
version, they previously killed a man-eating eagle - according to the Tami 
veniion, they killed first the eagle, then a wild boar, then an octopus and 
finally the ogre. The weapons which they used were bow and arrow^s. 
Pieces of the ogre's body w^erc sent to the people who had fled and w^ho 
thereupon returned This mother of the heroes, it wull be remembered 
is the lister of Qat in Maevo, and the sister of ten brothers in Santa Cruz; 
in the Sulka story, she is the daughter of the creator-woman of the $cai 
iu the Gazelle Peninsula the mother of To-Kabinana and To-Korvuvu, and 
in the Trobriand myth according to which she is also left behind by her 
brothers, she is the mother of the stone-using culture hero Tudava. It is 
therefore vciy^ significant ihatp according to the Tami version, k the 
sister of three brothers, since there arc, as w-e have scen^ good reasons 
for aitiibuting the groups of brothers in the whole of the Huon Gulf to 
the cycle of m>lhs of the stone-using immigrants. 

According to a Jahun myth* a man is swallow^cd by a wild pig, hut 
with the help of his brother he cuts his way out again'2). But these beings 
have no other special characteristics. In Tami this theme appears in the 
form of two men who ye swallowed by a whales when they begin to cui 
the entrails of the fish it vomits them out on the shore of the country of 
the women. They married iwo women* w^ho became pregnant* But there 
It was the custom to cut the womb of the pregnani women to lake out the 
baby and to bury the mother. These two men introduced normal birth and 
arc therefore in some way culture heroes. With thdr children they are 
brought back to their village by the moon ^), This theme of the introduction 
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of normal birthp it wDl be reniembcred. ha 5 been found in more or les^ 
distinct association with tbe stone-using immigranis. 

The cutting asunder of the bodily openings which ihenie had been 
found in Santo, Fate, Tannafr), and Eddystone in connection with the 
sione-ustng immignmts, found again in a myth of the Kai of Cape 
King William, where the characters are two brothers who, however, 
share none of the other characteristic features. It is only said that they 
came to their grandparents who had no mouth, hut an opening on the head 
instead. They cut a mouth and dosad up the hole in the head 

In one of the myths of the Kai of the Sattdbeig, a big snake is described 
as the introducer of food plants, agreeing thus wiih the numerous culture 
heroes of the stone-using immigrants having the form of a snake. This 
snake once pursued two sisters who fled before it and found refuge in the 
bouse of a man who promised 10 protect them. When the snake put its 
head into the house, the man cut its head off, and ccmiinued to cut until 
the entire snake was cut to pieces. The people of this countn' had no 
knowledge of agriculture, and had only the fruit of trees lo eat. The pieces 
□f the snake tctok root? from the head sprang the long varietj' of yams, 
from the blood the red yams, from the body several other varieties of 
yams, and from the tail the curved variety of yams. Then the people made 
gardens and planted these fruits ^). 

In a myth of the Kai of the Sattelberg the ascension of two men to 
the sk>^ is mentioned ^)* and according to a Jabim myth* men originally 
lived in the sky But the hdngs in these myths have no other characteristic 
features, 

Wc must now^ discuss the problematic story of Panku lanqa, of which 
Bamler gives the following account: The first white man who landed on 
Tami is said to have been the mythical Pknku. The spot is still shown 
Tvhere he put his iron pole into a hole in the rock, to fasten the rope to it. 
The possessor of the second ship which landed in Tami, was Ngamet. The 
crew of this ship used bow^s and arrows as w<apons. The white people had 
a quarrel with the Tami because of the coconuts which they fetched from 
the island. Since bows and arrows were used as weapons, it is to be sup¬ 
posed, says Bamler, that this was the ship of a ^^alaya^ or Chinese. 
Panku changed himself into different beings, eg, into a w*hUe man, into 
a snake, etc. Once he a me to the no rth coast of Rook Tsland where he 
saw a w'Oman whom he liked very much. So he changed into a hibiscus 
leaf, which sprang up at her side. The w^oman gathered the leaf, whereupon 
it changed into a high wave, which washed her away. She became Panku's 
wife and bore rw^o boys, Ngamet and Kapimolo. Then they travelled on 
and came to Gob f Wiilaumez Peninsula). I'hcn Panku relumetl to the little 
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island Aromot near Rook Island, where he changed himself into a snake with 
a human hc^d. "'From there on they did not sec him again until he beat the 
Kamalandja people (Long Island)/' 

To this Bamleh remarks t Fanku is probably a wbalcr, who a hundred 
years ago fished fre^iuently round Rook Island, Jn Kapimolo some resem¬ 
blance to thtr word ^'captain" may he peredv^ed; ''he beat the KainaJandJa 
people'" applies to the landslide of Ml. Cerisy on I,^ong Island, regarding 
which VON ScuLtiNiTZ remarked in the Nachrickten nitj Kaistr Wilhelms- 
land^ iSBji "'The catastrophe cannot be old, the traces are still loo fresh'*, 
Similar catastrophes have often been attributed by the natives to the white 
men, as for Instance the catastrophe of iBSS which was attributed to Hun- 
STEJN and VON Below. On the basis of these facts, Eahler supposes that 
ihc arrival of Ngaiiiel*s ship took place about 1^40. In Bamleh's opinion, 
this mvth originated m the following w'ay: Panku, a white man, took a 
native woman with him- some years later another ship came to this 
region, and the natives thought these white men to be the sons of that 
ivoman, Bamler further records that Panku is considered by many natives 
as a god and ranks w'lth Anuto^ the creator of the sky, earth and man. The 
Tami say he is silting under a big rock, and when he moves ihere arc 
earthquakes, Jt h possibkp says Hauler, that on Rook Island and Long 
Island he is even more venerated than Anuto *)* 

k is very" miidi to be regretted that only few' myths are recorded in these 
latter islands. Regarding Rook l.sland, where as w'iti be seen later, the 
stone-using immigrants have left distinct traces, Krtecer records^) '^that 
in olden limes an exceedingly big man named 'Turn"' landed there, but left 
the island after having taught the language to the people of the two 
islands". Rejna^) gives us the foSIwiiig more complete record: Once 
a man called Pura landed on the island of Rook in a canoe similar to 
those used at presemt on that island. He brought some children and many 
fruits. When he landed a few of the fruits fell into the sea, thus givingorigin 
to the useless plants j the other fruits he plantedH gave origin to the coconut 
palm* bananas, taro^ etc. He taught the tw^o languages spoken on the island 
to his children, who are the ancestors of the present population, Piira him¬ 
self left the island, some time later. According to some of the natives, Pura 
was white-skinned, according to others he was black In New Briuin, the 
white man is called '^Pura”*—From these stories it Is clearly evident that 
Puru or Pura is a megalithic immigranL 

It does not seem improbable in my view^ that "Puru*' and "'Binku*' are 
identicak Panku is known hy the Kal of the Sattelbexg under the name 
''P^ggu '. Like Puru of Rook Island, he is a gtant The Kal say that 
Malengfung, whom they kno-^v as the creator of the world and man, created 
also a giant, the "'Old Panggu", His attributes art almost the same as those 
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of Malt!n^fung himself. Like the body of ftfalcugfuiign Panggit's body is 
also of stone: ptily the head up to the forehead is of flesh, above it is again 
stone* Upon his head rests the sky, therefore he must not since other¬ 
wise the sky would fall down. The ships of the Europeans w'ere formerly 
thought to be the ships of "'Old Panggu", which were piloted by his sons. 
Some old Kai men said tliat the origin of the story of "Old Paoggu^^ 
dates from the time when the first ships of the Europeasis came to their 
countiy i). 

From these records it is apparent that Panku light-skinned. If the 
Tami and the Kai of the Sattclberg connect Panku with the white man. 
this, as has frequently been seen, by no means proves that he Eurt^can. 
I do not think that too much stress should be laid upon the remark of 
sjme old Kai men that the stoty' of ^^Old Panggu” began vHth the first 
appearance of European ships in their connUy'. There is but a short step 
betvveiin the mere relating of Panggu to the Europeans and this opinion. It 
is fantastic to suggest that the name ''Kapimolo" is compounded from the 
word captain; thi$ can neither be proved nor refuted. It seems naive tn 
suppose, as Bakleh does, that Panku is recent, and that Ngamel arrived 
about 1840, simply because in 1SS7 a landslide on Long Island which was 
obviously of recent date was attributed to PtoktL BA^tLER himself records 
that Panku is held to be responsible for earthquakes^ of course, those 
o! recent date as well as the older ones, so that no chronological conclusion 
can he drawm from the landslide of Long TsLand. From the fact that bows 
and arrow s were used as weapons^ Hamler concluded that the ship belonged 
to a Malayan or a Chinese. We have already rejected Baailer^s suggestion 
ihatp since bow and arrow are not longer used in Tami, the Tami myth of 
Kalorqatu w^ho used bows and arrow^s should be attributed to the area 
further w^esl where these weapons are actually in use to-day. It has, on the 
contrary , been seen that Kalomatu was a representative of the stone^using 
immigrants, whose use of the bow^ and arrow is a highly characteristic 
feature all over Melanesia. It could, in my opinion, no more be pemiitlcd to 
consider the white inmiigrants of the Tamt myth as ChineiSe simply because 
they used benv and arrow than to cnnclude, for the same reason, titat Ivalo- 
matu Wiks a Qitnesc. 

Kow, are we able to show that Panku and Hgamct wen& stone-using 
immigrants, like Kalnmatu and the other character? mentioned? It must first 
be emphasized that if Pajiku were as recent as Bamler has supposed, his 
assimilation to Anuto and Malengfiing would certainly not yet have reached 
the degree which it has. As r^rds the hole in the rock where he set his 
iron pole, it is certain that the mention of an iron pole is recent, but. <m the 
other hand, this in some way reminds one of the footprints or similar 
traces so frequently left behind by the stone-using immigrants. Panku 
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changed himself in^o a 5ii4ike whh a human head. Now^ we have frequently 
found thal the sstone-using Immigrants took the shape of f^nake^ and of 
snakes ^'ith human heads- Panku changed himself into a hrbiseus lieaf 
whichp though less frequently, 'wt have nevertheless found in some cases 
among the sacred plants used by the stone-using immigrants. It is true ihal 
Panku has actually none of the features of a culture hero, but it niay be 
that he had such characteristics previously, since this is a quality which 
would have particularly facilitated his identification with the creators Anuto 
and Malengfung, If Puru of Rook Island were actually identical with 
F^anku, it would follow with an even greater degree of probability that 
Panku was a mcgalithic culture hero^ since this i^ clearly the case as regards 
Puru. In all cases the characters are .sea-faring immigrants, as were the 
stone-using people. It highly probable that we are justified in identify 
Panku or Panggu with *’Pango”. whom we have seen to be the culture hero 
of the Kombe, Pango too had a human head, whereas his body resembled 
that of a snake. This identification of Pauggii and Pango is home out by 
the fact that Panggu travelled to the Willaumez Peninsula . west of w'hich 
are the dwelling places of the Kombe, 

It must be admitted that the arguments in favour of Panku being a stone¬ 
using immigrani are neilher numerous nor very definite, but this, I think, 
is mainly due to the fact that we know so little about Panku. At all evcnis, 
these arguments are certainly stronger than those advanced in support of 
the contention that Panku is a European, If Panku is a light-skinned stone- 
using iuiTnigrant, his use of bow and arrow is quite natural and the fact 
that Panggu's bewiy is of stone is likewise significant. MoreoverK ht$ 
voyages to Kook Island and the Willaumez Peninsula correspond absolutely 
to the occurrence of megaliths, stone bowls, and pestles in Rook Jslank 
and the islands off the north coast of Mew Britain ; that is to sav. Panku's 
voyages correspond ifi a high degree to the direction which m this part of 
Melanesia the niigrationS of the stoncausing immigrBnts were actually likelv 
to have taken 

The Kai oi Cape King William know another being wham they 
connect with the white man. viz, Nemunemu, the creator of the sky and 
the earth. Here loo^ the first slcajuboats were ennsidtred hy the natives 

the ships of Memunemu, and even to-day the while men are still called 
NeiTiuneinu The parallel between Memuiicmu and Panku is so evident 
that if lU^fLER's reasoning were accepted, one would have to consider 


I) Prof. W. t:D?pnEs draw£ my attcutiDu to the identity of the name Psnku 
with I Anlcy cif the Oiiocf-CL There too^ P«uiku. is the great culture herci-. who 
created the people; like of the Kai of ihc Sandberg jmd Pnm of the Rook 

1 slanders the Chinese Panku is said io have been a giani—he » said to be fotir 
times taller than a norciml human being—, and after having finished hts work be 
dritajipearcd for Kood, and was never seen again. In these Circunutances the Panku 
of our Melantslau Biorks may even be regarded us a ‘Oinese^ but ceUainly not in 
ilic way Basilci sugi^csied. 2 } Sroii S44 ^7, 
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N'emiuiecnu as the first European who cattle to this country. But it is 
obvious from the following that this suppositton cannot be applied to 
Xemunemu. Stolz has pointed out that Ncmuncrnu of the Kai of Cape 
King William corresponds to the Nemu of the Kai of the Sattelbeig^, The 
N'emu are men of olden times who, like I^nggu. were created by Maleng* 
fung; on the other hand, Maleiigfung himself is also called Ketnu, so that 
the Ncmenemu of the Kai of Cape King William as well as the Nemu 
of the Kai of the Sattelherg might also be oonsidered as the creators of the 
world as is MaJengfung. The Nemu have no distinct association with the 
white man, but it is said that they gave the black people black skin and the 
white people white skin. It ts further related that thejf discovered all the 
edible fruits, and that they w'crc the first to make gardens and build houses. 
Of the coconut they ate only the kemd, but threw' away the shell, wherefore 
this is still done to-day. (The myth docs not state that they actually in¬ 
troduced the coconut, but this might perhaps be concluded from the way in 
which the myth relates this incident). In the beginning sleep did not exist, 
since it was alw'ays day. Therefore they created night and then they slept. 
The Nemu were exterminated by a flood ))> 

From this it evident that the Nemu have at least the following character¬ 
istics in common with the stone-using immigrants: They ate the introducers 
of food plants and agriculture, they perhaps also introduced the coconut, 
and they created night. 

Before proceeding to the study of the interior of Neiiv Ciunea, w'e shall 
first continue our investigation on the coast. 

Rook /shttd : On this island a Melanesian language is spoken, but a Papuan 
language also seems to exist 2). The trading relations with West and South 
New Britain, Siassi, and New Guinea have already been mentioned*^), a$ 
was also the fact that the island was touched by the light-skinned Fanku 
on his migrations. Racially, the Melanesian type prevails, but Papuan 
elements occur particularly in the interior of the island. The racial mixture 
is also evident from the occurrence of concave, convex, and straight noses; 
ihe hair is frtazy, but long hair is also frequent and many very tight- 
skinned people are found, so that Ciialuers has called them a *‘Mday 
tribe" *). 

In the village of Harim, outside the men’s house there arc standing stones 
‘■biak’’ w^hich belong to “men before". Similar stones occur in the hush 
villages behind Harim. At feast time, the blood of pigs is sprinkled on the 
stones. It is thought that they guard the village <). 

Sacred PI a n t s, I am not aware of any use of these plants. From 


t> KtYS-sea 4£B 135 L 2) CHtStfeav 14S 24 , 42, SaiXrio 7S2 342, FnXiiClira 2C9 
12; 271 W, Ray 704 319, 3} See also: C»A4Mi£it!t 127 221, Parxixsox itt 54, 
SalCsio 732 342; 344, VoCtL »ll 187. Chixserv 146 25, 29. 4) Cn.AUiEiifi 127 222 f, 
CiiiNNEicY 146 33, Salerio 752 342, Nevhauss 663 128. S) CmwXEeY 663 12S. 
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the nclghbogrtng Sakar Island. Kweceh i) records only that yellow " Zier- 
straucher^’ are |>Tantcd near the villages. 

Prehistoric objects. On a now uninhabited place in the forest, 
TIauler found a number of stone pestles together with numerous pot¬ 
sherds about 10 inches below the surface of the ground. He also found a 
large number of stone mortars, some of which were very big-). 

Mythological evidence. It has previously been seen that Purti 
who landed on Rook Island, can be considered as a megaJithic culture 
hero, since he is a Seafaring immigrant, since he introduced food plants, 
since he is the creator of the people and their language, since he finally 
departed from the island and since he is said to he of white skin. 

Maclay Coast •. The cultures of this long coast which extends from Cape 
King William to Astrolabe Bay are almost entirely unknown. We know 
that the languages are Melanesian, although the Papuan speaking tribes, 
ill some cases, live quite near the coast s). Trading relations extend via S!o 
Island, Siassi, Rook Island, Lugew'a Island and Long Island even to New 
Britain in the east, and westwards they reach as far as Astrolabe Bay''). 
Since, as our further investigation will show, this long coast is unlikdy to 
have been left uninfluenced by the stone-using immigrants, it 15 very much 
to be regretted that so little is known about it. 

We are only told that it is customary to put branches of variegated 
coloured plants of the order euphorbia into the armlets and anklets *}. 

Artroiabi Boyi The south coast of this bay is inhabited by the Papuan 
speaking tribes Kul, Rurnha, Bongu, Bogadjim, hTale, Kaliko, Tschwngum, 
Maragam. Damun, etc. *). The tribes inhabiting the svest coast, that is the 
Bilibilt, Jahob, Grager, Siar, Ruo, Seg, Kassub, Guntaba, Kam^, Gregare, 
Sarang, etc., speak Melanesian languages'f). The co-extstence of two 
differrot groups of people has also had an influence on the race®). On 
Etampier Island which also has a Melanesian language®) and which cul¬ 
turally is closely connected ivith Astrolabe Bay, many short people are 
found "*). Whereas on the coast of the mainland the skin varies from dark 
to light chocolate colour, it becomes lighter in the mountains of the interior, 
where the people are "'not darker than the lightest Samoans" 11 >, Oar present 
knowledge does not permit u$ to assume that there has been a mingling 
of races. It might, however, be added that near Melamu fConstantinc 


l) Ml 128. 23 Nbuhauss 6S5 -1(39 f. fit >6 529. HI, (if. 2. CuiNJtEiv 14« 29. Anthfop«r 
IX, 191‘t, 1031. 3) N-EUBAirss GU ?2, 12? f, Rav TM 319. 321. Z5usit sas 36* 

43 VOCE4. fit 260 f. Witxts 931 77, Gsoves Sia 45, 47 f. H f. 56 f. Sfi. S> Mikuocho- 
Maclav SGS iWt) 297. 6) Wuxiut 930 49, Neusiauss 003 128, Rav 704 319, 32(, 

HaCEs m 206, Fsiebewci 2J* 231, 3t2. 7) WehMsi 930 49, 276. Ray TM 319 f 

NtoHAifls 6f3 120, 123, 128. S> Wram# »l 74. Neuhauss 128, Ha(ics J33 m, 
SCHEILONC 8t2 73, Fiksch 23< 43, BaSslKi 3S 69. 00 etc. 9> Neumauss «3 12B 
Rat TM 319. 10} Thumwau, «Z IS4. H) Maclav 5T0 230, FroHucH *74 2ia 
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Haven), SciieLUOwq found tliai "the Slavonic typt of face prevailed"^) 
and in Mu Luka village and the Bunu District opposite Dampier Island, 
where a Papuan language is spoken **^), some "resemblance lo the Malayan 
was noted 5 ). 

The trading relations of the Melanesian Bilibili, who arc the most active 
dement in Astrolabe Bay, extend to the east along the whole Maclay Coast 
and to Rook Island, and seem to exist even with Finsch Haven and Tami. 
Westwards, trading fdations through Ibrnpier Island reach even beyond 
Hatzfeldt Haven. The trading relations of Dampier Island extend to Malala 
in the w est^ Bilibili In the south, and there is some trade with Rich Island ■*). 
There are moreoveri^ intensive trading relations between many of the 
Melanesian and Papuan tribes of Astrolabe BayS). The Melanesian in¬ 
fluence upon the P^ptian Bogadjim and Bongo is also evident from the 
existence of the "'Asa*' cult of the BogadjLm and the "Ali'* cult of the 
Bongu, w^hich correspond to the Melanesian Balum cult* The use of kava 
by the Bogadjim, Bongu, and other Papuan tribes is likewise due to such 
more recent influences. 

We have no record of stone-work either from the Melanesian or the 
Papuan tribes of Astrolabe Bay. It must, however^ be mentioned that the 
Bogadjim, Bongu and some other tribes have big wooden anthropomorphic 
images called "'silum^\ "telunV, or "tsclum" which most writers assume 
to be aoccsiof figures. Now, MiKi.ucno-MACtAV records that in some of 
the moLintain villages “big stones svere worshipped as tclum''^)* Unfortu¬ 
nately, no detailed description is given of these stones, so that no definite 
opinion can be formed regarding them, Fisrscti meniions a carved 
limes tone "tselum'*^ figure 7 inches long^ and another I foot 2 inches long 
carv^ed in brown coaL but whether these images are identical with those 
Miklucho-Maclav has seen, we do not know, although this seems 
probable. 

Sacred Plants, As in the Balum feast of the Hiion Gulf, the Asa 
dancers of the Bogadjim are decorated with croton and hibiscus ^ an Asa 
house and the space round these houses is decorated with dracaena leaves: 
also other houses and the fences of the gardens w^ere decorated with these 
leaves, and these leaves w^ere also put into belts, armlets and combs. 
'"Originally i thought them to be only a decoration*" says Biro, ''but t found 
this plant everywhere, even at those places in the vicinity of w^hich il docs 
not grow”; dracaena leaves are also used in medicine ^). Betwecji the houses, 
cordylineji hibiscus^ codiaeum, croton, dracaena, and other ornamental shrubs 
are planted; this is likewise the custom of the neighbouring Bongo and 
Tschungum Papua. The Melanesian Bilibili fasten ‘"Zierprianien" to their 

1 ) ai 2 2 } Rav 7M J22l .t> KiimcEs -Ml 14Z 4) KtiECEa Ml 224, Finsch 

m 25, KuNie -147 47, 4S« 25. 63. 83. 4S1, t9l 5) WESHa S3e 222. 279. Breo 74 
51, 57. 45. 85, tI5. US, Fihsoi 2M 84 f, 410, 2M II 48, 62, Hacek 333 206, 216, 
242 h 269. KgUHAVSS 103 245. Krucei Ml 223 f, etc. etc. 6) FlXSOl 23S 553f. 
HACtlN 333 2&8 7) 2M 255 f, 257. PI. 15 fiff. 4, 5. 8) BiSO 74 (1901) 195. 
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dancing spears, and these are also planted by thein between the yams; the 
neighbouring Melanesian Jahob^ use the leaves of croton (ringi). cordyltne 
(wobu)^ and the leaves of the omamentat shrubs nintra, don, talat, and 
kmaru for sun magk; '"Zierstrancheri' were found in the villages of the 
Atelancsian Mapono, as well as with the Mirkuk and Pei sari inland behind 
the Jabob. On the Gc^ol River whose inhabitants Lautekbach declares to 
tie immigrants from the coast ^), near the village of Ajum* former vitbges 
now abandoned can be recognised from the ornamental shrubs still found 
there, fn Ajuru. as well as in the neighbouring Jeri village, many articles 
of trade from Bilibili were fouiKl, thus showing tha* the trading influence 
of the coast reaches as far as this. On Dampter Island and in ^laUk^ 
croton branches were exchanged in a peace-making ceremony and planted 
by both partic:?. In Malak, dancing women wore croton branche&“)p 

These data show bow little we know^ of the influence of the stone-using 
immigrants in this region. As there are dear Itidicatiotis of the presence 
0 i the stone-using immigrants in the more western islands off the mainland, 
as w'cll as in the interior of the mainland ilsdf, it is al! the more probable 
that Astmlabe Bay and Dampicr Island also Itavc been touched by them. 
Further investigation on the spot will show^ W'hether we are simply cott' 
fronted here with a lacuna in the information. 

Mythological evidence^ We are better informed regarding this 
subject. In the myths of the Bogadjimt Bilibili, and Dampier Island^ all 
the themes w^hich we have come across in the Hnon Gulf and w^hose 
association with the stone-using immigranrs we have shown^ appear again 
very clearly. 

The myth of Kdibob and Matidumba is known by the Bogadiim, Bilibili, 
Siar, and on Dampier Island, The Bogadjim version of this myth runs as 
follows; Kehbob and Mandumba were brothers; Kelitsob was the elder and 
Mandumba the yonnger brother. Their occnparioii was fishing, hut they had 
no canoeSr Of yams, taro, and other fruits they were ignorant. Once a 
woman from the mountain,*; visited them; her arms and legs w^ere as thidt 
as a tree. Kelibob married this woinaii. This woman shook her arms and 
legs and a great quanti^^ of yams fell out. Henceforth they ate yams and 
fish. Manduml^ coveted hss brother's wife and once, when Kelibob was 
far away at sea, Mandumba seduced the w'oman, Kelibob who w^s busy 
fishing, suddenly became aware of a bunch of leaves which the current had 
driven toivards him. and the leave$ told him that his wdfe had become 
unfaithful. Theretipon Kelibob thought of revenge. He decided to build a 
big men’s house and ordered his brother Mandumba to carve some posts. 
But Mandumba was unskilled in wood carving; so Kelibob felled trees 


I) 4M 32; sdtnc ol the Gogot people resemble the Kiii. Laotwrach Mi 20. 
2) HaCen m IBS. m. Lautkiiach iW SS. Mi 2S f, FtNsoi Z» 46. 79. DtMFWOLFT 
tM 69. AtfnHCEi U 252^284, Wsnsa 930 10&. 271 f, GmitJiANX 27S 2, 6. Kuwzf 447 
49. 4M M. Romoi^v 739 224. Zuiijx 91. lOft 
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and on llissc he carved the scene of the adtiltcty of his brother. Hence 
the Bogadjim can-e these designs on the posts of their houses. When Wan- 
dumha saw this he was very frightened, because he realised that his brother 
KeSlbob had discovered his adultery. When digging the holes for the posts, 
Kelibob ordered his brother to descend into one of them in order to make it 
deeper. This Mandumba did, but when he was in the hole, Kdibob took a 
heavy post and with great force drove it into the hole over Mandumba’s 
head. But Mandumba turned his head quickly away and spit the red betd 
juice which he had in his mouth, high into the air. When he was thus 
shut up in the hole, a wasp came to his rescue. It bored a long way under 
the earth, and Mandumba went along this underground way until deep in the 
forest he came again to the surface of the ground. There, on the headwaters 
of the little Gileb River, Mandumba began to build a canoe. He was joined 
by his namesake, the son of Kelibob, and they took all the animals into the 
canoe. Then a strong w'ind arose and the canoe was driven down to the sea. 
But the lashings broke and the canoe sank. Now, the elder Mandumba 
persuaded his namesake to draw out the sinews and blood vessels of the 
arms and legs of his mother. This he did. and they were used as lashings; 
men and women sprang from the cut off ends of these lashings and 
populated Rich Island, Long Island, and the other islands of the archipelago 
of the '*Zufriedenen Menschen", but they did not go to the mainland. The 
two Mandumba then went out to sea and from the side of the canoe they 
threw out a quantity of sand which became an island. Mandumba then 
brought all the animals and objects from the canoe to the Island, built a 
house and a village, and planted coconuts and other food plants. This Island 
he called Bagahu (Rich Island). Some time later the two Mandumba threw 
out sand on the outrigger side, and Long Island appeared i>. 

Here we find again all the characteristic features which were found in 
the Kuon Gulf stories, and whose association with the stone-using im¬ 
migrants we have shown. Again we are confronted with two antagoni.stic 
brothers, ano there appears once more the same story of adultery with the 
brother’s wife, its discovery in the sajtie manner, the same attempt to kill 
in a hole; the rescue 6y the wasp has also its counterpart in the other 
stories. The canoe building in the interior and the miraculous reaching of 
the sea, occurred also in the story of Qat of the Banks Islands, and of Lata 
of Santa Cruz. The theme of the canoe lashings is in some way reminiscent 
of the Soi story of the Bougainville Straits, the Tokosikuna story of the 
Trobriands etc. The creation of islands, one of the most characteristic in¬ 
cidents connected with the stone-using immigrants, also appears here again, 
and Mandumba, as did the many other culture heroes of the stone-using 
immigrants, introduced coconuts and other food plants. The interpolation in 
our present Bogadjim version of tlte theme of the woman who is the real 


l> Kacen 333 281-2^3, TAprsHiscK 8S4 S7-61, Kbeecer +*1 128, 130, 183, Horr- 
uAjiti 374 ^B-30, 
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Creator of the food plants, is not limited to Bo^adjim, but occurs in the ^mc 
way also in the myths of the Tami, Jabim, Kai of the Sattelberg, Graced 
Island, But District, and further in Kiwas, as will be seen later But since 
this theme occurs independently there and is not connected with the story of 
the culture heroes and in the Kehbob-Mandumiba stories of Bilibili and 
Dampier Island It does not appear at all, it is veiy probable that its associa* 
tion with the culture heroes In the Bogadjim version is but a later syncretism. 
It is furthermore very characteristic that Mandumba peopled the eastern 
islands, and in particular those of the archipelago of the “Zufriedeuen 
Menschen”, to which also Kook Island belongs, since in the latter there is 
dear evidence of the material traces of the megalithic culture. 

The Bilibili version of this myth, which agrees with that of the Bo* 
gadjim, shows an even greater resemblance to the myths of the Huon Gulf, 
since the themes of the tattooing of the genitals of the seduced woman and 
the reuniting of the chips of wood occur here again. According to this ver* 
sion which gives a more detailed record of the migrations of Maudumba 
(called here Manumbu), Manumbu went first to Dampier Idand, then to 
Rich Island, afterwards founding the numerous villages and islands on the 
west coast of Astrolabe Bay; hfatuka, Erempi, Seg, Siar, Jam, Beliao, 
Bantibun, Graged, Mitebok, Jabob, Bilibili, Bogadjtm, and Bongu. He then 
travelled along the hladay Coast where he landed in the village Nom, after 
which he went to Kook Island, where he remained. This version does nor 
mention that he touched Long Island, but since Long Island is one of the 
Islands which Manumbu created, and to which went the people he had 
made, it can be inferred that Long Island was also touched on his migra¬ 
tions. The myth continues by relating that Manumbu's people spoke the 
Dampier I^and language, which, however, he changed by magic, so that 
thereafter they spoke the language of Rook Island It is furthermore of 
interest that, according to this version, Manumbu gave the bow to the Seg 
Island people, and pots to the Jabob and Bilibili, two objects which we 
have attributed to the stone-using immigrants. It might at once be mentioned, 
however, that the present Bilibili pottery is not made by the coiling method 
but by modelling, a method which is certainly I^lelaneStan 2). 

In the Bilibili version it is further related that Manumbu ''built houses, 
planted coconut palms,.., planted much kava, and many other plants" 3 ), 
This is the first time that one of the culture heroes w-hom we have associated 
with the stone-using immigrants, is credited with the planting or introducing 


1) Kavssai 4Z8 222 - 225 , Bakub 44 SS7.5S9. ^ahk M7 390-3M, Reschw TU 58, 
Gsnsntm 2T9 2S0 f, Lakutma;! 4S7 73 f, 2) We might add that the Kai of Cape 
King WillUun also have a myih of two brothers who created the world. The 
elder created ihe mainland, and the yoonEer the islands and the sea. The difference 
in the languages is also attributed 10 them. The elder is said lo have given to bis 
people the bow awi the stone club, wherea.s the younger taught his people to make 
spears and to burn betel lime. Stou S44 247 f. 1 shall, however, not analyse this 
stOT>\ .3) Dxmfwolpt tAS 6981. 
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01 kava. This sEaieiri^nt would sem to confirm Rivers' opinion that the 
mtrgalithk people were a part of the "kava-people’'. We shall, however, 
refer at greater length lo this problem later on J). 

On Dampier Island where, as before-rrieutlonecl, ihe Kelibob and ilan- 
dumba myth is also known, Anute or Anulu is furthennorie considered as a 
creator^), corresponding to the creator Anuto of the Jabim and Tamlj and 
(he Anutuat of the Siassi. Mandtimba (here called Mannube) is said to have 
created the nonhem part of New Guinea^ Anute the southern part of it^ 
and Kelibob is said to have created the islands and mountains. For his 
creations Kelibob used a great bow and an enormous arrow, w^ith which 
ht shot off pieces of the mainland but finally the slriug of his bow- broke 
and he threw^ the bow on the mainland whereupon the moimtains arose. 
Also the story of adultery and the ensuing quarrel occurs in this version. 
Anute, is said to have left his wife Magirptn on an island, and to have 
married his own sister Kamgi s). 

The usual ogre story occurs^ with only slight varialioiis, on Dampier 
Island. This stoiy relates that long ago ihe giant Kinnlm liv^ed on Rich 
Island. He ale so many people that the rest decided to emigrate. When 
they kit In their canoes, the evil female giant Segagok w^ho was also afraid 
of Kinnim, asked lo go with them but was refusi?d. So she returned to the 
land where, after some time, she bore two boys. ThK5c two first killed 
certain animals, and then also slew Kinnim. They informed the people 
of their deedt so the people returned-i). 

The Dampier Island people and ihe Bogadjim have another myth, ac¬ 
cording to w-hich men lived formerly in the sky^). 


1) Accords UK to another Eilibili myth, s pig iiilroduced the use of kava. Demp- 
woLFT lU 100 f. t) BAiiita 44 Am, 547 . 3) HaCEN 333 28Ji f, Kusw 449 74 f; 

Kun3!x 44S 60 makes ihe following remark regarding these myths ^ is femarkiblc 
that the name of the 8i>d Atmte fprobably connected with the Dampier word nuttm, 
soul, shadow) can be found almost e\Trywhcrc in the South SeaJt, as Atua in Pol/' 
nesia and Fiji, as Anut, Ani, Hani, and Kalit in Micronesia fPonape, FaJau, 
Kusaic). The nainc of the ^od Kellbab is found in Fiji as Kainvu, and it is prob^le 
that the name Mannuhe is connected with the creator god Nopu of the Eiromonga 
Islanders (New Hebrides) as well as with the Nopitu vni spirits of FijL (See: 
Ratee^ %'ollierkundcy From this it can he concluded that the inhahkants of New 
Guinea, in so far as these three names of gods (Anute, Kelibob and Mannube) 
occur with them in any similar form, were once connected with the other South 
Sea peoples fnentloned, so that a long time aim they came from these regions and 
immigrated to New Gninta". 1 slialJ not discuss whether or not these comparisons 
are justified, or what further examples could be added. Should some of them be 
right, jt would confirm the opinion we have formed from a comparison of the 
myths of Melanesia, lhal this set of myths betongs to a culture which has in- 
fluencei!^ as no other culture has done, very wide areas of the South Seas. 
4) KuhE£ 44 a 107-110, 44S 5) Kuhze 449 US f, HageN 333 the Dam¬ 

pier Island version of this myth which is recorded by Kvnxe (449 lid f} agrees 
verbally with that which Kv>zicc iti 448 IlOf records^ stating lhal it comes from 
Simhang near Finsch Haven. Since also, accurding to the Rev. Vetter, ihr Bo- 
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According to a myth of the Bilibih^ ^ foan mairii^ a sky-woinatt who 
later, with her child, dimbs back to the on a rope, which her father 
lets dovm i). Since also this myth ha$ frequently been fotutd in connection 
with the stone-using iinmigtanUr it is manifest that not only are we con¬ 
fronted With an occnrrience of some isolated themes in this region, hut that 
the whole set of myths of the stone-iising immigrants has been in traduced 
here, 

M^^am tdojidz On this island, where a Melanesian language is spoken 3) 
we find an exceedingly mixed people. Some arc of Papuan type with dark 
skin and hooked noses, others have "blunt features often associated with 
the term "'Melanesian", and others have light skin, high checkbofies, straight 
hair (this is found wuth nearly fifty per cent of the population), and sudi 
a marked epicanthns, that Waaner has envisaged “a mirigling wdth Malayan 
or even Chinese elements". There is also a great variation in stature*). 
One of the existing traditions has it that the first inhabitant of Manam 
sprang from a place on the mainJand not very far south of Aiiape, so that 
"there is good reason to believe that there was m the past an immigration 
into Manam of a people who had come from the north-ivest along the coa^t 
of New^ Guinea” -•). Another $tory is telling us that all peoples sprang from 
ihe blood of a certain woman of the mainland who w'as put to dcsith by her 
sons®)* Unfortunately* only very litde is known of the myths of Manam, 
nor is there anything else recorded regarding this woman. We shall, however, 
come across the same story with the Monumbo Papuans* and there this 
woman is a culture hero and the mother of two ogre slayers^ having thus 
the characteristtes which we have seen to be associated with the stone-using 
immigrants. 

In these circumstances it is of particular interest for us, that Wedgw^ood, 
who has studied the culture of this island^ reaches the following conclusion 
re^rding the historj' of Manam : ^Indeed, all evidence suggests the prob¬ 
ability' that the people and culture of ^fanam derive from tw^o main sources: 
the adjacent mainland, and the western islands of Micronesia” &), 

There are very intensive trading relations with the mainland* extending 
on the coast from the mouth of the SepLk to Budschi iiTinage not far fratn 
Malala, which latter place wc have seen to be the most western limit of the 
Dampier Island trade^ With Bam, the most eastern island of the Schouten 
Croup^ there exist only indirect relations via Boisa Island 


pdjim ver&lofi airrces vntii the Datnriier %ersi&£t, Kimzz h i>robahl> mistaken 
tn locating the myth at Siitibani, 
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In Manam Isbnd, a tilt which marks the bt^innmg of the agricultural 
year is performed on behalf df the entire village. By this; the misfor- 
tunes and sicknesses of the past year are ceremonialty washed away. A 
mad who knows the necessary magic ‘'washes'' and paints certain stones, 
"Only some of the villages possess such Stoucs* Those at Tsokali are quite 
?iTiiall and do not appear to be in any way unusual 1 was told", says 
Wedgwood "that those belonging to the viMage of Boda were large. The 
description given to me suggested that they formed some kind of megaliilnc 
stone circle, but unfortunately a series of mishaps prevented me frnm seeing 
thenip and the infomiaut who told me of them was somewhat given to 
exaggeration,.. The men deck themselves in their hestp thrusting scented 
sprays of leaves into their armbands and hunches of variegated crotons 
into their belts"' i)* It is evident that this information is somewhat vague 
and all the more untrustworthy since stone circles are not definitely recorded 
from the neighbouring New Guiuea. It is neverthdess probable, however, 
that the stones mentioned were of megaliihic chanieter, since on the little 
island Boesa near Manaitip real megaliths have been found. Hultkeb gives 
the following description of them *). "Wir fanden in iwei DorffEecken 

je einen stehenden Steinstumpfen, von denen der eine wahrschein- 
hch^ der andere sicher fruher eiti ... Megalith war. Der cine war 
noch etwa ?Dcm hoch und stand inmitten anderer funf Stelne, von 
denen einer wurfelformig (Seitenl^ge etwa 20 cm), drei kleinere kugel- 
rund (Durchmesser 13,15 und 17 cm) und der letite ein durchstossener 
Steinmorser war+,+ Der andere richtige Megalith sieht im Dorfe Tanboadi 
zusammen mit acht flachrundlichen und walzenartigen Stcinen... Der Mega- 
lith mit rcchleckiger Durchschnittsflache (20,5 cm) Sst heute noch etwa 
50 dm hoch. halte aber fruher eine Hohe von 150 bis iSo cm; er wurde 
durch cincfi umfallenden Baum vor elnigen Jahren so kurz abgehrcMrhcn, 
Dieser Megalith ist mwnlich und heisst basalabia; die ubrigen Sterne sind 
MitgHedcr seiner Familic nnd teils manniich, teils weiblich". 

Prehistoric objects. It is highly suggestive that the stone mortar 
was found together with the mcgalitic stnnes. Some other stone mortars 
called kuln patu. i-c. breadfruit stones, found by HoETKEit on Boesap were 
used by the natives in the fertility magic for breadfruit, Holtker found 
another stone mortar on Manam 3). 

Sacred Plants. Nothing more is recorded regarding the ritual use 
of certain plants- we are only told that "variegated oTnamental plants give 
the village a pleasant appearance"**)* 

Monumba: This tribe, inhabiting the mainland opposite Manam Islandp 
is Papuan in race e) and language ®). Westwards, trading and culture 


t) WmwoOB 9ZA l8Jf, 921 m. 2} JS9» 290, tig. 2 l 3) HSt.TRMi 39S* m 
fig, 1. 4) WcitKZa 131 78. 5) CHiUKtiiV 14S 32. VoUMAKK US 408, Tocb 677 609- 
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reLstions reach as far as the mouth of the 5 epik< and exist not only wilh 
the Papuan tribes of the coast* htii also with the Melanesian speaking Tsepa, 
Bogia^ Manam tsiand, and Dampkr Islai^ i). As an example of the^e 
cultural resemblances, attention might be drawn to the fact that certain 
beings are calkd "^nanaranga"'2) which certainly corresponds to the "'nana- 
rsngs'" of Wogeo, and the '"morupu*" masks of Manama) are called '"mu- 
riip'" by the Monumbo ^). “morob" by the Nor Papua S), and this word 
occurs in a similar form at many other places on the coast. 

Sacred Plants. We have only scanty and somew^hat vague infor* 
mation regarding this subject. The bathing place, w^here boys and girls must 
bathe during the initiation ceremonies, is marked and decorated witb "Zier- 
pflanzen'" which are slucfc in the ground there. Certain masks are decorated 
wilh ornamental leaves, and several variegated ornamental plants arc grown 
near the bouses^). In the Papuan speaking Hatafeldt Haven west of 
Budschi, which is within the trade area of the Manam, and whose neigh¬ 
bours* the Dalua, are Monuinbo emigrants ornamental plants, parti- 
culaHy croton (bolo, mboilong), are planted around the houses®). 

Mythological evidence. The being which set the Monumbo 
in their present place of habitation and which created all things, is the 
nanaranga Oberaman. Furthermore, there w'as a woman vvhose name was 
Namita, She became pregnant from her own big toe and gave birth to 
two sons called Kauka and Kaukageivara. She taught them all the cu atoms 
and crafts such as the building of houses, the making of spears, masks, 
pots, bowls, etc These things are still made by the Monumbo tonlay in 
the way she laugh i them. the two boys w^ere grown up, their mother 

ordered them 10 kill Oberaman* which ihey did. Then the two brothers 
beat drums loudly that the people of Manam could bear it. They became 
curious and went in their canoes to the mainland, but w'hilst lantTiog they 
werc killed. When their mother Namita became old she ordered her sons 
to kill her, to gather up her blcod in bamboos and to let It cook on the 
fire. This they did and when the blood boiled and the bamboos burst* 
one human being came forth from each of the bamboos j ihe first was a 
Monumbo '®), 

The pecnliarily of this version is the fact that the nanaranga Oberaman 
.is not said to be an ogre but a creator, Since, however, this story agrees 
with the usual ogre stories in which the creator capacity is never combiRed 
with the ogre, it is probable that this is a later interpretation of the story. 
On the other hand, as will be seen later on, the nanarangs of Wogeo 
arc typical stone-using culture creators. It is therefore evident that in the 

I) P6ch 8S7 JW, fiat 4, Pf, «TZ 150. 671 141 f. 170, 677 610, Reche 707 309. 447 f. 
VoaUANW 016 416, tt4 414, 416.416, *16 661 f. 2) VnRMAtfs 914 418. 3> See: 
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present Montimbo story these two conceptions hav-c b«NMi confused. It is, 
however, characteristic, and in agreement with the other analogous stories, 
that, in the present stoiy, the mother of the hero is at the same time the 
creator of the culture and the people. 

The myth of the two antagonistic brothers, here called Munumbo and 
Liwowo. the thanes of the adultery, the tattooing of the genitals, etc, are 
also found here, and it is said that the design of this tattooing is still used 
in carving. The Monumbo version furnishes the following additional in* 
forniation: After the adultery the elder brother gathered all the good things 
of Monumbo and went away to the west, via the Schouten Islands. On 
each of them he rested a while. Where he finally settled dowm is unknown. 
One of the natives expressed the opinion that these Monumbo people who 
had left with the best things, have now come back as Europeans. The 
younger brother Liwowo had no good ships, no good lashings and no 
good weapons. He left Monumbo very badly equipped. When he was on 
the sea the outrigger of his canoe broke. At eveiy place w-here he w'as 
forced to halt and to repair the lashings of his canoe, there is now a reef 
between Monumbo and Haiafddt Haven. (From this w'c may infer that 
he went in an easterly direction.) What finally bocame of him nobody 
can tell <). In this story of the two antagonistic brothers we are again 
confronted w'ith the theme of their separation and final departure, the theme 
of taking away the best things on their departure, and the highly 
characteristic creation of the reefs. 

IVogeo Islands: On this island, as on all the other Schouten Islands, a 
Melanesian language is spoken which contains, however, also some Papuan 
elements*). The physical characteristics vary very much; the skin 
varies between light brown and s'ety dark brown; the eyes are often oblique 
with epicanthus, but neither straight nor curly hair occurs*). Some types 
“reminiscent of Malayan" are to be found on the neighbouring Mtischu 
Island 4 ) —' the first landing place of the Wogeo people on their trading 
voyages to the mainland*), where, with the exception of Sup village, a 
Papuan language is spoken®). On Bam Island, the most easterly of the 
Schouten Islands, whose indirect relations with Manam have already been 
pointed out, and whose language is closely related to that of Manam "), 
the proportion of light-skinned people is greater, and the occurrence of 
epicanthus is also more frequent than in the Western Schouten Islands *). 
Wogeo traditions record the arrival of several canoes from the north but 
so long ago, that no one living is regarded as the descendant of such an 
immigrant. On the other hand, a few Admiralty Idands canoes were blown 
from time to time southwards out of their course to Wogeo®), and it is 

1> VoiMANN 915 417 f. 2> Hocsiff SW 3'i FMEDOtta I«9 39. 2T2 266 f, Deacon 
196 349, ScHlfim 829 117. 3) Hocent 376 313. 4) Kkiecek 441 142}. 3) Hi»uh 
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not impossible that the Ir^dition of an inunigranon from the north is based 
upon the arrival of such canoes blown off from the Admiralty islands Iving 
to (he north-easL It is to he regretted that not more detailed in formation 
regarding this questkin is forthcoming, since we shall find good reason 
for assuming that the stone-using immigrants migrated from the Admiralty 
Islands to the south. Very intensive trading relations exist with all the 
places on the mainland, particularly with the Nor Paptia. reaching as far 
as the Sepik estuaty, and it seems that the Nor Papua who act as middlemen, 
trade Wogeo canarium almonds for miles up the Sepik. Furthermore, there 
exist reciprocal trading relations between the Schouten Islands them¬ 
selves 1). 

In evcA' village, several blocks either of basalt or limestone stand upright 
in the ground amid a rough pavement of smooth boulderSp Each one ts 
approximately square in section, the side being 8 to lo inches long^ and 
from t8 inches to 3 feet in. height. In Dap village, for example, there are 
four stones. These stones, all of which are named^ are said to be nanarangs, 
and they are spokm of as if they actually were the nanarangs themselves. 
The small boulders forming a pavement around the main stones arcTsaid to 
he the nanarang-hclpers. Hogbix is of opinion that the upright stones are in 
reality ancient grave stones and that the pavements are ancient cemeteries. 
Bodies are still oc^ionatly buried dose by, and smaller flat stones are 
aftem^ards laid on top, though the mord usual place of burial to-day is 
beneath the house 

Sacred Plants. At ceremonial presentations of food, pigs are 
arranged In a line decked with croton leaves^ Uprights of fences are often 
made of cordyline. although these are verj' flimsy and can be broken with 
the fingers* Many people go so far as to decorate thdr gardens, ncducing 
the area in the process, by planting dumps of flowery, especially the scarlet 
blossomed kamasia, crotons and other shrubs. Hoobin was told that the 
aim was merely to make the plots look well After the log for a canoe has 
been charred, large quantities of dracaenas, crotons and other plants are 
Collected. Both the men and the women decorate themselves with these, and 
then a daitcc takes place. The songs of these dances are called '^spells", 
since th^ are believed to produce magical effects, and that if they were not 
Sung the canoe would not sail welh A number of ornamental Iraves and 
herbs are used in magic to enhance beautj'^ and hibiscus is used in magic 
against the drifting of a canoe 3 ), 

Mythological evidence. We must now ask, who are the nana* 
rangSp who are said to be responsible for the megalithic stone-work of 
Wogeo Island, and who, as we have said, were represented by monoliths. 


^ ScnMinr 
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The nanarangs are beingi who lived lang ago, but do not esbl any lon¬ 
ger ^). ]n the beginningp the island had a popubtion consisting solely of na- 
narangs. Several of these took their canoes and sailed away. eventuaJIy 
changing themselves into new islands; thus the mainland of New Guinea is 
the spine of one Wogeo cianarang; the island of Koil the hand of another; the 
volcano of Manam, the head of a third. The nanarangs left behind originated 
all local customs, indtiding magk and every object the natives use. and 
in this way are responsible for the Wtsgeo culture. Two of them, a male 
and female, lived together for the first time, ihui founding the institution 
of marriage, another buJll the first men's housc^ a third shaped the first 
fishhookst others discovered the first flutes, etc. When, later, humans took 
possession of their culture, the nanarangs disappeared. Bui before they 
vanished they caused the rest of the world to be peopled, some $ay by 
creating the ancestors of the present inhabitants of each place separately, and 
others by sending forth the early residents of Wogeo to establish settlements. 
'I'hese nanaiangs are also marked off as a class by the type of relics they 
have left behind^ such as big boulders, supposed to be their homes turned 
into Slone; depressions on rock surfaces representing their footprints; 
streams caused by their tears s and $o forth. They moulded the island Wogeo 
into Its present shape 

From this it is evident that these stone-using nanarangs have all the 
characteristics w'hich we have learned to be associated with the other stone¬ 
using immigrants of Melanesia: They are a sea-faring people; they are 
cuhure heroes. ITic foundation of marriage, and the building of the first 
men's house are very characteristic Incidents; in the same w^ay, Ambat built 
a men's house and by living with his wife, founded the Instiliitian of mar¬ 
riage, and the same has been recorded of some of the other stone-using 
heroes. The nanarangs left their footprints behind as did many of the 
sionc-tising intmigrants; they are phj-siographical shapers and creators of 
islands, and they finally departed. As it is said that some of the nanarangs, 
who sailed away, changed themselves into New Guinea. Koil, and Manam. 
we can definitely accepl this as a sure indication that these places were 
touched by them on their migrations. On the other hand, it is significant 
that this region is likewise within the area covered by the westward rnigm- 
tion of the culture hero Mon umbo. 

If further proof were needed that the nanaiangs are actually identical 
wdlh our sldne-using immigrants, this proof is furnished by the following 
Storys: The nanarang who founded Dap village, Is Mafofo. Having decided 
to visit the mainland, he cut down a tree and ODiistnicied the first overscan 
canoe. In so doing he started all future expeditions to the mainland. The stone 


l) Besides these, there h al&o mnother kind of nanarangs, still living, who rnake 
storms, cause sickness, and have all the attributes of evil ^plriis. Hochih 3» 150 f, 
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which commemorates Mafofo stands In the village. The story then goes on 
to relate that while Mafofo was away he left his vfife with a friend, Wonka, 
but that he dreamed that she was unfaithful to him^ He returned and 
proceeded first to lest whether the dream was true, and then to take venge- 
ante tm the disloyal friends The story also explains the origin of uue of the 
omameotal designs carved on overseas canoes and other objects, Wonka is 
said to have tattooed it on Mafofo's wife i). The starting by the stone-using 
immigrant Mafofo of the very intensive trading expeditions to the mainland 
equates him wdth Samudulele w^ho started the long overseas expedidons of 
Mailu, wnth Keaura of Motu who started the hiri voyages, and with Gere'uof 
the Tfobiiand Islands w^ho started the Kuia. Since all these characters w'ere 
found to be representatives of the stone-using immigrantSp this is surely 
proof enough for maintaining that it w^s the stone-using immigrants who 
founded these big trading expeditions in Melanesia. The theme ol the 
aduliery and the tattooing of the gmilab of the seduced woman appear 
here again in connection with the stone-using immigrant Mafofo and, as 
in the other stort^, it is again said that these patterns have given origin 
tu the present omamentaJ designs used an carving. 

Thus the north coast of New Guineap where, at some places these mytho¬ 
logical themes are to be found without any material traces of the stone-using 
immigraniSp furnishes an additional proof of the gertedc connection of 
these themes with the culture of the stone-using immigrants. It is further¬ 
more remarkable that Mafofo’s canoe bears the name Urem Tariga, since 
Tariga is the fish-hawks) so frequently associated with the stone-using 
immigrants. That '"lariga^^ is identical with the ^'taragau*^ of the Bismarck 
Archipelago is further confirmed by the fact that on Manam Island there 
h a certain dance ''associated with the taragau or fish-hawk"^' 

Tfw N&rth emst &f the Mandated TtrHtory as far as iht Dnlch Boattdary, 

Further westward towards the boundary of the Mandated Territory, 
light skinned elements are found among the Tumleo, whose skin varies 
from very light to almost black and in the former Berlin Haven it varies 
from yellow^ browm to dark browm. The hair is frizzy and the nose hooked^ 
and there do not seem to be any wavy-haired individuals In Angid near 
Aitapcp the skin varies from light to dark and wavy hair is not uncommon “). 
The languages of all these tribes are Melanesian^). The Vanimo (inhab¬ 
iting the former Angriffshafen) which live near the boundary, speak a 
Papuan language a). Finsch ») calls them ^'Echte Papuas". but dark brown 
skin as wdl as lighter skin occurs and are even paler than their neigh¬ 
bours ^ the hair is woolly and the nose is hooked i<>). Several WTiters have 
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suggested that the occurrence of the$e [ight-skiimed elcmentjs can be explained 
by the influence of Malayan traders who catne to these coasts i). To thb 
I have to object that there is very little rdiable inforrmtion regarding 
the voyages of early Malayan traders, or the extent of these voyages: In the 
more western coastal regions of Dalth New Guinea where one would 
natuially expeot this influence to be much stronger* there is in fact very 
little trace of this Malayan influence. Ii will be seen later that this influence 
is not perceptible until much farther to the west. Since, on the other hand, 
the mytholog}" of the Btone-using immigrants exists on this coast, and stone¬ 
work occurs on Lake Sentani^ it is more natural to conclude that the light- 
^klnncd elements In this part of New Guinea are due to the influence of 
the stone-using immigrants. It is probable that the stone-using immigrant 
went from the Schouten Isbnds over to the mainland* moving on in a 
westerly direction. It is of course possible that some recent Malayan in¬ 
fluences were at work here and there^ but information ts lacking nn this 
point. A somewhat similar opinion is expressed by Marshai.l^). Basing 
himself upon the opinioii of Haddok who mamtalned that the Polynesian 
invaders were skirting the northern coast of New Guinea, Mar^^hall be¬ 
lieves that the light skin of some of the Vanimp and on the other islands off 
the mainland, can be explained by this Polynesian influence. 

In the east* Bertrand Island and Gullbert Island hnkl all the intensive 
trade between the Schouten Islands and Berlin Haven. Berlin Haven is 
the trading centre in the w^est, and their trading relations extend over the 
Vanimo as far as Humboldt Bay. Trading relations have brought about 
strong cultural resemblances, and jn his '"Berlin Haven Section" Parkinson 
has included both Bertrand Island and GuHbert Island. Betw'ceii the coastal 
tribes from Mutik to the west, there arc furthennore many trading relations 
within short distances. A contact 1$ thus created bew^een the Schouten 
Islands in the cast and Humboldt Bay in the west s). 

No traces of stone-work are recorded from the eastern pan of this long 
coast of the Mandated Territory, 

Sacred Plants. The following is recorded regarding the use of 
sacred plants: In the But District, where the language spoken Is Papuan *)p 
in magic for yams the ornamental shrubs at*us, salubiz, gunum, gaw'al, and 
yaug are used either by putting them into the ground, or by beating the yams 
with them. In sorcery also “Ziergriser"^ are used. The botanical names of 
these plants are unfortunately not given. In Paup, w'here a Melanesian 
language with some Papuan elements is spoken ®)t the boundar}" between two 
villages is marked by ornamental plants, as is also the ca.^c In the nearby 
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village of Poro which belongs to the Waltnan, where a Papitan language 
is spoken 1). On Tumleo Island where a Mdanestan language is spoken 2), 
ornamental plants are often grown in gardens »), There is a great deal of 
information regarding the use of sacred plants in the Berlin Haven region 
of the Aitape District, where a Melanesian language is spoken. “Wunekan 
Zierstriudicr" are fastened to the Seat of a canoe setting out on its first 
voyage, and Wunckau is called upon to protect the canoe; the axe with 
which a canoe is made is rubbed with this "Wunekau Kraut”: when the 
mast of the lanoe is made. *'>:ariegatcd omamentaJ plants” are burnt *'in 
connection with Wunekau or Parak or some other spirit”; when a 
house is roofed, the priest ascends to the roof^ ceremonially sweeps the roof 
with a ^ manup” branch, and calls upon Wunckau (Jakumul) ; a sick 
person is struck with a manup branch, and at the same time Wunekau is 
called upon ; when Wunekau is invoked a branch of the manup plant with 
red leaves is often held before the mouth and Wunekau is called upon 
through this plant; the manup plant is further used for decoration pur* 
poses and as a token of peace (Suein). This plant is "particularly associated 
with Wunekau and Parak” and is "sacred paniculariy to Wunekau*'; in the 
gardens it is planted before the other plants are set. To delay the dccom- 
^sition of a corpse, a certain bark and the ornamental plant tjeng. "which 
is sacred to Wunekau , arc held before the mouth, W^unekau is called 
ujwn, and through th^ plants the corpse is breathed upon and touched 
with them. A certain kind of coconut palm with red nuts is sacred to Wune¬ 
kau in the Aitape and But Districts. In the Aitape District sacrifices are 
offered to Wunekau and in many cases the altar is at the foot of a 
castianna b). This clear association with Wunckau of a number of oma- 
mental plants the botanical names of which are, however, not recorded, and 
ms association with the coconut palm and the caauarina, is of the utmost 
importance, since we shall be able to show Wunekau to be a representative 
of the stone-using immigrants^ 

The inhabitants of the Torricelli Mountains speak a Papuan language, 
are of short stature and have dark brown skin *), Old trading relations exist 
with the coast, and a good native trade route crosses the plain south of 
Aitape arid passes over the Torricelli Range into the interior t). Speiser b) 
actual)' includes the people of the Torricelli Range among the group of 
the Papuo-Melanesians, 

The people south of the Wapei wear croton leaves in the armlets. In the 
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gardens and amttnd the hou^ many shmbs and flowers of ao astonishing 
diversity '"obviously not of local origin*" were planted i). 

In Sissano on the coast, where a Melanesian language is spoken a 
certain red-leaved shrub is plantfid upon graves, and h only removed when 
the dead man is avenged 5). 

Mythological evidence* The myth of the two Wunekau brothers 
is known in many places along the northern coast. They appear under very 
differeni names in various places. In the Aitape District they are called 
the Wunekau brother$, on Tnmleo and All they bear the names Pisil (for 
the elder) and Tanawau (for the younger) j in Olau (Wolau) and Sutin. 
where a Melanesian language is spoken^) they are called Pisin and Teualj 
according to another Suein version they are called Saieliu and Naielin, and 
in Jakumul they are called Kaiarar and Alevoctung. In Altape, Tumleo, Ali, 
Jakumtih and Ulau they are the sons of a snake, who kill their human 
father, because he had killed ihetr snake mother. According to another 
version of Suciii and inau, they are the sons {grand-children or great 
grand'Childrcn) of the woman Sagomai, w'ho is described ^ a creator and 
the founder of the Parak. Wunekau is further known in the But District. 
Dallmann Haven and some of the Sehouten Islands 5)^ According to the 
Aitape version, after the death of their father, the-two brothers w'cnt out 
into the worldp the elder bmther to the cast, the younger to the west. Ac¬ 
cording to the Tutnleo version, a quarrel broke out between the two hrothers 
when they were on the mainland opposite Tumleo Island. They had different 
weapons and different kinds of decorations. The elder brother had the 
spear, and the younger used the bow with bamboo arrows. According to 
some stories, the elder brother, who w'ent eastwards, was of very high 
stature and wbtte-skinned like the w'hile man; but the younger brother, 
who w^eiit westwards^ is said to have been dark-skinned. Near the present 
Raju River on the rnainland oppostle Tumleo, they made a furrow near the 
sea with a wooden swordn thus creating the river. Henceforth they were 
separated by this river. The wooden sword they put into the sea at the 
mouth of the river, and h changed Into a rock which still exists. Then they 
continued on their way^ the cider eastwards, and the younger w’estward.^. 
On their voyage the two brothers are said to have made all the rivers; they 
are ihe culture bringers; the elder brother gave the eastern tribes weapons, 
ornaments^ his singsing, the Paiak system^ etc. From Tiimteo to the west the 
younger brother Introduecd his weapons, his ornaments, his singsing, etc. 
Therefore the eastern tribes have the spear, but the western have bow and 
arrow ; and the singsings, ornaments, parak^ etc^ of the eastern and western 
tribes consequently differ. Whereas formerly Parak ate meiip the Wune¬ 
kau brathers ordered him henceforth to eat pigs but not men. It is often 


1) Mavshaex S14 497, SOI. Neueiauss 603 ti6, 129, FftirDEUo ZSf 36 f. 
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said by ihe natives that first the two brothers created the culture of the 
black people, after which they ivcnt to the north, and visited the white 
man whose culture they also created. 

In the analogous version of Ulau and Suetn the brothers bear the names 
Tenal and Fisin; in some stories Tenat-Pisin seems to be one person only 
who came from the west and went to the east, after which he retumed 
again to the west; but other informants said that Tenal-Pisin were two 
brothers and that Pisin, the cider, went to the east, and Tenal. the younger 
to the west. The same uncertainty exists also regarding Wunekau himself. 
At the time of his first sojourn with the natives, Meyer heard only of one 
Wunekau who came from the east and went to the west; not until much 
later was he told that in reality there were two Wunekau brothers. This in 
some way is reminiscent of the inconsistency which has also been en¬ 
countered in the case of Ambat of Malckula, who in some versions, seemed 
to be a single person ivhereas in others Ambat was a group of brothers. 
Tenal-Pisin, according to the stories which describe him as one person, is a 
being of great power; his home is in the west, in Serra or Leitere. He was 
also white-skinned. From the west he went to the east, as far as the Sepik 
and even farther He gave his goods to all the people living in the districts 
through which he passed, as for instance, weapons, ornaments, plantations, 
singsings, Pa rah, etc. The introduction of bananas, vegetables and bread-fruit 
are attributed to him. Tenal-Pisin returned from the east, and on his way 
westw-ard he distributed sago on the Sepik. in hlatapau, Suein, Ulau, Jak-umul, 
Malol-Arop and Sissanot). 

According to a myth of Ulau, Jakumul, and Suein, a being called Pakuk 
is said to have created everything, including the sago and the Parak*). 
The Nor Papua know a being called Jabar, who created eveiything, and 
a man Kaboamnik is credited with the creation of ail the islands»), 
but nothing more is recorded about these beings. 

P. O. Meter, to whom w'c owe most of the information regarding the 
Wunekau brothers, has taken great pain to show “that in reality the elder 
Wunekau brother is the sun. and the younger brother in the west, the 
moon ; thus in some places the word meaning *^sun'’ is occasionally used 
to designate Wunekau, but Meyer himself adds; “Der Name Wunekau 
kam woht spater zum Namcn fur “Sonne" hinru"; the younger brother, 
according to his reasoning, U the moon, because he brought the bow, 
"since the bent bow is in some way the symbol of the moon, particularly 
of its first or last quarter". Also Tenal-Pisin, who introduced the sago and, 
according to one version, was himself sago, i$ in Mevf.r's judgment 
associated with the moon, "since he was white and bright like sago, and 
in the Aitape rhstrict the sago has some relation to the moon; according to 
the myth of the origin of the moon, the moon was formerly light bright 
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sago which, by the sun or Wunekau, was taken to the sky and Insialled as 
moon*^ 0- W, Sciti^iDT has cotisidcrcd "'Wonekau*' of the Schouten 
Island Karesau, as a ‘"Supreme Being'"‘J). 

Now, for reasons which we shall set forth presently^ Wunckau is neither 
a “Supreme Being"* nor a sun-god, nor a moon-godt but a representative of 
the stone-using immigrants, it certainly cannot be denied that the $itu and 
the moon are considered of some importance in this coastal region, and we 
shall discuss this problem Tater at greater length. It will, however, be seen 
that in West New Guinea, i-e. the very area were no trace of the stone-using 
immigrants is to be found, a certain importance is attached to the sun and 
moon. Some associations with the sun and moon are to be found also in an 
analogous myth of the Admiralty Islands. It is therefore quite possible that 
the Wunckau brothers were in some way connected with the heavenly 
bodies, but this dots not solve the question whether this association is of 
a primary or sccondaiy nature. It must moreover be borne in mind that 
most of the analogous myths Ln Melanesia make no mention of any associa¬ 
tion with the heavenly bodies. We shall revert to this problem later on. 

Mever himself records that the Wunekau myths originally came from 
the east, viz. from the Schouten Islands Koil and Wogeo^ It is said that 
the two Wunekau brothers fought there; the elder defeated the younger, 
who then went to the west s), MsvER docs not say why they quarrelled, 
but since the stoiy of the Wunekau brothers corresponds in all essentials 
to the stories of the two antagonistic brothers of the stone-using immigrants, 
in which adultery^ with the brother's wdfe is the cause of the separatECpn of the 
brothers, it is natural to infer that this was also so in the case of the 
Wunekau brothers. This account of adultery has actually been found in 
Wogeo in the stoiy of the stone-using nanarang Mafofo and his "friend'^ 
Wonka, and I have no doubt whatever that the adulterer "Wonka" of 
Wogeo IS none other than ^‘Wonekau^* of the neighbouring Karesau Island, 
and Wunekau of the w^estem coastal districts. Furthermore* a Tundeo myth 
relates the quarrel of two brothers caused by the adultery of one of the 
brothers with the wife of the other. During a fishing expedition together, 
the deceived brother in revenge sets the adulterer on a drifting tree and goes 
away in his canoe. The adulterer brother is picked up by a drifting reef, 
and brought back to Tumico, where the brothers fight again, but neither 
is victorious. Henceforth the Ataleo reef lies on the w'est side of Tumleo; 
two holes in this reef are said to be the footprints of the adulterer 
brother^). Although a ftw' details of this story differ from the analogous 
lit Dries of adultery of the antagonistjc brothers, it Is, however, significant 


I) Mev£k S6] 27 f, 34-SS, 45 , 427^ 440 f, 530, 535. It mlghi, however, te adHed that 
in the Tuodeo vei^ian of this myth 1% h spirit of the Evil Woman* which 
rtrrics the TfiDOn to the sky. Schulte Wt 41. 2) Schmipt KS US, 531 ID5* Note 
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that the origin of the reeft or at least its position^ is associated with one of 
these brothers, and it is furlhcrmore remarkabic that the thcnie of the foot¬ 
prints left behind fcy almost every stone-using hero in Melanesia, also 
appears afTitin. It cannot, as far as I can see, be definitely shown that these 
two brothers are identical with the two Wunekau brothers, but this story 
shows nevertheless that in this area too, the theme of adultery belongs 
probably to the set of myths of the stone-using immigTants. Besides this 
theme of the quarrd, causing the brothers' separation,—a typical incident 
with the antagonistic slone-usitig brothers—the Wunekau brothers have the 
following characteristics of the stone-using immigrants; They are culture 
heroes ivho introduced many things and particularly many food plants, and 
they are physlographica] shapers. {It is a significant detail that in creating 
the river w'hich was to separate them they used a wooden sword. In the same 
way, in the analogous story of Taurama and Keaiira of Motu. Taurama 
struck two hills asunder with a wooden sword,) It is furthermore significant 
that, acwrding to several versions, their mother is a snake which had been 
dain, since this agrees with the numerous snake stories of the stone-using 
immigrants. Not only does the association with Europeans appear here again, 
but the brother who wanders eastw-ards is expressly said to be light-skinned, 
like the many other sEoue-osing inunigrants; and that the brothers went 
to the Europeans, shows that finally they departed from the world known 
to the natives, like almost all the other stone-using culure heroes of 
Melanesia. 


The following data will show that not only does the storj' of the an¬ 
tagonistic brothers occur in this region, but also many other themes be¬ 
longing to the great cycle of myths, of the stone-using immigrants. 

According to an Ali Island myth, there was once a spring on the island 
which contained sea water. This spring belonged to Wunekau and had also 
oeen by him. Once a child wished lo ste ihe spring; his grBU dm other, 
giving in to his continual entreaties showed it to him. This made Wune- 
kau ve^' ang^, and the water in the spring began to rise until the sea was 
created ). This myth shows that Wunekau was the proprietor and the 
maker of the spring from which he created the sea, In this he agrees with 
many other stone-using culture heroes of Melanesia whom we have likewise 
seen to be the proprietors of the springs from which the sea originated or 
who were closely associated with the often rcairring woman who created the 
sea from this spring or in some other way. The following myth of the 
neighbouring Tumi®, agrees more with this latter version. It runs as 
fol^ws: A woman called Trigian had two sons whose names were Buguti 
and Bugatai, This woman, who had the gift of changing herself into a 
cassowary, caused several villages to spring up out of nothing. Once she 
cut her finger w,th a leaf and Jet the blood drip into a taro leaf; with this 
blood she prepared her food which now tasted salty, men the two brothers 
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dtSCovCTcd her Mcrct, they scolded her. Then they made p^iddlea and 
these they parted the blood. In doing so the blood rostj became oI 
blue-white col6ur, and gushed in mighty Into the pLam: thus the sea 

originated. Buguti, the elder brother, sat upon his paddle and kt it 
drift on the flood eastwards as far as Murik. Bugataip the younger brother, 
did rhe same^ but he was diiven far to the west. He landed on a small reef 
between Aitape Point and Tumleo Island, EveO’ the two brothers 
Ltirfied their heads during their voyage^ ^ new island arose in the water. 
Thus the origin of the follow’'ing islands can be explained, Ttinnleo, 

Seleo, and Angiel in the Aitape District; the two isl^s near But: Walls 
and Taraw'ain: the islands Juo. KaresauT Unai^ Kairini^ and Muschu in. 
die Boikin District. From Murik. Buguti sent a canoe to the west richly 
laden with present^ such as armletSp little purses, and mats, to inform his 
brother that he was still alive. Some time bter the same canoe came back 
with other presents such as rings, potSp feather decoratioos^ which Bugatai 
liad sent; and very soon they were able to visit each other ^). These tw^o 
brothers undoubtedly agree in their respective migrations to the east and 
ihc westp and in their creation of islands, with the Wunekau brothers, 
and it may be that they are identical with thentp although appearing under 
different names. Jt is wry probable that by the exchange of presents and 
their reciprocal visits the mj'th wishes it to be understood that these two 
brothers were responsible for starting the trading relations betw^een the two 
parts of the coastp relations, which are sliU very intensive. If this be true. 
h w^ould equate these two brothers with the stone-using immigranu Mafofo 
of Wogco> Samudulelc of Mailti. Keaura of Molti and Gere^u of the Trt^ 
briand Islands who were the fotinders of the great overseas trading expedi¬ 
tions. 

Hufnbaldt Bay: Continuing our investigation into Dutch New Guinea, still 
ftinher west along the coast, vv'c come to Humboldt Bay^ In race -) and 
language^) the Papuan type prevails among the tribes west of the Dutch 
boundary. 

On the coast of Humboldt Bay where Melanesian languages with more 
Or less Papuan dements are spoken the skin varies ffom light to dark 
brown, and the hair is frizzy. Powell^s remark that the people were ^'of 
Malayan type^' ts contested by FiNSCH who declares them to be "'pure 
Papuans''5)* Some of the earlier writers have dearly iminted out that 
neither the traders of Tidor itor those of Ceram nor any other Malayan 
traders have ever been able to extend their trading vo>ages as far as Hum^ 
boldt Bay®). The trading relations of the Tobadi people who are iKc most 

1) GWISTNII* 2»4 Wf. 2 ScHULtxr Ifit. 3) Fuedemci Z)5S. J6. ZJZ 257- 
2^. 704 321. 4]i v, u. Sanhc 7S3 326, FlUOtEfiia 2S9 19, Rav TM 320, Meto 

5(SA 74. 5) FmsciE Z3f 351, 242* 137+ v, n. Aa It 270+ Mihiia 5W 24-27, Komwc 
4as 23t; 2 1%. 6) RoStSfltfcC 743 3-t5, Mtii-izi SSI 1, 3, 7 f, Fis^ 13J, 
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active tradcn; on tlic coa»t, extend ai far east Berlin Haven, the 
reciprocal trading relations of which with Humboldl Bay have already been 
mentioned. Inland, the trading relations of the 1 'obadi extenif particularly to 
the Seniani people, and westwards they reach as far as Jamna Island t), 

No stone-work, no prehistoric remains, and no m^^oiogical themes are 
found to indicate the presence of the stone-using immigrants, Croton t$ 
worn in the hair, and casiiarina, evodia, dracaena, cordyline terminals, 
codiaeum variegatum, etc, arc also found but there is no record of any 
ritual use of these plants; 

Lake Seniamx The Seniani people, who live farther Inland, are racially 
related to the Humboldt Bay people®), but speak a Papuan language 4), 
Besides the trading relations with Humboldt Bay, the)' trade with Tanab- 
Merab Ray via the Cyclops Mountains and also with the interior. In general, 
however, the influence of the coast Is relatively but little felt ®), 

On the now uninhabiteci hills of several little islands in Lake Sentani. 
WiRZ found some large and some smaller oblong stones. Some of these 
stones were obviously worked whilst others were not. Both were of an 
elongated shape but the unworked stones were of less regular form. Big 
stone slabs were also found. On Ifar Island, Wtnz found seven of these 
stones on the highest hiW, which was covered with grass and shrubs. The 
two laigest of these stones were 3B4 cm and 370 cm long, 70 cm and 24 cm 
broad, and 24 cm and 17 cm thick; two others were 307 cm and 
296 cm long, and 59 ™ *®d 20 cm broad respectively. Some of these stones 
had been brought dowm to the shore by the people at an apparently fairly 
recent date, where they used them as piles for their houses standing in the 
Water. It was impossible to recognize any definite orientation of these stones 
on the hills, and they were in fact dispersed in an irregular manner all over 
the hills. They consisted of diabas, which is found in this re^on. Tt is 
remarkable that these stones which VViRi considers to be monoliths, were 
found only on Ifar and some of its neighbouring islands, but not on the 
other islands or in the villages of the mainland. These monoliths are 
considered as "uaropo" (spirits) and every stone bears the name of a particu¬ 
lar uaropo^). With regard to the origin of these megaliths, the natives said 

l> ScHUttJK tss 14, 16, S»1 33 f. 96. H2. v, d. Sanpc T53 179, 216. 320, 268 

277, 310 f, KoNinc 43S 264 f, 269, 4M 59S, KarccEi Ml 4J2 etc. 2) KoNtwe 43S Zt 4 
WipwANS 93S 151, 312-314. 3) Wlaz 9S7 2, Komsfi 415 272. 4)WouaSToN »TS 

325, Wiaz 966 2H 267, Wichuakk 9JS 167 f Note 4. 5) Cheesman 140 29. Wiw 

971 6Sf, 71, WiCHWAmr 938 174 Hole I, LnaENTZ SOI ,52, v, n. SaXSe 753 52, 108, 216 
3 ftZ6. 6) The stones used in maaic are also called "uaMpo" ; some U the 
megalrlhs mentioned are used in nuifiic too. It has already been mentioned that the 
use of siones in magic has nothiti^ to do wiih megaliths, but is characteristic of 
the Papuan culture. It is therefore probable that nuBicaJ practices have sob- 
lenuerAty been applied to some of these mesaliths, with which oriBinatly they had 
no conuection whatever. It is therefore significaiil that, accordiFier to the iiifpr- 
niaiion of Wiast, ibis use of megaliths for uiagioil purposes is somewhat rare 
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thal they either fell fronn the sky or came out of the ground. But it is said 
also that many of the small stones used in magic, which have nothing to do 
with megaliths, fell from the sky or came out of the ground, so that it is 
not possible to definitdy associate either of these traditions with the 
01 other kind of stones. In Ayafo there is a big circular stone slab, which 
is said to harbour a pig-uaropo. From Wire’s description it is not certain 
whether this stone can be considered as a megalith, but a tradition relates 
that the people of Fanim brought this stone first to Osei and then to Ayafo, 
when, following a big snake, they migrated to Lake Seniani i). 

Sacred Plants, In a certain rite intending to further growth, 
children are besprinkled with a croton branch; a sick person must drink 
a concoction prepared from the leaves of the croton variety "mosou”; an 
aching part of the body is rubbed with a croton or other variegated leaves t 
a corpse is decorated w'ith croton or other ornamental shrubs; during the 
filling in of a grave, a fevr old womeo shake croton branches “to express 
their grief” says Wib2, The filled'in grave is also decorated with croton 
branches. After a case of death, the relatives arc nibbed with dracaena 
leaves, whereupon they must bathe in order to remove the evil influence of 
the dead. It is definitely enjoined upon the novices to wrear, during their 
initiation, croton branches in ihdr armlets; and on other occasions croton 
and dracaena leaves are pul into the armlets as ornaments tt). 

Prehistoric objects. In Puyo, W’lRZ found a small mushroom- 
shaped stone w'ith designs carved on its rounded surface. The stone, 
the origin of which was nnknowu and which was used in magic, was 
regarded by the natives as an uaropo. WlRZ expresses the opinion that this 
was a potter's stone *), but this is not proved and seems very improbable. 
Many of the small stones used in magic w’ere believed to have fallen 
in a pot from the sky. These stones are therefore often kept in pots to-day. 
In some cases the pots which fell from the sky did not break, but in other 
cases they did, which, according to the natives, explains the existence of old 
pots and pot,sherds found in their region. Both the pots and potsherds are 
kept in a small hut near the village, and the unbroken pots as well as the 
potsherds are called uaropo; every potsherd has its own name, and the 
natives avoid touching them'*). Unfortunately, Wire ipves no further in¬ 
formation regarding these pots and potsherds, nor has he published any 
pictures of them, so that we do not k-now whether there is any difference 
between the shape, size, and decoration of this pottery, and particularly 
the method by which it was made, and the present polleiy which is made 
by modelling^). Tn these circumstances it is hnpQS<>ible to determine 
whether W'c ate confronted here with "prehistoric" pottery or not. 

1) Wntz MS 304-323. PI. XXVI fiff. 9. lO, 12, PI. XXVII fig. 11, 13. PI XXLK 
fig. to, 911 76. 9S7 2f, 972 3&-58, fig. 107-112. 2) Wniz MS 27, S0> MS 294-2H, 
320. 32Bf, M7 76 3) MS 3Zi f, fig. I. 4) Win M6 307, 316, 320 f. 971 7.3 (, M7 
26 f, W2 5ft. 5) Wiae 9M 2?7f, M7 74. 972 19. fig, 53. WiciiitANN »M 236. Schu- 
RIC Ml 82. 
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Mythological tvidtocc* With regard to slontfi used In magic, 
megaUlhs, and old pots and potsherds we have seen that the natives be¬ 
lieved these had fallen from the $ky, and that some of the magic stones and 
megaliths were said to have come from the ground i). These traditions are 
borne out by the fact that part of the present poputation believe it descends 
from people who came down from the sky, whereas others consider a 
people who came out of the giound to be their ancestors, Wia^ specifics the 
islands and villages which consider themsdve^ as beIongi% to the one or 
the other group-), but his information is somewhat inconsistent, and it 
is therefore not possible to connect definitely cither of tht!se groups of the 
present population with the people which we must consider as representa¬ 
tives of the stone-using itnmigrauts. It b significant, however, that, in 
this region where clear traces of the stone-using immigrants are disccmibict 
this tradition of sky-people appears agatn^ a people, which in the other 
parts of Melanesia we have frequently learned to be stone-using immigrants. 

The myth goes on to relate that, originally, neither the sky-people nor 
those who came out of the ground had any knoAvledge of agricniture or 
the building of houses. An old woman named Gmgoi who came to them 
from Yamhuee (sisl of Humboldt Bay), brought them the coconut palm 
and The sago fiaJm, and taught them agriculture and the building of bous^, 
after which she returned to Yamhuee and retired there into the earth 
No other deeds characteristic of the stone-using immigrants are recorded 
of this woman, nor is any thing else known about hen 

According to another tradition, the inhabitants of Osei and Ayafo, as 
well as some of the other people of the eastern part and the ejctteme west 
of the lake, briong neither to those who came down from the sky nor to the 
others w^ho came out of the earth; their home is said to be somewhere In the 
east,, in the vicinity of the Dutch boundary, on a irLountain called Fanim, 
There long ago their ancestors lived. One day, the chief's son named Taimi 
who was held in contempt by all the people, happened to meet in the bush 
a powerful snake called Yabero, which brought him on Iti back to Ijke 
Sentani in the west. The way led through Oinake, over the Tami River, to 
Sae, Mabo, Yambuce, Humboldt Bay, Nafri, and finally I^e Scnlani. 
The people followed the snake and thti$ reached Osel Island, where they 


1) The belief that ihry fell from the sky is explained by Wijut as follows: Tt 
IS very probable, he ^ays, ihat these stones omt rolled down the slopes of the 
islands to ihc shore, owing perhaps to an eimhouake; this Rave rise to the belief 
that they had fallen from the sky. Earthenware pots are also somelimes used 
as roof deeoration. as they are on the Sepik; thus, the falling of pots to the 
earth, he argues, led to the belief that they fell ffam the sky. <Wwi 30f SCf 
p,) This explanation nannot be accepted not solely because of its fiaivclc but also 
becaus^ aecordioff to the traditions related by Wiaz himself, part of ihe people 
were also to have come from the sky. and. furthermore, betause of the im- 
^Ttanee of the conception of the sky so frequently found tn Melanesia, 2^ 
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settled down. The snake subs^ucntly disappesTed in the lake. Several 
families separated later from Osci In the flrsi platen must l»observed 
that wandering snakes have frequently been Giieotmtercd in association with 
the stone'Usiog immigratits. In this ^ofy» however, the snake possesses oone 
of ihc other characteristic features of the stone-using immigrants; and in 
particular it is not described as a culture bringer. Bui, on the other hand, 
it is remarkable that this snake came from the east, as did also the female 
culture hero Gragoi. If it is borne in mind that, west of Humboldt Bay, 
neither tncgalilhs nor other vestiges of the stone-using immigrants are 
found, and further, that traces of the stone-using immigrants were found 
on the north coast of the Mandated Territory, it is incontestable that 
megaliths Can only have come to Lake Sentani from the east. \\c have 
already mentioned that th^e imniigiants from the east were reported to 
have brought a certain round stone, whidi, from the description, was not 
unquestionably megalithic in character. The fact that this stone harboured 
the pig spirit, makes it very probable, however, that it was a m^alith, and 
that it was our stone-using immigrants w'ho bronght It into this country, 
since we have seen them to be the introducers of the pig. There ts still 
another reason to believe that this migration from the east is actually a 
migration of the stone-using immigrants: it has been seen that a number of 
migrations of the stone-using immigrants of the Aitape District proceeded lU 
a east-westerly direction, the migration of the younger Wunekau brother, of 
Tenat, and Bugatai for instance, so that the east-westerly migration of the 
Sentani stone-using immigrants is but a continuation in the same direction 
of the migrations of the Aitape stone-using immigrants. If this miration 
did actually proceed along the coast as indicated by the myth, it might be 
asked why no traces of the stone-using immigrants have been found on 
this coast. It is of course possible that future investigations on the spot 
wilt reveal traces of the stone-using immigrants, but, as things stand at 
present, it is much more probable that the Melanesians w'ho later settled 
down on this coast, have overlaid and submerged any possible traces of the 
stone-using immigrants. 

In Ketar there is a large ciystal which is considered as a "lightning stone*', 
about w'hich it is said that a pi^nant woman once went out on the lake 
in her canoe to fish, when suddenly a violent tempest arose- Lightning 
struck the woman, so that she died and was buried, A few days later a boy 
came out of the grave and was brought up by the relatives of the woman. 
They called him Taitni. When Taimi grew up. he decided to take his 
revenge and, taking a great number of arrows, he climbed up an areca palm, 
which by a magic spell he caused to grow so high that it reached the sky. 
When he was in the sky, he met the lightning (Wiri) sleeping; so he killed 
ii by cutting off its head. He then descended to the earth on his areca palm 
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bringing with him the captured head. This is the pneienl crystal^). 

This story, with its ascent to the sky, so characteristic of the stone-using 
immigrants, agrees completely with the story of i^uganainoni of the Arosi 
ou San Cbristoval. who was also bom from a dead woman ; he too, to 
avenge his mother who bad been killed by a sky-spirit, ascended to the 
sky, whence, having carried out his intention, he returned to the earth. It 
has already been pointed out that this birth from a dead woman agrees 
with the Macro myth, according to which the two children of Qat's sister, 
who kill the ogre Taso, were set free after the decomposition of their 
mother’s body, and the same theme has further been found in Ulawa. The 
story of the man of Santa Cm* who fled from his father into the sky, and 
whom he returns later to kill, also belongs to this set of myths. It is 
particularly significant that the theme of the lenghtening of the tree appears 
in the present Sentani stoiy; and in many of the other analogous stories 
also the tree is an arcca palm. There is sttU another point of interest. The 
child in our present stoiy is called Taiml. Now*, Taimi is also the name of the 
man who was brought by the snake from the east to Lake Sentani. and 
w‘ho became the ancestor of a part of the Sentani people. Are these two 
Taiml identical? Wirz unfortunately docs not say. If they were, however, 
it w'ould be an additional proof that Taimi's migration was actually the 
migration of the stone^using immigrants who came to this region. 

Before continuing our investigation in the other parts of Dutch New 
Guinea and the interior of this hig island, we shall examine the question 
indicated In our discussion on Wogeo, viz. whether we are justified in 
holding that the stone-using imm'^rants, in their migration to New Guinea, 
came from the Admiralty Islands, For this purpose we must now turn 
our attention to the Admlialtr Islands, 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS 

These islands, as is well known, are Inhabited by three groups: the Usiai, 
the Mantankor, and the Manus. The Usial, who live mostly on the main 
island, arc generally considered as the aborigines of the group, apart from 
a group of short people who seem to have existed here. The Mantankor 
particularly inhabit the islands off the north coast of the main island, and 
Pak, Tong, part of Lauibutjo Island, Lou, Poam. Paluan, etc. further to 
the east. The Manus inhabit the southern coast of the main island and the 
islands off this coast. Since, however, the tribes have mingled considerably , 
the division into three different groups has been questioned by several 
students, who have emphasized the common tiaits of all these groups. In 
any case, it is certain that wx are faced with a very mixed people. Both 
the Usiai and Manus are dark-skinnetl, exixpt for some mingling of the 
Usiai with lighter skinned elements, as for instance In Lukus village. On the 
other hand, there are also some phy.sical resemblances between the Mantan- 
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koT a^d the Manus. On the casiem coast, the Mantankor are smaller than the 
Manus and have nairnwer noses than the Manus and Osiai, but on the 
islands off the northern coast of the main island, e.g. Son, Harangan, 
Poaam and part of Pak, and Lambut)o, as well as in Kares the arched 
Papuan nose is found. These characteristics are borne out by the fact that on 
the easiem coast the Mantankor have lighter skin and siratghter hair, Thus 
on Paluan Poam, and Lon the skin is yellowish "reminding one of Souihem 
Chinese" with high cheek bones and with hair varying from ensp 
or siraighu Siititbr typ^s ar€ also found, though less freijuetitly, m slaiay 
Bav, Pak, and Lambutjo, Epicanthus is found on Paluan, Poani, Lambutjo, 
and Pak, Buhler has deemed It necessary to single out the Paluan, Foam, 
and Lou as a special group of the Mantankor which he calls the a uan 
people". But also in Sori, where the skin is very dark, young people were 
even "quite light yellowish brown", in Mares Bay on the northern coasi 
of the main island' a case of straight hair was found, and on House Island 
also w'ayy hair occurred as well as woolly hair ^). 

^\'hcreas ihc Usiai are considered as the aborigines *), the Manus are 
recent Melanesian immigrants who, according to Pabkinson, w'ilhout doubt 
came across from Sew Guinea". Rivers, who is of the same opinion, 
identifies the Manus with his "betel-people", who here Introduced betel 
chewing^). The Mantankor, whom we have seen to be light-skinned, mon- 
goloid. and straight-haired, according to Parkinson, came from Micro¬ 
nesia , 

From the fact that the use of kava in the Admiralty Islands occurs only 
on Lou. Poam, and Paluan. inhabited, as mentioned, by the Mantankor. 
Rivers has drawn the conclusion that the Mantankor correspond to his 
"kava-people" ®). This isolated occurrence of the kava in these three 
islands and not In the whole of the Mantankor area, is considered by 
Buhler as a reason for distinguishing this group as his Paluan people . 
The.se, he considers, are the most recent immigrants in the Admiralty 
Islands, who came even later than the Manus, so that, according to him, 
the chronological sequence of the different groups is a follows: Usiai, 
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Kiantankor, ^faJ 1 us. PaJtian, (he klter* in bis view, being the iniraducers 
of kava^). Although there i$ justiftcation for sttigling out the 'TaJtmn'" 
pt^ople, this group could only be of more recent date than the Manus if, 
contraiy to BRuler's opinion, they would not behmg to the Mantankor; for, 
the opinion generally hdd is that ihe Mantankor are older than the Manus^ 
On the other hand, Pduan^ Poam and IrOu are inhabited by Mantankor 
only, except for a few rentnanls of the U$iai on Paluan and I-ou, Therefore 
it geems to me most logkaJ to infer that precisely because the "'Paluan*' 
people were a small and very recent group of immigrants, their influence 
has made itself fek littSc in race and general culture. The fact that kava 
occurs in these three islands only, seems to give particular strength to 
BuHl.En"s view that its introduction i$ very recent; for if it ivertr of an 
earlier date it would certainly have spread over the whole archipelago, 
owing 10 the extremely Intensive trading relations w^hich have actually 
brought about a relative uniformity in the culture of the whole archipelago. 
On the other hand, if, as Rivers supposed, ihe Mantankor were identical 
with his '*tava-people^' it w^ould be impossible to explain the remarkable 
restriction of the xise of kava to these three i^Jands^ since, as we have seen, 
the Mantankor are much more widely distributed in the archipelago. In 
these circuifistances, I am of the opinion that Buhi^er i$ quite right in con¬ 
sidering the Pa Juan" people who rntrodticed the kava as a special group 
of very recent immigrants, the only difference in my view being that they 
have nothing to do with the Mantankor We shall revert to the problem 
of kava in Melanesia later on. 

No unanimity exists with regard to the languages. Whereas Parki?;son 
and Tuurnw'alo consider the Usiai and Mantankor languages as non- 
hfcLauesianp FRiEOESict expresses the opinon that all three languages are 
Melanesian^ and that the language of the TJsiai and Mantankor were so 
closely connected that in reality they were but one language. BCuiler also 
has emphasized the great similanty of all three groups in their general 
culture, socb] organization, and language, but he thinks that this unifonnity 
has been brought about by the verj^ intensive trading relations. ZoLLEs and 
Rav have pointed out the great number of Melanesian words, but this of 
course is not a solution of the problem, and Neveruakn has rightly 
remarked that the grammatical material at hand is still very scanty. Moeelev 
has drawn attention to the identity of many Admiralty Islands words with 
those of Yap Island, and, what is even much more important, to the identical 
method of counting j this latter fact, according to him, cannot be explained 
merely by occasional drifts, but must be due to a real contact of culture 2). 
Trading nrlations are actually so inUmsive that almost all the points of this 
area are in more or less direct connection. Other trading relations exist with 
Agomes and Ninigo, and canoes going to the Purdy Islands were often 
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driven out of iheir course and reached New Hanover, St. Matthias, Ninigo, 
.►\goiTie3i, and the Schouten Islands; this must have led to more re|;ular 
relations with some of these regions. Thus, on Jacquinot Island in the 
Schouten Group, Pahkinsok met people from the Admiialty Islands who 
remained there six months living in harmony with the people t). 

In the Admiralty Islands, modelling of the skull is practised 2 ), a custom, 
which in Maickula has been seen to be connected with the stone-using 
immigrants, and the importance of which we shall point out when we deal 
again with New' Guinea, 

On Paluan, and occasionally also on Poam, houses are surrounded by a 
low stone wall. On L>ou Island there is in front of each house a small 
rectangular courtyard surrounded by larger stones. On Harangan Island 
off the oothem coast, a village surroimdcd by a stone wall was found *), 
Whereas in the other Admiralty Islands gardens arc surrounded by wooden 
fences, on Foam Island they are surrounded by stone walls ■*). 

Of the Manus, Fortune mentions certain platforms built uji of coral 
rubble taken from the reef. These platforms are flat and arc for the 
ceretnonies connected with the exchange of w'callh when many persons are 
involved. The platforms arc called araheu. Actually all public events of 
importance are held on the arakeu. The ranking families have hereditary 
rights to house sites near which an arakcu is built B). %Vhether these stone 
platforms are actually limited to the Manus, and w'hether th^ correspond to 
the circular stone platforms of North-cast New Guinea, from w'herc they 
may have been adopted and introduced by the Manus, is left for future 
investigation. 

If we except this latter information, it is evident that stone-work occurs 
only in the area inhabited by the Mantankor. The more frequent occurrence 
of stone-work on Paluan, Poam, and Lou, where the isolated use of kava 
is encountered, might at first sight give some strength to Rtveas' view 
that the megalithtc people form part of the kava-pcople. The following 
data, still more than the occurrence of mcgalithic stone-work, w'ill, how¬ 
ever, show that the traces of the stone-using immigrants are by no means 
limited to these islands. The simullanous occurrence of stone-work and 
kava on Paluan, Poam, and Lou is therefore mere coincidence. 

Sacred Plants. It is vety much to be regretted that many of the 
records regarding the use of sacred plants give no detailed indications of 
the localities hut speak of the “Admiralty Islands" in general. Croton, 
dracaena, and cordyline (drio) are planted as ornamental shrubs in the 
villages. .A, protective poW'Cr against malignant spirits of the dead is at¬ 
tributed to the cordyitne; therefore it is planted near the doors of the 
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houses and ntar gniv€$i). Croloti arg put into armlets, not only 

because of thetr Colour bul also becaitse of tbeir power to protect against 
rnali^ant spirhs of the dead; dracaena leaver are worn in the hair. The 
power of protection is also the reason for the use of these plants for other 
purposes; thus the affected part of the body is touched with a bunch of 
dracaenas, and before a feast, the master of the feast niu$i dance on the 
feasting ground with a bunch of dracaena leaves. During the initiation of 
young warriors of the Manus, the master of cereinQuics holds a hunch of 
dracaenas in his hands. A gordytine is used In exorcising black magic, and 
in the ritual which precedes the fina] disposal of a skuJI, the skull is beaten 
with dracaena leaves. Dracaena leaves are fastened on a certain house of 
Poam Island which plays a part in black magic; dracaenas ate also planted 
about the houses in Xarcs Bay on the north-west coast of the main island 

Nothwiihstandidg the frequent lack of precision regarding the localities, 
these data show that the use of sacred plants occurs with the Mantankor 
and Manus. Whether this use was originally confined to one group only, 
and was conferred upon the other by the intensive relations which exist 
in the archipelagOp or whether the Manus have acquired the \m of sacred 
plants from New^ Guinea, cannot be decided from the information quoted. 

The follow^ing information is of particular interests In front of the 
men's house of Pue village on Lou Island, there was an enclosure con¬ 
sisting of small stakes put into the ground close togetherj surrounding a 
small bed of ornamental shrubs; between the houses, croton and dracaenas 
w*ere planted ^). This enclosure is certainly similar to the ’"Zierhugel"' w htch 
we shall come across at many places on New Guinea and w^hich is a charac¬ 
teristic trait of the cultures Influenccrd by the stonc-iising immigrants; in 
New Guinea, the enclosure is always to be found in front of the men's 
house. Although the stone-work of the Admiralty^ Islajids ia rather scanty, 
and it is difficult accordingly to show its connection with New Guinea, 
this enclosure highly favours such a cxinnection. It is furthermore stgnlf[cant 
that such an enclosure was found in Pue village on Lou Island^ since 
this island, as we have already seen, is inhabited by Mantankor^ and since 
stone-work in front of the houses was also found there^ J do not know 
whether these enclosures arc more widely known in the Admiralty Islands. 

P r c h j s t or i c objects. Slone mortars were found on the main 
island -* ) which corre.spond completely to those of New Guinea and the other 
parts of Melanesia. 

It is common knowledge that the ^jjical weapons of the whole group are 
spears and daggers with heads of obsidian. This substance is found on 
PoaiUp Monk, and particularly on Lou Island, where the quanes are still 
visible to-day. The working of this stone was formerly known bevond the 
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places where these quarries are situated, for itistance, iu Loniu and Bubj. 
It is highly significant that, afkart from Monk, all these places are in¬ 
habited by Mantankor. BOftLEK has duly drawn attcniton to these facts> 
saying; '*The fact that sixty years ago the weapons were tdadvdy rare in 
the north of the group, indicates that they have spread from the south. Thtis^ 
particularly Lou^ and perhaps also Poam and Moiik„ can be considered as 
the home of this element of the culture. These islands are for the most pan 
situated in the area of the Pal nan people. It seems improbable, however, 
that they brought the technique w\th them; one is much more inclined to 
attribute this technique to the Mantankor, who were able to procure the 
material only in the south, but who nevertheless knew how lo work it at 
other places too. This view* is, however, not linah for in the interior of the 
main island I received peculiar tools, a big hook of obsidian and a flat 
rounded flake... of the same material^ which had been unearthed during the 
clearing of the groimd and for w^hich the natives w^ene unable to furnish 
any explanation. Therefore the>' must be considered as prehistoric. Now, 
although H b by no means certain that there is any rcblion between them 
and the present-day obsidian tools, the passibility that this i$ so does 
nevertheless exist” i). This b borne out by the fact that among the recent 
types of obsidian spear heads, there is a rare blade which originally was 
perhaps not intended to be used as a spear head; this blade is semi-circular, 
axe-like and has a tang-ltke ciongatkMi 2 )* Buhler has pointed out 
that this blade agrees completely with the obsidian blade found in the 
Yodda Valley, and considered by Seligman as an axe„ It will be remem¬ 
bered that ow'ing to the identity, both in shape and technique of this blade 
with the obsidian blades of ^ster Island, Seligman has maintained the 
existence of a definite relationship betw^een both these finds, and has 
considered the Yodda axe as a relic of the ancestors of the Pohmesiaits 
who, on their ivay to Polynesia, passed through Melanesia. Fiksch and 
Nevermann have compared the recent Admiralty battle axes of obsidian 
ivith the obsidian axe of the Yodda Valley ^). BOwler also is of opinion 
that there is actually an affinity betw'een all these finds This is all the 
more probable* since the hght-skinned Mantankor* whom Buiileh considers 
as the makers of the recent obsidian implements, are, according to our con¬ 
clusion, the descendants of the stone-using immigrants in this region; and 
these latter are precisely the people who, in the other parts of Melanesia, 
are restponsible for the existence of the analogous prehistoric objrets. 

Mythological evidence. Our opinion that the Adminilty Islands 
were influenced by the light-skinned stone-using immigrants^ is confirmed 
by the mythology in tvhich many of the themes are found w^hidi we have 
seen to be associated w'ith the stone-using immigrants. Thus the probability 
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of the megalithic culture having come to New Guinea from the Admiralty 
IsJajids is sLill fuiihar strtTiglhaied* 

To-day, iiiost of the myths are common to all the Admiralty Islands, 
which, in view, of the close contact of all three ethnic groups and the ca^ 
irajismt&ston of myths, is not astonishing; on the basis of the local data it is 
therefore difficult to-day to determine to which of these three groups each 
myth originally belonged. 

It is believed that before the creation of the land, only the sea existed. 
According to one legend the snake (majai) caused the reefs to rise thus 
crating the land. Then it created the first human couple, Nimei and 
Niwong, the trees and food. According to another story i). Nimei 
and Nilvong created the land, the food plants and trees, the sun and moon, 
and the people, Parkinsos records that Ximei and his wife Niwong 
originally came from afar in a canoe over the sea. 

■According to a myth gctierally known in all the Admiralty Islands, two 
sons of Nimei and Niwong xvanted to increase the height of Mt. Pounda, 
in the interior of the main island, so that It might reach the sky. In order to 
enable them to ascend into the sky. They carried big blocks of rock to the 
summit of the mountain and heaped them one upon another. The snake 
'Moat' which lived on the mountain ordered one of the brothers to work 
for It, however, but the other it permitted to continue heaping up stones. 
This made the stone carrier so angty, that he took a big rock and threw 
It to the ground near Papitalai. The rock cut through the land, so that the 
^ penetrated thus creating the Poauai channel, and separating the two 
brothers According to another version, also generally known in the Ad¬ 
miralty Islands, one of the brothers kicked down the stone heap of the 
other causing a quarrel to spring up between them. This led to their separa- 
bon by the creation of the channel effected in the manner indicated. 
Hence one brother was on one side, and the other with the snake "Moat" on 
the opposite side of the channel. These two brothers, apart from their big 
stature, arc pirtured as being quite human-like *). 

In these stories we arc againconfronted with a culture-bringing snake, as in 
the many other cases where the association with the stone-using immigrants 
^s quite evident; but nothing else is recorded regarding this snake. That 
the characters of this myth are actually representatives of the stone-using 
immigiants foUows from the fact that Nimei and Niwong. the cultun^ 
bnngcrs in the second version, came over the sea, that they are the parents 
of two sons who attempted to ascend to the sky, that these two brothers 
owing to a quarrel, separate, that one of the brothers by his creation of the 
channel is a physiograpbtcal shaper, and that on their separation they went 
away in different directions. This impression is further strengthened bv the 
association of these brothers with the snake "Moat", which itsdf is a typical 
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culture fringer of the stone-usitig immigrants^ as rbc following myth 
will show. 

According lo the legend generally known in Ehc Admiralty Islands^ this 
$nake “'Moat" (also called "Mat"* or '*Muat'*) had In its belly the food 
plants taro, bananas, sugar cancp yams, coconuts> areca nuts, and also fire 
and pots. The snake bade the people go dowm into its throat and fetch all 
these things r this they did. According to one version, it was one of the 
brothers previously mentioiied ivhom the snake commanded to fetch all these 
things from its beUy, which he did. In this way all the food plants, 
fire, and potter)* were introduced by the snake. This snake ''Moat*^ w^hichp 
it has been seen, lived on the mountain in the interior of the island^ was 
said to have come ^Trom somewhere abroad*'. The snake came to the inain 
island and to the many other islands where it introduced all these ihingSp 
after which it left the Admiralty Islands, The reason for this dcpanure 
differs according to the versions: tn one. it is said that the snake left be¬ 
cause tbe people aUo took the red taro out of its belly, which it had ex¬ 
pressly forbidden them to do as this would cause its death; according to 
another version^ the snake lefti since they tore out one of its caudal ver¬ 
tebrae which they planted, and from which a certain tree sprang up; or it 
is saJd that the snake left because they offended it^ or for some other 
reasons. After its departure* the snake went lo the mythical island Jap. 

This country, according to is said to lie to the south or south-east 

of the Admi ralty Islands “'i.e. in the area of J<ew Hanover^ New Ireland^ New 
Britain and the Solomons''On the other hand^ it is thought to be in the 
east* since in one of the myths the sun goes to Jap Island via Pak* Tongp 
and Nauna, and shines on jap before even rising in the Admiralty Islands 
Thuhnwald 3), however* says that Jap Island is in the w'esL For these 
reasons nothing definite be said regarding the situation of this mythical 
Island Jap. One thing only is srertain, that it Ls not the Yap of the Carolines 
w^hich is meant- According to the myth, the inhabitants of this mythical 
Jap Island are light-skinned people, and arc compared by the Admiralty 
Islanders to the Polynesiatis and the white men. But they are not in the 
least spirit-like* and are sls much human beings as are the Admiralty Island¬ 
ers* though with fairer skiUp a different language and another and more 
highly developed culture, h is matnuined that thdr ancestors are the same 
as those of the Admiralty Islanders themsdves: that they formerly spoke 
the same language until a dispute led to the language hecoming different 

The identity' of this culture-bringer snake wuth the many analogous snakes 
of the stone-using immigrants is so evident that it need not he emphasised 
any further. From the fact that the snake came froin "'abroad'" it is evident 
that we are confronted with an immigrating culture. Like the other analo¬ 
gous snakes, this snake lived on a mountain in the interior of the country 
and, like them, migrated from place to place introducing food plants and 
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also pottery, Moreover, it has this in conimon with the other culture-bringing 
snakes and the stonc-tising immigrants, that it finatty departed from the 
world as then known to the natives. As the myth says that the ancestors 
and the language of the light-skinned Jap people were the same as those 
of the Admiralty Islands, it is natural to conclude that the ancestors of the 
Admiralty Islanders were also light-skinned. We have recognized these 
ancestors of the Admiralty Islanders who migrated to Jap as representatives 
of^ the stone-using immigrants, and it follows therefore that these stone- 
using ancestors of the Admiralty Islanders must have been light-skinned. 
jMthough not expressly stated in the myihs of the Admiralty Islands, this 
view is most strongly supported by the actual conditions: for that stratum 
of the population which is related to the mcgalilhic culture—the Mantankor 
- actually Ixghl-skinncd, and is in fact the only light-skinned group known 
in the archipelago. 

It is well known that immigrants in primitive as well as tn dvilizeil 
societies frequently name their new dwelling places after their original 
home; thus WiRi was able to trace the migrations of the Majo Maiind 
owing to the frequent occurrence of the village name “Majo", and Ouvea 
Island of the Loyalty Group is so called after Ouvea or Wallis Island, the 
home of its Polynesian immigrants; there are moreover other similar 
examples in Melanesia and elsewhere, N^ow. although the position of the 
mythical Jap is by no means certain, it is according to our premises, natural 
lo suppose that the light-skinned, and probably stone-using people of the 
mythical Jap passed through or came from Yap in the Carolines. Such 
an origin of the mt^iihic culture of Nevv Guinea and the rest of Melanesia 
would entirely be m accord with the racial characteristics and the abundance 
of megaliths in the Carolines as well as with the fact that artificial islands 
were encountered at Ponape Island. There is still another argument in favour 
of this view, viz. the introduction of pottery. It has frequenly been seen 
from the mythological evidence and also from the actual finds that the intro¬ 
duction of the coiled pottery is due to the stone-using immigrants - and also 
in our present myth the introduction of pottery is attrihuted to the mcgalithtc 
cdture-bringer snake, although the myth makes no mention of the technique 
of this pottery. Xow. in the manufacture of the present-day pottery of the 
Admiralty Islands, both the modelling technique, as well as the coiling method 
are used i ), Schuhio has dearly shown that, in the whole of Melanesia, the 
modelling technique is definilcly Melanesian; and since in the Admiralty 
Islands both ethnic elements—the hleianesian Manus and the stono^using 
immi^ants, not to mentis also the oin-iously Melanesian "Taluan-people" 
—exist, wc arc justified in attributing the modelling method to the Marius, 
and the coiling method to the stone-using immigrants. The opinion that the 
ston^udng immigrants of the Admiralty Islands came from Yap Island 
in the Carolines, is particularly bomc out by the fact that in Micronesia 
coiled potte ry- occurs precisely on Palau and Yap a). Also on many of the 
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Marianas islands wJwrc pottery is not made to-day, a great number of prt“ 
historic potsherds were excavated, but the technique could not be deter¬ 
mined from the sherds. However* on Guam blandp L. Thompmn found a 
prehistoric burial um about J feet below the surface of the ground *'in an 
Inverted position and covering bunian remains and artifacts" *) thus entirely 
corresponding to the type of pot-burial which, in the entire area of Mel* 
anesia, we have attributed to the megalithic culture. Unfortunately, the 
position of the skeletal material has not been reported- But Thompsos makes 
the very important remark that the implements found in the um are similar 
IQ those which have been found in monument (latte) sites, so that here 
again one would be indiued to ccmnect this pot-burial w^kh that culture 
which is responsible for the erection of stone monuments in Micronesia. 
Excavations made by Kubary and Holst on Ponape Island furnished no 
potsherds^), but in the Frankfort Museum^ ScKUittG found a reddish 
potsherd which, together with axe blades of stone and a spear head of 
obsidianp had been unearthed from the kings' graves. ScTHualo has 
pointed out that such a single potsherd could of course be trade ware, and 
need not necessarily point to indigenous pottery. It is highly significant^ 
however, that this potsherd was found together with a spear head of ob¬ 
sidian such as Ore found in $uch quantity in the Admiralty Islands, and 
further, that these objects were exeaxated from the kings' graves. Attention 
must furthermore be drawn to the fact that stqne mortars and stone pestle$ 
have been found in various islands of the Marianas and Carolines a fact^ 
which furnishes additional support fur the opinion that the stone-using 
immigrants came to Melanesia from the Carolines, 

Another myth, which is also commonly known by al] the Admiraltj^ Is¬ 
landers^ tells of a man called Muan^ who wanted to bring in his canoe alt 
the elements of culture from Lokomo to the Admiralty Islands. In a storm, 
ht was forced to throw ballast overboard, so that he arrived in the Ad¬ 
miralty Islands with only the pig,, dog, lafu, cocoutii^ j^ams^ and bananas, 
whereas the other things he had on board were lost ®). Although 
nothing else is recorded of this man^ it is remark^le that the intiuduction of 
the coconut and the other food plants took place at the same lime as that 
of the pig, and that all these things were brought by foreign immigrants 
who came from over the sea. 

The following myth is recorded by Meier as a Manus myth: Sun and 
moon were brothers. Each of them had married thirty women* One 
day the moon deceived the sun^ saying that he ivas ill. He therefore remained 
at home whilst the people of the sun and the moon went fishing- When the 
moon was alone, he seduced one of the wives of the sun, but w'as unable 
to deliver himself from the act. In this situation they were both found by 
the sun. Thu sun, very angry* took its people and wuth theiii went away 


\} TuoMPsoee M4ii ^ f, 40, b 24, 26, 31. 2) SatutLtt-KMAVsL BZS 2^3, quoted 
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in its canoe takifif sorc^ sand of the shore along. They wcsii lo Pak, Tong^ 
and Towi, hul nowhere did the sun want to stay and ordered the people to 
continue paddlings Thus they Came to the opcfi sea where no more land 
wa$ to be seen. Here the sun washed to remain. They poured the sand 
of the shore into the sea and from this onginaled Naima bland. Here the 
sun left its phcople and went for wer to Jap [stand. (The eastern and sotith- 
ea-dem direction of this migraLion makes it probable that its further stage, 
the mythical Jap. was also in the same direction.) Later the moan delivered 
hinisdf from the woman. Had he not commiUed this deed, the sun and moon 
would both rise in the cast; but they separated, and the sun now rises in 
the east, and the new moon In the west ^), 

Tt is immediately apparent that in this story we are again confronted 
with the two amagonistic brothers, and that the theme of adultery with the 
brother's wife appears in exactly the same manner as in the many other 
analogous myths. It is of the utnKist interest that in this stoiy the artificial 
creation of islands occurs again in all its dearness. The separation of the two 
antagonistic brothers, the one going to the east and the other to the west, 
has also been found in the analogous myths of the Monumbo, in the myths 
of the Wunekau brothers of the tveslem part of the north coast of the 
Mandated Territoty\ in the myths of the two brothers of Tumlco, etc. The 
fact that in this story the mythical Jap Island is again the ultimate goal of 
the hero as it was for the culture^bringing snake, gives further strength to 
the view that both these myths are genetically related. It has been seen that 
P. Or Mever attempted to interpret the Wunekau brothers as sun and 
moon; in our present story the two anlagonistic brothers are actually 
called sun and moon. It must, however, be remembered that in the rest 
of Melanesia these myths are usually not associated with the heavenly 
bodies. It is therefore most probable that in the Admiralty Islands we are 
faced with a secondar)’’^ association of the tw^o antagonistic brothers and 
astral conceptions. 

According to a tradition of the Mantankor of Ndrombul, a certain w'oinan 
w’ho had been brought to '^Jap" Island, is said to have conceived from 
the sun: she gave birth to a child from whom descend ^‘aJl the people the 
Jap and the Mantis*'who arc thus childroo of the sun. But again the 
question arises, whether this "'sun"' is not only a synonym for one of the 
brother? mentioned above. P* J* Meier, who records this myth, does not sayi 
since he considers this brother as being identical with the sun, if our sug¬ 
gestion were true, we would simply be faced with a stone-using creator of 
the population, as in the many other stories of the stoncausing immigrantSiK 
and hb identification wdth the sun would be just as questionable as it is in 
the version of the two brothers ^J. 

The theme of groups of brothers appears furthermore in the following 


1) Mora S4S m, Ncjtoianw WS 3?1. 2) Mocp 545 €0B 3?]. 
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very ctiaracterislic myths. The myth which follows is recorded by Meier as 
a Manus myth: Ten brothers were living together; their Father was dead, 
bat their mother lived with thenL When the brothers went for loixlp they 
never ^ave iheir mother anythingp but ate it alone: only the youngest gave 
food to his mother. Once the mother said to the youiigesE son: to-morrow 
I am going to die, bun^ me m your house and after three days an areca 
palm will spring up from my head; the palm will bear ten fruits, nine 
ripe and one unripe. The nine ripe give to your brothers, but the unripe 
take yourself. Eveiything happened as the mother said, and the youngest 
brother did as he had been told. S^ow, the nine ripe fruits changed Into 
nine old and hideous w'omen. but his nm became a young and beautiiu! 
woman. So the nine brothers decided to outwit the youngest brother in order 
to take his wife. Together they went fishing, and when they saw a shell in 
the sea^ they ordered him to dive for it. When he was deep Ln the w'ater, 
they went away in their canoes and began to look for the woman. But she 
}iad changed again into an areta nuL hanging on the palm,, so that they were 
unable to find her. She watted for her husband, and when he came back 
she descended from the palm and changed again into a woman. The youngest 
brother reproached his elders; ihcn,^ together with his wife he dimbed the 
areca palm saying: mother, grow into the sky. This happened and the two 
went into the sky i). 

In this myth we are again confronted with a group Ot brothers; their 
number is ten, as In some of the analogous stories of the stone-using im- 
TTiigrants. The origin of the areca palm from a head appears here again: this 
i? an incident which happened mostly in connection with the coconut palm 
(this version occurs here too). The brothers envy thdr youngest brother 
his beautiful wife, as did also the brothers of Qat, Ambat, and the many 
other stonemsing immigrants: we might also recall the analogous story 
of the Kai of the Saltelberg where the rattan-tree-women of the brothers 
are hideous^ because the youngest brother lets the fruits fall froni the top 
of the tree, whereas mth his own fruit he descends cautiously from the tree, 
so that his wdfe is beautiful. And again, the attempted killing by means 
of the giant clam, occurs in the present story, as does also the growing 
of the tree by which ascension to the sky is effected, 

Tn this connection the following Story which PARKi?fsON records 
from the "Admiralty Islands"^ is of interest: Ten fruits wens in their 
husks on a treei But al nightfall they fell out of their husks to the 
ground, changed into women and bathed in the sea. A man who w^as 
passing saw' the bathing women, whose bodies w'ere light-skinned like that 
of albinos: he persuaded them to come near, telling them that he wished 
to marry^ them. Nine of the women agreed, but the tenth refused, slipped 
Into her husk and again become a fniit^). This slnry looks very mudi like 
a variation of the episode of the ten women in the preceding story of the 
ten brothers. It b therefore of great interest that these women are here 
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described as being lighl-skinned. In these cireumstances it is perhaps per¬ 
missible to dombl that the story of the ten brothers is a story of the 
Mi^nus only. 

The followidg sfoir is recorded from Lam but jo Island^ which is 
inhabited by Manus, Mantankor^ and probahty also a few Usiaf. Five 
brothers, one of whom had originated from the fruit of a mango^ were 
left alone by their parents; they met an ogre who wanted to eat them. 
They spent the night hidden under the roof. To dbinguish them from 
his owTi children, the ogre fastens pieces nf cloth around the necks of his 
children. But in the night when they are asleep, the mango child takes 
off their tokens and fastens them around his owm and his brothers’ necks, 
whereupon the ogre kids his own children and eats them. The fleeing 
children arc pursued by the ogre, but the mango child makes his brothers 
enter a hole in which they hide and are saved. Since, however, his brothers 
had always treated him badly^ whereas he himself was ahvays kind to them* 
the mango child leaves his brothers, goes Into the sea and becomes a du- 
gong i)* It may fan her be added that, according to another myth generally 
knowm in the Admiralty Islands, the ogre mentioned in this story' is said 
to live in the sky -)* This story resonbles strongly the numerous ogre 
stories of Qat, Ambal, Matiktiki^ etc. of the Xew Hebrides and the other 
parts of Melanesia. The hiding under a roofi or in a hole, the deceiving 
of the ogre who eats his o^vn chUdrcti, and the final departure occurred 
ill many of these stories, whose association with the stone-using immignmls 
wc have shown ®). 

Besides the myth telling of the introduction of the cixxxnut by the cnltitre- 
bringmg snake, another myth, which AIeieb declares to be a Mantankor 
myth, describes the origin of the coconut palm in the following way: The 
woman Ht Pipiu of Xatina Island had two sons. Once, when they went 
fishing there came a spirit which devoured the elder brother leavirig only 
his head. The spirit then went back to his country, the sky. The younger 
brother brought the skull to his mother. They imrltd it, and five days later 
a coconut palm sprang from it. growing $o high that it reached the sky. 
Now the younger brother took dogs^ teeth and on the coconut palm climbed 
fo the sky to see the spirit. He hid the dogs’ teeth near the door. When che 
spirit took a stone axe to kill the man, dogs sprang up and bit ihe spirit so 
that it died. Then the man took all the things (ihe myth does not state what 
these things were) and descended to the earth on the coconut palm. "He 
descended to the earth, he fell to the earth and died. If he had not fallen 
down, the coconut palm would still be reaching ihe sky, and we would 
be able to ascend to the sky. He fell and the coconut palm shrank"’*). 

l) TimKSWALD 174 1 423-12;. 2J TuuaNWAra 474 I Mncft S45 ^f. 

31 Reg^irding another story of an ogre and Xss^ bmihcrs, which shows sonic 
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Besides the origin of the coconut out of a skull, and the growing of a tree 
into the sky, two thetnes which are familiar to the stone-using immigrantSp 
the killing of a sky-spirit occurs in this story as in the story of Suganainont 
of the Arosi* Taimi of the Scntani people, and in the story of Santa Cruse t) 
The resemblance Ijeiwcen the Admiralty Islands and K^w Guinea as 
regards stono-work^ the use of sacred planlSs the modelling of the skuU 
prehistoric objects, and the mythology, and, furthermore, the fact that 
canoes froin he Admiralty Islands were sometimes driven off to Kew 
Guinea, lead to the assumption that the stone-using immigrants came to Kew 
Guinea from the Admiralty Islands^ although we know of no tradition 
describing this migration. The occurrence of almost all these dements in 
New Ireland and New* Hanover, makes it probable that the siouc^tising im¬ 
migrants migrated likewise in this direction- This view is supported by the 
fact that the mythical Jap Island is most likely to be situated cast or south¬ 
east of Nauna Island^ so that an extension of the migrations of rhe stone- 
using immigrants beyond this island must have touched New Hanover 
and New Ireland j and this opinion'is furthermore strengthened by the fact 
that canoes are frequently driven from the Aduiiialty Islands to New 
Hanover^ Therefore it is, in my op'mion^ most logical to suppose that one 
group of the stone-usUig immigrants went from the Admiralty Islands to 
New Guinea, whilst another migrated to New Hanover and New Irelandn. 


ST. MATTHIAS, E MtRA AND TENCH 

The inhabitants of these islands^, which are situated very far off in the 
north, arc racially dosdy akin to the inhabitants of New Hanover and New 
Ireland. Besides Melanesian elements there are also Polynesian and Micro- 
nesian types. 

Thus on St» Matthias the hair varies from fiiazy to wavy and is sometimes 
even quite straight; the skin is veiy^ dark wKh friizy^haired individuals^ but 
lighter wilJi others; arched noses also occur^ and although the majority of 
the people on these islands are of medium height, there are some short 
Individuals also-). As on St, Matthias^ the mingling of races on E Mira 
Island is likewise evident and is particularly dear from the occiirrence of 
concave, convex* broad* mesorrhine and leptorrhine noses ®). On Tench 
(stand w^here the racial conctittons are simitar^ fri^jy, w'avy^ and straight 
hair occurs* tbc skin is copper^oloured^ and in some cases even lighter, 
the eyes are Dbllque, with epicatuhus, and the cheek bones are high, so that 
an intermingling of Melanesians, Polynesians, and Micrcmesians ia g^erally 
takim for granted*)^ St Matthias and E Mira are also identical in culture 
and language. Cultural relations, including an analogous social organization 

t> It may be retiiarkcd that the nuCEihcr S occurs frequciuly in connection with 
the stcmc-iisiiiig iTrunigntils. 2J PAUKlJfliiOtt J30, fiM 229, 321, NivnuiAnN 
SM 42-45, 131 tf, 247, flosCHAS itT IH Dahmu. 18t 122. 3) Chiskeby 147 13lt 
305^ Nicveilmakn 60® 45, PaskinsoX 63® 325^ €JT 221, 4) Neveimanw SW 4ti, 25Ct 
VocEC ®tl 67^ 63® 342, 
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and language, exist whh the AdmiraJtj Islands, New Irelandp New Hanover, 
and Micnonesia. There are furthennore traditions in Sl Matthias of an 
immigration from the north^ but no indicatiems are given as to the exact 
locaJity. (n view of the probable immigration of the stone-using immigrants 
to the Admiralty Islands from Micronesia, this tradition is of particular 
interest. In a certain district of E Mira, there is further the belief m an 
origin from Tenth Island ^). A Tench Isbnd tradition, according to which 
the Tench people are said to have come from E Mira, has been challenged 
owing to the circumstances in which this tradition was obtained^). In a 
St, Matthias story it is related that fire and the coconut were fetched from 
New' Hanover by two St. Matthias men and brought to St. Maithias; but 
thU myth does ncj* report of a migration from New Hanover to St Matthias, 
and Nevermaxn is cerlamly right in emphasizing shat it w'ouLd not be 
permissible to infer that such a migration took placed). There seem to he 
differences bosh in language and general culture between St. Matthias and 
New Hanover*), The language of St. Matthias, which is similar to that 
Cl £ Miraj b Melanesian ivith some Polynesian elements®). To-day Si. 
Matthias is very' isolated: trading relations exist only with E Mira, but St, 
Matthias canoes are occasionally driven to New' Hanover; canoes driven 
from the Admiralty Islands to St, Matthias have already been mentioned 
No stone-work ia recorded from St. Maithias as far as I can see^). 
On E Mlra^ the houses are usually built on a bw' mound of stones, with a 
sandy floor Si»eiser mentions *'niegaliths*' of E Mirm, without, how- 
ever, giving any details. On Tench Island **the dwelling houses are built 
OR the ground, their entrances being cksed by flat clones; smoothed by the 
sea” HJ). WTiether a regular arrangement of $tones is meant is not clear 


1) NEVEftMANW Wf 176, 24^247. CnrKSEiiv V47 115-118^ DArfszii. Ul 123^ Bes- 
Ifl XI 640, PAitKrP!SoK G3t 334. 2} «q9 47. 195, 248; S J8. 
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KtMY 147 141, ^J, Paiuux&ox fi3i 334. m, FlXsOi Z3« 437. 7) On E Mira, where, 

as also on St Matthias^, cereoionia] CPmbs are worn, it b said ihat the art of making 
^«e combs was copied from the peopk of Sl Matthias, but h now a lost art 
Onlji men who has'e been initiated may ivear them, and they arc supposed to give 
stren^h to the wearer. The combs arc sometimes oi considerable sire, and those 
meDliocied by Dannkil for Instance, vary between 12 inches and 22 inclies in lengths 
The top of one of these combs called isihaleulu of E Mirs, was divided into two 
branches and resembled a forked po^t as foimd in New Ireland. CiiiKifKfcY was 
informed that it "^represents a stone of that name which stands in the s*a near 
^alutana, in St. 5fahhias''; and aool her comb ralFcd siliwavangta, with two brandies 
mceiinif to form an arch (about this type of comb iee* 889 P|. 5, Pabkin- 

sox 322 fig. 55) was said to "represent another larKc stone. Wafas^a, in the 
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frotn this infomiation and is not confirmed by iht other sources, as far as 
I srq. Equally vague is the information according to v^'hichp on the shores 
of Tench Island, piles of coral stones vvert heaped up ready for throwing 
them at any intrudori)^ 

Sacred Plants, On St. Matthias and E Mira the ornamental plants 
rajraien^ piripirl or porpor are grov^Tip but iheir botanical names arc not 
recorded. On £ Mira* croton is planted round the houses* It seems that 
dracaena b here called ieri. On Tench Island ornamental shrubs are planted 
on burial grounds®)* 

Prehistoric objects. On E Mira Island, three stone imptemenis 
were found which, according to ChikxerVp ^'in the olden days had evidently 
served the purpose of adzes. These tools are unlike anything that the 
writer has seen; nothing w^hatever ts known about them by the inhabitants 
of E Mira* and they belong evidently to a culture that has since become 
lost"'^). But as Cm.NNKHV giv<!s no detailed description we cannot form 
any judgment. 

M y t h o 1 o g i c a 1 evidence. According to a St. Matthias stoiy, the 
first canoe was built by Karakarasan, a being of stone. To-day Karakarasan 
is in the water and it seems also that he originally came out of the water. 
Karakarasan is a male being having ten brothers* Theit food consisted of 
earth and fish, but once they found a small taro, planted and thereafter 
they no longer needed to rat earth. Karakarasan and his brothers created 
also pigs and axes- they built houses with the material of the sago palm, 
and invented canoes. In their canoe they went to the sun. When they w^ere 
near the suUt One of the brothers fell down in the Cauoe owing to big seas 
and the canoe broke. The other nine brothers all fell into the sea and were 
drowned. Karakarasan, howe^^er^ climbed up a tree inlo the sky and came 
to a star. Here he met many star people who were ignorant of ftormal 
intercourse. He wa$ the first to have normal intercourse wirh the women, 
whereupon one of the w^omen bore a child. Once w'hile chasing a lizard, 
the child removed some leaves and was able to Ictok down to earth. When 
Karakarasan himself looked cbwn and saw his mother, he made a cord 
on which he descended to earth-*). 

The following E Mira ^ory is perhaps but a variation of the preceding St, 
Matthias myth. According to this myth there lived ihree brothers on 
E Mira. Having no garden, they were forced to live on mots or whatever 
they could find in the bush. Once one of them discovered a taro which 


1) Vogel »]| m 2) N^EvniHAjrs e09 31 f, 99, 106, 158 f. 191; S 38. 3) Ciim- 

XERY 147 L38. 4) ^ 308-^12; in E Mira, it was saiti Lhat Karrekar- 

resainc was the write of ihe be tuff Kiu-Kiu, who created mankiTid. NEvritMANN CW 
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descendants oE a ceriain wTFtnan. CHiKHFitY 14T 115. But nothing eUe is recorded 
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they planted, and a crop of taro appeared. One day they quarelled, 
and the finder of the taro dug it op and took it to St. Matthias. 
After his departure great trouble fell upon the two remaining brnthers. All 
their tanj died. They followed their brother to St. Matthias, and there found 
extensive crops of taro w'hich their brother had introduced. Ever since 
that time it has been useless to plant taro at E Mira, but at St, Matthias, 
taro grows in abundance >). 

I think the following reasons are in favour of the view that Karakarasan 
IS a stone'using immigrant: He is a being of stone S ); the fact that he came 
out of the water probably indicates that we are confronted with immigratils 
who came from over the sea; lie Qat and some of the other stone^using 
immigrants, he has ten brothers; he is a cuhure-bringer who, besides food 
plants, chatacteristically also introduces pigs, and by the introduction of 
the canoe he appears with even greater clarity as a sea-fa ring immigrant; 
the theme of the introduction of normal intercourse has also been found 
in connection with some of the stone-using culture-bringers; and the 
ascending on a tree into the sky and the final descent to the earth was also 
frequently associaied with them. In the probably analogous E Mira version, 
the theme of the quarrel of the brothers occurs again, though less typical, 
as wdl as the theme of the final departure; and it is highly characterisiic 
that all the taro dies after the departure of the culture-bringtr, as it did in 
the many stories of the other stone-using culture heroes, whose f inal 
departure caused^ a deterioration of the conditions of life in general, and of 
the crops in particular, 

-An E Mira story relates that once some men found a veiy large tree in the 
bush; they decided to cm it down, and build a canoe. They worked so hard 
that by night it needed only the outrigger to complete it. While they slept, 
however, a spirit commanded it to don its branches, chips, bark, etc, and 
to stand upright in the ground as before. Again they began their work, but 
again the same ihbig happened, so the>- left the spot’. That is why there are 
SD many trees suitable for canoes in the bush at E Mira and why the 
number of canoes is so small »>. We recognize here the familiar theme of 
the coming together of the chips, as in the stories of Qat of the Banks 
Islands, Lata of Santa Crui and the analogous stories of Dobu, Taupota, 
Huun Gulf, and Rilibili, but the heroes of the pre,sent storv have no 
characteristic traits. 

Another myth describes a man who separated the islands E Mira and 
Tench which were formerly united, but this character also has no olher 
ty-pical mits-t). 


,2) 1*1 £ Mi« the changing into stoiie is mentioned in 
coiuicction wth many mythological beiags which itmw no visible association, how- 
ever, wthstottc-niing immigrants; for this sec the myth.s recorded bv Ngvei- 

J^CmnlLTlSV Cmiwwesv ifl lJ7f, 
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NEW GUINEA (conclufied) 

THE INTERIOR OF THE MANDATED TERRITORY 

We shall now resume our study 01 the interior of the Mandated Terri 10 
It has frequently been seen in the course of this work that the stone-using 
itnmigranis not only settled on small islands, but that in many ^es they 
penetrated deeply into the interior. A convincing proof of this will be 
fumtshed in the following discussion on New Guinea. 


On the Lower MarkhQrit River the languages of the Laho^ L^c Wootba^ 
and Lae Timbti are Melanesian i) and those of the Middle Markham also 
indicate that the inhabitants of this region are Melanesians. Even the people 
of the Upper Markham understood these Melanesian languages to some 
extent^ which shows that the Markham must have formed a vtry iniportant 
highway along which the Melanesians penetrated into the interior^ This 
seems to be confirmed by the racial characteristics, hut wc have very 
little information on this point. Even the A^cras, who inhabit the vi^atershed 
between the Upper Markham and the Upper Ramu are, according to 
'’obviously of Melanesian origing” hut Kevsser thinks that 
racially they must be considered rather a$ Papuans than as Mdanesians"'; 
as to their language, Pujiofer is of the opinion that it is related to the MeL 
anesian language of the Lae Womba, whereas Kevsser remarks that a Lae 
Womba native w'ho accompanied him on bb expedition was unable to make 
himself understood by the AEeraa 3 ). Wavy and even straight hair is 
frequently found with the Lae^Womba Melanesians'^) and It U remarkaWc 
that, according to a Tami myth;, a Tami girl migrated up the Markham 
River ^). It may further be added that the Samukeb, who live further east 
ofi the Upper Imeng River (a tributary of the Bulung) arc racially of 
Melanesian type, although dieir language is non-Melanesian 

There are no traces of the stone^using immigrants on die Markham River^ 
as far as we know ■ but the knowledge about this region is very scanty. In 
view' of the fact that on the Watut River^ a tributarj' of the Markham^ and 
on the Bulolo River» a tributar)' of the Watut, prehistoric finds belonging 
to the culture of the stone-using immigrants were made, the racial and 
linguistic characteristics w'e have mentioned are perhaps not entirely 
without significance^ We shall, however* refer to this question again later- 
This region, as well as ibe watershed of the Watut-Tiveri River, is 
iribabited by the Kukukukti who extend into Papua as far as the Upper 
Tauri and the Upper Vailala'*')- They are a shorti sturdy, and sometimes 

1} NzuifAiiss m 44. 125 127, Lpr™ 4^6 J97. 2) NtmiAUW »3 126. 196, Kevs^ 

4Z9 SSL DETStNEK Itt ISl i, fCllTSSlB SSl. PlUiOFlK 65« 147, 4) NfU- 

HAUSS SOJ oa. S) BaMLEk 44 SSa L 6) Fimopxn eSS 144. ?1 Blackwoop M 

15. PliVHE in 712 (1911/1Z> 77; for an even wider applicatiqo of the name Ktikukiiku 
see Hn}£5 ^ 1&3. 
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iij^l-skinn^ people wish, occasicmally* tall itidividiJaLs <), They speak a 
Papuan langiiagic 2). Thtir raids extend ven^ far, even to Uie south coast ot" 
Papua Oil the other hand, the Waria people are visited by the mhabitants 
of the Upper Eulolo 

Sacred Plants. When a death occurs^ the Kukukuku plant red 
cordylixie at the house of the dead a$ a sign of death. Many huts are 
encircled by fences consisting of small tree=^, generally a species of dmeaena. 
In the gardens crotons and other omaniental shrubs are planted Black¬ 
wood®) gives the following remarkable information concerning the Kukti- 
kuku of the Upper Watut River: ‘‘Thertf are some veiy^ lieautiful flowering 
trees- The graceful spread and hHlIiant colouring of Albi^ia fulva, whose 
flowers somewliafc resemble mimosa, i$ a reiy characteristic feature of the 
landscapCr The natives do not fell ii^ as they say the spirits of their dead 
like to sit on its branches ^ ThiiS shows the complete functional identity 
with the other sacred plants of Melanesia, whose close connection with the 
spirits of the dead has frequently been observed. 

The infonnation given by Dltznek, that graves are marked by the 
planEing of omamcmal shrubs, lime, and pieces of sandstone^), seems to 
apply 10 the Middle Waiut, 

Prehistoric objects* On the Watut River, at the point where the 
Imwat and the Surprise Creeks join the Watut, a bird's head and neck 
carv^ad m what is probably andesite, was found. There were also found 
on the same site: a mushToom-shaped object carved in chist. The upper 
surface appears to be a cranium with raised supraciliary ridge and pro¬ 
truding eye ^kets ; other objecis from this site arc a pestle and mortar 
carv'fd in chisl, two adze blades, made of chist, an object made of jJate, 
elongated ova] in shape; the whole of the circumference ia brought to a 
shai^ edge. It is 29 inches long and 4^ inches in its broadest part. Another 
pestle was found at Slate Creek lower down the Wattit River. Fragnitfnts 
ot mortars and axes w-cre also found on the Buloio River «). The mushroom- 
shaped object, in HADOOif’s ») opinion resembles the "phallic animal figure” 
found on the Upper Giriwa River which we have already mentioned. 

‘ ^***^*^ 1’ however, thinks that it represents the head of a cassowary, 

A prehistoric mushroom-shaped carved stone has already been mentioned 
from Uke Sentani, but its carvings are different. We do not intend to 
embark upon a discussion of style, but it should be noted that the wav in 
which the eyes of this stone arc depicted agrees completely w'ith that of the 
carv^ monoliths of the New Hebrides and the upright gongs in the same 
archipcbgo ”), The genetic connection of all these finds is even more 


® ilUBltAV 5» J?l, CHiNNKav t43 H5: 712 (191^10) 
2i. 2) Blacewodd TS 212^ Ray 701 68. 3) Mime a v SSS IJD 5M lAtf ftrArt 

M *' *" 7) I #2 136. 8} Sheiwtn 789 7i-7i 3-8 

W Iti SncawiN 789 73. 10) 594 39, ll> See Smsa 7 M 
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dearly demonjslrated by she fact that here again Is a bird's head carved in 
stone corresponding to the stone bird ol the Aikora River and other parts of 
Melanesia^ where its association with the stone-using iirmiigrants is evident* 
Sn^JiwtN has indicated the length and breadth of the axe blades^ but 
unforttmately not their ^iton. In his figures 6 and 8 he simply draws the 
outlines^ but figure 6, particularly, gives the impression of being a quad¬ 
rangular axe, although from the drawings this is not certain. In view of 
the fact that an axe with squared ^ges was found in the Sogeri District, and 
particularly since the occurrence of quadrangular axes in Melanesia is of the 
utmost importance^ it is the more to be regretSed that SHERWtN did not 
describe his finds in greater detail The axes made by the present people 
are either circular or oval In section 

It might further be mentioned that at the neighbouring headwaters of 
the Kiapou River, a stone mortar was also found ^). Rock paintings were 
found in the region of the Buang tribe on the Snake River {a tributan- of 
the Watut River) which falls into the Watui near the mouth of the Buloto 
River ^)- As far as T know% there are no traditions indicating from which 
direction the$c find$ or the stone-using immigrants to w^hose culture they 
must belong, may have come to this region. Whether there is direct connection 
betw’^ecn them and the group of analogous stone-using immigrants of the 
bterior north of the Huon Gulf^ cannot be shown at present Although our 
knowledge of the .Markkam River cultures is still very' scanty^ the complete 
lack of any dements belonging to the cuhure of the stone-u^ing imm[grants 
nevertheless leads to the conclusion that the Markham Valley was not used 
b> the stone-using immigrants as their highway in penetmting the country, 
whereas It was certainly used by the Melanesians who probably came laser- 
The fact that ^ome of the prehistoric objects of the Upper Watut River 
sho^v strong resemblances to the objects of the Upper GIrewa and the 
Aikora River makes It probable that the stone-using immigrants Avho crossed 
New Guinea in the latter region, bratichcd off from there to the north-w'e$t 
This view seems further to be supported by the fact already mentioned 
that the Upper Bulolo people make visits to the Upper Warta, where the 
influence of the stone-using immigrants was manifest from the existence 
oi prehistoric objects, the use of sacred plants and perhaps also from the 
racial characteristics. But this assumption is in any case of a purely pro¬ 
visional character, since our knowledge of this region is still incomplete* 
M y t h o i o g i e a I evidence. The Kukukoku tradition of origin is 
embodied in a legend according to which there w-as once a man—w^hcre 
he came from nobody know^s—who was walking along when he heard 
voices coming from a tree. He cut down the tree and from the trunk shere 
emerged the people*). This stoiy is of interest, since it coincides w'iih the 


1} DLAiacWQOD BO 22. 2) Hiiies 3S9 ]J4. IMi; 712 {19130/31) 13; with regard to 

the radal characleriaticft of the KtapQu ^^pygTnics” see; Hiwk JSa g9, I6J, TIZ 
(1^ 31) p. 12 3} Vial SftS 4) Blackwood « 26, 71 213 If. 
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]iumert>ij$ stfltips of ttie Trans-Fly where, as it w^ill be seetip this 

hero who liberated ihe people from the tree is ver>^ Hkdy to be a repre¬ 
sentative of the megalithk itmnigraiits. It is therefore $jgtiificaiit that 
according to the Kukukuku stof^> this hero 'Valking along'* an ex¬ 
pression which perhaps designates him as a wanderer, 

Sefiik River: Reche, who has studied the cultarcs of the Sepik from its 
estuary to the Hiinstein Range (Malu village)p has divided this area into 
three cultural provinces^ which differ from one another in mateiial culture, 
race and^ as Reche believes^ also in language. These provinces are: t) fftjm 
the estuaiy to about 6o kilometers up the river^ s) the region from Ango- 
rum to Amnim {or Kjingo^ and 3) the region from Mandanam to the 
Himstdn Range. Reyound this, a fourth culture may be recognized which, 
according to Reche, probably derives from the neighbouring mountains ^). 
This scheme in its essentials, but with slight modifications as to the 
extension of the first tivo culture provinces, has been accepted by ?veu- 
havss and LuscHA^* -). Nei'Kauss is of the opinion that the mhabiiants 
of alf three provinces are *kveiyw'herc Melanesians and not pure Papuans’"* 
and he thinks it highly probable that the languages also of these provinces 
are Melanesian. But no definite opinion can yet be expressed regarding ihe 
languages^ since our knowledge of this problem is insufficieoL Most of 
the languages which have been defined are Papuan, although at the same 
time it is obvious that there exist many more recent influences. With regard 
to the racial characteristics, Reche is of the opinion that an aborigiual, 
dark-skinned, short and sturdy race has been overlaid by Bn immigrant 
people of lighter skin, taller stature and less primitive fea^tures. ^'The im¬ 
migrants seem to have settled down particularly in the estuary and the middle 
^rt of the river (i.e. the third culture province) whereas in the Inter¬ 
jacent area and in the Hujistcin Range the aboriginal people have been 
preserved relatively unmixed"^'*}. The different culture provinces will now 
lie studied separately. 

1 . The inhabitants of the estuaiy W'ho belong to the lighter-skinned 
group are tall and frizzy-haired j epicanlhus was not obscrvixl by Reche, 
bui he supposes that it occurs occasionally, since on the nearby Bam Island 
it i$ frequent«). The language of the villages Watam, Kopar. Mabu, and 
^langoE wc know definitely to be Papuan «), As Reche has pomied out'^) 
the culture b really part of the coastal culture reaching from Hatzfeldt 
Haven to Berlin Haven. As stated, there are trading relations between the 
Sepik cstuaiy and and the adjacent coast cast and west of it, as well as with 


l) kECfiE 707 472-t77^ 7W 70-74. 2) Neujiauss JJ0-533L LuschaN S02 1(54; 
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aiid Wogeo; and tlading in ;$rtkli^ of food fram Wogco to be 
carried on through the intermediary of the Kor Papua, even miles up the 
Sepik. Generally speakings we know' very liltle about the trading relaiions 
on the Sepik We are told that coral lime is traded from the coast tip the 
river; the exbtimce of trading relatlon;;^ is further evident by the fact 
that many sea shells were found in use on the upper river, and that in the 
estuary rt^ion earthenw^are bowels were found which must certainly have 
come from the Middle Sepik But further details are wanting regarding 
these trading relations^ Recjie®) has dniwm attention to the strong resem- 
hiance of the material culture of this region to that of the Admiralty Islands. 
This, in our opinion, is an exceedingly important statement, as according 
to our reasoning there are good grounds for supposing that the megaJithic 
culture 01 Wcjgeo and the north coast of New Guinea derives from the 
Admiralty Islands^ 

It must, how'cver, be emphasized that no stcMie-w^ork, no ceremonial 
use of sacred plants, and no prehistoric objects have recorded up to 
the present from this estuary regfonn and it iS also to be regretted that we 
have HP myths of this region. The only object worth mentioning is an 
effigy described and figured by 3 ) from Kopar, near the mouili 

oi the Sepik. Tt consisU of a small cNtcntled male figure car^^rd in a thin 
pole* a skull through w^hich the pole passes forming the head of the figure. 
The front half of the skull covered wdth cement and the upper part of 
the face is Smeared with red earth. Each orbit is filled wdth a disc of nacres 
On the chin is a strip with human hair to represent the beard. 

II. In the second culture province the people are shorter, tlarkcr^ more 
prognathous, and some are of Semitic ty^pc^), hut very little else is knowm 
regarding this region. It is remarkable that the people of Angorum \nllage 
were able Co understand the language of the coast, and that those of Gautan 
village understood the language north of Gauian 

No stonc-w'ork. no use of sacred plants, no prehistoric objects and no 
myths have been recorded in this region. 

According to Thurkw^^lo «), the Eanaro and their neighbours on the 
Loivcr Potter’s River *'ivere obviously exposed to waves of Melanesian 
invasions W'hich have made thentseivts felt on the Sepik as well as on 
the neighbouring Ramu". Trading relations reach as far as the Lower 
Sepikp and the people of Tjimundu of the Lower Potter's River came 
originally even from the region near Maricnberg'), w^hich is situated in 
the first culture province. It tallies with the character of the first tivo 
culture pruvinees that no traces of the stone-using imnugrants have been 
found on the Potter’s River either. Whether thisp however* cotrespond^ to 
the actual conditions, or is due to a gap in our knowledge can only Iw 


l) Liuschas SiJZ 104. Reche m 2B5i. 2) 7§7 479 J) m 374, figs. 399. 400, 
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decided by fulure inve.'itLg^tion^ VVc shall r^fer to this point once more in 
the discussion on the coiled pottery which is made in this region, 

IIL As already pointed out, the light-skinned and taller immigrants^ 
according to Reche, settled rn:t only in the estuary, but particularly in the 
third culture province. Here the skin colour is really astonishlingly light 
and as Trurnwald piiis It^ a "somaltsch stark betontcr Melanesischer Typ" 
is found hcre^)* Although the languages of this region arc generiilly 
Papuan, it is of importance to note that distinctly MeJanestan elements are 
also found not only in the vocabulary, but aJso in the grammar; and it is 
furthermore of great interest that the vocabulary shows many resemblances 
to the Melanesian language of Walls Island ^), 

It is wdl kno^^ that this third culture province harbours the most highly 
developed culture of the entire Sepik^ and has attracted the aUention of 
many students by its extraordinary richness. Here the artistic and highly 
developed coiled potter)' is made^ particularly the familiar large anthropo¬ 
morphic urns; here also the big men*s houses are found with ihetr high 
gables, their deeply saddled roofs and decorations rtpresenling human 
faces on their frontal gables ‘^an apotroparon, which reminds us at once 
of New Zealand, a reminiscence which is likewise evoked by the big house 
twsts carved wdth human figures”; here also are found wooden trumpets 
which **arc likewise reminiscent of New Zealand^" 3). According to Neu- 
iiAUS!^ these w£)oden trumpets prove that the inhabitants of this region are 
Melanesian immigrants^). As in Malekula, Santa Cruz and the Admiralty 
Islands, modelling of the skull is also practised in this region. The striking 
resemblance of the paintings on these modelled skiillji with the tattooings of 
the Maori has been emphasized by several -writers. Kec'HaUXS thinks that 
they actually “point to connections \s ilh the Maori culture"* and Thuhnwald 
is of the Dpidion that **a. i^-ave of Polynesian immigrants may well have been 
driven to this region"^}. It has repeatedly been seen in the course of 
this study that the so-called ‘'Polynesian"' Influences pointed out by some 
writers were acttially traces of the stone-using immtgfants. Now. the 
conditions on the Sepik River confirm this vtctv in an admirable way. 
VVhereas no traces of the stonesu$ing immigrants could be discovered on 
the Low'er Sepik and its tributaries, many relics of the megalithic culture 
are found in this third culture province^ the province of the "Pohmeskn"' 
in fluence. 

Only very little is knovrn regarding trading relations. Such relations exist 


1) TmniswALD Sa2 17.?, Neumauss »3 IZS, Rixiuz 7f7 23, 54, CHixm^v 14fi 4L 
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3ls 20 speaks of Kfalaymn infiuenee. Regarding this culture see: Nevrauss 6« IS, 
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wkh the near buih people and the South-East River, and pot^ made in 
Eibom are traded within this region. The Tatmii! particularly have relations 
with rheir northern ncighbotirs the MevambuE and Abelam to whom we 
shall refer later on. 

Ill many v illages of the latmtH who inhabit the greater part of this third 
cullure province, upright canned monoliths w^ere found standing in front of 
the big ceremonial houses. Reche records that "In 293 kilometer village, in 
front of the fenced-in omarticnlal shrub (for this see later) we found 
something most cxlraordinar>' for this regicttit vir,. three upright stones 
planted in the ground. The Lw^o outside stones were smaller and much 
weather-worn* and show-cd traces only of former car^dng. The middle 
stoue, bow'Cverp was wdl preserved and showed distinctly the carving of 
a human face. The features protruding plasticallyp showed round eyes sur¬ 
rounded by a circle^ a fairly long nose the aleae nasi of which were formed 
of short spiral-like cushions^ and a small oval mouth. The occurrence of 
these stones is alt the more striking since in the wdde alluvial plain not even 
small stones arc to be founcL These big stone-blocks have perhaps been 
brought from the Hunslein Range**-). In Mindinibit village "facing one 
of the ceremonial houses stood eight rough, unpolished stones. Seven w'ere 
upright and slightly embedded in the ground and one was reposing. These 
rocks.*, w'ere said to be of great antiquity... Each one had a name,,. Their 
origin Is Obscure‘S similar standing ^'sacred stones" were seen in many 
other villages of this region. These monoliths, as almost all the other mono- 
liths we have found so far in Melanesia, are said to represent the ancestors 
(called with a general term '*'kop''p which included two other terms for 
ancestors "mbwan*" and "angk-au") and prosperity is believed to depend 
upon thorn The name with which these monoliths are called is "Kambak"' 3 ). 
This is so similar to "Ambal" or ^*Kabat'* that I think it is more than pure 
coincidence. To-day, w^hen a great man dies^ a wooden figure is set up to 
represent him. For a woman also, a post (nggamhut) is set up-*). 

Xear these "Kambak" stones in front of the ceremonial houses, there 
character!atically for this region—-a ceremonial mnund (the "Zier- 
hiigd ^ of some writers) called "Wak^"* ThLs mound w'hich is cylindrical 
with a Circular section of about 7^ feet, Is surrounded by a fence of posts 
and bamboo stakes^ Some of these posts have carved designs or a carved 
human face with a narrow nose and protruding eyes w'hich, as iu the case 
of the monoliths, are like round cushions with a slight d^ression in the 
centre. This method of representing the eyes is obviously tdculical with 
that found on the prehistoric musbroom-shaped stone of the W^tui River, 

1) Chiitnesv 146 42, Bat£.wk 4S 144, T«t accotnpanylni^ P]. XVp 43 254 text 
Kcompanring PI. If. 2) Rrcne m 14^ f, PI, XXXVI 2, 7M ?J, RorsicEE 
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and the carved monoliths and upright gongs of the New Hebrides to which 
Wd have already drawn attention. On the ^‘Zierhiiger^ variegated coloured 
ornamental shrubs are plantedn dracaenas, short palms (cycas?) and 
''trees of totemic importance... the most conspicuous being the veiy tall f ?) 
Borasstis palais^' t). 

The heads of kilted enemies were placed upon the standing stones, and 
in some cases Iheir bodies were buried under these stones. (It witt be 
remembered that the same custom was also found on Tiop islandi In other 
cases a portion of the flesh of an enemy killed is laid tienealh one of the 
monoliths. But the flesh is not eaten. On the ceremonial mounds ‘"Wak" 
too, the bodies of captives or captured heads of enemies are laid. The 
fleshy parts of the head or the body of a slain enemy are buried in the 
ceremonial mound. New initiates after having been scarified are carried 
twice around the "^Wak" -). This infnmiatioii is particularly interesting, 
since it reminds one of the connection with cannit»ilistic practices of the 
stone circles of the north-eastern part of New Guinea. We shaii, howeven 
see that there arc good reasons for assuming that the stone^tising im¬ 
migrants were not cannibals. It is therefore possible that on the Sepik these 
customs are of an earlier origin and, in such regions where cannibalism was 
usual or w^as intmduced later^ have subsequenily become associated with 
cannibalism. We shall refer later to the problem of cannibalism. 

The ceremonial homes with the sacred monoliths and the *"Wak'‘ stand 
in a very spacious dancing ground, called wompunau. This dancing ground is 
a great park-like avenue of grass down in the centre of the village* jo yards 
wide and several hundred yards long. The sides of the dancing ground are 
lined with mounds on which coconut palmSp bananas, omamental shrubs, 
such as crotons, etc, are planted 3 ), We shaJI repeatedly come across these 
spacious and beautiful park-lifce dancing grounds which form one of the 
most characteristic features of the inlerior of New Cnlnea. In most cases 
there is a verj' broad avenue leading to these dancing grounds, similar to 
the magnificent avenues encountered on Malekula, Yao, Uripiv, Saa, Ulawa. 
Vuatoru, the Gazelle Peninsula. Rossel Island, and among the Mafidu tribe. 
At most of these latter places the avenues are bordered by monoliths, cro¬ 
tons, etc. The fact that also in New' Guinea they are distinguished by stone¬ 
work and the same sacred plants, leads to the conclusion that these avenues, 
a? wxll as the spacious rectangular dancing grounds of New Guinea, were 
created by stone-using immigrants. These avenues actually differ so com^^ 


1) In this informatiDEk Bateson 49 25S. has used the word ■^tottmie'* ip a quite 
illegitimate tdaiintr; what he apparently mean^ is that these plants have a sacred 
characicn For the other data see; Reche 7®7 I4B-]^. P|. XXXV, fig. 2, Fl. XXXVI 
fig, 3. PL XXXVI! Ur. I, 2- 70$ 7S, BrhRWaNN $7 fig. p. 41, 5S PL Vlf fig 2, 84, 
BatlsoN 40 test aCf:oTnpan>-ing Fl. -l, 49 2S&, fig. p. 260, Hoisicke 73$ S09 f, Neu- 
fiAusE Ml 5$: m (1913) 345, 73S 2) Chinktiv 14$ 41, Rotsicjci: 7w 5!3, Bate¬ 
son 40 141. 283, text accompanyiTiK PI VII A ; 193 (19I3| 730. 3) BatkoN 4S 
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pi<rtely ftDm ih^ usual narrow paths of Melanesia that their occiirreuce 
could be explained in no other waiy than as being due to foreign ^influence, 
SpeiseJi, basing his assertions upon the occurrence on the Scpik and in 
Malekula of similar skull masks, anthropomorphic images, wcKjden masks, 
drums with anthropomorphic carvings, monoliths, etc. alleges that a direct 
migration took place from the Scpik to Malekula In support of this 
opinion it may be added that nowhere else are the round beds of ornamental 
shrubs, modelling of the skull, the anthropomorphic carving, and the 
wonderful avenues of New Guinea found with precisely the same degree 
of resemblance as on Malekula, and the "Kambak*' stones in all probability 
correspond to the Amhat or Kabat stones of Malekula. We have, however, 
seen, tn the course of this study, that many of these elements occur also 
at other places* Monoliths with a human face carved on them have been 
found in Fate, Buin, and probably also In Saa, and non-anlhropomorphica! 
canned monoliths as ivell a$ plain monoliths occur at many other places. 
The wider use of broad avenues has just been mentioned; the modelling 
of the skull is also practised in the Admiralty Islands, and the w'ide*spread 
use of similar sacred plants need not be further emphasized. We have 
shoivn that these things arc but elements of the great and complex culture 
of the Stone-Using immigrants which has overrun almost the whole of 
Melanesia, although certain traits of the megalJthic culture of the Sepik 
undeniably show particular similarities with that of 3 ^Ialckula and its neigh¬ 
bouring islands. It is therefore possible that a certain wave of the stone- 
using immigrants migrated from the Sepik to Malekula, but ctitainly not 
in so direct a manner, as SPEtssa supposes. Moreover; this wave, not¬ 
withstanding some pecuhantieSt must have possessed all the other elements 
which arc at the same time characteristic of the megafilhtc culture in general, 
as is particularly evident from the uniformity of the myths. The following 
discussion on the interior of New Guinea will show that this wave was 
especially distinguished by a rich ceremonial life- 
Among the elements of the "Polynesian” culture, Reche mentions also 
wooden stools which w^ere found in the third culture province but which 
are unknown In the rest of Melanesia 3 ), These stools, which are to be found 
in every large ceremonial house* are carved 'Into some representation of 
totemic ancestors” and they' are used only for debates. The speaker at the 
beginning of his speech strikes the stool with a number of bunches of 
dracaena leaves. Then he puts dowm the bunches on the stool, one by one, 
as if they w^cre a tally of his sentences. When all are put down, he again 
bunches them together, and gives another single blow. This Is repeated 
throughout the speech, ending with a final blow 3 ), Spciser *) expresses the 
opinion that these carved anthropomorphic stools arc wooden imitations 
ot stone scats such as are found with the Nagas and particularly on the 
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Inland of Nias, The distribution of these stone seats In Inddnesta has been 
indicated by PF.RSV * ), who has clearly shown that they are not only used 
by living peoplCp but that the spirits of the dead also are believed Jo sit 
on them. The following spell of the latmub pronounced by the magician 
for the healing of the sick;^ shows clearly that the wooden stools of the 
latmul were actually once stone seats and that, as in [ndonesia, they were 
associated with the cult of the dead. The spelt mn& as follows: "^Thou shalt 
not go. Thou shalt not die, youth. This is not the time when I shall take and 
bring and leave for thee a stone stooh a stone platfoitn'^* *). 

Another intereslihg custom is the cutting of artifidal dykes. In Darpoap, 
one of the Murik villages^ an artificial canal bad been dug by the natives 
lo establish a water connectipn between the lagoon and the Sepik* It was 
iw^o miles long and ten feet wide* Straight canals one or two y^rds wide, 
w'cre also found near Smgrin village on the Lower Sepik, and further 
artificial dykes w'cre found with the latmul in the third culture province. 
These canals enable the canoes to go far into the countiy^ even in the dr>“ 
season 3 )^ Whether this wa$ the original and only function of these canals 
w’e do not know'. The distribution in Melanesia and on the Sepik of this 
type of earth-work, would be in favour of attributing it lo the culture 
of die stone-using immigrants. It would be quite within the imagination 
that a sea'faring people like the stonc^using immigrants attempted in this 
way to overcome the unu.^iia 1 difficulties of fluvial navigation. In the 
followings w'e shall come across a number of draining ditches in those 
regions of New Guinea where the influence of the stone-using immigraiits 
is dearly apparent, and it will then be possible lo give a more definite answ'er 
lo the question as to w^helher this earth-work forms part of the culture of 
the stone-using immigrans. 

Sacred Plants. It has been seen that in the first two culture pro¬ 
vinces of the Sepik^ where no traces of the stone-using immigrants were 
found, the use of sacred plants was also found to be non-existent, whereas 
evidence of their use w-as again apparent in the third culture province 
where the presence of the megaJithic culture was dearly manifest. To the 
data already mentioned we may add that among the latmul it is customary 
to send dracaena leaves as a token of invitation: boys wear bin tassels of 
dracaena Icave:^; an apron of stripped dracaena leaves denote reprehension 
for a man who had never killed. In the magic for the healing of the sick, 
a spell is pronounced over a dracaena leaf* According to Batfson, dra¬ 
caena leaves were used during a speech at the stool as previously mentioned 
^'because of the ceremonial associations of the dmea^na'*. Bateson gives 
a picture of a man with evodia leaves pendant on his head*). 
Prehistoric objects. It is highly characteristic that prehistork 
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c^jecta not recorded from the fir^t two culture provinces^ were found here. 
In the neighbouring Hiuistein Range, i.e. the region from which the atone 
for monolUha seemed to have been brought into the alluViat Sepik Valle>\ 
a stone mortar was found *'faT away from any human habitation in the 
forest... between two upright standing stones” ^). ft is to be regretted that 
nothing more is said regarding these npright stones; but in view of the 
occurrence of monoliths in the neighbouring Sepik region of the latmuh I 
dn not doubt that these siones were monoliths loo. It is very significant 
therefore that the stone mortar was found between these two stones. Three 
stone pestles were found in the region of the latmiih and Bateson 
records that ^'such pestles were common on the Sud River (which in the 
region oi the Taimiil falls into the Sepik), and were used in cooking”. 

It has been seen that one name for the ancestral spirits of the latmul 
tvas "*angk-au’\ Now, Bateson tells os that ”angk-au” literally means 
^'potsherds” and he adds the explanation "'hence ancestral spirits arc sym^^ 
bolised by the old potsherds under the house” Unfortunately^ this 
remark is not precise enough to determine with certainty whether we are 
confronted here with ^^prehistoric'' potsherds. 

Mythological evidence. Bateson has recorded a lew^ of the 
myths of the latmul which are of the greatest interest to our problem. 

There is a series of tales of two brothers: Kamwaimbuangga the elder 
was the discreet type, while the younger^ Wolindambwi, was a man of 
violence. It is the latter who h the great hero. This hero is said to have 
been a man of great beauty and especially to have had a long nose which 
was much admired. Among his beautiful descendants they counted Mw'aim- 
uanggyr This hero had a beautiful nose too, and he originated the process 
of extracting sago. All the women loved him and he copulated with them 
all. MwaimAiianggur w^as murdered by the husbands of the women ♦). Un- 
fortunalely^ Bateson gives nn further detaib about these two antagonistic 
brothers, but it is significant enough in itself that their story appears here 
again. That the henaes had long noses apparently points to the fact that they 
were non-Papuan In race, and further agrees with the long noses on the 
monoliths and the car^'ed posts mentioned. One of them_, Mwaim-nanggiir^ 
is characteristically credited with the introduction of the use of sago, as 
was TenaJ-Pisin of the northern coast of New Guinea and the other 
rtpresentativcs of the stone^using immigrants w^ho w"ere described as being 
the introducers of food plants. The theme of the copulating wdth the women 
occurred in a similar way in the myth of Inuvaylu^a of the Trobriand 
Islands, and that of Mau of the Kai of the Sattelberg, w^hose relation with 
the Ambat myths has already been mentioned. Bateson fi) furthermore 
makes the very important remark that '"the scented and decorative plants 
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are associated with the hero Riwaim^'. This gives additional strength to the 
view that this henoi wus a stone-using iirinugrant- 

Floating islands are called "agwl" by the latmul. A few myths ascribe 
(he origin of dry land to “agwi" attached to the bottom of lakes by the 
roots of trees i). It might be asked whether this belief is not a remote 
reminiscence of the creation of islands so often associated with the stone¬ 
using immigrants, and a habitat which, in the history of this people, may 
have preceded Uieir settling on the mainland, Tn this connection, it is veiy 
important to note that Bateson says of the latmul: -"Even in former times 
they knew of the sea, and even vaguely rcaliited that currency shells (which 
are used by them) were a marine pnxIucU I have a myth which accounts for 
the rolling of the sea"SJ, 

The most important type of spiritual beings are the “wagan”, who have 
big noses and are mytbolagically connected with water. In a certain rite, 
in which the wagan are impersonated, they are decorated with croton leaves, 
wearing a fish net in which the wagan were raised from water in their 
mythological origin *). One of the most important wagan is Kava-mbuangga, 
who also played a certain part in the creation of sky and earth- He set bis 
foot on the mud, thus hardening it, and thereby created diy land ■*>, This, 
besides the other traits recorded, allies him to the other stone-using im¬ 
migrants who, by their treading on the ground, became the physiographical 
shapers of ^the country. This impression is still further strengthened by an 
tmage of him painted in two colours, the right-hand side of the figure iu 
ochre to represent living flesh, and the left-hand side in black to represent 
stone s>. h would be desirable to know more of this character. 

We must now ask whence this mcgalithic culture of ihc third culture 
province of the Sepik originally came. THURifiVAi,D, Recije, and Neu- 
hauss are of the opinion that the Melanesian immigrants penetrated into the 
country by migrating up the Sepik River 8 ). BeheuaNN discovered strong 
resemblances between the languages of several Sepik viUagcs and those of 
the coast villages which lie almost exactly to the north of the Sepik villages 
m question, and the linguistic affinity of the third culture province of the 
Sepik wiili Walis Isbnd has already been menlioned. BehrmaNaV con- 
s^iuently assumes that the immigration to the Sepik started directly from 
me northern coast passing over the coastal mountains or through the gaps 
between them (between the Torricelli Range and the Prince Alexander 
Range. i.e. the mountainous region of the Arapesh, or east of the Prince 
Alexander Range). He thinks that, for a Sea-faring people, the Sepik cannot 
liave been a practicable way of penetration; here they would have been un¬ 
able to make use of their mode of travelling, since on a river one can only 
travel witho ut sails, against the current, with polc-s. and in dug-out Cannes t)'; 
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and there are actually good reasons for assuming that the stone-using im- 
migraitU used big overseas canoes with outriggers and saits^ Xovv, according 
to the latmul belief, the country of the dead is in ihc east, and the souls 
accordingly, voyage down the Sepik^); but we do not know to which 
element of this undoubtedly mixed people this belief belongs. Ftirthemiore, 
whatever may have been the route followed by the Melanesian immigrants, 
IT does not necessarily mean that the stone-using immigrants also went the 
same way; for, although both these people$ belong to the Austtonesians, 
they arc by no means identical. Now, it has been Seen that in the first two 
culture provinces of the Sepik, where Melanesian elements were traceable, 
no vestiges of the stone^using immigrants \vere founds Though it is therefore 
quite possible that the immigrating hlelaneslans penetrated into the iarerior 
of the country by proceeding up the river, it is highly improbable that the 
stone-using immigrants did so. This conclusion agrees completely with our 
deductions regarding the Markham River. There too^ Melanesian elements 
were found far up the river, but no traces could be fomid of the stone- 
using immigrants. These latter, it will be remembered, were not discovered 
Until w^e came to the area of the Kukukukn^ so that we have considered the 
Upper Waria as the probable source from which the culture of the stone¬ 
using Immigrants came to the Kukukuku. We have therefore drawn the con- 
clusioji that although the Markham w^as actually a highway follow^ed by the 
immigrating Melanesian^, it wa^ certainly not the way taken by the stone¬ 
using Immigrants. The opinion generally held up to the present that the big 
rivers always form the most natural mode of penetration into the Interior of 
a country, is not confirmed by the Information we have gathered. This view 
at least, does not ^pply to the migrations of the stone-using immigrants. 

In order to elucidate the question whether the megalithic culture came to 
the Sepik from the north, we must no^v investigate those cultures which are 
found north of the third culture province of the Sepik, viz. the Mewambut 
Abelam, and Arapesh. 

Of id Ab&lam: Trading relations of the tatmul with the 
Mewambut and Abelam have already been mentioned. The language 
of the Mewambut is in fact related to I he latmul language, and there 
is a hole in thdr country' from which all llie peoples are believed to have 
originated^). There arc so far nu further records regarding them. 

The northern neighbours of the Mew^ambtit, the Abolam, are of short 
stature^ dark-skinned, and have Papuan curved noses: but '-others, possibly 
revealing a Melanesian influence, are almost honey-coloured^' Their 
non-Mdanesian language, w^ich is differml from that of the Arapesh, has 
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^'somc affiriii)' with the latniiil langiiage'\ but culturally they show affinUies 
with the iatmul and with the Arapesh as well; thus^ for instance^ some kin¬ 
ship terms arr the same as In latmul, and the upper part of the facade of 
the very high men's houses arc painted vrith human faces; the initiatiun 
ceremomes, on Ihe other liand, are simiiar to those of the x^rapesh*)' 
Besides trading relations with the latmuJ already mentioned, they have 
also similar relations with the Arapesh- Through this territory ritn three 
principal trade routes, along which passes all trafic in material culture, 
sorcery^ and ceremonial. In this way many cultural influences, such as 
for instance, some features of the initiation, came to the Arapesh from the 
Sepik2), Thus, an uninterrupted connection is established from the Sepik 
to the Arapesh of the coast, and if It be true chat trading relations are in¬ 
dications of ancient culture contact we may take these facts as strongly 
suggestive. 

For the Abdam the dancing ground (amei) is the focal point of social 
life. It Is a lati^fi cleared space al>out 50 feet by 50 feet. The dominating 
feature is the ceremonial house. In the amei^ dances arc held arntind the 
while stone in the centre, called the mbabmu-matu, or moon stone* On the 
outskirts are plants used for ornaments and magic, and near the ceremonial 
house there are often "curiously shaped" stones believed to be the in- 
camalions of the ''wale", the spirits of the streanis and springs 3 ). The 
road is bordered by hibiscus, crotons^ coconut palms^ and areca palms*) 
Although it is not definitely stated^ it is not improk^ble that these roads 
are avenue-1 ikCi It might further be added that cordylme is also planted 
along the road, to assert claims over land which has not been cultivated for 
some years ^). The Ahelani believe that it is the who made their 

Country but it is to be regretted that nothing else is recorded ahout them. 
It is, however, apparent that these spirits of the streams, "wale", who 
inhabit the monoliths correspond to the "wagan". the spirits of the water 
on the Sepik, one of whom was the hero Kava-mbuangga* 

Arap^^h: This big tribe f Bcach^ Mountain, and Plain Arapesh) which 
extends even as far as the coast speaks a non-Melanesian language tiut 
the AbelcsihEm and ihe x\ugum have a language "which according to native 
testimony is also spoken on "'Walis" and is fdated to the latmtil lan¬ 
guages^ B), The very marked difference between the lighter skinned, less 
hairy Beach people who show apparent simiLirily to the Melanesian speaking 
peoples of the islands, and the short, squat, hair>' people of the Plains, is 
less distinct among the Mountain peoples. On the whole, they are a Small 
people, with occasionally, much taller uidividiials. In colour thty vary’ from 
almost black to a skin almost light enough for a Malay. The same variation 
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Is found in feature. In physique also^ the men vary from tJie little kptosome 
type to Ihe more tong-wabied pudgy type The hair is pTevailingly coarse, 
black, and frizzy^ Newborn infant^ have soft hair which is soinetimes light 
brown in colour 0 ^ Apart from relations within the tribe and with the 
Scpik passing through the country of the Abdam^ the Beach Arapesh ha%'e 
trading relations with the Melanesian speaking peoples of the outlying 
islands, and also with Mmik and Sudn; the beach villages furthermore 
form a link in the long chain of trade from Aitape to the Sepik -). 

The Arapesh have the same park-like dancing grounds as the Abelam 
and the iafmul, the only difference bdng that tliCT ate smaller; but ibis is 
due to the exceedingly precipitous character of ihe conntiy, villages being 
located on summjEs of razor-backed ridges which are only very slightly 
levelled. On these dancing grounds called "agehu'", a few' ancestral stones 
are standing in a row, the taJlesL of which is only a fool high. Around the 
‘"agehu", and to the very edge of the precipices grow a large number of 
sacred and useful plants and shrubs, plants used for magk, as dyes, as 
decorations, and in ccrumonies. On the ^"agehu"^ itself^ a small men's house 
is built. A number of coconut palms also are planted on tlicse dancing 
grounds^ Around the foot of the palm trees are raised mounds^ one for 
each tree, MsiaP remarks that "'the Little mounds about the foot of each 
palm tree are the only resemblance to the elabomle village plan of the 
Middle Scpik" There^ it will be reinembered, the mounds on which 
coconut palms, ornamental shrubs,. etc+ were planted were along the sides 
of the daodng grounds. 

Sacred P1 a n i s. In addition to the use of the sacred pbnts already 
mentioned, we may add that the graveyards {which owe their origin to 
the Government's supervision) are fenced off and ornamented with croton; 
an Arapesh %vho wishes to bind another over to peaceful intent, merely 
ties a green croton leave in a simple knot; when an Arapesh wishes to 
express his determination to have nothing to do with a certain relaLive, he 
ties certain croton leaves together over his door-*). 

Thus, since the #kamc traces of the stonc^using immigrants occur here as 
with the Abelam and an the Middle Scpik, and since the general culture^ 
language, race and trade all point clearly to rclattons linking the north with 
the south, wc may conclude that the penetration of the sLonc-using im¬ 
migrants into the interior of the countn" started most probably from the 
non hern coa^t. Numerous myths have already been mentioned proving 
the influence of the stone-using immigrants on the northern coast. 

The Ufiper Sipik cs far as the Kei/ore River: In the fourth culture 
province of the Scpik, where the culture is much poorer and where model- 
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ling of the sktiM, for inst^nccp i& not practised i), paaplc are short, darker- 
skinned, frizzy-haired and have ctir\^cd Papuan noses 2), Papuan is the only 
language spoken here 3 ), This showg how distinct the differences art in ctil- 
inre. race and language between this and the third culture pnjvincc of the 
Sepik 

ft is significant that no traces of the Stone-using initnigrants have been 
recorded from this culture province. This region, as far as Mt. Meander 
and Yellow^ River, is of no particular interest for us, and in fact very 
little is knoxMi regarding it. Cater on^ we shall continue our investigation 
from the Yellow River onw'ards; but now we jshall turn first to the study 
of the Hamu and then proceed to the interior of New^ Gumea. j,e, those 
regions w’here the megdithtc culture shows strong resemblances to that of 
the Middle Sepik. 

Ramu Rher: We know nothing regarding the mcial charactcristjcs of 
the lower Ramu. Fjnsch s) calls the mhabiiants of Venus Point at the 
Ramu estuaiy^ “pure Papuans** ivhich is, however, too great a geneTalizatioci. 
The Ramu River people of Atcmble, Asaingida, etc. are tall, of very dark 
skin, have aquiline noses, and thick lips < 5 ). Further up the river, the Wodsa 
show tw'o different dements r their stature varies from 4V2 to 6 feet, the 
skin from light to dark brown, and the nose is broad or 3quiJine.LALtTERflACH 
says: "‘I should like to consider these natives as a mixture of the aboriginal 
mountain tribes and the coastal tribes which immigraied along the river 
valleys His first opinion that the Wodsa are a mixed race is probably 
accurate, and wc shall come across light-skinned elements in the Schrader 
Range I the Bismarck Range^ and particularly on the headw'aters of the 
Purari ; Lavtembach^s second opinion that an i mm ignition of the coas^I 
people up the river valley took place, would be of particular inlerest for us, 
but cannot apply to the lighter skinned people. If the lighter skinned elements 
are really due to racial mixture, they cannot have come frcim the Lower 
Ramu, since up to the present nothing is known there of light-skinned 
dements. 

No Slone-work is recorded from the Ramu River. 

Sacred Plants. Very little is recorded regarding sacred plants. In 
Iringjabi village, a little lower down the river than Atcmble, the road was 
decorated w'ith croton shrubs s in Sanagol village, near Atemhic there were 
'Variegated coloured shrubs about the houses": near Atcmbk itself, varie¬ 
gated leaved crotons in the forest often indicate former places of habitaTion. 
and the same is the Case a little higher up the river than Atemble^ a little 
lower down ihe river (at the points designated on REHRMANrr's map "rgth 
and 2tst October'') many hibiscus plants were growTi along the river 
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banka and also in the hibisciu and cfyihrina were gmiving on the 

Upper Ramu, and a croton wa^ found growing near an old tumble down 
hui (on Gehsma^n’s River i). At a peace-making ceremony on the 
headwaters of the Ramu, the women tw'SrI green and white cmtons beiw'ecii 
the palms of their hands; pigs are slaughtered^ an arroiiv Is broken over thdr 
bodies and the blood sprinkled over two branches taken from the croton 
plant. These croton branches arc planted in each villagCp And, as bng 
as they groWp fighting is taboo*), 

Prehistoric objects. A slnne mortar was fntmd in Bdic Creek 
Ratnu River. A stone p^de and mortar were found in close proximity on 
the Infunteia Creek, Upper Ramu River^ The mortar is of granite^ the 
pestle of phyllite^). 

These data are as scant)^ as is our knowdedge of the general culture of 
the Ramu- It is, however, evident that the stone-using immigrants did not 
penetfate into the Intenor from the coast by migrating up the river. On the 
contrary, it is much more likely that the prehistoric objects, the use of 
sacred plants^ and the few lighter-skinned elements of the Upper Ramu are 
due to contact with the tributaries of the headwaters of the Purari, perhaps 
with the tributaries of the Wahgi River and thus perhaps also with the 
Wahgi itself^ In all these regions many light-skinned dements^ the use of 
sacred plants, prehistoric obji^s, and many other proofs of the presence 
of the stone-using immigranls arc to be found. 

The Atcmblfl region may furthermore be assumed to have been subjected 
to some influence from the Potter's River which, near Atcmble, runs very 
near the Ramu River. On the Ramu somewhat higher than Atemble, Gehu- 
MANX found pbited sleeping bags like those found on the Sepik. We know* 
that these bags are traded from Kumhragumbra on ilie Septk up the Potter's 
River-*), How, Gehrmasn’s opinion regarding the Ramu is that '"the 
entire culture obser^ ed here points to a connection w ith the Sepik tribes'" ^). 
Although it is cerEain that there is such culture contact, and although Mda- 
ncsian influences have very probably been at work on the Potter's River, 
it is quite improbable that the few elements wo have mentioned and which 
indicate some influence of the stone-using immigrants, could be traced 
to the Potter*s River; for these elements are non-exislcnt on the Potter^s 
River and in the two corresponding ctdture provinces of the Sepik (culture 
province T and II). On the other hand, it should be noted that the Atcmble 
and Asaingida people have trading relations with the Aiome pygmies. Thus 
many articles of the Aiome reach the inhabitajits of the Ramu, and even 
racial intermingling has taken place ®). The Aiome pygmies are actually the 
smallest people yet recorded from New- Guinea^ With their very light skin, 
friizy hair, broad straight noses and thin lips they are generally considered 
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as typical muntaineers i), in whose region no material traces of the stone- 
using immigiants have been found up to the ptesenL But their custom of 
tattooing which Js otherwise found only on the coast, and most partictilarTv 
the suffixing of the genitive certainly reveal more recent influences. 
Even more important is the fact that the Aiome have battle axes, which 
th^ say are made by themselves, and which are almost completely 
identical w-ltb those of the Mt. Hagen region *), Haddon is of the opinion 
that these axes w'ere either copied from the Mt. Hagen axes, or that they haxe 
simply been traded from there to the Aiome*). However this may be' rela¬ 
tions with the Ml. Hagen region must be talicn for granted- Since in the 
Mt. Hagen region there is clear evidence of the presence of the stone-using 
immigrants, and since there are good reasons ior attributing the well 
known battle axes of the interior of New Guinea to the megaitthic culture, 
it is quite possible that the occasional use of .sacred plants on the Ramn also 
came from the Mt. Hagen region through the intermedian' of the Aiome. 
Tt must, however, be remarked that the sources of infomialtoti do not i^ord 
any use of sacred plants by the Aiome themselves. It is furthermore 
recorded that the Kunimbi who inhabit the Wahgt Valley, trade with their 
neighbours across the Bismarck Range ; we do not know how far these 
trading relations extend, or in which direction thej' go, but the possibility of 
the Aiume having also been influenced from this direction should not 
be excluded. This is all the more important since, as we shall show, the 
presence of the stone-using immigrants in the Wahgi Valley is bevond doubt. 

VVe thus obtain the same result regarding the Ramu River as we have 
obtained for the Sepik and the Niarkham, vi*. that the.se largest rivers of 
the Mandated Territory were not used by the stone-using immigrants as a 
means of penetration into the tnlerior of the country, 

\Vc now continue our invesligation in the Mt. Hagen District and the 
Bismarck Range, areas which, contrary to earlier suppositions, have been 
shown by more modern observers to be inhabited by an exceedingly large 
population, 


.+ft. Hagen: The Mt. Hagen people abimt whose language we have no 
detailed infonnatiofl, are of medium stature and brown of skinfl). N’o 
further data are recorded, as far as I can see. Direct trading relations 
not extend very far, reaching Rogaka and Jiml River in the north-east. 
Pim Rivw In the east, Kumdi in the north, Munjiger in the north-west, 
and the Nailya River in the south. From the Nabilya River a big trade 
route runs into Papua—probably the main Papuan coasial trading route 
mland—along which shells and steel axes have come inland. Other 
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shells arp supposed to have come from the Sepik up the Yttat Valley^). 

The most remarkable feaiure of the Mt, Hagcii District is the obloni^ 
park-like dancing grounds. They are about iy> yards long^ and i& yards 
wide levelled off by digging away any high portions and building up the 
low portions w*iih the dug-out earth. The area is then planted with grass 
to form a lawm. The borders- are lined vi^ith omamental and flowering trees 
and shrubs of all colours, dracaenas, ca$uarinas, etc. At the upper end 
of the dancing ground is the men's house. Whenever the soil had been 
excavated to the Im'l of the dancing ground, the earth was banked 
up around the house and the embankincnts planted with various bushes* 
E>oi.vn the centre in a straight line at intervals of 20 feet were set four 
structures of bark and timber^ about 3 or 4 feet htgli^ and filled in wuth 
earth. These mounds are planted w'ith brightJy coloured flowers^ ornamental 
shrubs and casuarina trees. Around these plants also dracaenas are planted. 
Leading up to the lawns from every direetTon for a distance of half a mile 
are pathways up to 4 feet wide with ornamental trees and shrubs planted 
on either side. Driven into the lawn tn perfectly straight rows are stakes 
down the whole length of the ceremonial ground and even farther. To 
these stakes pigs are tiecl at the big fea.sts at which many pigs are killed. 
In one case no fewer than iioO pigs were killed. In the men's house '"are 
stored, during the feast only, the gold-ltp shells and treasures, etc. of the 
people who congregate in thousands to marth round and display their 
wcalLli^a). 

From this it is clearly tvideni that these parkdike dancing grounds 
correstjortd completely both in shape and decoration to those of the 
megalSthic culture of the Middle Sepik, the Abelam, and the Arapesh. 
The ceremonial mounds here are also identical with ihe *‘Zierhtiger' of the 
Sepik, and the wide avenues occur here again too. It has already been 
seen that, besides their occasional occurrence In other parts of Melanesia, 
these dements are found particularly in the New^ Hebrides. This corres- 
pondifig to the Neifli' Hebrides is particularly strengthened by the fact that 
here again we find big pig feasts, which show their highest development in 
the New Hebridesj here again too, we find the artificial kvdling of the 
dancing grounds and, what is still more Important, also the wooden stakes 
in front of the men's houses, to w'hich Ihc pigs to be killed are tied. We 
shall come across this custom in San Chris to va I and in Kurtatchi, but we 
have not come upon it in the rest of Melanesia except in the New Hebrides, 
w'here it is ver>‘ frequently founds and highly characteristic. In vleiv of 
these particular resemblances with the New Hebrides, Leajtv's informatinn 
that the shells and treasures are stored in the men's house and displayed 
"'during the feast only*' is all the more important. Graded societies^, in which 
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progression is ac^jtilred by the killing of pie$ arc known in the New He¬ 
brides, but ia HP other part of Mehnesb. It may be that the information 
furnished by Leahy is inadequate, a$ he has not studied the social organiza¬ 
tion, But even if it were complete I think it would be permissible to see in 
this display of treasures and the kilting of pigs traces of social com- 
petitiem whidi^ in the New Hebrides, appear as analogous competitions 
in the graded societies which are governed by definite rules. This 
would not only be additional proof of the cultpral connection between 
the Sepik and the interior of New Guinea on the one hand, and the New 
Hebrides on the other^ but it would furthermore show that this wave of the 
Stone-using iramigrants did not come only to Maickula, hut reached the 
other islands of the New' Hebrides as well, siuce there is uothitig to prove 
that Malekula was the centre from Hrhich this culture subsequently spread 
over the entire archipelago of the New Hebrides; :finally, it is evid^t from 
the data quoted, that the migration of this culture caunor have taken place 
in the direct way as Sfeiser has suggesed. 

In the following discussion we shall show how far the megalithic culture 
has spread into the interior of New Guinea; but it must be home in mind 
that this part of New Guinea has only recently been opened up and that 
investigations are still b Its infancy i). 

Another very chaTacteristic feature is the highly devdoped type of agricuh 
ture vHth its artistically arranged gardens. In the ML Hagen region, the 
gardens are divided into squares by means of shallow draining ditches about 
lO inches deep and lO inches wide. But there is no irrigation 2). Since the 
geographical distribution of these chessboard-like gardens separated by drain¬ 
ing ditches corresponds, as will be seen, to the traces of the stone-using, 
immigrants found in this region, we can conclude that the stone-tising im¬ 
migrants were thdr Introducers. If the number of food plants introduced 
into Melaneria by these immigrants is borne in mind, it is not surprising 
lliat they were responsible also for this highly developed type of agriculture. 
Some writers seerii to be uncertain of the purpose of these ditches. The 
majority has considered them as draining ditches. As regards the "'Grass- 
landers'\ Wii.liams has discussed this question ~m more delailp and he 
is inclined to believe that they are intended as draining ditches. But 
elsewhere''*) he expresses the following opinion regarding the agricul¬ 
ture of this region: **in Mween the plots the earth has been scraped off 
down 10 the bare clay, so that they are clearly separated.,. The plots 
ran in lines side by side,., so that the strips of bare liarth which separated 
them has almost the appearance of drains. WhU^ the method described is 
really meant, I imagine, to make the best use of all available humus,, the 

I) It »hoidd not be overliwked that most of ihe infcimuiion ret^rdiitig 

the Ititerior of New Guinea liu been furnished by purrol officers and miners like 
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Spaces between do of course serve as drams alsOp especially on ibe slopes'^ If 
therefore, they can be defined as draining ditches, a definition which might 
be admitted in the cajse of swampy alluvial regtonSp Williams thinks that 
this cannot be the case for the mountainous districts like Mt, Hagen for 
instance ''Drainage'^ he says "may indeed have been the long ago Teason^ 
but the practice is nowadays continued on the higher pans of undidating 
ground, where the floods could not do actual dammage^'* 

Sacred PI a n t s. To the information already given regfardmg the use 
of sacred plants, it can further be added that dracaena and other ornamental 
shrubs and flowers are grown In the gardens and that the men w^ear dra¬ 
caena leaves in their belts 2). 

Prehistoric objects. It is highly charactertsik that prehistoric 
objects have been found here again. An old stone mortar was found at 
Gimgar near Ml. Hagen, and another stone which looked like an old stone 
oil lamp w^as found at framdt. Their use was not known to the present 
peoplc> but they were regarded w^ith reverence According to information 
given by Murphy, the Mt. Hagen people have "some fine specimens of 
stone vessels'^*)* MuRFttV does not describe their shape^ but records that 
at the big ptg feasts pig meat is piled on these vessels. "When not in use^ 
these vessels are buried in a secret place"' and brought out at the lime of 
the feast ^). This information is not without interest, for^ apart from 
natural causes responsible fpr the fact that many of these prehistoric objects 
were found beneath the surface of the ground, there is the |>o$sibility w'hich 
should not he excluded ibat^ in some cases at leasts their position beneath 
the surface is due to this practice of buty'tng them. 

Mythological evidence. It is much to be regretted that our 
knowledge of the myths of this region is so limited. The story of the origin 
of the Mogein w'ho live south-east of Mt. Hagen ai the headwraters of the 
Wahgi, is therefore all the more important for ns. This story runs as 
follows: At a place to the north lived two men. The place w*as Maip. One 
man was called Maip Mo and the other Debi-Kuibi. The lw*o mm planted 
a garden. One day they spied a big tree called knrup. Maip Mo said to 
Debi-Kuibi: "Go and get some firewood from that tree'^*. Debi-Kuibi climbed 
the tree and broke off every one of the branches. W^en Maip Mo saw' ihis^ 
he was angry and said: **Why did you break off alt the branches?"" So they 
quarrelled and separated^ Maip Mo going south and founding the tribe 
of Mogei®)^ The quarrel of these two men and their final separation ob¬ 
viously resembles the numerous stories of the two antagonistic brothers of 


I) also Tischneb saa 51 f. 2) Wieijaus K3 91, 93, Ross T44 J44. 
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the stone-using immigrantSj although m the pre^seot Mery the two men arc 
not said to be brothers. The statement that the man who fatmded the Mogti 
tribe came from the north, corresponds strikingly to what we should expect. 
It has been seen that the megalithlc culture of the Mt. Hagen District 
agrees with that of the Middle Sepik, 3 fact W'hich alone wrould be sufficient 
to suggest a culture contact between these two regions, ft has furthermore 
been seen that certain shells of the Ml. Hagen area were supposed to have 
conic from the Sepik up the Vuat River, and it has repeatedly been found 
that trading relations w^ere important indftatious of former migTations of 
cultures. But there is still another and vcjy^ important atg^rneut in favour 
of an inunigration of the stone-using immigrants from the north. We have 
already reached the coneJusion that the immigration of the stone-using people 
into the area of the i^tiddle Sepik was similarly due to a north-south migra¬ 
tion whichp starting from the northern coast, passed through the area of 
the Arapesh and Abelam until it reached the Middle Sepik. There is no 
rcasnn for supposing that the migrations of the stone-using immigrants 
came to a halt on the Sepik. Xow^ if, after their departure from the Scpilc* 
these people continued their migrations in accordance with their north-south 
tcndenc)". they must have reached the Ml Hageu District situated somewhat 
to the south-east of the Middle Septk. It this migraiion actually prcxreeded 
along the same way as the shell trade, it is probable that it likewise followed 
the Yuat River which, north of Mt. Hagen, flows in a south-north direction. 
For these reasons I am of the opiniou that I he stone-using immigranls 
migrakd into the Ml* Hagen District from the north. 

Bkoek D Obrenax records a myth of the Kambrininn trihe on the Sepik 
which is of particular interest to us. I am not sure, however^ about 
I he exact |>osLtion of the Kanibriman. Is Kambriman Idcntica] with 
Kambrinum which, according to Schultze and Reche, is identical with 
Kambringi? Kimbringi lies somewhat to the east of the f>oint where 
the \ mt joins the Sepik, i.e. in the second culture province where^ 
far, no traces of the stone-using immigrants have been found. But the 
existence at that place of a myth containing thcme:s l>elonging to the 
mylholog}' of the stone-tising immigrants, would give further support to the 
view that the migration of the mcgalithic people actually went along the Yuat 
River* On the other hand, it must be noted that Schultze lus identified 
Katnhringi with Moangrt w’htch is actually in the third culture province- 
If this identification is right, the existence of this m>lh here would cor¬ 
respond to the obvious presence of the stone-using immigrants in this areci. 
1 he myth tmis as follows: Once there w as a woman called Yam w ho lived 
with her sister Kamba and her little Mn Enaja. One dav, when Yam was 
absent, Kamba spat betel on the body of Enaja, so that the child began to 
^oiv \i:Ty quickly, and then he began tu walk and even to run quickly* 
He made himself weapons and killed a hombill and a pig. Then he made a 
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cltuni. Whtn, ivith his arm he measured the depth of the hole he had carved 
optp his uncle watched him. Then Enaja told his uncle to measure the hole 
himself^ and when the uncle bent down and his arm was deep in the hole, 
Enaja killed him and cut off his head. From ibis day the Kambritnan have 
been head-hunters. Once a heavy rain began to falh so that the river over¬ 
flowed its banks. So Enaja and the two women were forced to take refuge 
in the hig'h branches of a casuarina. Then the tree began to grow ver^' 
quickly until its top reached the sky, after w hich it shrank again. But Yam^ 
Kamba^ and Enaja remained in the sky and, adds the myth, Enaja is the sun^ 
Yam the moon, and Kamha the aurora ^). Heine again w"e find the theme 
of the miraculously fast grawth of the child, and rhe killing of certain 
animals reminiscent of the destruction of the man-eating animals in the 
other analogous stories; the killing of the unde at the moment when he put 
his arm into the hole h certainly remini^mt of the killing in the hole into 
whichp in the other analogous storieSp the victim is ordered to descend. The 
heavy rainfall causing the overflow of the river, reminds one in some w'ay 
of Qal, who made the rain fall, thus creating a river on which he then 
departed; also the themes of the lengthening of the tree and the ascension 
into the sky occur here again, and it is rignificant that this tree is a 
ca^uarina as it Avas the case of Qat and some other heroes whose association 
wilh the stone-ustng immigrants w'e have showm- 

Nabdyti River md Karate /fitvir: The ivvo rivers Nabilya and Kagole^) 
rise in the Ml Hagen District, but in their Course they reach Papua 
On these rivers also a large population was found ■*), which, in spile of some 
differences in the material cnlturep is nevertheless similar to the people 
of the Upper Wahgi and speak the same language®). The important trade 
route in the ICabilya District leading to the south, along which iron axes came 
into the interior from the coast of Papua has already been mentioned. 
Apart from this, nothing is recorded regarding trading relations. 

On the Nabilya and the Kagole Rivers^ the same park-like dancing grounds 
planted with the same typical plants were discovered, as in the regions 
previously mentioned In Vega village, somewhat north of the Kagole 
Valley, the ceremonial mounds in the centre of the dancing ground w'cre 
4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet in diameter and 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet high. 
Since this village Avas situated at 6 500 feet on the top of a ridge, this ridge 
for a distance of over half a mile had been levelled off to a width of a 


t) Baoek D'Osrcawn 9S 2n-2t5- 2) Wliereas Leaua' speaks of a river Gauil and 
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chain Or so to form the lawns i), Iti describing the cerempnial grounds of 
the Nahilya River. Leahv and Ckaik make the following remark, which 
is of tnestiaiable value for our problem; "In one of ihc sing-sing grounds 1 
noticed two things that archaeologists of the future may do a good deal 
of puzrling over, s rather well-made stone mortar for grinding grain, and 
a number of broken pieces of pottery. These objects were arranged as 
curios on a small, fenced-in mound in the centre O'f the ceremonial ground. 
Since the present inhabitants grow no grain and make no pottery, these 
articles may wdl point to the existence of an earlier and more advanced 
race, 1 have since observ'td a number of such relics in this area, regarding 
which the present inhabitants could tell me nothing. The following year 
i dug up a very good stone mortar of similar type which had been buried 
under several feel of volcanic tufa" a, I think, we have found in the present 
work a solution to this archaeological purzie. Mot only is it highly sug¬ 
gestive that the stone mortar and the prehistoric potsherds were arranged 
together on what apparently is one of the ceremonial mounds, since we have 
found them all to belong to the megalithic culture, but the very fact that 
here^ again potsherds were found, is a new proof of the cohesion and 
relative uniformity of this culture of the stone-using immigrants in Mela¬ 
nesia. We can ignore the opinion expressed by Leahy that the mortars 
were used for grinding grain. 

On the Kagole as well as on the Nabilya River "draining" ditches were 
again observed ^). 

IVahffi River: This densely populated area "with its tens of thousands 
of inhaWtajils'' extends east of Ml Hagen'•), and we are fortunately very 
wdl informed regarding it. The people here are very tall, well built and 
very good looking. Vicedom is of the opinion that three different types can 
be distinguished: i) very tall and slender people with long faces, S) .small, 
sturdy and broad-faced individuals, and 3) people with reddish-yelfow skin 
generally of medium sire, but with some individuals vaiytug from small to 
very tall stature. With the women also the skin colour varies from light 
to dark brown. A very fair skin is particularly admired and held to be 
^autiful. Thus the birth of a very fair-skinned child causes real delight and 
it is said that it resembles the light-skinned "sky-people"«). The hair is 
always frizzy; with dark-skinned individuals it is black and with light- 
skinned people it varies from dark brown to reddish. Besides straight noses 
there also occurs the hooked Papuan nose; the cheek bones are high. It is 
thus obvious that we arc confronted here with a strongly mixed race*). 


l> Leahv ^3 2Sft, Ua^ and Chain 474 2J|, 234, 2361. 2M. Chawfion )3S 243f. 
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On th« Menepo River^ a t rib maty of the lower Wahgi River, natives with 
*'fair golden woolly halt" were found, \vhkh colour was not caused by 
lime^). On the Ka-mamenttna River aJso, a tributary of tbe Upper Menepo 
River, some ^^red-skinned snow}' haired" natives were met -) and on the 
Dunantina River, 3 tributary^ of the Kamamenltna River, "'a number of in¬ 
dividuals with light skm... and even a few with tow-coloured hair” were 
founds and a "Ved-skinned baby"' wa 5 seen here too In Tunawona village, 
on the Tua River which is identical with the Lower Wahgi^ on the boundary 
between the Mandated Territoiy and Papua^ Light-skinned people were 
encountered* some of whom w^re "definitely yellowish”’*)* If one proceeds 
from this wide area to the south and north, the stature seems to diminish; 
thus the people betvreen the Gafuku River and the Kraetke Range are of 
medium size, but their skm varies from light to dark brown s). The people 
ot the Chimbu and the ^larifutiga Rivers* two tributaries flow^ing into the 
Middle Wahgi from the north, arc smaller and more sturdy than the 
people further east and further west J and the people of the Rina^Bina 
River, a tributary' of the Gafuku, are of medium height, sturdier and darker 
skinned *)» The languages of this area have not up to the present been 
investigated. Trading retaLions exist characteristically with the region west 
of ML Hagen. Cowrie shells were brought from the Sepik but, according 
to ViCKPdif not previous to fift}' years ago* and the T-^shaped battle-axes 
come from the Jimi River, from where also the Mt. Hagen people received 
them. Other relations exist with the south-west* particularly with the region 
about Mt. Giluwe and European articles came to this region from 
Papua along the big trade route already mentioned ^). 

In the Wahgi Valley too there is no lack of "Polynesian” reminiscences. 
Here have been found earthenware otarina-like trumpets such as, charac- 
tcHstirally, are also known in Malu and north-west of Malu which wc have 
seen to be the %vcsterly limit of the third culture province of the Sepik, but 
which are uuknowm elsewhere in Melanesia. TiscHKna has pointed out that 
similar instruments are also known in Zealand ®). He has furthermore 
drawn attention to the fact that the decoration and the shape of the spears 
has pamllels in Fate in the New Hebrides, Fiji, as well as in Samoa and 
Niue; and finally, he points out that the net skirt of the men is called 
"'a name which strikingly resembles the Pohmesian "'malo" "This 
latter similarity may of course be pure coincidence, but in view of the many 
other "Polynesian"" reminiscences in this culture, this point should not be 
passed over lightly. 

In the Wahgi Valley park-like dancing grounds called "mokabena" similar 

1) Ltanv in 712 13. 2) Leahy 473 232L 3) Lkahy 473 231, iJ^AiiV 
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6) CmtOOUtY t43 119, 121, Leamv and CaAiif 474 IfiS, Bl3t.HArziE 7i 103. 7)This » 
Mt. Ketiiwcre on the map ol LeaHV and Craik 474. &) ViCEdqm 12 f, 

19, 28, Ttsoiira saj 54, Leahy and CmAiif 474 EJS. 9) Tischnu 413 49 f* CurNNcaY 
143 Ti9. 10) TfscMNEii m 16, 30 f* Note 1 
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to those of the Sepikp Mt. Ha^en, etc. were discovered. Here too, they are 
laid out b the form of a reeiangle about 150 yards lon^ by 30 yards wide: 
they are covered with a lawn of fine grass pbnted especially. The dancing 
grounds arc sunroiinded first by a ro\v of flowers^ then generally by a row' 
of tordylinesp and then a row of i:^stiaripas: next, there i^ a path, followtsi 
again by a row of cordylines. On one end of the lawn there is the ceremonial 
house. The earth removed in leveling the ground where the house was 
built, was carefully banked in rounded earth walls on dther sideg and these 
earth walls again were planted with various flowers and ornamental shrubs. 
In front of the men'$ house, along a line in the middle of the LawUp there 
are two to four round earth mnimds about 3 feet 4 inches high, fenced in 
with hark and tree tmuks, in a straight mw at regular distances. ThvSi' 
mounds are called ^"boglom^^ and omamentat shrubs or certain trees were 
planted on them. It is clearly evident that they agree completely W'ith the 
^’’^ierhugel" of the other regions. Three broad paths approaching this park 
from different directions were bordered for a considerable distance with 
flowers^ plants with brightly coloured foliage and ornamental shrubs 
On these grounds councils ivere held, feasts celebrated, and visitors received. 
In the centre of the lawn was a long row of wooden stakes, to which the 
pigs were tied to be killed during the feasts. Ehiring one of these feast.4 
'^one man after another would dance along the row of pigs .,, then a 
dozen others would strut before the onlookers with huge net bags full of 
shells ,., displaying the wealth of the vilUge”* All the sources of infonri' 
ation known to me record the existence of these park-1 ike dancing grounds 
at the following places and with the following tribes: the Benembi people 
Inhabiting the sources of the Wahgi River, the Jamga people who live 
somewltat further to the north likewise on the headwaters of the Wahgi* 
the whole western part of the Wahgi V-'alley, Daua village on the Middle 
Wahgi, the Korin Riverp a tributary of the Wahgi, the Chimbu and the 
Marifutiga Rivers, also tributaries of the Wahgi* the Gafuku River* and 
the Bina-Bina River; and on al] the headwaters of the Purari thousands 
of casuarina trees planted by the natives were found. It is certainp however, 
that only future Investigation will definitely show how far these park-Uke 
dancing grounds have spread, and where the limit of this highly character¬ 
istic feature in New Guinea actually is 

If further proof were needed that this area had acUialLy been influenced 
by the same stone-using immigrants as w'ere the areas or the Sepik, the 
Abelam, Arapesh. etc. it is furnished by the fact that monoliths have also 
been found in ihis region. In the Upper Wahgi Dis^trict, :Murphv discovered 
'"a large white pillar of limestone standing upright. Tt measured eleven feet 
high, w-as two feet square in cross-section, and was accmatdy cut. What 
its purpose is and who put it therethe natives have no Opinion to offer'"®). 


1) Leaky fl3 243 i 247, 2^9. Leahy and C^ajk 474 157. 17Q, 172. 179 L 1S»-IW 246, 
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On the Middk Wahgi p,an isolated stone menhir*' was fotind **about the 
origin of which the present natives have no knowledge'*^). When Liuhv 
came to one of the park-like dancing grounds of the Korin River, a irih- 
uiary of the Wahgt, he '"approached it over a wide track that appeared 
to be much used. The track was neatly bordered on both sides with chunks 
of while limestone, and omamentaL shrubs and flowers had been planted 
along it at iniervals'"-). This description shows even more clearly the 
complete identity with the wide avenues of the other parts of Melanesia 
which were bordered not only by sacred plants but also by monoliths and 
other Slones. 

With regard to the westem part of the Wahgt District^ ViCEOOSJ records 
the existence of **Ahnenstetne”p which were in the ancesror-feasts 
'‘Korofconda**. This frastp according to Viceddm, was introduced only 
30 years ago from the south-western neighbours two travelUng days dislanL 
According to a myth, a certain man was given cordyline leaves by the Ko- 
rokonda w'oman which he planted near the men's hou^e. la the following 
night the stones (Ahaensteine) were hroughi to this spot in some mysleiious 
way: "On both banks of the river^ stones painted with colours were erected. 
Red cordyline leaves lay there in rows.” Only rich people are in possession 
of ancestor stones. Th^^ consider them as a gift of the spiritSp who indicate 
sometimes in a dream the stones which the next morning the people can 
find in their gardens. "'Mot only the tribal ancestors but also the individual 
ancestors and even living men have such stones". There are male and 
female stones. "The male stones, according to the litiportauce of ihe man 
i€i vrhom they belong, are as much as 2 feet high, whereas those of boys 
are from 2 inches upw'ards. They are all worked in conical shape (I cannot 
imagine that they are natural stones) ground and polished. The female 
stone:S a1] have the shape of balls Those of litlk girls are almost the si^e 
of a fist, w'hereas those of female ancestors are larger than a skittle ball 
The male stone$ were erected in the honse$ along the wall, whereas the 
female stones lay on the ground in front of the male stones- AU the stones 
are arranged around tivo worked and decorated stones worked on lop like 
a shallow' dish. These are the tw^o female spirits Gorowob and Goronganatp. 
The stone of Gorowob has two small stones lying in its plate, the Garon- 
ganafp stone has only one. These small stones are the children of these 
spirits. All the other big spirits also have their stone ... The main point 
is, however, the presence of the ancestor stones and the stones of the living 
chiefs... After a feast the stones are buried near a tree from where they 
are unearthed before the feast ... after w^hich they are erected in the house 
set apart for this purpose 3 ), 

This account of VicEtiosi's is not very clear, so that it is somewhat 
difficult io determine whh certainty whether we are confronted here with 


1) Uahv 472 IS6. 2) Leaiiv and CpAnf 474 ITD 3) VictiioM Ml 12, 24, 41, 
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meg^lithtc Stone- work. Some of the details seem to be a^Lnst thi^ suppo¬ 
sition ^ as is immediately evident from the description. Btii on the other 
handp the association ol these stones with the cordyllnep the fact that the 
stones were erected in a pmiiably uprig^hi position, the ocnrrcnce of the 
"'fitonC'Child^' lying in the dqiression on the top of the stones, the fact 
that the stones rcprcseni ancestors and that they are particularly in the 
possession of rich men and chiefSp certainly suggest that we have actually 
before us megalhhic stone-W'Ork^ Deeper investigation into the soctal life 
will certainly lead to a better understanding of the character of these stones. 

On the Marifutiga Rtver^ L^ahy found a remarkable piece of earthwork 
of which he gives the following description : '*In one neat village buitt 
on a limestone ridge, we found some rather remarkable provtsions for 
defence and escape in time of war* On both sides of the villagep the ridge 
Was ^ulte narrow^ and deep ditches had been dug across the narrowesi 
portions, spaxuied by light ladders which could be withdmwm in limes of 
danger,*^ In the centre of the largest housCp a shaft had been sunk Some 
twenty feet straight down, with a lateral shaft leading from the bottom 
level to the side of the ridge^ a convenient scuttle hole for escape if the 
village should be taken. The opening of the steep hillside was cleverly con- 
ccakd by bmsh/^ 

The highly developed type of agriculture w^iih ^'draining” ditches has 
been encountered In the following regions: Wahgi District, Korin Riverp 
Chimhu River, Bina-Bina River^ Dunantina River, Cafuku Riverp in the 
direction of the Kraelke Range, and on numerous other headwaters and 
tributaries of the Upper Purari River 

Sacred Plants: The following data can be added to the c-xaniples 
already mentioned revealing the important part played here by sacred plants, 
tn the Wahgi District, women wailing over the d^d wear leaves of cordy- 
Imt (bogla kaja) reaching from the bosom to the knees; a man^s house 
is decorated for its consecration with ornamentai plants. The ^"Mahnmahler" 
which frcfjuentl^' occur In the Wahgi District, show a certain resemblance 
to the ceremonial mounds (/^Zierhuger^) of the dancing grounds; these 
are round flower beds sniroimded by a fence; around these beds a path 
is left free which itself Is surrounded by a flower bed in the shape of a 
horse shoe; the whole is surrounded by cordylines; a little path leads to 
the opening left in this lay-ont erected as a reminder of a wrong suffered 
which had not been revenged. This Lay-out is large or small according to 
the gravity of the wrong; in some cases it is one metre square, in others 
ten metres square. But not all these floral schemes are such tokens of 
waroing; some were erected by alter capturing a snake»). In the 
region between the Gafuku River and the tCraetke MountainSp casuarina 
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(nari) and drac^^ia (moia) are planted *'here and there through the vil- 
lagcs'\ and the people decorate themsdves with leaves and flowers 

Prehistoric objects. At a place called Kambillga, on the south 
bank of the Middle Wahgi, a man brought Muhphy a f ragment of a mortar 
which he had found in one of the creeks. It had a handle attached and was 
evidently an oval-shaped vessd- The friction marks of* doubtlesdyp ^ pestle 
could be seen. The Hm was carved and resembled thick rope. At Gilgager^ 
between the God Mor and Gimert Nor—tributaries of the Wahgi—a native 
brought a well preserved pestle 2). 

Mythological evidence. It has been seen that light skin was held 
to be beantiftil, and that the natives said of a lighT-skinncd child that it 
resembled the light-skinned sky-people. Vicedom gives the following highly 
important account of these sky-people: *'The natives here descend from 
the taewamb, the sk>^-pcople. The two sky-men, Towa and Lnga, came 
to earth with their wives and by begetting sons they founded the various 
tribes... To-day... the white men, are considered by the natives as sky- 
people. This conception is due to the fact that the natives imagine the sky 
and the stars to be inhabited by light people. Therefore, one is often quite 
seriously asked w^hat it is like in the sky,.. The origin of the garden plants 
is attributed to the taewamb sky-people"^). From this it is clearly evident 
that the taewamb bear all the characteristic features which we have found 
to be associated with the stone-ming immigrants: they came from the sl^, 
they are light-skintiedp they are the originator? of the population and they 
introduced food plants. 

Fair-skinned sky-mcn and one fair-sktnned and fair-haired woman are 
mentioned also in some of the myths. One of these sky-men, called Nuguna* 
"‘was a very old and tall man""; another, called Debona Nikenz, treated all 
the customs in the sky. This man must have been in possession of the bow„ 
since a bamboo knife which, according to one stoii% a w^oman saw' floating 
on the water* was in reality the siring of Debona Nikenz^ bow' 

Debona Nikenz has a son by this woman (apjiarcntly a woman of the 
earth; the w'oman drinks his urin and conedves by this). This boy "teethed 
and grew- very quickly" fi)i an incident which is evidently reminiscenE of 
Qat and some of the other aualogous heroes, who grew- up almost as soon 
as they were bom. 

U is much to be hoped that future investigations will furnish more com¬ 
plete accounts regarding the mythology- 

77 ie "Grassianderjf* and ruMtf regi(mst We now continue 
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our inve^tigatiQH Ln Papua, proceeding in a south-westerly direction along 
the rouie fpllowetl by CtrAHriDw, i.e- through a region which is very densely 
populated i). In a village between Mt, Giluwcand Mt. talibu (the Mt. Yalbo 
of Leaity) a number of women of medium height with light copper skin 
were seen. “'One woman i.va$ very fat—the fattest mountain woman I have 
seen'', says Cham?jon Although otir knowledge of the racial character¬ 
istics in this region L$ still loo scanty to draw any definite conclusion from 
such an isolated staiemeiUt this corpulence^ in view of the characteristics 
of the culture suggests the so-called 'Polynesian" influence. The people of 
the rivers Augu, VVagOK and Web, agree in their general culture and language 
with one another, so that Williams has included them all in the common 
name "Grasslandcrs" 3 )^ Racially* they are apparently a mixed people; for 
*'in colour they arc mostly dark, though with a good sprinkling of fairer 
skins, while some are verj- light'^*). Veiy' dark dements are to be founti 
In the Wage area and south-east of it in the Wen Plateau b). The great trade 
route leading to the south coast of Papua has left its mark on the people of 
the Mabagai River, for instance, w^ho w^ere found to possess a great number 
of steel implements 

In the village between Mt, Giluwe and Mt. Jalibu previously mentioned* 
there was a dancing ground 300 v^rds long and 30 yards wide, *'In the 
centre w-as a built-up place of circular earth, in the middle of w'hich 
w^as a graceful casuarina tree""). On the Mabagai River ''impressive 
sing-sing grounds*' were found. *This was a level expanse of firm ground 
raised some distance aljovc the surrounding marsh, and shaded by well 
growTi casaarina trees. We thought when approaching it that w'e were coming 
U a large village”^). This latter remark is probably an allusion to the 
3venue-like roads which lead to the dancing grounds. 

These dancing grounds have also been encountered in the area of the 
Gra&sbnders; here they are called "homaa^\ They vary' in shape* some being 
more or less circular abont 20 or 30 yards in diameter, others roughly oblong. 
They are surrounded by casuarina trees and rows of dracaena (ogop). 
There is usually at least one house facing the dancing ground To give 
an idea how^ numerous these dancing grounds are here, I shall briefly quote 
from The diary of Champion who crossed the area of the Grasslandcrs and 
even beyond it as far as the boundary of Papua, by wandering from the 
south-west to the north-east. 1 also add the accounts given by Williams 
and Hides. "October 30 ... The guide#,, led us up on a broad track,., and 
an elderly man took us to a house in a circular plot of green grass surrotiiided 


1) CuAHriuN m Z46, Leaiiv 473 25Z 2) In tit 3P, 3) WiLUAMS 
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by casuarina tr«s... At hst wc reached the flat... the men led us down a 
broad track to a little grass park surrounded by casuarina trees. (Camp 43) 
October 31,.. We set off.,, travelling down towards the river. The tracks 
were broad and dean and we passed many hamlets, each surrounded by a 
park of casiiarina trees. We cross the.., Waga,.. We went on to the north¬ 
east on a broad track through short grass,,. We passed through a wide 
avenue of casuarina trees tn a grass lawn, where we were bidden to camp.., 
November 4... We went along a broad track toi the north-east, passing 
through many casuarina parks... down a shallow river,,, the Nembia (or 
Wela), We crossed it. Still following the broad track, we reach another 
park where ninety men were sitting In a line. Before them were banjinas, 
sugar-cane, and potatoes which they signified belonged to us... We crossed 
the stream in the valley calld the Enabu... November 5.., We arrived at 
another little park to find men waiting w*ith a present... November 6. We 
fullnwcd our guides... to cross a creek flowing north into the Kawuku... 
We... came to a park where men sat In a line with presents,.. They led us 
towards the river... across the river... Along the banks were graceful 
casuarina trees. (Camp 48) November 7,., We descended into the little 
valley... and we counted trvoity-five houses among casuarina trees... We 
came to a benulifuJ casuarina park with thick green grass, and here we 
camped.., November 9.., Mendi. Crossing the small stream... we passed,,, 
to the north-east... Another stream was crossed which is known as Wabu... 
A broad track, cut out of the hillside and with wootlcn steps, brought us to 
the pirk... (Camp sO November ti... We reached a casuarina gmve... 
The villages were called Romta... Travelling east through grass country 
M'e passed many little parks.,. They showed us a large track leading tn that 
direction.,. The track was broad.., (Camp 52; 9270 feet)" ‘)- ^his latter 
camp is situated north-west of Mt. Ciluwe, In this area park-like danc¬ 
ing grounds were found at the following places: .^ugu River, Evera vil¬ 
lage, Kuvivi village, Ibamia Divide. Akura River, Wabi village, Kuare 
village, Pauoni village (where the natives had levelled off the side of a 
hillock to make the dancing ground), Injigale (souih-easl of the Waga), etc. 
etc. On one of the parks of the Wage River, a native e.xplained to Hrnes 
"with the help of his dagger of human bone, that the place was also used 
for cannibalistic feasts", A large park of the Wen River (south-east of the 
Injigale) had its lawn bordered "with white limestone". Casuarina trees were 
also planted around the parks of .Avil village north-east of Lake Kutubu, 
which also probably belongs to this area of the "Grasslanders". EinaLly, 
these piark'like dancing grounds with casuarinas and broad avenues are 
encountered on the Erave River, into which flow' some of the rivers of the 
Grassland region 2). Racially, however, the people of the Erave River 
resemble closely the Papuan type and have dark skin and short hair 


1 ) CnauPioK 136 213-247. 2) Champion in 71Z (193ft'40) 31-36, Hirts 3 M 114, 
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With regard to the shifting of earth, Williams records i) : "One of the 
most outstanding features of Grassland culture.,, is the habit of shifting 
earth... The best examples of this high finish 1 saw at tbi and Pami in the 
shape of the cut-out mortuary mounds. A sloping bank is so excavated as 
to leave a truncated cone perhaps 5 feet high and 6 feet in diameter. It is 
planted with dracaenas, which hide in their midst a little red-painted en¬ 
closure for storing the skulls of the departed”. It has Iseen seen that this 
shifting of earth is much more general, however, and is actually a common 
characteristic of all the peoples sve have previously described and who 
have been 50 profoundly influenced by lie stone-using immigrants. We 
have encountered it in precisely the same manner on Mt, Hagen, Vega 
village, MaHfutiga River, etc etc- 

"Dfaining ditches” have been recorded also from the whole area of 
the Grasslanders. the Wen Plateau, and the Brave River 2), 

Sacred Plants. In the region of the Grasslanders. dracaenas (ogop) 
arc planted around the mortuary exposure platforms, and also in the 
gardens as boundaries. Dracaenas arc also worn by the men in their belts, 
and are fastened to the stakes of garden fences*). 


Lake Kuuibtf. Williams who has studied the people of Lake Kutubii, 
south-west of the Grasslanders, gives the fotlow'ing description of themt 
"Generally speaking it appears that the Kntubu people belong to the Kullur- 
kreis of the Ddtar their affinities arc rather with the coast dwellers than 
with the inlanders, though,... they will no doubt be found to have much 
in common with the latter also when these have been studied... They 
generally lack... the "Jewish" noses and dark skin colour, but I would not 
hesitate to put them in that cl,rss on the whole. At the same time, thev 
show a considerable range of vairict3' in skin colour and facial features, 
and it seems likely that racially' they are a mixed lot. There would appear 
to be few marriages with the Grasslanders.,, With the Kaibu and Fasu 
people in the south ... intermarriage is frequent ... Apart from these 
foreign eleuicnts the main population of the lake would itself appear lo 
consist of immigrants from the Mubi a few miles to the east"-*}. The Mubi 
people are actually "somewhat lighter-skinned than the coastal Ddta Divi¬ 
sion natives ®), In trade the Kutubu have an intermediary position between 
the south and the north, trading with the Kaibu and Fasu on the one hand, 
and the Grasslanders on the other, and they have furthermore trading 
relations with the Mubi and Fimaga. Trading relations with the Mubi River 
people arc of particular importance, since the latter represent the principal 
source of shells so much valued by the Kutubu people*). This shows that 
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in race, general collure and trade, the Kutubu are the link between the 
GrasslOTdcrs and the Papua District in the south. 

Tt tallies with the culture of Lake Kutubu that park-Uke dancing grounds 
arc not found here, as far as 1 know, and it is equally significant that the 
highly developed type of ajsrricuUure with its chessboard-Jike beds is non¬ 
existent here; ‘'gardening is surprisingly ill-developed, even on the rich 
land of the Mubi... tn contrast to the Grasslandws”'). 

The Mubi River people who have closer contact with the Grasslanders 
than have the Kutubu people, have adopted from the Grasslanders the 
custom of digging “defensive" ditches ^). 

Sacred Plants. In the Kutubu magic for curing sickness the opera¬ 
tor fixes a cordylinc branch in his armband, and the house of the sick 
is struck with branches of cordylinc The particles of wood oc little stones 
sucked out in exorcism and which represent the spirits of slain held to be 
responsible for diseases, are covered carefully with cordyline. This ni^ethod 
of curing csinic from the Mubi River. A cordylinc (ko) is also 
belt by the men. Another varietj" of the cordyline i$ called konju^ri s). 

Prehistoric objects. Four stone mortars have been found in 
the ncighlioufhood of Kutubu, viz. at YogobUp Turrit Kesiki. and Fimaga. 
The pestles used were merely elongated pebbles. One of the mortars was a 
very good specimen, with a regular series of knobs round its pefipbeiy^; the 
second is a plain one. The specimen seen at Kesiki is broken, having a sort 
of a waist in the middle. This one was alleged to have been "^'made"' by a 
man named Gofo, an immigrant from Kafa, south-east of Lake Kuiubu^ 
who scitled first at a site formerly occupied by the Kesiki people, and later, 
on Lake Kutubu, When be died the mortar was for some forgottm reasem 
hidden by a man. and only in comparatively recent years yv^s it rediscovered. 
"Gofo, the original 'Maker” turns out to be the great-great-g rand father 
of a man now tiving at Kafa. If this stor)' is to be believed , says Williams. 
this mortar ^^can be traced hack for perhaps 125 years, which,... may not 
signify much". But in view of the fact that on the S^bngi River, south¬ 
east of Lake Kutubu^ the presence of the stone-using immigrams will agaiu 
appear quite clearly, and since a stone mortar was found there also, the 
local origin of the mortar indicated in the Kutubu tradition is, in my opinion, 
probably exact; and il wuU be seen that even the recorded date of its 
introduction is likely to be correct. The Fiinaga mortar is a small speamen. 
It is surmised that it was originally the property of a ''kum^' (super¬ 
natural being) who used it as a drum. No one thinks of making mortars 

on the lake in these days*). _ 

Mythological evidence. The "'kuruka^' are supernatural beings 

who in their natural elements take the form of human beings. They maj 
inhabit the rivers as well as the lake, bat they do nothing but barm to 
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real humaij^l). Jn their connection with rivers and the lake these bein^ 
certeinly agree with the -'wagan*' of the Middle Sepik and the "wale" of 
the Abelam. \\'e know too Utile about them however, to determme with 
certainty to what cntlure they belong. But it is worth mentioning that one 
of these "kuraka" Is described as a man with fair skin 2) and that another 
used a stone mortar as a drum, as we have seen. 

The belief moreover exists "'mt held by, or even knonm to everybody at 
Knlubu, that each living person has a sort of spiritual coimterpan in the 
sky, whose life runs somewhat parallel with his" 3 ), but we have iusuffident 
kuowledge regarding this conception, and 1 quote this information for what 
« IS worth- 


Tarifttroro: North-west of Lake Kuiubu, the Tarifuroro of the Ryan 
River were found to be of short stature and light-skinned, two charaderts'dcs 
which are often ascribed lu the ''mountaineers”. But Hides in describing 
Them says: "1 was greatly interested in their Asiatic-like features; their 
cheek bones were high, and their noses and lips were alt finely moulded... 
They arc naturally long-haired people”-*). 

The very highly develo{Kd type of agriculture with its .square plots and 
hedges of croton and hibiscus, was encountered here again. The houses 
also were surrounded by hedges of croton and hibiscus 6). 

Unfortunately there is no other record regarding this tribe. 


Tugh In ihe area cast of Lake Kntuhn, traces of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants appear more dearly again. 

The Tugi people have trading relations with a tribe to the north-north¬ 
east. It takes eight days to reach them. "We go to these people.., three days 

from our village... they' have to travel five days to meet us”, said the 
natives 

In the Tugi region. Funt "passed a stone in the scrub. It was bell 
sMped, green with age, and covered witli moss. It would weigh about 40 lbs. 
The legend connected with it is that one day, long ago, it fdl from the sfev. 
as a precursor of the coming of a legendary chief called Ro, who journey^ 
across the Murray Range, and created the Ro people. It is kept free of 
^wlh by the Okani people’). It is known in the district as .Aparanigi"8). 
(^e would of course like to know more about this stone, but it is highly 
Significant that the stone, as well as the man who followed its coming, c^'c 
from the sky. and this association with the stone gives further strength to 
onr™w that the light skinned sky-people of the Wahgi District were 


I) WimiiJmSM 38a 2) See Wiluahs 954 138 f. 3) Wiujahs 9S4 3)0 
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actually 5lone-u5jng immigmnts. At present the Ro people inhabit the 
Sirebt River, a tributary of ibc Kikorl 1), The rnyth thus shows that a 
migration of the stone-using immigrants proceeded via Mt Murray and 
then in a south-easterly direction. From the following data it will he dear 
that such a migration of the stone-using immigrants is actually veiy probable, 
since the material remains of the stone-using Immigrants, as well as the 
racial characteristics m this region, arc in ilS favour. 

"'In front of the Tugi dancing houses^ long shallow trenches were seen. 
The bottoms were paved with small stones, which were seen in all villages. 
The people volunteered the information that these trencheis w^ere used for 
cooking the bodies of their emntiies^' This is reminiscent of the Wage 
River (Grasslanders). where the people apparently wished to make it dear 
that cannibaltsttc feasts were held on the dancing ground. It must^ how ever, 
be home in mind that the recorders of both these accounts had only a very 
rudimentary knowledge of the native language. 

Sambriffi Valley. In the Sambrigi Valiev which adjoins the Tugi region 
in the east, the people are sturdy limbed, rather smali> in many cases dark 
browm and with arched noses. '^But on the other hand, there were almost 
as many light-skbmed people as dark^^ with w'oolly liair. Several w^riters 
have emphasized their "'magnificent'" physique ^)- Little is known 
regarding their trading relations. A few Sambrigi men were met in one of 
the Ro villages on the Upper SirehL River^ and it is in fact the Sambrigi 
tribe which is responsible for the decimation of the Ro people, who were 
at one time much more numerous"^). Iron asea and bits of brass found with 
them indicate that they have trading relatious with the coast, and they also 
knew the names of the Kiko River, Turama, and the Bantu. Shells are 
brought to them by the Bara people sj, vvho iihabit the region between 
the Tugi and Sambrigi on the one side and the Ro on the other. These 
Bara people are of small stature and light-skinned ®^). We do not know how 
long these tratling relations have existed, but they w^ould correspond Strongly 
to a culture migration from the Tugi to Ro- 

In one of the villages of the Sambrigi valley, the natives said to Flint, 
who was resting on a heap of stones about 30 >"ards from the men^s housed 
^'Do not sit there. That is the place where ive cut up the men we kill before 
we cook them, and their blood runs into the ground" 

In a rock shelter iverc seen two skulls and bones placed side by side in 
a circle of stones. Close by there w^as evidence of a grave having been opened 
and bodies exhumed Since, however, such stone circles are not recordeil 
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from anywhere in this negioii^ only future bvesLEgations can give a defniite 
answer to the quesEion, whether or noi this was simply an accidental artange- 
ment of stones. 

The cultural connection of this area with the lit* Ba^en^ Wahgi River, 
the GrassIandersfL areas, etc. is again clearly evident from the occurrence 
in the Sambrigi Valley of the very highly developed type of agnculture 
with its system of 'Mrainage" dykes. Here these dykes are in some cases a^ 
much as 8 feet deep 

Sacred Plants. Hardiy anything is recorded regarding these plants; 
we are simply told that all villages were surrounded by crotons 2). 

Prehistoric objects, fn the Sambngi Valley a stone mortar 
was found 5 ). 

Before continuing our investigation on the coasts we must first study 
the other inland tribes^ a knowledge of which is necessary for an under¬ 
standing of the cultural connections in this area. To this end w'c shall 
nesumcr out investigation of the Upper Sepik at the point where it was 
interrupted. 

Upper Sepik: On the tributaries of the Upper Sepik, the North River, 
Green River, and October River^ as well as 04 the Upper Sepik slsell\ 
very' light-skinned people were discovered, whose skin was no darker than 
that of MicronesiansH Thurni,vald has expressed the opinion that they are 
more lively and more interestedj which may, however, in some measure 
have been due to the fact that they had probably never before seen any 
other European. It seemed, nioreovex^ that the socia] standing of the women 
was belter than in ihe other regions. For these reasons TKURNWAt.n is 
mcliued to think that the influence of a foreign race had probably b£^cn 
at work here^}. From the Yellow River upwards the culture seems to he 
richer in comparison with those of the lower part of ihe Upper Sepik ; 
but our knowledge of this region Is sltll too scarce to permit us to express 
any definite opinion^). 

The * Maintain People: Under "Mountain People", Kiekele and 
Campbell have included the numerous tribes living between the Thum- 
wald Range and the Kaban Range, i.e+ people who *'are certainly springing 
from a conunon origin" Many of these Mountain people arc short in sta- 


1} Surrii 7as 3E5. Bzaves. SS 3GZ, Fiarfr ui 711 {mvm 149, Oldham in 111 
(1922m) I&, Cminwoy ISt m. 2> Flikt in 111 (1921^) ISO. 3) Funt in 712 
(i92\f22) 144* and Plate at the end of the volume, MimaAv 596 IW. 4) Tiiumwalo 
WS 92, t7e^f. m 74. S) TmmNWAiJJ «76 ^7* 6) In the region of the 
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ture, and dark-skinned, but others art taU, and a light copper colour is 
not uncommon amoiig imny of them; their hair is crisp and curly. The Ap- 
taJmin and Feramin inhabiting the area siouth of the Sepik are veiy light- 
skinned, and among the Kelefomln who inhabit a region between the Aptal- 
min and Feramin, many tall individuals are observed, some 6 feel and 
over 0 ^ Somewhat more to the south, actually in Papua, live the Bolivip. 
who inhabit the region of the Bol River, a tributary of the Upper Fly, Thv^ 
are of medium size, and there are oumbers of dark-skinned people among 
them, though there are also mdivLduals of remarkably light skin, and the 
children especially, are very light-slrinned. Their hair is woolly The 
occurrence, side by side in the same region, of medium-sized, lall^ dark- 
skinned, and light-skinned people certainly favours the opinion that wt are 
really confronted here with a mingling of races, and that the environ¬ 
mental factor is insufficient to explain the occurrence of light sldn. 

Somewhat further to the east, in the boundary^ region betivccn the Man¬ 
dated Terri lory' and Papua, very light-skinned people were observed at the 
source of ihe Luap River„ a north-western branch of the Upper Palmer 
River. A considerable population was found lo be living around Ml Blucber, 
Mt. Sare, and not far awray at Mt+ Donaldson ^). Trading relalions of the 
Mountain people do not exlcnd very' far, existing mostly between neigh¬ 
bouring tribes and with the Bolivip. With the people south of the Kabaii 
Range there is some contact along tw^o trade routes, one of w'hich pa^es 
near Ml Blucher, and the other near the headivaters of the Tcdi River ■^)- 

In the whole area of the Mountain people, as well as with the Bolivip. 
the men’s houses are separated from the remainder of the village by a fence 
along which crotons or some other ornamental shrub Is planted; it setms 
also that the villages were surrounded with crotons and other gaily coloured 
shrubs ®)r This is certainly very' slender evidence on which to assume the 
presence of the stone-using immigrants in this region, tt must not he 
overlooked, how'ever. that our present knowledge of this region is in¬ 
adequate and that observations made so far have not penetrated deeply tnio 
the Culture, But bearing in mind the racial characteristics and particularly 
ihe fact already mentioned, that in certain parts of the island, Austronesian 
immigrants must have crossed the whole of New Guinea, t am inclined to 


1} Kizxzu- and Cmifsell m 470, 476. PI I, Camv^eu. 126 246, Kahius Iti tl2 
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frotn their material cuUure. See: KaSIUS in 71Z f 1^/20) IPL 2) CuASCPioic in TT2 
(-92^/27) IttS, Kabius, in 7ll (1927^20) 96. 99. 3) CiiAUrtOW 137 SO. in TIZ (1936/27) 
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believe that tb^ ust of croton in this area suggests the presence, or some 
cultural influence of the stone-using immigrants. But only future investiga- 
Lion on the spot can dear up this point. 

Ok T^di: Farther to the south-east^ on the Ok Birim, a tributary of the 
Ok Tcdi or Alice RiveTj and also on the point where the Ok Birim flows 
into the Tedi RLver^ the people arc much shorter than those of the Tedi 
itself. On the Tedi River farther to the north of this point, the people are 
medium sized and even talk On the Lower Tedi, the skin is often light, and 
further north, on the Upper Tedi and in the Star Mountains^ the skin is still 
lighter, &o light that ^me of the people "might easily have passed for 
a white man somewhat bronzed by the sun"^ The hair is woolly and short 
The A win are numerically the biggest tribe found east of the Ok Tedi and 
extend almost as far as the Strickland River^ and up into the foothills of the 
Kaban RangeTheir language is relatively uniform 5In this area the 
word for water and river is and tt appears, for instance, in the rivet 

names Wai Duwo (Palmer River), Wai-min fTully River), Wat mur, Wai 
Mongi, etc. etc, Amung the tribes of the w^est “Ok"' is the general name 
for '"riveF^^). Rav^ discussing the word *\v^Y\ says®): ^'VVith regard 
to the word ‘"Wai'' for water^ in the Awin language**, the appearance of 
such a characteristic Me]ane$ian word so far away from any apparent 
Melanesian influtmce certainly remarkable I think, however^ that it must 
be regarded an accidental coineidence. The w'ord “*Wa^^ for w^atcr is found 
at Panim, a village at the back of Friedrpchshafen in the Mandated Territory 
(in the same dialect "'Dyai", fire, resembles the Awm '‘De"\ "Di")- 
Panim and Awin seem (on far apart for any connection to have occurred"* 
But Acsten $ays that the Awin language "has not been traced as being con¬ 
nected WHtb any other languages known to be spoken in Papua", and he 
expresses, the opinion that ‘The Awin language has probably travelled over 
from the countr>^ south of the Middle Sepik * o). At stex dcKfS not give 
detailed reasons for his opinion, but it Ss of interest that it is precisely this 
region of the Middle Sepik, where we have seen ^such dear evidence of the 
presetice of the stone-using immigrants, i.e. of an Austrone$jan culture* The 
problem of the relation of the stonc-tising immigrants to those w^ho, ac¬ 
cording to Haddonv brought the kava and the conception of the devouring 
monster from Asirolabe Bay to the south coast of New Guinea, will he 
discussed later on. 

No stone-w^ork has been recorded from this region up to the presents but 
on the Teddy River a most extraordinary kind of earthwork w^as found. 
I-^atrines were dug and Consisted of a hole in the ground about J feet tn 
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diaroelcr and 30 feet decpl The earth W3$ piled at the side of it and used 
for covering over the excremcnls ‘). ‘’Draining" ditches similar to those of 
the Mt. Hagen-VVahgi area ard the other regions, whose connection with 
the Middle Sepik we have already learned, have been recorded on the Lower 
Fly and even in Dutch New Guinea west of tt. Consequently, it is not 
probable to tny mind that this kind of earth-work on the Tedi River c^d 
be due to a culture other than that which, in the above mentioned regions, 
is respinsible for the various modes of earth shifting, inctuding the draining 
ditches and ditches for defence and olher purposes. 

Sacred Plants. We arc only told that on the Tedi River crotons, 
cordylines, coxcombs, coleus, and other decorative plants were seen growing 
in the gardens"). At a certain place on the Fly River, 380 miles frem its 
estuary, drums and tobacco pipes were found, the omaments on winch 
Haooon has interpreted as leaves of croton and dracaena 

M y 1 h o i o g i c a 1 evidence. There is still another reason in support 
of the view that this region has been influenced by the culture of the stone¬ 
using immigrants. Hides records the following myth of the people of 
lungaaim village, on the Strickland River, who are of Papuan type and 
who wander up and dowTi the Strickland River on their head-hunting expe¬ 
ditions ♦). This is the only myth which has been recorded so far from this 
big area. They say that there is only one god. He is the god of the lungazim 
and ail the coconut people. No one knows his name. There was nothing in 
the world when he was. He looks after the sago, the birds, pigs, cassowaries, 
and after the unbom children. Head-hunting exists becau.w of him. The god 
killed Somoali, the god of the bushmen and the bad talk people, and took the 
head of Somoali. The god planted Somoali’s head, and from it grew* the first 
coconut. That is why the people take heads only from the bushmen and 
never the heads of the coconut people 1^). Hides does not give more details 
regarding this coconut people to whom the gnad belongs. But the facts that, 
like the many other stone-using immigrants, he created the coconut by 
planting a skull, that he is not a hushman (as is evident from the story) that 
he introduced head-hunting*), and that he looks after the utHnni children 
makes it almost certain that he w'as a stone-using Immigrant. If we bear in 
mind how extremely little is knowm about this region, this myth with its 
clear reminiscences of the stonc-tising immigrants is all the more significant. 
When more is known of the culture of this area, we may expect the traces of 
the stone-using immigrant.^ to appear with greater clearness. 

jl/ifd/c Ply: Wc know only little regarding the racial characteristics of 
the Middle Fly. On Lake Murray and probably on the Middle Fly generally, 
the skin Is much lighter than on the coast. On the Strickland River the 
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is prcd-omiriajit Intertribal trading relations on the Fjy, 
including war-likc relations, extend from about Everill Junction as fas as 
about VVeriadai oa the Lower Fly. Certain ornaments found south of D'Al¬ 
bertis Junction seem to point to rebtions with Lake Murray. Cultural and 
trading relations exist particularly between the Suki near Tidal Islai^d. 
and the Morehead River as well as with the Tugeri^). 

Near Ellangowan Island, i+en about 150 miles up the Fly* ruins of an 
old village were found. Around the dweHings, a ditch about two feet broad 
and equally deep had been dug* for the purpose of dmitiing, as D'Ai.BErRTiSj 
who records this, thinks 

and the fly £‘stuaryx In the area of the Fly estuaiy, the people 
are of mixed race. Tn the Fly estuary't Attack Island, Canoe Island, and 
Kiwai, the people are of mediuni height or shorty but on Kiwai Island they 
are generally tall. The skin varies from y^ry dark to light, the light individu- 
als of Canoe Island and Attack Island being lighter than on Xtwai. The 
nose is arched and the hair short and frizzy* but in some instances longer. 
Prognathism is frequent *). Although the cephalic index is not dealt with 
generally in this w'ork since there is a scarcity of data regarding this 
trait. It might be mentioned that up the Fly River* wdl into the interior^ 
there is a dolichocephalic population; but even high up the Fly River 
there arc traces of brachycephalism. This is well marked in its delta^ 
where a mixture of peoples has taken place. Mesaticephalic or tow brachy- 
cephalic people have established themselves at Canoe Island, Kiwai, OriomoK 
and probably at other placet on the coast of Daudai, and bnchycephalic 
people arc numerous also in the Torres Islands. Haddow, discussing this 
problem^ expresses the opinicpn that these brachycephals represent an 
autochtonous population, or* if they were actually immigrants, they would 
be the oldest brachycephalic immigrants Only future investigation^ will 
provide an answer to the question as to how far these hrathycephals arc 
related to the other brachycephaJs of Melanesia. Whereas the trading 
relations of the Fly estuary up the River reach as far as Weriadai, 
those of Kiw^i Island extend to Dibiri in the east, and to Daudai, Mawatta, 
and Budji tn the w^est, as wdl as to many of the Torres Islands. In cuhure 
also there exists a reciprocal influence between Kiw^ai and the Torres Islands^ 
a fact wrhich is borne out by the myths. It is well known that the trading 
of canoes is particularly intensive, the canoes being brought from Kiwai 
and even from Dibiri to the Torres Islands through the inteimediaiy' of 
Mawatta “). The Kiwai language has spri^d very far. In the west it extends 
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to Mabudauan, and the language to the cast as far as the Purari River 
show resemblances to the Kiwai language i)- From the fact that hava is 
drunk in Kiwai, and that the conception of the devouring monster exists 
in some of the neighbouring regions, it is immediately evident that more 
recent influences of culture have been at work in this area. It is well 
known that Haodon hAs attributed these two elements to a migration of 
culture which, from Astrolabe Bay, crxissed the whole of New ^tnea. It 
is necessary at this point to discuss the question as to what culture these two 
elements can be attributed, 

Kava drinking, as far as we know at present, is known in the following 
places of New GuineaT Huon Gulf; Bukaua, Jabim, Tami, Cap Cretin, 
Finsch Haven; Maclay Coast; Astrolabe Bay: Bongu, Constantine Haven, 
Bogadjim, Beliao Island, Kadda, Wuong, Bilibili, Jabob, Graged, Pei sari; 
Dampier Island and perhaps on the l^wtr Sepik. In the area'of the Sam- 
brigi-Mubi Headwaters of the Kikori River the problem of the use of kava 
does not seem to have been solved* Fliitt records of the Sambrigi Valley: “I 
saw two large ka\’a plants growing in the village. The people informed me 
that the stem of the plant wheat dried is chewed" ®). Apart from the fact 
that Fliitt had only a rudimentary knowledge of the language, we would 
mention that Beaveh says that on the neighbouring ^fuhi Rtver "some 
gamada plants were seen, but the natives did not know the use of this 
plant" ®). Moreover, a kava plant was seen on the Upper Kikori in a native 
garden-t). But does this rnean that the kava plant was cultivated and used 
for drinking? Only future mvestiption will be able to clear up this point. 
On the south coast, the use of kava was found in the foUowdng regions: 
Gogodara, Kiwai (who learned its use fiom Gogodara and Daudai), W^abu- 
da, Dauinori Island (Fly Delta), and in the following repons b^ond the 
Fly; Daudai, Daru Island (in the Torres Islands kava is unknown), in the 
Binaturi villages Dirimo, Masingara, and Mawatta, among the Jibu and 
Yendeon the Binaturi headwaters, and the Somlos (north-west of Masinga- 
ra). Whereas the use of kava appears only sporadically and seems to be a 
foreign element with the Semariji, Gambadi, Keraki, and Mikud, it is 
frequently used by their northern neighbours the Wiram, Aram, and Anima; 
furthermore it is used by the Tugeri and Marind anim, in Bibilrem (east 
of ihe Muli), Komolom Island, Frederik Hendrik Island, Ilwajah south of 
the Digul estuary (wbich has trading relations with Frederik Hendrik 
Island and with the Marind anim®) and by the Sohur, who adopted it 
from the Marind with whom they have relations ®), Kava plants, but not the 
use of the plant, are recorded from the Kal, Vodda Valley, Gira River, 
Koiari. and Ok Tedi. 

The conception of the devouring monster is recorded in the following 
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regiofu: OrokaivB, Yodda Valley (perhaps), Huon Gulf: Rukaua (balum), 
Jabim ibalum), Kai (ngosa), Kai of the Satidberg (ngosa), Bulung (ngo- 
sa), Siiribang (balum), Poum (balum), Tami (kani), Siaissi (kani), Rook 
Island (katii), Maclay Coast (?), Astrolabe Bay: Bongu (ali), Bogadjim 
(asa), Siar, Stcphansun (asa), Prince Adalbert Hafcn (barak), Daitipkr 
Island (barak), Nor Papua (brag), Wogeo, Karcsau, Bertrand Island (pa- 
rak), Gullbcrt Island (parak), Arapesh, Jakumul (parak), Angiel (pariak), 
Seleo (parak), Tnmlco (parak), Berlin Haven District (parak), Aitape 
District (parak), Arop (parak), Varopu (parak), Serra (parak), Vanimo 
(para), and Tanah Merab Bay. On the Sepik U has been recorded in; Kam- 
bramto, Tonbunku, Angennan. Tatmul, and farther inland from the Mun- 
dugumor (Yual River). On the south coast it is recorded front the Gogodara. 
Papua Gulf, Damera Island, Bantu (only traces of it), Goarlbari Island 
(only traces of it), Era River. Purari Delia. Namau, Kalniarl, Malpua, lari, 
Elcma (traces of it), Masingara, Tugeri, and Maiind anim '). 

HapdoK is of opinion that the Irnmigranis who brought the use of kava 
and the conception of the devouring monster “descended some dislancc 
down the Raniu and crossed the main range some where about 5* or 6* S. 
lat., reached the upper waters of the Strickland, followed the course of that 
river, crossed the Fly and passed down the Meraukc and other rivers to the 
coast” 2 ). Our data contain more recent information with w'hich H addon 
could not have been acquainted at the titne of the publication of his "Migran 
tions of Cultures in British New Guinea*' and from this intomiatlon it is 
evident that the starting point of this migration as indicated by Haddon 
must be modified. Neither the kava rvor the conception of the devouring 
monster have so far been recorded from the Ramu, but the devouring 
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mon^tct certainly occurs on ihe Septk, and the tisc of kava perhaps also+ 
From ihis it must be concluded that the first pliase of this migration was 
along the Sepik. Later Haddon actually inclined to the view that the n(iig:ra- 
tion took place along the Sepik i) Regarding the further course of this migra' 
tian Haddon says: '*l consider it highly probable that there a series of 
migrations down the Strickland River... The migration of the original 
Maritid tribes doubtless eatne this way and abo elements in the populalion 
<md the culture of the extreme west of Papua, One group of Immigrants 
settled on l^ke Murray^ another larmed the Gogodara+*. and some tnigrants 
may have rached the mouth of the Gama. More to the east, the Kerewa 
peoples at the mouth of the Kikori^ the Purari Delta peoples^ and the peoples 
along the coast of the Gulf of Papua may be regarded as terminal points 
of analogous migrations from the north down the great rivers of the Delta 
and Gulf Division'^ On the south coast of New Guinea many elements 
of culture were spread via Kiw'ai ivhich has itself been influenced by a 
culture coming from the interior. This latter fact is emphasized by WiRZ^ 
when, regarding the culture of the Papuan Gulf 3 ) he says: '"The starting 
point of this culture is Kiwai. w'hich has itself perhaps been influenced by 
culture movements from the north. In any case^ culture contaci w'ith the 
Seplk region must have existed a long time ago. These Fly and Sepik 
cultures brought plaited masks, elements of the initiation rites, perhaps the 
cull of trophies, and the long stp houses, since these arc encotmtered In an 
exactly similar manner on the Sepik^V 

Here we are particularly interested in the probletn of the relation be¬ 
tween the use of kava and the culture of ihe stone-using immigrants^ The 
data quoted regarding the geographical distribution of kava in New Guinea 
show that kava occurs in few^ regions only where the influence of the 
stone-using immigrants b clearly evident: on the other hand, it is unknowm 
on the north-east coast and east coast of New Guinea^ on the Middle Sepik* 
in the interior of New Guinea, and in many other regions where the in¬ 
fluence of the Etone-iising immigrants Is clearly manifet. The ref ore, 
although the use of kava and the conception of the devouring monster 
certainly form pan of the Ausironesian culture complex^ they are very 
unlikely to belong to the megalithic culture in New Guinea. We shall revert 
to this problem later on. Wu refrain here from the further discussion 
of the problem of the devouring monster; its main Interest lies in its 
tiistribulion in New Guinea, where it indicates a Melanesian migration across 
the whole of New Guinea. Beyond Melanesia, it occurs in the Kakihan 
society of Ceram, from where, as Deacon has shown, it was brought to 
Melanesia by Melanesian immigrants'*). In Mebnesia the conception of the 
devouring mnnster occurs furthermore in the initiation ceremonies of Boieng 
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Island ‘X with the Sulka *). on Pororan Island (w«i of Buka) and North 
Boungainvilic and in the Lambumbu and Lagabg Districts of Male- 
ku]a'*)« In UTau'3 and Arosi in the maraufu inUiation of ihe Araha boys 
into bonito fishing, whose connection with the stone-using immigrants we 
have shown, the boys stand upon a certain platform which represents a 
bonito. The ladder of the base of the platform represents the bonito’s mouth, 
y which the boys enter ®), But the conception of devouring is not mentioned 
in this regard, the outcome of the rite being the union between the boys 
and the bonito. ' 

A further fact pointing to a connection between Kjwai and Astrolabe 

ay is the Kiwai myth of Sido; From his stvollen member food plants came 
forth, an incident which agrees with the myth in Bogadjim of the woman 
from whose swollen limbs food plants came forth and who is said to be 
the wife of Kelibob. This same theme occurs also on Graged Island 
in Astrolabe &y, in the But District further to the west and, in the east 
with the M™. Tami, and the Kai of the Sattelbcrg«). Although the 
JMguage of Kiwai which has spread to the east, west, and up the river, Is 
Papuan ) it is worthy to mention that in Zoller’s opinion the Kiwai 
anguage shows 'remarkable remiitiscences of the Astrolabe Bay lan- 
gtia^ X M opmioo, which is, however, peculiarlv his own and is not 
confirmed by any other student, as far as 1 can see.' 

On Kiw-m Jsland, and somewhat up the river from Canoe Island, a 
ce am kind of trodcllmg of the skulls of relatives is customary. The skulls 
are provided with bps, ears and noses made of beeswax and the eves 
and nostrils are represented by pieces of shell «). A similar treatment of 
entmies sku Is Mcurs m the Papuan Gulf, on the Bamn, Turama, Omati. 
Goanban Island, and Kerewa, i.e. in an area in which also many other 
races of the influence of the Kiwai culture can be found. Here the skulls 
are painted and fitted with artificial noses and eyes la). With the Urama 
between Em Bay and Pafa Inlet, skulls which seems to be those of relalives’ 
were fomd adorned with clay noses and artificial eyes n>r and modelltne' 
ot the skulls of relatives iKcurs itnally in the Purarl District «). Wiua if 
modelling of skulls has come to the Papuan Gulf from 
v’?' I attention to the similarity of this modelling 

o. the skull with that of the Middle Sepik, and Fov was the first who noted 

° somewhat inland 

from the esiuary of the Fly. and also on Goaribari Island n). This probable 
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rdatioTi wUH iht culm re of the Middle Sepik is of greai irnpomnce, since 
other traces of the stone-usbig iminigraiits &rc also evident on Kiwai 
Island. 

Haddon g^ives the following record regarding Kiwai Island: “On this 
island a number of very large, well shaped, polished stone implements arc 
found in the hush; the largest I have seen... measured 18*^4 inches in 
length. These stones are now placed ai the head and foot or all round the 
graves, and the natives du not appear to know anything of their former 
use'* Murhay also 2) records the cRisteiice of polished sioneSp iJie use of 
which IS unknowTi (o the present natives. He thinks that these stones were 
either used as axes or as money. Lan^dtman declares them to be stone axes 
and says: Stone axes were often kept on graves or at water holes, stuck 
in the ground in an upright position... The size of the blade varies enor¬ 
mously^ the longest I saw measuring 53.5 on, in length, the shortest, little 
more than 6 cm". Unfortunately, neither of these students has given a more 
detailed description or a picture of these “stone axes”; it is evident^ however, 
that at least in their present function, these stones resemble in some vray 
monoliths, 

LANtiTMAJtf"*) mentions a cerlain place where “there Ls said to be or to 
have been a stone shaped like a hawk”. The importance of such information 
is e vide fit p but unforlunalely nothing else is recorded regarding this stone. 

On Kivvai T si and and in many villages of the mainland opposite* well 
cut ditches about three feet deep were observed m the well-kept planta¬ 
tions. They are declared to be draining ditches by all the writers describing 
them. In the Tinung Lagoon villages, drains had been cut arouml each 
bouse, "'to carry away the water from the roof'*®). 

Sacred Plants, The use of sacred plants 1$ extremely frequent on 
Kiwaip and since we are very wtII informed regarding this island, the data 
are particularly abundant. 

A few croton bushes are planted around the graves and sometimes a 
coconut tree at the head and foot; ai the dances in which the dancers repre¬ 
sent the spirits of the dead, they hold croton branches in their hands ; at a 
certain ceremony held in memory' of those who have died, all the baskets 
with food arranged for this feast are decorated wiih croton leaves and. if 
the dead person be a ivomaii, a digging stick decorated wuth croion twdgs i.^ 
attached to them. To cause the spirit of a dead to quit the house in which 
the death took place, men enler the house scattering croton IcaveSp women 
strike the floor of the house w^ith croton leaveSp and croton leases are 
thrown all over the floor of the house. Invitation to a dance or feast \% 
conveyed by means of a croton branch taken to the other village. At danceSp 
branches of croton, dracaena and other bright coloured bushes are inserted 
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in the ann ring; after the daticcs these branches arc taken to the plantations 
and siiick into the ground in order to bring tuck, or they are buried 
along the rivers or s^vampG that a great quantity of iish may be procured 
In a certab part of the -Moguru ceremony in which promiEiCuous inter¬ 
course is usual, scrapings of crotons and dracaena (sagida and samera) are 
used to cause sexual exitement. After the Moguru ceremony the natives 
keep a part of the wild boar, which is the central figure in the 

V'arious rites* and bury it underneath some croton or dracaena bush growing 
just outside a garden infested by pigs. This 'Shuts the way" for the pigs. 
After the swinging of the bull-marcrs, the people put them down in the 
middle of each garden^ where a croton bush (esame) has been planted- The 
bult-roarers are placed on the east side of the croion, to protect the plants 
against the burning of the suHh The taro gardens are called ^'esame-pari*', 
apparently because some croton bushes (esame) are always planted in the 
gardens; in yams magic a digging stick is put into the ground and croton 
leaves are tied to the lop of it; when the first b anan a tree planted puis 
forth new shoots^ the owmer holding some leaves of the hamera bush (croton 
or dracaena is generally planted dose to ihe first banana tree iii everj' 
garden) stretches out the shoot drawing his hand along it in order to 
encourage the growth of the banana tree. In order to induct fish to come into 
a trap, a branch nf one of the bright bushes used for dancing decorations 
is used in a certain manner after w'hich the branches are stuck into the 
gmiind near the mouth of the trap. Cmton branches inside ihe petticoat 
of a w^oman is a sign that the marriage has been consummated. In the 
Mimia ceremony the dancers wave croton branches in their hands. The 
purpose nf the dance is to drive aw'ay all sickness. After the dance they 
stick the eroion twigs all over the bench. The high tide afterwards covers 
the branches sometimes cariy'ing them away and by this all sickness is driven 
aw^y. The cmton branches which are stuck into the beach are also planted 
in ihc gardens for promoting growth in ihe garden^i* Sorcerers put a cmton 
twig into a creek requesting it to go and catch the enemy; the twig turns 
into a crocodile which seizes the man. Into the zygomas of skulls brought 
back from head hunting, cmton leaves are inserted. The inside of the club 
house 13 decorated with croton leaves. The warriors also after a successful 
raid deck thiimselvcs with cmton. At some places of the mainland opposite 
Kiwai, ctoion w^as growm in the gardens, and canoes were decorated with 
crotons and other bright shrubs i). 

A further argument in favour of ihe view^ that Kiwai has been influenced 
by the stone-using immigrants is the occurrence of ihe Gaera ceremnmy on 
Kiwai, which shows resemblances with some of the feasU of Melanesia 
which can be shown to be associated wdth the stone-using immigrants. The 
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following is a brief description of these fea$i5. We begin with the VValaga 
feast of Barlle Bay wherCp jt will be femembered^ we have come across many 
Traces of the stone-using immigrants. 

The Walaga is a mortuary feast. For the feast a mango tree is selected 
ill tfie bush and a track cut down to the chosen mango. Nets are placed nn 
this track to catch leaves and twigs, which may not fall to the ground. 
After the mango has been cut down, the chips are wrapfwd in mats* and 
the tree is carried in a ceremonial procession to the village, where it is 
erected. Pigs brought by visilurii are laid out ^'in view*' of the mango and 
later they arc killed as slowly as possible for a maximum of squealing to be 
heard by the mango. A chief climbs a mango pole from which he addresses 
the people. Then food is distributed and dancing takes place. The mango 
which, after this, is kept in the sleeping house of the men. after a long 
time is brought out again and a part is broken off and burnt. The ashes 
are mixed with the food of pigs. This proeednre is repeated until the whole 
tree is finished. Five pigs brought by visitors are named a mango The 
Soi feasts have this in common with the Walaga feast, namely, that they are 
mortuary feasts too ; here too a mango tree is ceremonially brought into I he 
villagCp and special cruelty h done to the pigs- Here one mango sapling is 
counted for three pig^ brought by the visitors. Also food distribution takes 
place and some years later the mango is hunted. This feast occurs in Dobu, 
Fergusson, Normanby, Woodlark Islands^ Marshall Bennct Island*, KiUva, 
and from Sudest to South Cape ineltiding Rogeia, Sariba, Basilaki, and 
Tubelube^ i,e. in an area in which we have come across many proofs of the 
presence of the stone-using immigrants 3^). The toreha or toleha feast of 
Milne Bay is also a mortuary feast in which one mango is counted for 
5 or 6 pigs broughL by visitOTS, and forkl distribution lakes place. Arm¬ 
strong is of the opinion that the toleha feast is but an imitation of the Soi 
feast 3)^ At thii identical Gekria feast '^Toi^\ one mango is tut down for 
five pigs^). Identical with these feasts \s the Maduna feast of Mailn, 
or rather one of its preparatory feasts, the Kanakari or Kanare, This too 
is a mortuary' feast. A mango is cut solemnly in the bush and ihc hits are 
collected in nets; the mango is brought into the village in a processton^ one 
mango for every clan. Pigs are brought by visitors and food distribution 
takes place. Later the mango is cut into pieces which are used in pig 
magic®). The striking similarily of the Sni, Maduna and Walaga feasts 
has also been pointetl out by Malinowski, w'ho considers all ihese feasts as 
‘^varieties of the same cerciiiontai insritulion" The Mafulu^ whose culture 
Tt will be rememberedH likewise shows dear traces of the megalithic culture* 
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have a similar feast, the so-called "Big feasi”. This is also a niortuarv feast 
during which trees are ceremonially erected In the centre of the vilJaEe. and 
the killing of many pigs takes place on the side of a burial platform t). 

The following facts may be advanced in support of the view that these 
feasts form part of liie culture of the stone-using Immigrants: The main 
ceremonial event of the Kanare feast (the preparatory feast of the Maduna) 
is the erection of a heap of stones in front of the house of the master of 
the feast ; in the Soi area and in Mailu, the Soi and the Kanare feasts 
are said to have been introduced and taught to the people by Taufo, the 
introducer of pigs etc, whom we have recognized as a verj' characteristic 
representative of the stone-using immigrants *>): at all the places where 
these feasts are held, there is clear evidence of the stone-using immigrants; 
and finally it has frequently been seen that the cult of the dead and big 
pig feasts are quite outstanding features of the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants. 

The Arosi of San Christoval hold an analogous feast, the Airasi feast, 
and here the association with the stone-using immigrants is once more 
confirmed. Fox, to whom we owe the description of this feast, has himsdf 
emphasized its similarity with the Walaga feast, and the Kolekole feast of the 
Gaviga (Malay apple) tree of the Banks Islands, which latter is likewise 
a memorial feast in which the tree is gaily painted'*). The airasi is a fairly 
large tree in the forest and is the chief object of the feast. The ceremony 
takes place in front of the sacred bouse tawao. In the tawao is a relic of a 
dead tnan, such as his hair, and this is used in a divination when the party 
to cut down the tree is chosen. The party clears a large track to the tree. 
In bringing in the tree not a single leaf must fall to the ground since this 
w’ould mean a man’s death. After the tree has been brought to the village 
it is set down in an upright position near the tawao. They surround 
the tree w'ith a round fence of coconuts inside which there are a noniher of 
small square enclosures, their number depending on the number of villages 
attending. These enclosures are likewise made of coconuts which, like 
those of the larger fence, are destined to be consumed at the feast. At wie 
comer of each little enclosure there is a live sapling stuck into the ground, 
and to each sapling a living pig is tied. They also pile up a heap of fruit 
al the base of the airasi tree. The pigs are killed close by with a great deal 
of squealing. Before that comes the dressing of the tree with many kinds of 
ornaments. This dressing is of interest in that it is the complete festal dress 
of an Araha. Then dancing and food distribution takes place. "The dance 
(with figures of frigate bird and shark) ts clearly an Araha dance". After 
the feast the tree ts put in the tawao and brought out again after some 
months, when a length is cut off and burnt on the ariari (stone platform) 
of the tawao. until after successive occasions, the airasi tree U entirely 
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crtn^umcd Wc are not mid that this is a mortuary' iQ^hi, but the fact 
that it is the spirit of a dead per^u who chooses the party that is to 
fetch the tree, indicates perhaps that this f^st also is a mortuary feast. 
We have seen the Araha to be the most important rcpresetilaltves of the 
stone-using immigrants, and the fact that the tree is adorned in the dress of 
an Arahap and that the dance is an Araha dance, cLeariy indicates that the 
feast as a whole is an Araha feast, t,e- a feast of the sLone-using itnimgrants. 
This is furthermore supported by the fact that the feast takes place near 
the stone-built tawao and ariari, and especially since in this feast the 
sacrificial pigs are tied to wooden stakes, a custom which otherw“ise does 
not occur id San Chrisldval^ and which has been seen to be highly character¬ 
istic of the megalithic culture. 

This feast is held in exactly the same manner on Saa where it also bears 
the same name ^). 

In the course of the Kurtatchi initiaticin ceremoni^ of the boys, the men 
go into the bush and fetch two or three tall trees. Young canarium almonds 
are frequently chosen, though they are not felled under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, as their nuts are highly prized as an article of diet. These trees 
must be pulled up by the roots instead of being felled. The seltfcted tree$ 
are brought into the village with hi owning of conch-shells and much shouting, 
and are set up in front of the long house. Each tree is assigned to one group 
of villages. A live pig is tied up at the root of each tree. Each boy takes off 
his upi hat and places it at the foot of the tree of his village. He must then 
climb the tree, in order to $how the growth of his hair to the people. As 
he comes down he must step on the pig which \$ tied up at the foot of the 
tree, and make it squeal. At the end of the ceremonies the long house^ the 
trees, and the discarded upl are all bum!. The first-meii$truation ceremony 
for girls also shows some resemblances to this ceremony s). Although tn 
function this feast differs from that of the other feasts mentioned^ there 
are undeniably certain similarities. The tying of the sacnficial pigs to 
the frees is again particularly suggestive. 

Having now^ discussed the wide-spread distributioti of these feasts in 
Melanesia, and having shown their connection with the .stone-using im¬ 
migrants, we can return to the description of the Gaera ceremony of Kiwai, 
The people say that this ceremony came from Budji. The men cut down 
several young trees, which they C^try to the place selected for the ceremony. 
There a dance is held, during which the men cany' the trees aloft, moving 
them backwards and forwards. The dancers sing certain songs the meaning 
of which suggests a journey from Adiri, the land of the dead. In an 
easterly direction, or which refers to a dance taking place in Adiri. The 
Gaera culminates in the erection of the ""harvest"' tree, A fairly large tree 
with many branches is felled by the younger people who cut off the 
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branches. Tht top of the tree is left intact. The tree is then stood upright. 
At the last Gaera ceremony celebrated at Mawatla, one large tree only was 
put up, but formerly several trees seem lo have been used at the same'time. 
In Kiwai they used to erect a separate tree for each totem group in a row 
on the festal ground, Two men stood on the top of each tree. An enm-mous 
mass of garden produce is hung up nn the different parts of the Gaera tree. 
The whole tree is decorated with gay-coloured boughs and other ornaments. 
At the tjid of the feast the garden produce piled up on the tree is distributed 
among the people. Everybody replants a little of the food in his garden, 
which is thought to benefit greatly from it. The empty Gaera tree is climbed 
by the master of the ceremony, who addresses the people i). Although 
Landtsian calls the tree a harvest tree, and Riley speaks of the Gaera 
as a yam festival, the fact that the songs allude to the spirits of the 
dead is perhaps an indication that this feast also was originally a mortuary 
feast. 

From all these data it is evident that Melanesian influences independent 
of the megalithic culture have been at work in Kiw'ai. but it also folkiws 
that the influence of the stone-using immigranls is felt here, although it does 
seem Jo bf? ^mewhat averlaM. 

Since the niyths of Kiwai* which are of interest to lis, are likewise known 
by many of the neighbouring tribes, we shall discuss the mythological 
evidence later on. But now' we shall deal with the question as to what 
traces of the stone using immigrants can be found among the neighbours 
of (he Kjwai. 


Gagodara: Among the Gogndara there are two different physical types, 
one Papuan with arched broad noses, broad cheeks, and thick lips, and the 
other, with narrow face, thin lips, and narrow nose, The hair is friizy, apfl 
the skin very dark. These features and the great prevalence of brachycephaly 
among them, creates a strong resemblance between the Gngodara*and the 
Kiwai. Their brachycephaly, according to Lyons, '‘gives fresh support lo 
the View of a north-to-south migration of the costal brachycephals" 

1 he Sapota people, 30 miles up the Ramu, are of medium size, aAd the people 
of the A worm, a tributary of the Bamu, 60 miles from the coast, are of 
Papuan race. The farther up the river one goes, the smaller in stature the 
natives become. Farther east, between the Bamu and the Gama River and 
on the Gama River itself, the people are of very dark colour and resemble 
the Kiwai. The people of the Turama River arc of dark skin also, and the 
people of Goaribari Island, at the mouth of the Omali River, are of Semitic 
Iv-pc. At the eastern end of the Papuan Gulf, the cephalic index and the 
stature are rising 3). It has been seen that there were some Iight-sklnned 
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individuals among the Kiwai. These arc apparently the last vestiges of a 
lighl-skinnecl people, whose influence has been very ckafly seen on the 
Middle and Upper l^iy. Proceeding to ihe east, this influence gradually 
diminishes, in spite of the cultural influence of Kiuat. In this area Melane¬ 
sian influences as well as vestiges of the stonc-iisitig immigrants can be 
traced. We shall understand later why the cultural and racial influences of 
the stone-using immi^ranis have been felt so link in this region. The Lan¬ 
guage of ihe Gogodara is Papuan ^). Besides cultural influence froirip and 
actual mingling with the Kiwai, there are nmny cultural reiiemblancts to the 
Marind anim and to Lake Murray nn the Middle Fly-). Kava-drinking 
and the conception of the devouring monster have already been menttoned 
as indications of more recent influences of cliilure in this tribe. Only 
very' little fs recorded regarding trading relations^ and to-day the people are 
appatimtly relatively isolaled. Their arrows seem to come from the Torres 
Islands via Kiwai 3), 

In view of the culture contact with ihe ^fiddle Fly, it is highly character¬ 
istic that Barimo village, the oldest settlement of the Gogodarn. is said to 
have Ixren founded by a man called Ihari, who with his sons and daughters 
came here from Wahira, which the people declared wa^ in the ncirth-westr 
Mow, this man Iharl planted in his gardens coconuts^ taro, yams, betd 
nut, and kava, which he had brought from Wabira. He also taught hb ^n$ 
all crafts, and instructed them in tribal lore and organized them m claus^ 
After fmilless searching for foreign women as wives for his sons^ he in¬ 
structed them to marry their sisters* w'hich they did. Soon after, Ihari went 
bock to Wabira'*). A more detailed description is not given abimt Ibari 
and his people, but the fact that they were immigrating culture-bringers, 
that they introduced fcxid plants and particularly the coconut, is reminiscent 
of the stone-using imniignuits. The fact that Ibari instructed his sons to 
marry their sisters would* if Perrv^s arguments arc accepted, be a h^pkal 
feature of the stone-using immigrants. 

Stone-work has not been found in the Gogodara region but, according 
to a tradition, the two moieties of the tribe lived formerly in a big s*oii^ 
house. This tradition is likewise known by the people of the Bamu and 
Turama River S), According to another tradition of the Gogodara, one 
moiety came from the north* i,c. from the interior, and the other from the 
south coast. They created everything. Tho^se who came from the north 
changed later into the st.'irs and the sun, wherag the others retired into 
the earth ®), 

Sacred Plants. Croton* dracaena, and cordyline are of great im¬ 
portance wrilh the Gogodara. The different v'arieties are used as badges by 
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the ^■arious cUns^ who dteorate them5elve& with these plants feasts, 
has published a list of the names of many croton and dracaena 
^^ricties^ together with the clans to w'hich tht>' belong. Some of the clans 
even call themselves after the name of their respective croton or dracaena 
Around and upon graves are planted the varEetics of croton^ dtacaeiia, or 
cordyline which correspond to the clan of the dead. Signs erected on 
roads in order to connnimjcaie a certain event to passers-hj, are generally 
made out of these shrubs. The people decorate their canoi^ with the dra^ 
caena or croton variety ivhsch corresponds to their dan. In the gardens, 
croton, dracaena^ and cordyline are planted r in the garden of a dead 
manp a little hut is erected as a taboo sign around w^hich crotons and dracae¬ 
nas are planted 'In order to make the sojourn of the ghost as agreable 
as possible'", because after death it rctmns frequently to its plantaion. Along 
both sides of the long-houses rows of croton are planted 2)^ 

It seems that the charactenstec broad avenues are found here again, for 
Beaver records that broad^ open main roads bordered with crotons, 
dtacaenaSp and other bright shrubs lead right np to the long-houses, which 
are surrounded by a laige court-yard. 

It might finally be added that on the headwaters of the Aramia, croton 
and other oniatnental plants are grown in the gardens *). 

Prehistoric objects. lam not aware of an^- prehistoric objects 
in I he Gogodara region, but Lyopts gives the following record which, T 
think, is worth mentioning: VAgagaba is a stone lamp. It is a flat stone with 
a concave surface on one side. Its concavity is made by grinding with 
another stone. The inflammable sap of a tree,.* is used as an IlluTninanf' 
This information is the roofc interesting since a prehistoric stone in the 
form of an oil lamp vi^as found in Ihe Ml. Hagen DistricL 

Bamu Rrvtr* The culture and language of this region resemble to some 
extent the culture and language of Kiwai J). Trading relations exist with 


1) The flames of ihtit Croton %'arieiies are; biridania, suruba, saragu-jiatmna, 
gaugaja, Jeokap. sibiri, warugi, diblsara; the dracama varieties are called: kurigiH 
serto, bartwamop biisu, kiorcnift, kaboja, sum|^, aubu, ipisa, gjairia. sagia-dti, rawim, 
gtrbarap kukea, kcnckenr^ kokojir, ovamc, sikiri, aribbik, aitma, imoa, karakera, 
goroba, busisi. jasiri, dedcKopr, ore. didiga-upe, sesc. WlU>76 m I Some of these 
plants are aUo recorded by Lvoss as clan badges; lit speaks of theia howeverp 
as cordylines, $05 JJJ, The bolanieal names given by Wuiz are not always very 
precise: for instance the dracaena varieties imna, karakcra, gor&ha, busisL jaairi, 
dedegcipt, orCp didiga-ui>F, se^e, etc, referred to above, on anoiher occasion he calls 
croion varieltes. Wjbz *70 459. 470. iVrnf tbr erolon vaHclies biridama, stirtiba, 
siragu-patama, e^aoRaja and kokaja he speaks of elsewhere ^ cordylines. Wia^ 
457. Wiiz recor^ furthermore the croton varieties sisira and moilbua^ and 
the dracaena ^-arieties era, titi-mimtu-a, lagero. Wi*je 970 457, 4S9. 470 4SS 
2) WiRZ 965 ?S, Kt 86h m 380f, mi 430, 43&. 440, 45L 4SS, 457 ff 
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the Turama and Omati Rivers wdl as with Kiwai^). Something remi¬ 
niscent of the devouring monster seems lo occur here again®)* They have 
adopted the Moguni ceremony from Kiwai in which dracaenas are used. 
In these ceremonicsp dracaenas are kept in the hands by the participants 
and dracaena branches are inserted into the bells of the novices; during 
these ceremonies the club house is decorated with dracaena^). 

Turoma River: On the Lower Turama RiveCp where the language is 
related to that of Kiwai, the ocemrence of the Mugtiru ceremony s) points 
likewise lo influence from Kiwai. The Lpower Turama people have relaiions 
With, the neighbouring coastal regions Goaribari» Kerewa^ DopSmap and 
Goru, and the Wariadai of the Middle Turama have marriage relations 
w'ilh the Bam people of the coast. On the other handp the Wariadai have 
trading relations with the Hawoip who live somewhat further up the 
river ®). 

In the Moguru ceremony of the Turama estuary, the club house, as in 
Kiwai^ is decorated with dracaena leaves, and a dtacaena branch is inserted 
into the belts of the novices ; also when a skull is capturedp "sacred'^ dra- 
canea is hung in the club house; one of the ^nUages was situated on the top 
of a hi Up the slopes of w^hich were covered wuth crotons 

Coarihari Isiond md Ktrewai In both these districts, as w^cll as on the 
Wapo REverp the language is related to Kiwat, and the Muguru ceremony 
occurs here also as far east as Xiriburo (Nepau) The racial character¬ 
istics also of the people of the Kiknri Delta resemble those of the Fly 
Delta D), On Goaribari Island some traces of the devouring momsler are 
still recognisable 

All that Beaver says of Goaribari Island is that croton leaves are wom 
In Evnrra village^ further lo the east* not far from Port Rom illy in the 
vccirtity of' which light-skinned people WTre founds hibiscus and croton 
were planted In front of the homely 

Inhfid of the Papuan Gulf: In the inland region of the Papuan Gtilfp 
many light-skinned people have been encountered. Thus the Mati, Ututi, and 
Tiumuku, who live near the point where the Sirebi River falls into the 
Kikori, are light-skinned, **so light indeed that they suffered from sunburn 
when in gaor"; and in appearance and language they differ from thdr 
coastal neighbours the Kerewa of the Aird Delta If it is borne in 
mind that these light"skinned people live very near the coast where light- 
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skinned people are unknown, it is evident that this light skin can ejnly be 
due to difference in race, for the environ mental conditions are almost 
the same in both rei^ions, Staniforth Smith^ who travelled through 
the wide area of ihc Kikori, up from the mouth of the Sirebi, via Mt. 
Murray, Sauihrigi ValleVt Mubi River, Susamiro River* and Upper Kikori 
River, gives the followring descnplion of the racial characteristics of this 
area ; "The native inhabitanta of the interior do not appear to be a homo¬ 
geneous people; racial deductions are apparent that seem to indicatt a 
mingling of Papuans and Papuo-Melanesians, to use the terminology of 
Dr, Seligman. Some of the Inhabitants of a village were dark-sktnned... in 
not a few instances the somewhat prominent nose archedp presenting 
the appearance of the so-called Semitic type. Other villagers again were 
nsuatly light-skinnedp more the colour of a Samoan" 

Onr k-nowledge of the ctilttircs of this area is not very' wide. Of Bari 
village, not far from the Ututl, the following is recorded regarding the use 
of sacred plants. '^I'he people have the habit of tying upon croton trees 
growing around their village the bones of pigs, cassow'arics, etc. This is 
done for the purpose of a successful hunt=). 

Jt is difficult to determine estactly how far south the influence of the 
inland people reaches. It might, however, be mentioned that the people 
of the two villages Paia-a and Nagoro on the Low er Omati, although similar 
to the Kerew'a in language, customSp atid appearance, do "actually Fpring 
ironi a different slock" (Prom ihc Inland?), The Pepeha people between 
Ihe Paibuna River and the Lower Turama, w'bo are an offshoot of the bush 
tribe Oberi, (between the Turama and Ramu), although influenced tn their 
culture by ihe Turama and Kerewa, are linguistically quite isolated ^), 
Chlnnehy records: 'Tn physique and general culture the Paibuna and Pepc- 
ha people resemble the other bush groups, and there appears to be a slight 
1ingui.stic affinity between them as well, for a native of Mali could under¬ 
stand $onie of the Gihidai dialect" (i.e. near Pepeha) 5These Mati we 
have seen to be light-skifincd, $0 that this relation seems to indECatc that 
wt are actually faced here with the terminal points of the culture coming 
from the interior. It must, hGi;vever, be emphasized that this is purely a 
provisional point of vieWp $irtcc too little Is known regarding thc^sc cultures. 
The Moreri tribCp living somewhat further to the east of the TrumukUp 
resemble the Irumuku in physic, understand their language and have 
friendly relations with them b). The languages of the other tribes inhabiting 
the area between the Upper Kikori and the Upper Purari, viz. the Se^. 
Gorau, Ibu-Kairi, including ihc Moreri. resemble one another, a fact which 
'‘would appear to point to the possibility of a common origin, and would 
tend to niake one believe that they are all migrants from the norlh‘'')* 
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On the othtf hand^ we are told that in the whole of the inland region 
between the Upper Kikori and the Upper Pnrari light-skinned people are to 
be found 0- will be remembered that farther to the north-eastp on the 
tribniaries of the Upper Purari, w here there w ere park-1 Ike dancing grounds 
w^ilh cafiiiannas as well a$ draining ditches^ many light-skinned people had 
been tocoumered, as well as on the headwaters of the Purari itself 2 ), 
It is true that there were no draining ditches in Pnriumbu village on the 
Upper Purari 3), thus indicating the probable limit of this elementp but 
rpght-skiimed people occur also on the lower parts of the river+ Thua^ for 
instanre^ light-skinned elements occur among the Eiroc people on the 
Purartr near Mt. MmsgravcT and even low^er dow-n the river the Jari people 
arc composed both of very dark and tight coloured individuate, and not 
far from the coast in the vicinity of Port RomilIj% light-skinned individuals 
were also foundOn the other Iiand, the Kailu and Ukerave inhahiting 
the Purari Delta are generally dark-skinned, and among the Vaimuru, 
and Maipua on the coast, as w^ell sii» in the Namau District^ dark-skiritteii 
Papuan elements prevail Moreover^ the cephalic index of the Maipuans 
and the w'ider Purari Delta is ver^* low ( 70 “ 75 )i ^ ^hat ^*w^e may safely 
regard themi.. as belnngirig to a primitive slock*^**)^ It is of the utmost 
importance that in MacGregor's opinion the light-skinned Riroe have a 
Mdanesian language^), although this opinion cannot be considered con¬ 
clusive. 

The predominance of dark-skinned dements on the cna^t of the Papuan 
Gulf from cast of Kiwai to ihe Purari Delta, is apparently due to the fact, 
fretpjently confirmed, that culture movements took place In this region from 
w^esl to cast. The extreme limit of these movements can clearly l}e perceived 
in the Purari DdLa. The Vaimuru, whose original home w'as Kiwai^ say that 
they came from Urama, just a little to the west of thdr present home, In¬ 
dicating liy this ihat Urama was probably the last stage on their migration 
to Vaimuru, This west-easterly ninvement is also confirmed by the tradition 
of the Kaimare, w^ho are likewise said 10 have come from Urama, which 
the Maipua also indicated as the starting point of their mtgralions, and 
from which place they came to their present home via Kaimare, w'herc they 
drove out the aboriginal Mort^ipi to Orokolo in the east. Kaini was 
bounded in a precisely analogous tnanner by people coming from Ukiraw'i 
a little further to the wcst«). It has already been seen that the Purari 
Delta, or the region adjacent to it in the west, was the limit of the linguistic 
influence of Kiwai, the occurrence of the Mogtiru ceremony, the modelling 
of the skull, etc. We are thus faced with two different kinds of migration, 
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cme, as Hadddx has pobled oul, coming in several parallel waves from the 
northj^ and the other proceeding in a ivest-easterly direction. Wc have 
reached the conclusion that the immigranU who introduced the use qf kava 
and the amception of the devouring luonster were Metanesians* but probably 
not stone-using immigrants. This view is confirmed by the fact that these 
two elements of culture are entirely laeking amongst the light-skinned people 
of the interior, whom we are bound to consider as the southern extension 
of the light-skinned people of the far interior of h>w Guinea. 

Besides relations with the west, the Purari Della has dose culiural eoniact 
with the EJema tribes *) and trading relations with the Goaribarip Urama^ 
as well as with the Ipi-tribes of the interiorp and if one proceeds ftqni the 
west to the east* the Punari Delta people are the first to have trading 
relations with the Motu. They make raids up the Purari River. It might 
further be added that the Goa riba ri and Kerewa niake raids against the 
inland people of the Kikori. The Kerciva extend their raids even to the 
SirebS River, and trading relations with the inland people also seem to 
exist 

ft may be asked whether it was not this hostile attitude of the coast people 
which prevented the light-sktnned people of the interior from descending 
to the toast. 

Sacred Plants In the Purari Mta the kaiemunu monsters are 
decorated with croton. When the hoys- after their seclusion return to their 
village^ they are flicked with croton twigs by their relatives who also 
decorate ihemEelvts with croton. There are even certain menp the ■ ^croton 
mcn"\ whose office it is to decorate the meo‘s house with croton at the end 
of certain feasts, Poles, to which certain masks are attached in front of 
the men's house, are decorated w'ith croton l-eaves. In Apiope village cro¬ 
tons are planted at the head and foot of a grave. Speaking of the Papuan 
Gulf in general C^ai.mers and Gill record that the w^earing of light- 
coloured croton is a token of pcaccp and dark croton a token of war 3), 

Mythological evidence^ We have already pointed out the more 
recent influences in the mythology of Kiwai, indicating a connection w'ith 
the mylholog>' of the northern coast of New Guinea. 

The following myth is narrated by the Kiwai ^ A man married the 
daughter of a snake without knovving who her father was. The woman 
summoned her snake father to look after her baby while she and her 
husband were working in the garden. On one occasion the man returned 
home alone, and on seeing the snake he killed it. He was distressed on 
hearing whom he had killed and the snake was brought to life again ^). 
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We have already come across this m3rLh in some of the New Hebrides where, 
in some instanced, the coeonut sprang from this $mke. This story was fur¬ 
thermore the origin myth of the figona Hatuibwari of San ChristovaJ* and 
the similar figona Walutahanga of Malaita and Ulawa, beings whose ob¬ 
vious rdationship with the sidnc-using immigranU we have shown. The 
sole difference is that in most of thes^ stories the snake was female. Hadoon 
has already remarked upon the singularity of this myth by saying i): "That 
the origin of certain elements of the culture of the Kiwais must be looked 
for elsewhere is evident from the folk-talep^* which tells of a man married 
to the daughter of a snake, a version of which was collected by Dr. E, Fox 
in San ChristovaJ and also in the Bank^ Islands (The Threshold of the 
Pacific* p. 82 f)". 

Another myth telU the stoiy^ of a fierce boar, a haw'k and a crocodile 
which killed many people, so that everybody fled to another place 
with the exception of a certain boy and his sister who were left behind, for 
their parents were dead. They dug a hole in the ground hiding there. In¬ 
structed by his parents" spirits the boy killed the monsters. He had intercourse 
with his sister, and she felt ashamed and left him 2). It is remarkable that 
the hero of this stor>\ whom we have repealedly seen to be a representative 
of the stone-nsing immigraiits, had incestous intercourse with his ristern 

The following story gives additional strength in the view that the Kiwal 
were influenced by the megaliihlc immigratits. The skin of one man was 
white from his birih and a friend of his tried to make his look the same 
by scorching himself in the fine, but he was burnt to death®). This agrees 
with the roasting of Puungilalamoa and his brother of Saa, likewise 
intended to produce light skin, and it is furthermore similar to the cooking 
ordeal of Warohunnga (Qat of San Chri$tovaI), that of Bego of Buiii 
and the tivo brothers of the Shortland Islands, all of whom w^e have 
considered as representatives of the stone-nsing immigrants. 

Among the very many myths recorded in Kjwai, that of Sido (or Sida, 
Sidor, Said, etc.) is of particular interest^). The KIwai hero Sido i$ ver)’ 
widely know from Boigu Island in the west as far east as the Purari whidi 
we have judged to be the limit of ihe Kiwai inTiuence. He is also known 
in the Torres Islands. East of the Eamu he appears under the name Hido, and 
under the name Iko in the Purari Ddlan In spite of some variations^ these 
myths agree quite remarkably in the whole area. The occurrence of this 
myth in some of the Namau villages of the Purari Delta is explained by the 
fact that the Vaimurti were shown by Austen to have come originaUy from 
Kiwai Island. The principal incidents of the Sido myth are as follows. He 
was bom in a more or less miraculous way, according to the different %'er- 
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Bkrns^), md was reborn In oau oi iwo women who were joined back |o 
back. He was ealen by one of them in the shape of a shellfish or, actordinj? 
to another version, in the shape of a cassowan'^s egg by which she became 
pregnant. He grew up with mtraculotis rapidity and separated his foster 
mothers. The place of his birth varies according to the differmt versions-). 
He married a certain w^nman^. differing also according to the various ver¬ 
sions 3)^ Sagani at a dance at lasa (Kiwai). He gets 

there by climbing a tall palm, which bends over until it reaches the long- 
house at lasa, where he secured the top of the tree lo a post- But during 
the dance some rivals of his cut the string and the tree goes whEEJcing back 
tc his home Utio- According the the Saibai version, this tree is at first 
very' smalL V\lten Sido sat on it, it began to grow till it ivas very high. 
According to the Erub version, Sido planted a certain seed in the ground 
w“hich grevr to a large tree, by which Sido and a certain woman were carried 
up to the moon^ where Sido left the woman^ going away on a clond. The 
wonian/s face Is still visible in the moon*). Quarreling with his w[fe 
Sagaru In the Kiwai version, or his sister Hiw'abu in the Gnpe version, abnUL 
some trifle, the wife left him. Another man w'ho w'ants her, causes a tree 
to become quite smalL When Sagaru sits dow'n on it, the tree resumes its 
natural height, and she is lifted up. Soidq tries In vain to cut the tree* and 
finally summons the wtud, which blows the tree over, but Sagaru is hurled 
to her lover (Kiwai version). According to ihe similar Gopc version, the 
stumpy tree on which the woman sat grew up, apparently out of itself and 
iwk her up into the sky. To get his wife iKick Sido causes a climbing 
vine to grow' into the sky; the vine reaches the w'oman but is not strong 
enough to take her liack; Sido ivas then killed by his wife's lover Aiparu or 
Meurip or by his w'ife (in the Gogodara version), or by accident (in the 
Saiba version) ®). 

According to the \fawatEa version, Stdo (here called Sidor)* after a 
quarrel with his wife Sigaru, went up to the top of a tree. His wife tries 
in vain to fell the tree, and finally the w'lnd blow's it down. On ihis tree 


I) In Kiwai he came out af the j^rnunEl, in Cnpc he ii born nDmially as the 
child of a man and a woman, and in iht Purari Delta he i* tlie son of a cassowary. 
2) He was bom in Uuo on Klwni according to the Kiwai version; in Nepau, ac¬ 
cording to the Gope version tic. 3) In Kiwai hr married Sagaru ; in Wasi Kussa 
a wotnan who is seduced hy two men, whercujiuti he kills licr; in Murrav island 
he marries Pelai^ in Budji a '^busliman" wortian who i$ ontraged hy a bushtnan, 
whereupon Sido kills her; in Adiri or Dndi he tniirries Diiyo, Goijli or Daroga; 
in Nepau he has mecstous relatioti-^ with his sister; in Urania he married [iia, anti 
in Gogodaxa, Siruro or Babuo. 4> According to a Wahuda story the moon h 
mhabited by a man immed Sagome, who with his moilicr GeUi lived at Dihio. 
Sagame became cnamottretJ of his mother and wished to marry her. but she 
refused, so that Sagottie went away to the moon which he reached by elimbitig up 
a Aago^palin As he climbed, the sago paJm became longer and longer unlit it 
reached the moon then it sank back again lo ihc earth. Beav^ SS 150 f. 
5) In the Gope version Sido is only injured hut not killed. 
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S!do i 5 iiramed by the tide to Dibirir the dw^dlJrig place of Meuri who, 
according: to rhb version, Is Sido^s brother. Here Sido has intercourse i) 
with hts brother's wife, which caused her to conceive. In the ensuing fight 
between Sido and Meuri, Ssdo is killed. Thus, he was the first man to go 
to Adirij and henceforth men die^ In many versions it is, however^ recorded 
that Sido did not die at all, but disappear^ in a miraculous manner without 
anybody knowing w'here or how. It is therefore generally believed that he 
will come back, and that a new^ and better age wdll then begin. The christian¬ 
ised Paptems regard him actually as a Messiah. He wandered to and fro in 
this great area, but the directions of his migrations differ according to the 
different local versions. According to the Kiwai slory, he travelled in a 
canoe from Kiw'ai to Gebar, BoigUp Wasi Kussa and then to Murray Island; 
accDcding to a Dibiti version^ he w'ent to Budji j after his death his soul 
continued its wanderings, and went in a western direction from Kiwai to 
Mibu, Paramap Daru^ and Gtravi on the mainland, from where he foliow^ed 
the coastline; in Paho Island on a flat rockp three or four of his footprints 
are still to be seen, and a little mud left there by his fccL According to the 
Torres Islands versions his footprints are to be seen on the rocks at 
Meigar, Wed, and Dauar. He then w'ent via ^fabiidauan to Boigu. Pro¬ 
ceeding further wesi he finally reached Adirj^ which is supposed to be a 
long distance from Boigu. According to a Gope version, Sido (here called 
Hido)p after the incestous intercourse with his sister, left his home Nepau 
and writh his sister travelled ivestward until he came to Dudip souih-w'esi of 
the Fly esLuarj*, the home of the dead of this region, and here he remained 
for a lung time. According to another Gope versionp Hido lived at Mibu 
Island in the estuar)' of the Fly. Follow'ing his w'ife w^ho had left him, he 
first went to the west to Daru Island and even to the Morehead River. Since 
his w'ife ^ does not want to go that sidc'^ he travels castw^ard to the Dtblri 
Creek, passes the Gama. Turama, and Kikori Rivers till he comes to Aird 
Hill (ffeuri). After the fight with his wife^s lover at this place, he and his 
wife returned to Kiwai. With regard to the mention of the Morehead River, 
AusT'en ^ys: "The mention of this latter place seems to me to bo an 
interpolation by the raconteurs, signifying that Hi do travelled as far west 
as it was possible 10 go, i,e. as far as the furthest western place of which 
they had ever heard'*-). 

In Vaimuru(Purari Delta), Sido (here called Ifco) is said to have come 
from the westp though no one can say from where exactly, Some would 
have it that Iko w'as a man of Urama; but most agree that he w^as bom and 
lived in Aura Koripi, whence he camt down to Urama. from where he 
journeyed to the Purarip where he dw elt and died »). Yet others say that he 

1) Ajxordins: to the story it is distal intercmirM. Z) AiusTtN 23 472. 3) Aura 

Konpi was to be Pivoto, near lova. Aura Kanpi is also a vague term for the 
Ktkort River re^on. There is also a tribularj of the Er^ River, called Tova. and a 
tnhulary of the Pie river h alio called Pivom. Therefore p]mm cannot be located 
with certainty, 
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came faring along the sea shorCp passing the great rivers until he reached 
ihe Pufiiri. "^Only (his seems to be surc^ howev^or* that he came oui qf the 
west, first to Uiama, and then w the villages of the Purari". After his 
sojouro m Vaimuru he went to ihe other villages of the PUrari and Era 
Riv^ers in the following order: Kairnari, Matpua, lari L'kiravip Earoi, 
and then to Iptko, Eva, Maipua (on the Era River), Kipata, Kwoi^ Urama^ 
KiriparOj and thence back to Vaimurnn where he died* 

According to the Saibai version, Sido came to Saibai from Sadoat "where 
the Tugeri men come from". According to the Mabuiag ver$ion, he came 
from Pab on the mainland beyond Boign. He travelled from Boigu to 
Saibai, Dauan, Gcbar, Tutu+ Damut, Erub, Mer, Ugar,. and returned finally 
to Afibu Island. According to the Mabuiag version he travelled to Gebar. 
Yam, Masigp Enih^ Mer, and returned to Kiw^ai. In Gebar Island, Sido went 
to a hill in the middle of the island and where he placed his feet there is 
still a black stone. According to the Mer and Erub version also, he 
from Daudai on the mainland. He is the great culture hero w^ho ha?; intro^ 
duced many things. In Wasi Kussa he kills wife and cuts her to pieces. 
Yams* sw'eet potatoes, bananas, coconuts and sago spring from the pieces. 
The same happened in Budji; taro, yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, anti 
sugar-cane sprang front the pieces of the woman's body ^), Before he came 
to Murray Island there w-as no food there* but after he had married Pekai.^ 
there was plenty of food an the island. During his w^anderings, all garden 
produce eaten by him passed dowm into his member, which by this became 
very' large. Then he w^as carried by a frigate bird to several Islands of the 
Torres Straits, vii. Boigu^ Danan, Gaba^ Yam. Erub, etc. and finally to 
Mer. Everyivhere he asked the people to give him a W'oman. but either they 
refused to do so as his member and scrotum were so large, or else at some 
islands they gave him an old woman. At these places he left none or only a 
few of his food plants. In Murray Island they' gave him the beautitul 
Pekai. Having intercourse with her, he shook out the semen all over the 
islanci and ail of the food and fruits he had carried in his member — 
coconut palms^ bananas, yams, taro, etc. — began to grow there. Since his 
member was so large, Pekai was killed, but Soido restored lier to life. 
Soido's genitals shrunk to their natural size after they had been emptied. 
When Pekai fmaJly died, became a stone shaped like a wofnan. It was 
kept a long time On Murray Island, but was broken later on, and now only 
some fragments remain. Some of them have been taken as far as Mawatta 
and Kiwai to be used as garden medicines In Adsri also^ there was no fire, 
rtn houses and no gardens, all of which were provided by Sido nn his 
arrival Here, the food plants come forth from his semen in the same 
way as in the Alurray Island version. According to the Purari Delta version 


1> Here tfw bri Uory is known. WiUJAKS «45 2?5. 2) Rc^rardiD^ another ver¬ 

sion ot the CriHin of Ihe banana, see LaNdTWas 4S7 03 f. 
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ih« fish caught by tJcD transformed themselves into coconuts, aud 

betd p^lms. hitherto unknoi^m to the people 

Ill Vaifnunj village {Porari Delta), Iko was credited with the introduction 
of the '^kaiemtjnu'\ ^’though in no other village was \i ever suggested that 
he had introduced the kaiemunu"* ^). To the ancestors of the Vaimuru, 
who formerly lived under the ground, he brought the stone axe, and 
showed ihcm how to build the first house and inen^s house, and taught 
them the kinship rules, the making and use of drums, and also gave them 
coconuts, sago, bamnas, and fire. The bulb roarer and hunting magic were 
also iniroduccrd by him. According to a PuraK Delta version* it was Kiko 
who put the moon into the sky. According to the Saibai, Mahuiag, and Mer 
versions, on hia wanderings to Mer he left food plants (coconuts yamSp 
swiret potatoes, bananas, etc.) on Saibai, DianiMtj Erub, and Mer but little 
or nothing on the other islands he touched^ since they gave him only old 
women, whereas in the fmmer Islands he received young ones. In some 
places he instructed the people in their language. On Erub be planted sago 
also, and on Dauir and Mer the screw pine. 

Unfortunately, very little is recorded regarding the racial characterislics 
of Sido. According to tht Purari Deira version, the people of Urama stared 
at Iko when be came to them saying: *'Who is that giant of a Also 

by one informani In the Torres Islands. Sido was said to be a giants but 
his exact height was uncertain^). 

The direction from which Sido originally came to this country cannot 
be inferred from the numerous accounts regarding his wanderings, since 
the directions of these wanderings differ according to each local version. 
But there is no doubt that he came to the Purari Delta from the tvest and 
to the Torres Islands from the rrtamland. I think we may accept HADDOic^a 
opinion who says: '1 am inclined to regard the Soida myth as bdongirg to 
the most easterly of the migrations vaguely connected with the Marind 
and allied peoples, and that this special migration reached the coast at the 
mouths of the Wassi Kussa and Mat Kussa. Perhaps the Soida myth reached 
Kiwai from the northern coast of the estuaty^ of the Fly^ but evidently there 
w^as a belief In a spirit land to the west (i.c. Adiri) which might imply that 
the myth came from the west"^)+ LA^^DtS^A^^, in fact, does not concur in 
associating the land of the dead with the country or direction whence the 
people have migrated, as HAUtxjN himself mentions; but it should be borne 
in mind that the Cogodara also locate their afterworld In the west fDudi) 
and that the Marine) anim, vi'hom, or at least part of ivhom we regard a«j the 


1) There U also anuiher slurv of the introdnciioii of the bciel palm, recctdcif by 
WiLUAMS «S 2fiJ. 2} WtiMAHS 1) 711 I 40, 248, 37S-^, V 28-36 l VI 

19-2J, Wiae tOl f, STfl 437, 47M7a, mi, Wiluams MS 14S, 231, 248-255, 

WAN 4Sr 14 f, 73 76, 104, 318. 426, 4321, 4Sa !?5.1Z4, Beaveh 55 KM, 176^ 

Beardmore si 46S f, Av^s 468-475. 4) Haddok In 711 t 377. 379 f, in Laspt- 

MAST 457 XVII f 
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iBost western branch of thiirsc iiiigmtioti$ which crossed New Gitlnca. 
locate their afterworld oti the eastern bank of the Flyi), Further¬ 
more, we shall see that the analogous culture heroes of the Trans Fly 
District are believed to have come from the north* so that it can easily be 
iuiagined that some of them after haying reached the coast coutinued their 
migration in an easterly direction. 

From this it is evident that H addon also considered Si do as belonging 
to pne of the more recent culture migrations which reached this area. Does 
this mean that he is connected with the migrations responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of kav^ and the couception of the devouring monster? Haddon does 
no! say, but it is quite improbable^ since kava is unknown in the Torres 
Islands -),!<> where many of Sido^s migrations also extended^ and where 
he is widely known, But arc tve justified in considering Stdo as a repre^ 
sentative of the stone-using immigrants? It is evident that in the numerous 
myths, Sldo is also credited with the introduction of some elements which 
arc not nqjtcal of the stone-using immigrants, but this is due to local 
variations. On the other hand, there are the following incidents which 
strongly recall the stone-using immigrauts! Sido Introduced food plants, 
the coconut among others^ bis footprints arc still to be seen; the lengthening 
of the tree occurs again (although the persons w^ho cause this vaiy), also 
the theme of the bending o-f the tree, found in some cases to be connected 
With the miraculous gtovving of the tree, occurs here again, Sido*s incestous 
relations with his sister would correspond ivlth what Pf-aitv considered 
to be a characteristic feature of the stone-using immigrants. In the Mawatta 
version, he seduce$ the wife of his brother who thereupon kills him; an 
incident which certainly reminds one of the usual adulteiy story of the 
antagonistic brothers of the stone-using immigrants. His growing up quickly, 
and hi^ final departure to an unknown counlty, have been found to be 
typical of the sloncausing immigrants. The theme of the coming forth of 
food plants out of his Ixxly, has been found in connectiod with the wife 
of Kelibob nf the Bogadjim* and we have considered Keliboh to be a repre¬ 
sentative of the stone-using immigrants, although there is nothing to con¬ 
nect the other analogous ivomen to whom this incident is attributed with 
the stone-using immigrants. That Pekat became a stone in the shape of a 
woman will be discussed later on. Like inany of the other stone-using 
immigrants, Sido taught the people to build dub houses, and like them, he 
ascends into the sky or follow-^ his wife into the sky. It i$ also charac¬ 
teristic that, accurding to one versloUp he was carried by a frigate bird, 
since this bird has frequently been found to be associated with the stone¬ 
using immigrants. Finally, it should be pointed out that in the whole of 
Melanesia no other culture is known which possesses such pronounced 
mlgralOTy’ tendencies as the stone-using imniigrants, 50 that also In this 


1) Wfwz 67. 2) 711 tv 141. 
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regard Sldo is to them* For all these reasons 1 am inclined to bdievc 

that Sido is a representative of the slone-ysing immigrants. 

In these circumstances it is indeed striking that so little stone-work 
occurs in this region. I am not prepared to declare that the conditions of the 
envlTOnmcrtt are the cause of this, since this whole study has shown that 
only cultural reasons are decisive, and that megaJithic stone-work has been 
found to OOTir also m alluvial regions. Bui even a study of culture contact 
must not overlook the fact that environment may at least have had a 
modifying effect Xow, it is a fact that the whole region of the Fly 
estuarVp as far as Macrossati Island^ the area of the Gogodara, and wide 
areas of the coast t^ast and west^ arc of alluvial character, and only at 
Mabudauan Hill in the west does rocky ground come to the surface i). 
But wc shall see I hat even this lack of stone is not the only reason for the 
rareness of megalithic stone-work in this region. 

In Kiwai there are a number of other mythological beings who are credited 
tviih the Introduction of the same or similar things as Sido. Thus, the 
mythical man Marunngere, who lived at Manavete, introduced the first pig^ 
the .Moguru ceremony^ the first coconuts, the dog, the first kmg-house and 
rati/s house, totems, etc, He also created death and died^ finally, him¬ 
self ^). These facts are certainly in favour of his being a stone-using im¬ 
migrant, but nothing else is recorded about him. 

The mythical woman Abere of Waboda Nlaud, according to a Kiwai 
star}', once asked a man of Manavete to take her over m a canoe to Dudi^ 
anti when she arrived there she made banana trees. Abere and her 
people built a darimo in Dndi. The house had juFt been completed when they 
pulled it down. They lied all the limber together making a rafi^ on which 
they sailed away from Dudi, but the fastenings of the raft broke, and they 
all fell into the water. At last they arrived in Kiw^ai. Some of the planLs 
which they had brought with them were saved, and so they planted bananas, 
yams, taro, sago, and other garden produce* All these plants were first 
brought to Kiw'ai by Abcrc s). Rut nolhing inure is recorded regarding this 
w'omaii which would permit her to be more definitely classed as a stone¬ 
using immigrant. 

The probability of these culture bringers belonging to more recent 
migrations in this area is strengthened by a tradition of the Bamu and 
Turama River people, according to which the coconut was introduced to this 
region from Kcrewa not very long ago 

The creeks of one of the islands in the Fly Delta, according to a Kiwai 
myth, were produced by a legendary w'oman who fought the people with 
a peddle from her canot Wherev^er the paddle fell, a creek was made^). 
Wc are not told whether this wmman is identicaT with Abere "who once 


l> La7vdtu,%n 457 1 64, Beavu 5C 40, Austen 33 43^5, Wiaz tlfl 3?3. 2 ) tJtjfirr- 

jfAs 4$7 4, 19. 9?* 114 193, 357, 365-367, 4121, Riley 72S 276 J. 3) Lanbtmam 467 
94 f. 295 f 300, 313. 423, 430 1, SS 16L 4) WllS^ 463 3^ 5) BEAm K 30l 
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killed all the people then; except the girts'" i); but if she were, Abcre would 
be credited with the shaping of physiography, a epical feature of the 
stonc'Using heroes. 

There are furthermore m Kiwai, Gogodara, and on the Turama River 
a certain number of myths in which the origin of the coconut, sago, taro, 
and yams is related in a different manner. But the beings and incidents of 
these stories reveal no association with the stone-using immigrants 2 ), 

According to one Kiw'ai story, the rivers and channels of certain regiims 
were made b)' a mythical crocodile into which a man had passed. The cro- 
^ile cut its way through the country^ 3). t,nt nothing else of interest to us 
is recorded by this myth. 

The connection of certain individuals with the skj' occurs also in some 
Kjwai stories, except that the individuals have no association with the 
stone-using inunigrants; thus, in a Kiwai myth a certain girl weal up to 
heaven, and some men became stars*) as in the Gogodara story mentioned 
earlier. 

In the Rurari Delta too, a few' myths are recorded which can be regarded 
as an indication of the influence of the stone-using imniigraiits. Thus, 
the theme of the two antagonistic brothers and their quarrel over a woman 
Occurs here again. The stoiy runs as fbllowsr In Aparu by the sea there 
dwelt two bmthers, Mairau and Kuma. Mairau, the elder, already had five 
w'ivcs. \ el he, as well as Kutna, the younger, set his heart upon a certain 
woman, Iria, But Itia preferred Ktima and the two lived togcrher, man and 
wife, though secretly, for fear of the elder brother; and Kuma had to 
cover the entrance of his house, where Iria was. Once when Kuma was 
absent, at a feast, hiairau discovered her m the house, broke down the 
barrier, and outraged the woman. Iria had painted her body with oil and red 
ochre, which Maim now washed off her, so that the boards of the fknir 
were stained with red. IVhen Kuma came back and learned evendhing. he 
took his bows and arrows and fought with his brother. After that. Kuma 
went with his people to Korifci (or Uklravi). and Mairau left with his people 
for a place not far from lari, but since many people died here, some went 
to Motu-Motu, some to Uaripi, and some to Ddena and other places, while 
Mairau was left with some of his people near larf. I,atrr he went to 
lari “). The breaking into the brother's house in the absence of the brother 
agrees completely with some of the other analogous stories, and the washing 
off of the red dye of the woman’s body probably cnTrespotids to the tattooing 
of the woman’s genitals in the other stories «). 

The conception of a sky-people occurs again quite dearty In the Purari 
Delta. The myth of Aua Maku, which is somewhat mixed up w'ith the 


1) 4SJ JI8. 2) See LsNinrMAii 4£7 81, (W f, 100 f. JJJf. W, Wnfi 

m S i. 3) BtAVHi S5 301. Lakstman 3!8 f. 4) I.andtmaK 457 5t. 312. 
5> Wiujams «5. 6) Regardina aaathcr, ihoueh not typical atory of the quarrel 

of twfi brotliers, see the story oi Hiai and tlaure; Williams MS 
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mj'lhs of Iko, relales Uiat Ana Maku and hJs brother set up in the village a 
big tree on which they climbed into the sky, where they remained. Aia Maku'a 
daughter, Kami, came down from the aky to earth, where she married a man 
of the earth. Later Aua Makn brought fire from the sky- to the people of 
the earth, to whom It had hitherto been unknown; and he also taught them 
cannibalism i). According to another version, it was the sky-woman who, 
when coming down to earth to marry a man, introduced fire, coconuts, sago, 
and jack-fruit, which were unknown before. Later she returned to the sky *>. 

Irt and Kai. the founders of the Ukiravi, according to some versions 
built the first kaiemunu monster, according to other versions they came 
from underground, from nowhere, or from the sky *). This latter 
detail shows to what extent the different conceptions have been overlaid 
in this region, and how confused the various versions have become. The 
sky origin there fore, or the stay in the sky. in some cases is perhaps only 
due to subsequent syncretism. It is possible also that the attributing to 
Aua Maku of the introduction of cannibal ism is due to such a s^cretism. 
The Ukiravi, in fact, maintain that their forbears were not originally can¬ 
nibals, but copied the practice frnm the Kaimare. who were originally 
migrants from Urama, "'thus suggesting the possibilly that cannibalism 
came to the Piimrt Delta from the west", as Holmes believes, adding “it 
probably did"-'). In any case It follows that the conception of the sky-people 
is of some importance in this region. 

From the fact that in the Elema dialect “kala" means “sky", some 
w'riters have concluded that there is a certain association between the kaie¬ 
munu and the sky, hut such a connection is not proven 

The following story of the Purari Delta bears clearly the mark of a 
tradition based on historic facts t Before ever the tw*o brothers Kuma and 
Malrau came up from Aparu, there w-cre certain people dwelling in the 
neighbourhood of Tari, It is said that they came from the eastern side 
of the Purari River, where they formerly lived in a place where the sky 
came down close upon the hill-lops. The home of these emigrants from the 
east was said to be the river Aura mu, apparently an eastern tributary of the 
Aivei, Now the people bad no sago until the sky-men threw down some 
sago palms. But the ground-men, to whom sago palms were unfamiliar, 
felled them before they had matured- This led to a fight between the men 
of the ground and the people of the sky, until at last it was explained to the 
ground-lucn that the attack had been made in anger because the palms 
had been uselessly destroyed; after which they parted as friends, Some of 
ihe ground-men were contented, but some were still fearful of attacks 


1) WnifAMS S45 I?9. Z> HciutBS 3*S 17!>f. 3) WmoAtis «S 1J4, 136. 

4) H-.lmes ms 192: but on p. 38? Holmis rrtfsrdi that the Kaimare were miftraiiis 
from the Kuriki tribes, Tti (h» case his contention of the western oriBin of can- 
nihatiim woutd come to nothinE. 3) WtUJAMs MS 124, 134-136, 139. NrvtitKAHK 
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frem the sky, So the fomer reniRined where they were, that is to say, to 
Kaura and Jlyro, and the latter migrated westward to the neighbourhijod 
fjf lari i). 

This myth, it will be seen, will serve as the prototype for the explanation 
of the history of this region; it ^ows that the shy-pcople who introduced 
food pJvuitd cante into conflict wirh the aboriginal popujation in Mum (or 
Muru), which induced some of these aborigines to emigrate. Now, are we 
able to show who these sky-people who intruduced food plants were? J think 
we can. for the following reasons: Further to the east, the Hcran and 
Keuru tnbes who Inhabit the Lower Vaibla River and extend even ns far 
as the coast, are of very light skinS). This Is of particular importance 
^nec, from the valuable account given by Lahbden, we Icam that the 
Keuru, who are part of the Opau tribe farther to the east, immigrated 
to their present home from the Muru River on the Lower Pumri in the 
west *), and Muru was thus a halting place of the light-skinned people. Now, 
It is just at this point that the dash between the sky-people and the aborigines 
took place. There is nothing to support the view that the aborigines driven 
out by the sky-people were lighi-skituied, and actually nothing is recorded of 
this. It IS therefore most natural to suppose that these light-skjtmed people 
are identical with the other group mentioned in the myth. i.e. the sky-people. 
This means thai we are confronted here with a light-skinned sky-people 
W'ho introduced food plants and who. in fact, can be none other than the 
stone-using immigrants. In other words we are confronted here with the 
most souiberly traces of the light-skinned megalithic people who. from the 
^uran and the inland regions west of it where their influence was so mani¬ 
fest, descended to the southern coast. We have shown that the migration of 
the people of the antagonistic brother Maiiau of the Purad Delta passed 
through a place not far from lari and then to Uaripi. Motumotu. Delcna 
etc, i,e. in a west-easterly direction Such a direction is similar to that of 
the nutations of the Ojmu tribe, altliough it cannot be proved that these 
two nngrations are identical, since we do not know whether the hfaitau 
migration wmi along the coast or somewhat more inland. But as we are of 
ibc opinion that this antagonistic brother was a representative of the stonc- 
Ubing Migrants. It is probable that the similar west-easterly migration of 
the^hghl-skinned 0|wu was a migiattoit of the stonc-msing immigrants too. 

The emigration of the aboriginal “ground-men’' is in fact only one of 
rte many migrations from the interior in the direction of the coast the 
best knonm being those of the Ipi tribes which we shall presentlv discuss. 

Lambden m his publication of 1922/23 furthermore furajshes the im¬ 
portant information that the migration of the Opau from Alum must have 
taken place more than too years ago 4). If. as we suppose, it be true that 
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thi^ Opau migration^ or a certain wave of it, brought about the migmion 
of the "ground-meu" of the Pucad Ddta^ it would be reasonable to infer that 
the migration of these *'grouiid-men^’ must also liave been of recent date. 
Kow^ there is no record telling of this in regard to the Purari Delta '‘ground- 
men'^ but we are infonned that the Ipi tribes, which are in reality the 
'^ground-Etien^' of the region somewhat further Co the east, did not reach 
the coast before tSoo or t&50. Il is therefore clearly evident that the recent 
date of the primary' migration corresponds completely to the rttctii date 
of the migraiion brought about by it. In other words: the light-skinned stone- 
using Inland people hy their recilini movement tn the south caused the 
migraiipns of the numerous aborigtnat peoples, who reached the coast before 
or almost at the same time as their pursuers. The i olio wing investigation 
of the area east of the Purari will confirm this view. 

r/*c ipi Tribes: The Ipi and the tribes constituting the Elema inhabSttug 
the region from Orokolo to Cape Possession vary' m skin colour from 
buff to dark brown. The Heran and Keu.ni have already been meuiioned 
as being of very light skin. The hatr is frizzy, but has a tendency to grow 
Jang, the nose is of arched Papuan t3T>e, the cephalic index i$ very low' (77) 
and In stature the people attain about 6 feet. In the eastern Elema District^ 
the Biaru and Jokea people arc dark and talh but their noses are straight, 
and in the inland villages adjacent to the Melanesian Mekco^ light''SkinnGd 
individuals prevail, although some dark-coloured iudividuals are also 
found 2), It is not improbable that the light-skinned elements of these 
inland villages are the last westerly traces of those light-skinned atone- 
using immigrant.^ who, as we have already shown, crossed New Guinea in 
an east-westerly direction. We shall not deal further with them here. 

The Ekma language Is of the Papuan type, hut at Cupola thert are also 
several apparently Melanesian words in the language^). The Jokea and 
Biam originalty had a language of their own, but by intermarriage wdlh 
the Toarips they later adopted the Toaripi language and their original 
language is know^ to-day to only a few of the men *). 

There are few regions in New Guinea whose history is as well known 
as that of the Eletua irlbes. The reason for this lies in the fact that their 
migrations, as has already been pointed out, are of very recent date and 
are therefore still quite fresh in the mtmiory of the people. 

At some distant period in the past, the ancestors of the present group of 
Ipi tribes, according to tradition, lived In the Interior, near the east bank 
of the Purari, possibly somewhere near the loiver altitudes of the Malkikiria 
range of mountains. From here a migration took place which crossed the 


U Rcijardin^ the tribes conjitituttn^ tlie Eleuia, see Kolues 392 125 ff. 
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Purarl Ddta to Urama, where they settled, but micncotjr^c was maintained 
with the original home. From an early date there has been a tendency 
among these tribes to migrate in a southerly direction tow^ards tlte 
coast. Each party of emigrants met with a check from tribes living iit 
the Gn!f hinterland, and had to change their course, from south to cast 
or south-ea$L Starting from ihi$ home of their ancestors near the cast 
hank of the Purari, the Morea-ipi migrated to the Purari Delta, keeping 
dose to the east banks of the Purari on their southcily course. But from 
here they were driven to thetr present site by the Naman tribes and, 
acording to Holmes, they reached the coast in circa 1800. The Xahikai-a 
tribe on the Vailala River above the Ivori River also stated that they came 
from the Purari River. The Uaripi claim to have come over the Albert 
Range and down the Opau Valley* to Kerema. The easterly trend of the 
migrations of the Uaripi people can still be perceived from the Vailala 
River onwards. They state that after having come from the Vailala, they 
settled on the Kalaburi River, the present home of the Opau tribe, from 
where they later went to Kerema B;ay. This 33 said to have happened about 
too years ago 1). The Milaripi of Freshwater Bay probably came along 
the northern slopes of the Albert Range- In thdr case ton* the Iasi phase 
of their west-easterly migration cani still be perceived. They say that their 
grandfathers lived ten miles we.st of Cupola, on iht hills. Quarrels with the 
Keuru people drove them dowm to the beach from w'here they travelled 
castw^ards to Silo Creek, where they settled dowm. We have seen the Keuru 
to be a Ught-skiniied people, and the fact that it was they who forced the 
""ground-men'' Milaripi to migrate further mt, is very' condusive. A long 
time ago the Toaripi or Molu-Motu lived on the headwaters of the Maipora 
River, w'hich 1$ apparently one of the sLatinns on their migrations. From 
here they were driven to the coast by ‘"mounlain-men"* and took refuge at 
the mouth of the Maipora River. This apparently annoyed the Karama 
people who lived immediately to the west, so the Toaripi had [a go farther 
east and they settled at Moviavi^ at the Tauri River, seven miles from the 
coast. From here they- went to the coast which they reached about 1850 
Another bush people, the Oikapu, who had fgrmeriy lived at Misa, situated 
about three days journey due north from the present Oikapn, alsn came 
dowTi to the coast '“more than three generations ago'* 

Discussing the probable reasons which have ted to these migrations to 
the south, Holmes expresse.^ the opinion **that their que$i for food ivas 
primaiy" to the ultimate object of finding abiding places near the coast’' 
Sevem! objections must be raised to this: first* that we have seen the 
interior to i>e inhabited by an extremely dense population, using indeed very 
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highly (]<^ve]opcd methods of agrieullure and thus rendering the existence 
of such a numerous population quite possible. Therefore, the reasons for 
the emigration of the Ipi and closely related tribes front this district, can 
hardly have been economic. It has been seen that the final phase at least 
of the Milaripi migration was brought about by the light-skinned Kcuru. 
The TMripi also were driven from the headwaters of the Maipora River 
by the "mountain-men", who arc obviously connected w'ith the light-skinned 
people of the interior. We see that the migrations of the Ipi and related 
trib« arc s^d to be of recent date, and we have already ptiinted out that, 
if these migrations have been brought about by the pressure of other 
migrants, the movements of these latter cannot be of carlv date cither. Now, 
we know of no other culture In New Guinea or in Melanesia as a whole 
which has such a strong migratory tendenry as the culture of the light- 
signed ston^using immigrants. Furthermore, it has been seen that the 
migratinns of the light-skinned Opau actually took place only just over 
loo years ago which tallies with the tradition of Lake Kutubu'stating that 
a stone-mortar was brought to this region by the great-great-grandfather of 
a native still living ( 1940 } ic-, according to Williams, about 125 years 
ago. Moreover, the fact that the migrations of the Ipi and related tribes 
started from the Middle Purari, to which point the tight-skinned people 
of the Upper Purari and its neighbouring districts also converged further 
supports the view that it was the pressure of these light-skinned people 
who brought about the migratLon.'i of the Ipi tribes. That the light-skinned 
mtgAiltthic people of th? interior had Rctually a tendency to mifiTEite south- 
war^, has already been seen in the case of Ro, the stonc-nsing skv-chief 
of the Tugi. who migrated from Tugi to the Ro restrict, i.e. in a south¬ 
easterly direction; and it will be recalled that the Sesa, Goran. fbu-Kairi 
and Moreri people were all immigrants from the north. The same north-to- 
MUth tendency is directly confirmed in the region with which we are 
here enneeraed. The light-skinned Kcuru, who were the direct cause of the 
Milanpi migraHons. belong to the Haura tribe which had onlv recently enme 
to the coast. Resides the fact that they have light skin, the'Haura arc the 
only tribe among the Elema who have an origin mvth quite differctit from 
any of the other Elema tribes i). which confirms' Haodos's opinion that 
the Haura are.., of a different stock from the aboriginal population of the 
pema hinterland". Now, Holmes gives the following extremely important 
in formation regarding the Haura f "On the upper waters of‘the Vailala 
River, r have found representatives of the Haura tribe in the neighbourhood 
of the German boundarj'. ( I> By occasional visits to tribes living on the 
east hank of this river, and a casual acquaintance with their movements, I 
observed for many years a marked tendency to migrate coastwards". W^ith 
regard to the Haura migralions. Holmes says even that "there is also an 
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indiicatEan thit what S^rems to hive been Hqne by the ancestors of the 
group of tribes, is still being done toniay by the Haura tribes”^): but 
he did not recognize the causative connectinti between these two events. 

Therefore:^ 1 am of the opinion that the events took place in this area in 
precisely the manner described by tlie Ptirari Delta myih, viz. that the 
sk)'-people—the inirciducers of food plants and bringers of culture—on 
their migrations from the interior to the south, came into contact with the 
aboriginal ^Aground-men", This contact in some cases was friendly, but in 
others hostilities broke out between the two peoples forcing the aborigines 
to migrate lo the coast. As to the nUimate cause which led to the migrations 
of the St one-using immigrants from the interior to the coa$t^ it is improbable 
that this can be attributed solely to iheir strong migratoiy tendencies. It 
has been frequently seen, and we shall come across further iltustratlons 
in the course of tliis study, that the geographical distribution or the paths 
trodden by the stone-using immigrants on their migrations overlap, to a 
certain extent, those of the Melanesians. Now, we know the Melauesians 
to be the most recent ethnic group in Melanesia^ and it is therefore most 
logical to suppose that it was the pressure of these bter coining Melauesians 
which urged the stone-using people to migrate. 

As far a& the migratory" tendenctes in the interior are concerned, Holmes 
makes the further important remark that they went also A^w'cstw'ard along 
the base of the main range^ probably to the east of the Fly Now. 

the dementi nccessar}- to prove that such a migration took place are still 
lacking; Holmes’ opinion therefore is rather his personal view. But having 
regard tn the facts we have mentioned, it is quite possible that the light- 
skinned inland people not only migrated m a south-easterly but also in a 
south-w'esteriy direction, so that elements of the sione-using immigrants 
came to the eastern Papuan Gulf as well as to the Low^er Fty, from which 
region they went along the coast in an easterly direction through Kiwal. On 
the other hand, it is verj* probable that the Lower Fly has some connections 
with the headwaters of the Fly and with the Tedi River; that is, with an 
area in w^hich certain of carth-w'ork, the use of sacred plants, the 

racial and linguistic characteristics, point to the Middle Septk. The tradition, 
actording to which the culture hem Ibari of the Gogodara came to th™ 
from the north-west, might possibly further support this view, and the 
reasons which follow will show such a migration to have been even more 
proable. Here the trading relations can give us very significant in¬ 
dications of the actual migrations in this area, ft has been seen that the 
trading relations of the Mountain people” of the interinr extended as far 
as $outh of the Kaban Range; the Atvin language, and its similarity to the 
Middle Sepik language, makes it proliable that it came to this regien from 
the Sepik; certam objects found south of D*Albertis Jimclion pointed to 
relations with Lake Murray* and trading relations exist between Everill 
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Junction and Wcridai on ihe Lower Fly. and beiwiren Weridai and Ktwai. 
Wt can thus follow the whole chain of irading relation5 from ihe interior 
to the eoasi. The ctiliune too, of rhe Gogodara points to a connectEon with 
rhe Lake Murray District, and judging from the culture of the Trans-Fly 
region it is also probable that mSgrations of culture came from ikat area. 
This view, although not confirmed by traditions, must for the time being 
be considered as a possible one. particularly since up to the present there is 
nothing to supfjon the vjew^ that there w^as a migratton in a south-westerly 
direction from the Upper Kikmi and its neighbouriTig districts to the east 
bank of the Fly, 

Trading relations of the Ekrna extend to the west as far as Namau, 
and to the east they are carrieii oji particulariy with the Motu, but reach 
even as far as Keppel Point 1)* The slight remini&ceaces of the conception 
of the devouring monster known by the Elcma, point apparcntl}" to western 
influence ^). 

No stone-work has been recorded from Ehe Hletna District, At Perau 
on the western bank of the Annie River (Vailala River), CHAt^MEES saw 
a large peculiarly shaped stone.., named Raviih* considered verv sacred"^ - 
but nothing else js recorded regarding this stone, so that it is impossible to 
Say whether it was ntegalilhic or not. The exact position of Ferau is not 
known to me, but it is possible that it lies on a spot which has been touched 
by the light-skinned Opau when, cm their migration to the cast, they crossed 
the VaiUla River ■*). It would be interesting to clear up this point. 

With regard to the use of sacred plants, we are anh- told that at a feast 
the Morea-ipJ and Toaript decorated themselves with leaves of croton 
(digosa) and dracaena, and that both these plants were found growing 
here. {According to Chalhers and Gill they grew wild in Orokolo.) 
Warriors aUo were said to decorate themselves with croton when Eioin? 
forth to fight®). 

Mythological evidence. Regarding the origin of the Orokofo. 
there exist a certain number of different stories, which all agree in slating 
that the first human being issued from the earth <>). In one of these versions 
It IS related that the first man who had come out of the earth far away 
inland, married a woman who had come down from heaven. They had two 
spn.s and a daughter, and the sons took their sister as wife, and from 
them sprang the Orokolo tribe '). I do not think that there is any reason 
to interpret the ‘ground-men" and the sky-people of this siorj- In a way- 
other than we have done hitherto. 
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KhIECER records rHsu, according to an Orokolo myth, fire fdl froni ihc 
skVp by which rnankind became aware of its existence i). This agrees with 
the Purari Delia story^ 

Another myth recorded by Krieger rdates that formerly babes were cut 
out of the womb of pregnant women, so that the women died. Qnce a 
woman asked her husband not to proceed m this way, and henceforth 
normal birth was known 2). This theme has been found to occur with the 
fafaioip in the Bougainville Straitp Motima, Kurtatchi» and in the Buka 
"passage* w'here it tvas more or less clearly associated with the stone-using 
immigrants, Jfo other writer has menrioned this nwth from the south coast 
of New Guineap as far as I can sec* and it must not be overlooked that 
KRtEGER is not a very reliable informanlp particularly as far as the non- 
material culture is concerned. 

Certain dements of the Iko m>tb are found to occur even with the 
Orokolop hut although the principal character is called Iko3)i many of the 
details are considerably altered* It is certain that this is due to in¬ 

fluence from the west 

Another m>th of the Ipi tribes relates the story of Kivovia* His original 
home was said to have been in the Purari Deltar w^here he married a woman 
by whom he had a son called Levao$iaka. From the Delta he moved ^stward 
to the Vailala where he finally settledi and was revered by the Vailala 
people as one of their great ancestors. He is the creator of sago paJms^ 
areca palms and nipa palms. It is said that he died at the mouth of the 
Aide River, which accounts for the large number of nipa palms growing 
there. Here. Kivovia established the world of the spirils of the deadi The 
Kivovia cull is not restricted to the Vailala and Orokolo, but extends as 
far cast as Toaripi. Levaosiaka is daimed to be the creator of the dog-*). 
In my view, it is possible that Kivovia is identical wuth Iko* icaji^earing 
here under another name and with a slightly changed character. This riew 
would in some wa)" be supported by the statement that Kivovia's original 
home ivas in the I^rari Delta. Chn the other hand, it would also be possible 
that Kivovia is a culture hero of those iight-s^dnned people which* ooming 
from the interior readied the coast at the Purari Delta. A definite answer to 
this question willp however, only be possible when more about this being 
and the mythology of the inland tribes in general is known. It is further¬ 
more quite conceivable that the myths of those lighl-skitined people coming 
from the interior to the south coastp are the same in their essential elements 
as those of the stone-using immigrants w^ho migrated in a west-easterly 
direction* since, according to our reasoning, both these groups belong to 
the same body of the light-skinned stone-using Immigrants of the inierior. 

A man, Raupu* and his wife Mori-oit arc said to have created the pig 
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in Elema, They lived iq the Elema village of Katpl i). But besides this 
nothing IS recorded about these diameters. 

Chalmers records that according to a Motii-Motu myth, Umeore brought 
coconuts and the yam from the cast; his wife brought the banana *>. This 
story' IS, however, not confirmed by any other writer, as far as T know. In 
fact, 1 am tmaware of any ctiUure mi^raticm from the east to the we^l other 
than ihe u-andering& of the hero Keaura of the Mpiu, But we have no means 

of showing the identity of these two heroes, so this question must await 
further investigation 

According to the Elema, and patticulariy the Jfoni-Motu myth, Scmcsc 
and his w'lfe Kautie live in the sky. Seniesc has a younger brother, Semesc's 

sons an? Hiovahi and Miat, who also live in the skv. Htovaki-Semese_in 

^st casB CiULHERS speaks of Hioi-aki-Semese as of one person only- 
descCTded from the sky and made the land and the sea. When he had 
finish^, he lived at Moviavi where he planted trees which cause elephant¬ 
iasis. \\ hen Hlovaki came down from the sky*, he cut down a coconut tret and 
from It made men and women. Then he built a men's house and a women's 
house. Hioraki instructed the men to sleep in the dubus, and the women in 
small houses. Then he returned to heaven. The spirits of men who died 
in fighting ascend to the sky and dwell with Hiovald »}. From this it is 
evident that the conception of sky-people occurs here again, and that the 
sky -people are culture-bringers and creators, as in so manv analogous cases 
m MelanKia. Tt is certainly not without significance that Seraese, as well 
as Htovaki, have each a brather. resembling thus the many pairs of brothers 
ot ^c stone-using immigrants, but the myth relates no details regarding this. 
It ts moreover probable that Semi-se’s wife Kaune is identical with the 

daughter of the sky-hero Aua Maku of the Purari Delta, who bore the 
nAme Katiu ^J, 

On ‘* 1 ® basis of the myths one thus gains an impression similar to that 
I k ‘he light-skinned stone-using 

r 2^' in a southward directim: 

eaht. W here they dtd not nach the coast, they must at least have followed so 
clwely on the heels of the aborigines moving dowti to the south that a 
certam culture coniact was inevitable. In addition, some influences must 
have radiated the Purari Delta along the coast i» an easterly direction, 

S k ‘hose groups similar in race and milture who 

had settled down on the const after having come from the interior. 

JJL \ '^1 farther west of it. 

scarcely an y stone-work or none at all is found; and in those eases where 
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stone-work is found It3 draracter is doubifuL This fact is in striking con¬ 
trast to the frequent use of sacred plants and the occurrence of a certain 
number of mythological themes characteristic of the slnnc-using immigrants. 
To what e^^tent this may be due to the character of the environment has 
already been pointed out. I am of the opinion nevertheless that the principal 
reason for the scarcity of megaUthit stone-worit lies in the fact, to which 
we have already drawn attention, that the stone-using immigrants who had 
onl^' recently come from the inlerior, had inhabited this coast for a ver)' 
short time; and, furthermore, these people lived iti a state of migration 
which, in those regions where they were encountered,^ had not yet come to 
a halt. It is obvious that such a state of unrest must have been highly un¬ 
favourable to the erection of complicated stone-work, whereas it was no 
hindrance to the retaining and preservation of myths. And when at last 
these immigrants did settle down on the coast more or less definitely, they 
came Into contact with European culture. Perhaps it ^'as this contact which 
interupted or deviated a possible evolution which, in normal circumstances, 
would have developed undisturbed. 

At this point the question again arises regarding the origin of the Motu 
and their neighbours, or more exactlyp regarding the elements of the stone¬ 
using immigrants which were found to exist among these tribes* We have 
already set forth the arguments which seem to be in favour of the view 
that the elements of the stonc^using immigrants among the Motu came from 
the west. The fact that the light-skinned people of the eastern Papuan Gulf 
had descended from the interior in a south-easterly direction to the coast, 
would streogthen the view' of a western origin of the megalithic eien^ents 
among the Motu. Besides the traditions of a western origin of the Motu 
alrt^dy quoted, the following record of ChaLMers is w^orth mentioning. 
Following up his account of the first man Ikauvape* the ancestor of the 
Orokolo, w^hd came out of the earth far away inland* Chalmers records! 
“The Molu tribe ajicestor also came out of the earth at the same place, and 
lie w'enl away towards the rising sun, keeping inland until he reached 
Keauira, and then away to the hungiy land; he has been over since the 
custodian of ann-shdls, etc.” i)* In the Motu story of the antagonistic 
brothers, Taurama w»as found to be this custodian of the arm-shells: it is 
therefore probable that our present stor>" Is but another version of the 
story according to w^hich the aniagontstic brother came from the w'cst, 
Chalmers continues his record by saying: ”The white man^s ancestor came 
out of the earth also at the same place, and he travelled away to the w'est 
over the sea, and was never again seen until the present" It has frequently 
been seen that the mention of Europeans was strongly suggestive of a 
light-skinned native popuLatidm. In fact, none of the myths relating the 
migrarion of the people from the interior to the coast makes any mention 
of these people or a certain group of them being light-skinned, as far as 
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I know; however, wc have sctn ihat ll was the racial characteristics 
which actually led 10 the conclusion that these light-skinned inland people 
migrating to the sooth could be regarded as the extension of the megaliiliic 
light-skinucd people of the interior. Are we justified in seeing in this myth 
of the origin of the Europeans 3 recent modification of a tradition which 
attributed light skin to a native population? There is still another question; 
if the light-skinned elements of the Motn came from the interior, are these 
Motu eletnenis identical vrith that group of Itght-sktnned inland people 
which, according to our reasoning, have brought about the Ipi migrations? 
If this were so, the light-skinned elements of the Motu might likewise 
perhaps be of recent date; but nothing is known so far regarding this 
point. 

In favour of the view that the stone-using immigrants came to Motu 
from the west, it might furthermore be advanced that the culture hero 
Kivovia of the Ipi tribes went from the Purari Delta to the Vailala River, 
i,e. in a west to east direction, and the people of Mairau, one of the 
antagonistic brothers of the Purari Delta, went to Uaripi, Motu-Motu, 
Delcna and other places, that is, again a migratian in a west-easterly direc¬ 
tion. But too much credence should not be given to this story as proof of a 
western origin of the Stone-using elements of the Motu; for the story of 
the antagonistic brothers is similar to that of Keaura and Taurama of the 
Motu, one version of which described in detail Kcaura's east-westerly migra¬ 
tion to the Papuan Gulf. It is easily conceivable that in Elema this Motu 
story of the antagonistic brothers may have come into contact with the 
analogous story of the Purari District, and that under the influence of the 
Purari stoiy the east-westerly migration of the Motu story was converted 
into a west-easterly migration; this may have led to the confusion in Motu 
where, as we have seen, two contradictory traditions existed side by side. 
In these conditions the conclusion reached would be that the light-skinned 
stone-using elements of the Motu came probably from the interior behind 
the Motu coast, and that their migrations along the coast as far as the 
Papuan Gulf were but secondary movements. In the Papuan Gulf these 
stone-using immigrants came into contact with simlar elements which, there 
too, had reached the coast after having descended from the interior and 
which migrated to the east along the coast, or which, via Kiwai. had spread 
eastwards along the coast 

We have here piled up suppostion upon supposition without, however, 
being able to ascertain positively the trend of the migrations of the 
slonc-using immigrants among the Motu. T leave it tu further investigation 
to give a definite answer to this question. The only unquestionable fact 
resulting from all the data given is that the whole coast from Motu to the Pa- 
pun was touched by the stone-using immigrants on their migrations. 

Farther to the east, it has been seen that the stone-using immigrant Samu- 
dulde of the Mailu was said 10 have come from Aroma, from where he 
migrated in a west-easterly direction to the Mailu. There this migration of 
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culture musi Have come mto contact with the analo^us Massiio culture 
which itself diffused along the south coast of New Guinea in a cast-w^esterly 
direction. We are unable to follow^ Samudulelc's migration from a point 
any further west than Aroma; but light^skJnned individuals have been 
found among the Kerepunu, Hood Bay and Hula people and the inland 
nelgbhbnnrs of he Motu, the Sinaugolo, FavelOp Sogerip etc., and the 
existence of typical prehistoric objects in this area, including that of the 
Motu, paints to the presence here of the stone-using immigrants. It is 
therefore probable that the SamuduleJe migration is but the extension of 
these cnlturcs to east, although mythological proofs of this are stilt 
lacking. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the migrations of the stone-using im- 
migmnts across the whole of New Guinea mu$t have takefi place in the 
following directions: From the Arapesh District on the northern coast they 
penetrated into the interior proceeding in a southerly direction through 
the Ahelam region until they reached the Middle Sepik; from there they 
proljably went along the Yuai Biver and then to Mt* Hagcn^ Nabilya 
River^ Kagole River^ and the ^'Grasslanders^' area as far as L^ke Kutubu. 
From the Tugi region they went along the Samhrigi River District, Ml- 
Murray^ and through the area east of the Upper Kikori» descending in a 
south-easterly direction. Whether one wave branched off and migrated in 
a squrh-westeriy direction to the east bank of the Fly and from there to the 
Gogodara and Kiwai^ is doubtful. It is» however^ probable that one group 
of the stone-using immigrants came to the east bank of the Fly from the 
Middle Sepik via the headwaters of the Fly and the Tedi River, and that 
from there they came to the Middle and Lower Fly* From this coastal 
region they radiated eastward as far as the eastern part of the Papuan Gulf. 
In the interior of New Guinea they spread eastward along the Wahgi 
River and its tributaries, and as far as the headw-aters of the Purari, From 
there they descended to the south almost as far as the coast, and from the 
Lower Purari they branched off to the east in a migration which first 
passed writhin a certain distance of the coast in the inland, although at 
some places the coast w as also touched. It cannot be proved that the elements 
of the stone-using immigrants which reached the Motu and their neigh¬ 
bouring tribes arc in any way connected w'lth the migratiems with which 
wc are here concemedH or that they arc due to an extension of this migra¬ 
tion to the cast. From the knowledge we have gained up to the present, it 
IS more probable that these Motuan elements can be attributed to a tnigra- 
tion of the stone-using immigrants w^ho, after a sojourn in thr region between 
the Waria and Collinwood Bay, crossed this part of Nevr Guinea oft a large 
front. After reaching the coast, they migrated over a very w^ide area thus 
spreading the influence of the stone^using immigrants along this coast and 
coming into contact with similar people who from the Purari Delta migrated 
eastwards along the coast- The Samudukle migrattoti to Mailu is but the 
extension to the cast of that migration by which the whole of New Guinea 
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had bMi crossed. In Mailu, this culture must apparenUy have mingled wiih 
the ^Idgous Massim culture. The fact that the culture henj Tau of Mailu 
is also called by the name of the analogooi Massim hero Tainudulele. doe^s 
not prove that Tau came from the Massim District in a westerly migration 
to S’ev,' Guinea, on the contrary two analogous culture heroes meet here and 
the resemblance between them is so strongly felt by the people that the name 
of the one is conferred without any distinction on the other' 

Wc shall now investigate the area west of the Fly River. 


^ T'r^m-Ply Disirict: In this area the Papuan ^'pe prevails In the race. 
The people of Parama Island are dark’sldnned with arched noses. On the 
Binaturi River the skin is dark brown, but some 'Ved” skin seems to occur, 
and the hair is frizzy. On the Pahoturi River the skin is very dark, and 
the hair is frizzy; on Strachan Island the skin is also very dark 1). Further 
to the west much lighter skin is found; thus, on the Morehcad River the 
skin is almost a light yellow* colour =). The Wiram, Aram, and Anima 
who live north of the Keraki on the Lower Fly, show a marked contrast 
10 (he other Trans-Fly people both physically and culturally, and are of 
The l^wer Fly type *). The languages of this area are Papuan, and those 
of the Masingara. Dabu, and Buji show resemblances to the languages of 
the eastern Torres Islands, particularly of Mer**), 

From the fact already mentioned, that kava and the conception of the 
devouring monster occur in this region, it follows that Melanesian hi¬ 
ll uences have been, at work here. The strong cultural connection with Kiwai 
is evident from the fact that the SIdo myths are known here and that Sido 
extended his migrations to this r^on also; this connection is confirmed by 
the Kmai tradition that the Gaera ceremony came from the west. In Ma- 
watta, modelling of enemies’ skulls was said to occurs). Almost all the 
animal totems of Kiwai occur in Mawatta, and the Moguru and Mimia 
ceremonies came from Kiwai also. In Mawatta, as wdl as in Kiwai. Adiri 
is the counliy' of the deads), and from the numerous tradiliotis of the 
Mawatta, we know that more than 100 years ago the people came from 
Kiwai ym Old -Mawatta to their prcseni dwelling places. Mawatta and 
Turitnn, at the mouth of the Binaturi River t). This tradition is confirmed 
by the fact that Mabudauan village, whose inhabitants came originally from 
Mawatta and Turituri, was not founded by them before 1S86 »). The trading 
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relatipng tk^tween Mawatts and the Turrit Islands have already been 
mentioned in the di:scussion of the canoe trade from Dibiri and Kiwai. 
From further up the Fly^ stone dubs were inErodueed to the Keraki by 
trade between them and'the Wiram. The Wiram have rdaLions with the 
area near Everill Junction- The Keraki have rdations with the Weridai on 
the Lower Fly, the Gambadi, and on the southern coast, particularly with 
the Buji: in fact they are friends w^iih all the tribes froin the Benshach 
River to the WasI Kussa. The Bensbach River people themselves have 
relations with the west and the Marind anim, and the Tugeri make raids 
against the eastern tribes^ the Keraki, Wasi Knssa^ Strachan Island^ etc, 
These intertribal relations have foimd very characteristic expression tn the 
far-reaching trade in the so-called 'VBuji” arrows, w^hidi are to be found in 
many villages between the Wasi Kiissa and Binatun River as wdl as in 
Euji^ althoygh the principal makers of these arrow"s are the people of 
Tombukabora and Kamgara. From here they are traded through the Keraki 
to Buji; and via the Keraki they come to Weridai *). 

No Slone-work is reported from the Trans-Fly region; and, with the 
reservation already made, it might be mentioned that the Trans-Fly region 
iS| in general, swampy and without StoueSp apart from the outcrops of granite 
at Mabudauan and Jerai (between the Wasi Kussa and the Morehead 
River). For this reason the Keraki import stone clubs from higher up the 
Flyp and for their ovens they use fragments o-f ant-heaps instead of stones. 
The rain stones used in magic are also imported^)* Bui it will become 
evident that here too cultural reasons are decisive. 

Parama Istandp near vvhose inhabiiants^ according to the mv^hs* 

came from the mainland, has a culture very similar to that of Mavralta, and 
its language is almost identical with that of Kiwai ^). As on Kiwai Island 
"'trenches ran in all directions to drain off the waters of the wet season'" 
Farther west, as far as the Morehead River* nothing is recorded regarding 
such trenched. 

Sacred Plants. On Paraina fslaud several varieties of crotons and 
dracaena adorn the gardens; they are planted to be used in dances &). 

Daru Island, which w^s one of the stations of the Itlawalta-Turituri 
immigrants from Kiwai who drove away the Hiamu aborigines from 
Daru^), has also friendly relations with Mawalta. Turitun, Mahudauan, 
and Parama Island Beaver records that hhe whole place is ablaee 
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With cmtoD and hibiscus, the flower of [□ a Kiwai song sung 

duiirig tlie Gatni cer?nwnies and suggesting a joumery eastward from 
Adirip the pa^ge thraugh iht village Jrue west of the Binaturi River is 
described^ and it is said that tills place was **full up sagida (croton bushes)^*; 
or it is said of the spirit of the dead: '*He look samera (troton) along bush 
belong Irago (village in Dudi) which he breaks to use it as dancing decora- 
lion'^sj^ In Mawatta^ croton is one of the totem plants, and here bears the 
same name—"'hamera'"—as in Kiwai; another Mawatta word for croton—^ 
'^esame*'—likewise agrees with the Kiwai word; croton used for dancing 
decorations is, after use, always put into the ground, a custom w^htch agrees 
with that of Ktwai; Beardmore, who records thisi indicates that its purpose 
is '"to grow for further use”, whereas in Kiwai it was done to bring luck ®), 
In hlasingara^ where the Mawatta invaders settled dowm^^) "^gay leaved 
bushes" are planted round the graves; taro used in a certain ceremonial way 
after the harvest is laid on cnutun leaves; croton U also planted for deco¬ 
rative purposes After a death, the Keraki set up one or two sticks near 
the grave as a caboo sign for coconuts; besides these, croton or dracaena are 
planted; certain sorcerers use a fragment of croton leaf (kave) in 
sorcery; the great shells used in rain magic are frequent!}' seen in the 
Keraki villages tied to croton bushes; the rain maker also uses croton leaves; 
those parts of the body of a slain enemy which are ceremonially eaten, must 
first be placed on a croton leave; in the gardens crotons and dracaenas are 
planted, and dracaena leaves are put In the armlet by dancers; the bull- 
roarers showm to the initiates during the rites of initiation are decorated 
wdth croton leaves^). 

Prehistoric objects. I atn not aware of any prehistoric finds 
in this region, but at KuramangUr in the Keraki region, an object of some 
interest ivas found on a magic shnne. This w^as a flat pebble of irregular 
crescent shape, about aVa inches long, and wdl polished. A hole had been 
drilled through the narrower hqm of the crescent, and near the extremity 
of the opposite horn was a small notch. To the natives it represented a hawk 
with its beak and ^e ^). It may be mentioned that the Saugara moiety of 
the Keraki is connected with the hawk- In the course of this study we have 
already frequently come across the association of the haw'k wnth the stoiie- 
using immigrants, and a Certain number of prehistoric stone-carved birds 
were found w hich ive have attributed to the megaHthic culture The shape of 
the Keraki stone actually differs considerably from ibe$e stone-carved birds, 
and whether it can be classified with the other stone birds remains to be 
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decided by fgither itivesligation. But it is perhaps not wUhotil significance 
that the natives connected this stone with the hawlc. 

Mythological e v I d e n c There is a wide-spread belief in the 
Trans-Fly region that the original inhabitants lived in a tree and were in 
a miserable condition^ eating poor food and without the knowledge of fire. 
They were liberated by a hero who generally came from the north and 
taught the people improved ways of living and gave them better food pbnis. 
There are also tales of various tribes having originaied from maggois, who 
were instructed in the arts of life*). The following versions of this msth 
are cuircnt in the different regions. 

In Dudi« the KaUtai, Parama, and Ubiri people all developed out of 
maggots at Wiraro. They had no fire* fed on certain larvaCp and lived in 
a tree. Their dwelling was broken down by a man named Satsu who came 
from the Kiwai side, and taught them the use of fire and how to make 
gardens^). ThiSp as far as 1 know, is the only version in which the culture 
hero is said to have come from Kiwai. This is perhaps due to the close 
proximity of Dudi to Kiwai. Only in the traditions of Side's migrations is it 
mentioned that Sido also touched Dudi. 

The Bina people, comprising Old Mawatta and its more recent colonics 
Mawatta and Turituri, have the following mytht The hero Bidirdu or 
Bidedu left his inland village Kuni at the source of the Binaturi River and 
journeyed towards the coast, reaching it at a place called Dndupatu opposite 
the island of Daiu. Here the original people of Old Mawatta were living 
in the stem of a large creeper, Eldedu hiring yokes in the creeper split 
the stem open and the Bina people came out with their leader Bija. To 
make the people come out, Eldedu made the Karea rite over them, i.e, he 
sprinkled them with kava. Since the Bina people knoiv only inferior wild 
fruits and were ignorant of fire, Bidedu returned to Kuru, w'herc he 
provided himself wuth all kinds of garden produce: ccMXuiuts, bananas, 
taro, sago, kava, tobacco, etc. and a fire stick. On his return he tatighi the 
Bina people how to grow thtse different plants and how to make firCt mid 
also showed them how to build houses. The people then founded the village 
of Old Mawatta =*). With regard to the period at which these events took 
place Haddon, after comparison of the various traditions, has reached the 
following conclusion: "'The cultural movement associated with the name of 
Bidedu was quite distinct from and much earlier than the westerly raid^ 
from Kiwai which resulted in the flight of the Hiamu, and the yet more 
recent colonisation of Turituri and Mawatta from Kiwai"It has already 
been mentioned that the migration from Old Mawatta lo Mawatta and 
Tnrtturi took place more than too years ago. On the basis of the existing 
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tvidetict, I do not think that we can clearly show ajiy genetic connection 
between the Bidedu migration, or any other analogous migration, and this 
recent Bina migration from Old Mawatta to Mawatla; but such a con¬ 
nection is not improvable, for the Bidedu migration is of relatively recent 
date also, Landtman has in fact recorded that ''several Mawatta families 
profess to know the names of all their ancestors up to Btdedu and Bija, 
^ many as six or more generations”*). This information is all the more 
important, since it shows that we are confronted here with a cultural migra¬ 
tion from the north descending to the coast, not much older than that of 
the light-skinned cultiirc-bringers from the interior who followed on the 
heels of the Ipi tnbes in the east, In order to judge whether these arc 
really two analogous migrations, let us first investigate the evidence of the 
olher tribes in this area. 

According to a myth, the Kunini people, between the Binaturi and the 
Orionio River, formerly lived inside a tree and were found by Bidedu, 
who induced them to come out. Bidedu gave them proper food, fire, and 
taught them many other things s), According to another version, the Kunini 
people, who formerly lived further inland, had sprung from maggots. To 
them came Baduame, whose home was Kuru, and vvho was the father of 
Bidedu. After he had taught them agriculture, the Kunini people migrated 
to the coast 3 ), According to another tradition, the father of Baduame, i.e. 
the grandfather of Bidedu, named Javagi, was bom at Kuru out of the 
semen of a kangaroo, which taught him the use of bows, arrows, fire, 
kava, etc. From Kuru at the source of the Binaturi be wandered down the 
river as far as the Kunini area. At Bugamo he met a woman and her girl 
who had arisen out of maggots and lived in a tree. They were nude and 
i^oranl of agriculture, Javagi married the woman, and taught her and her 
girl how to m.ike gardens and petticoats. After the birth of Baduame, Javagi 
and his wife returned to KunH), 

The Masingara, ^longing to the aboriginal bush people s) and among 
whom more recent influences are evident In the use of kava, the conception 
of the devouring monster, and the use of sacred plants, have also a similar 
myth. According to this myth, there lived a woman at Masingara named 

a-cigrere. Once she spiared a kangaroo; from the body maggots appeared 
which developed into children. The woman taught them to make bows and 
arrows, to marry each other, gave them taro, yams, sweet potatoes and 
kava and taught them to make gardens. One man she taught sodomy, so 
t at *hey might grow into tall men, as hitherto the people had been very 
short. At last Ua-ogrere went into the sky, climbing up a rope which was 

ngmg from the sky *}, According lo another version the woman was 
said to have gone lo the country of the white man. 
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Tht Ycnde tribe inhabiting the source of the Pahoturi strongly resembles 
the Keraki in their customs * They have no tradition of a culture-bringer 
coming from the northp as far as I can see, bui their first ancestor who 
sprang from the ground journeyed to Karama In the far nortb-nonh-west, 
where he married, and from where he brought various plants and animals^ 
so that here the culture was also introduced from the north or north-west* 
On the other hand^ he fetched fire from the ^uth coast. It is significant 
that the dead also go to Karama 3 )* 

Also the Keraki, Semariji, Gambadi, and Mikud have the same myth 
of liberating the people from a tree^ the place of origin of the Keraki, 
Semarijl, Setavi, and Mikud being Kuramangu, that of the Gam- 
badi being Kwavani, From the fact that among the Keraki and neigh¬ 
bouring tribes there are some associations of the two moieties Bangu and 
Sangara with different places of origiOi—Bangu being associated with 
Kwavaru, and Sangara with Kuramangu—W illiams has attempted to 
show that the two moieties are due to two different migrations; he thinks 
that the first migration is that of the Bangu coming from Kwavaru on the 
southern coast near the mouth of the Morehead River in the Gauibadi 
region, and that the second is that of Sangara coming from Kuramangu in 
the region of the Keraki Proper, But on the Other hand^ Williams has 
himself emphatically stated that the present-day native does not think of 
I he Bangu moiety a$ having alone originated at Kwavam and the Sangara 
alone at Kuramangu, In the case of each site, mythology teaches that the 
whole of the people, Bangu, Sangara, and Maiawa (a smdl group so closely 
associated with BangUj that it may be considered as a part of Bangu) were 
bom or Jiberated there together. This problem is further complicated by 
the fact, also pointed out by WtLLUMS and which is for us of greater im¬ 
portance, that the Bangu among the Kcraki Proper^ name an entirely 
different place of origin; they say that their ancestor Iwa w^ith his sou 
Pala c^e from Nangusar, in the north-east near Weridai on the Low^er 
Fly, bringing with them the stone clubs, sago palms, bull-roarers, etc. These 
two finally ascended to the sky* We can pass over the problem of the 
moiety associations; at any rate, Kwavaru is the place of origin of the 
Gambadt, and Knramangu of the Keraki and Semariji^). The problem 
of priority is even more coiriplicated still, since, as Williams has himsdf 
shown, the traditions are not unanimous on this polnU 
The originator who liberated the Gambadi people from a tree at Kw^avaru. 
generally said |q be Bangu, ts named variously Tiv'r, Tafcwcri* Aikuml. 
Kuramakor* etc. Tiv'r’s wife appears under the names Tutu, Engu, Tanga- 
jirijiri, Thaihu, etc. His son is Gwar or Gwam. The Kuramangu originatof, 
said to be Sangara. is named Kambel, or Mainyu, Elemban, Gainjan, etc* 
The Gamhadi name of TirV i$ used for the originator and sometimes for 
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hi^ SDH, and the Keraki name Demban is sometimes used for K^mbd and 
sometimes for the son of Kaitibek The name Mainyu is presumably" tdenticaJ 
with the name Manyn gtven by the Mlkud people to the origitialor^ who 
play^ed a similar part in their rn>tbobg)% According to the Gambadi myth^ 
the originator TivV came from Kwavaru. With his wife and child he 
travelled north and easi^ either to Ttiari or Tamugogar* searchmg for a good 
place, because he found the ground too muddy to attempt to build^ At 
Kwavani there was a great banyan, within the roots of which there dwelt 
people. TivV set fire to the tree, so that the majority of the people were 
btimt^ but others floated off in the ascending smoke and wxre carried to 
the various parts of the Morehead District which they now^ inhabit. 

In the Keraki stories, there is usually no account of Kambel's coming 
to Kuramangu; he simply w^as there as the first man. But a Knuku variant 
has it that he descended from the sky by means of the sakV palm^ comEHonly 
known as ^'black palm"*. In the usual version, however, his notice was first 
attracted to the palm by a mysterious sound inside it. He cut it down and 
Out swarmed^ first the Gambadl and Semariji and after them the more 
distant tribes of the Keraki, until finally there emerged the Keraki Proper 

The Mikud people have the same myth of the liberation of the people 
from the black palm. 

The Keraki myth of Kambel continues as follows; Tow^ards evening a 
mysterious white object appeared from amid the branches of the prostrate 
palm and flew' upwards into the sky. Kambet made an ineffectual effort to 
sciie it- This was Bangi the moon. In some versions Bang!, the moon, is 
referred to as the son of Kambd by his wife Eram, the sun. Much more 
frequently^ however, Bangi is called the husband of Eram, But in his more 
human character, the son of Kambd by his human w^ife Yumar, is named 
Gufa. In another version it is said that Kambel, having felled the black palm* 
created from the ^godike pith inside it the sun. the moon and the stars. 
And sometimes Kambel himself in some vague manner is even identified 
with the moon, and called himself Bangi; at any mte, it is said that w'hen 
Emm, the sun, his wife w'ho as human being bears the name Yumar* went 
aw^y to the west, Kambd ascended into the sky to follow her, which seems 
vciy like the behaviour of the moon. Wtlltasis himsdf has emphasised 
the characteristic lack of unanimity concerning the origin of the heavenly 
bodies'*. At all events, w'e can distinguish the originator Kambel. his wdfe 
\ ujnar, and his son Gufa. all of them knowm by a v'ariety of sacred names. 
All ascended into the sky, the firat two as the moon, the last as the sun. 
But, as WiLLiAUS has expres$ly slated, "^there is no question, however, 
that apart from their identification with moon and sun, they are regarded 
as personalities". Yumar U said to have brought some food plants to the 
west, and Kambel brought kava to the west when he left Kuramangu for 
the w'csi, two incidents which emphasize their human character. Williams 
has duly drawm attmlion to the fact that not only the myths speak of 
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several places of origiti^ but also the general culture of the Morehead 
DisErict, proves that we are confronted here with a slrongly rukure 

We are therefore unabk to ascertain w^hich of the many versions here quoted 
is the most authentic; it is quite passible that various conceptions have 
overlaid one another here, and that the astral interpretations are later 
additions. In this connection it might be recalled that the analogous culture- 
bringers Ua-ogrcrc of the Masingara, Iwa of the Keraki Proper, and 
also the heroes of the Wiram ascended finally to the sky, but w'ere not 
associated in any way W'lth the heavenly bodies. 

All the garden products! taitu, yams, raro, sugar-cane, bananas, coconuts, 
sago elc.p are attributed to Kambel, according to the Keraki myths. iL is 
said that Kambel's dog killed a cassowary after a long pursuit, the course of 
which 15 still traceable in the topography of the Morehcad Riven After the 
dog had eaten the cassowaiy^ he vomitted and wherever the dog has done so 
the food plants mentioned sprang up, to the asionishmcnt of even Kambeh 
Food plants were brought to the west by Yumar, the wife of Kambel, who 
journeyed to the west as far as the Morehead River, carrying a bag contain¬ 
ing eveiy kind of yam and taitm Kambel followed his wife in the sk>\ and 
some said that he did this in the character of the moon when she wus already 
the sun. Kambel is also responsible for the origin of animals. AVhen the 
sak'r palm fell down* its fronds turned into all the animals; but according 
to other versions, Kambel found animals alr^dy in existence at Kuramangu. 
Kambel is said to have struck the pig on the head with a stick* so that pigs 
now have a narrow' inferior foreheads but he is not said to have created 
the pig- According to the Keraki and Mikud mvlh, Kambel also procured 
fire by ordering a lizard to fetch it from Eoigu Island in the south t). 
Also the first bull-roarer was introduced by Kambd who obtained it from 
his wife's vagina, and the same story is narrated regarding TivV* and his 
Wife, Like Ua-ogrere of Masingara, so Kambel started the practice of 
sodomy w'hich he practised with his son Gufa mtHo was a wretched and 
undersized little boy, with the result that he increased miraculously in 
growth. According to a Semariji Informant, the introduction of sacred 
bamboo pipes, the dog, and tobacco were also ascribed to Kambc! 2), 


1) Tills fetching fjf fire frcun I he Lc- the direction opposite ta that from 

which the culttire heroes of this reg'ion generally came, 15 of tome interest, inasmuch 
as il agTcc?* with the Ycncic ver^ien; according to this, iood plants and animals 
were brought IrtMii the far north'norths west, but fire was brought from the somhern 
coasts This fact has already been pointed out by Hauiio^; Ttl I according to a 
Mai^'atta sKsry, fire was brought to Maw^tla from Mabiiiag. B&vv^ 55 6®: 711 V 17. 
Z) With rtf^rd lo tobacco, Williams has himself poioled out that tobacco eharacter- 
istically has no place in the Keraki myths, and said to he an intrcpductiDu from 
Wiram, so that for this reasoix if for no other, we can pass over its mention in this 
tnyih, Moreover, the place which tobacco ocmpics in the ctiliurcs of New Guinea 
and Melanesia is such that Its non-relation with the culture heroes here under 
consideration Is out of the question. We can accordingly also dii^rc^rd the 
state menl of the Etna I hat Bldedu hroiiighl tobacco among other things. 
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According to some Semariji infonnants, TivV introduced yaitis, taitu, sago, 
bananas, and the dmm. 

The theme of adultery recurs also in the KerakI myths but in a manner 
different from that related up to the present. It is said that Gufa, the son 
of Kambel and Yuniar, had incestous relations with his mother Yuniar in 
the absence of Kambel. Kambel then kills his son, but he comes to life again. 
Then Kambet digs a pit which he covers and summons Gufa to sit donTi 
there. As the boy docs so, he falls into the pit and there he Ls buried by his 
father. From this second death he does not rise again. 

When, according to one Keraki story, Kambel first set foot on Kuramangu 
which w'as then an island, he hunted tt'allables. One day, however, he shot 
a man. He took the body home, cooked and ate it. thinking it was a wallaby. 
The next morning when he became aware of his error, he was very 
repentant'). 

Whatever may be the decision as to whether the dual system in this 
region goes back to two different migrations, and in spite of the ambiguity 
of some of the information, we must nevertheless emphasize that the culture” 
bringers TivV and Kambel agree in their essential characteristics; it is there¬ 
fore more probable that they are representatives of the same culture under 
different names, than that each Is a represoolative of a separate culture. 
Moreover, this problem cannot be solved on the basis of the Keraki evidence 
and that of their neighbours alone; comparison must also be made with 
the many other analogous myths of the Trans-Fly area. Now, from these 
mjths it is clearly evident that, as Haddok puts it ’‘from the mouth of the 
Fly westwards there is a vague recollection of an indigenous population 
wiih an extremely backward culture who were taught more civilizmi ways 
of life and were instructed in new cults by bringers of higher culture who 
came from the north. These culture drifts are allocated to definite named 
persons 2). There ts in the myths we have {quoted only one exception to 
this direction from the north; this is the myth of TtvV who came from the 
Muth and went to the north and cast. Since, as wc have seen, the myth of 
Tiv r corresponds to that of Kambel and the other analogous culture bringers, 
this origin from the south ts certainly striking. It is obvious that in some cases 
cultural influcores have also taken place from the south, and the mytholog¬ 
ical origin of fire from the south is one instance of this *). It is, however 
most logical in my opinion, to suppose that in the Tiv V myth there has b«n 
some aoialgamation of two different traditions, one of a southern origin 
Of a southern source of certain cultural dements, and ihc wiitely known 


*1.^- f, 912 LvuifS 509 72, KAthSoH 711 I 2S0. Ausira in 712 (LQ1920) 8. 

1 Williams W 3t}. 3) HAnros pointed out that ‘'there tm- 

^ubtedly IS some reUnon beroeen eeroiin elements of culiure of the Keraki and 

prcLTob-Si'Jr.m 
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myth of the ctilture hero from the north who liberated the people out of 
A tree. 

Onceojicoin, the mo^z important question is: who are these culture bringers 
who came frofu the north and the north-east? If we campiLc all the informa¬ 
tion given in the analogous myths quoted here, taking it lor granted tha^t 
Saisn of Dudh Bidedti of Bina, Kambel and the other mythological 
characters itieniioned are representatives of the same culture^ the following 
characteristics recalling the store-using immigrants can be found in these 
myths: they are the introdticers of food pSani&H among which is the coco¬ 
nut; some of them came from, or went into the sky; the dog of Kambd 
in its course creates the bed of the Morehead River and is thus a physio- 
graphical shaper; ii is perhaps permissible to see in the incest of Gufa with 
his mother, a remlniscodce of the adultery with the brother's wife in the 
stories of the stone-using immigrants; and it is not improbable that the 
killing of Gufa in the pit is in some way remlniscem of the attempted 
killing in a hole of one of the various stone-using brothers; the fact that 
Kambd was repentam when he discovered that he had inadvertently eaten 
human flesh, seems to imply that be was not a cannibal, and this w^oidd 
likewise bring him In close rdalion w'ith the stone^using immigrant s, whom 
we have learned to be generally non-cannibalislic- Finally, it might be asked 
w^hether tlie fact that Ua-ogrerc of the Masingara went to the country of 
the white man, is not suggestive of a light-skinned people. Such an assump¬ 
tion, and the fact that the Bidedu migration of the Bina took place some 
six generations ago only, would accord with the migrations of the inland 
people which, in the east, brought about the migrations of the I pi tribes. 
These migrations proceeded also from the north to the south, the people 
were likewise light of skin, and the migrations took place at about the same 
time as those w*ilh vrhich we are here concerned. And these migrations in the 
east we have qualified as those of the stone-using immigrants. H addon ’i) 
make 3 the following remark regarding the Keraki: '"It is possible that some 
at least of the sacred stones of the Keraki were brought by their ancestors 
in their presumed migration from the far north or north-east'^ Apart from 
the stones used in rain magic, I ktiow^ of no other ""sacred stones"' of the 
Keraki. Williams s) has shown that almost all these stones are granite, 
but some are of basalt and sandstofie, and it is therefore most natural to 
assume that thc)^ have been imported from Mabudauan or Jerai. That they 
were actually imported has already been mentioned, ft is not necessary to 
repeat that these stones have nothing to do with megaliths, but belong 
to the Papuan culture. Therefore^ Hadmn's opinion could hardly be 
accepted if whal he had tn mind was these stones which were used in 
magic. But if he had at his disposal some other in format ion regarding 
sacred stones of which I am unaware, his opinion would be of great tm- 


3) 711 I 25t 2> NZ 3a2-m 
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portance in whcthi^r thfse immjgiBrits were acLually our stonc- 

u$]ng 

There is sdll another difficulty which imist he mentioned here. Ii has been 
seen that several of the culture heroes were also credited Mriih the intro¬ 
duction of the bull-roarer, sacred bamboo pipes^ and sodomyp and Bldedu 
of the Binap Ua-ogrere of the Masingarap and Kambel of the Keraki also 
with that of kava; and kava was also known to Javagi of the KtininL But 
although kava and some of the other dements are certainly Melanesianp they 
probably do not form part of the culture of the stone-using immigrants; 
this can onJy be a subsequent adaplation and does not correspond to the 
acltial facts, an adaptatioUp of which the attribution of the introduction of 
tobacco to some of these culttire heroes is another example. We shall now' 
consider whether there is some other mythological evidence in favour of 
this assumed presence of the stone-using immigrants in this region^). 

According to the Keraki and Gambadj myths, Kambel found an eel in a 
hole under a palm. Its head w'as protruding and salt water was welling genlly 
from its mouth. Kambel began to shoot arrows at the cel's head and when 
his arrow drove straight into the ed^s head, the salt water gushed out in a 
deluge and Kambd and his dog fled before it. The country to ihc south was 
completely flooded and became the sea. Kambel made for his home in the 
north, and when he finally reached Tarekor or Ame^ not far from Tabaranip 
he plucked some branches from the ground and swept back the water. The 
Wasi Kussa River, previously non-eNtst^tp remained to mark the course 
of Kambd’s flight. 

This shows that Kambel is here the creator of the sea and also a 
physiographica! shaper. There is further proof to show that the theme of 
the creation of the sea is associated w'ith the Slone-using immigrants* 

In connection with the flood there is another myth w'hich, according to 
VViLUAM^, apparently does not belong to Kuramangu mythology but is 
vaguely known by the southern tribes, those of Kaunjc and Tuj at least, 
which have been inBuenced by the Cambadi. In the Gambadi versions ibc 
flood risesp not from the mouth of an eelp but from a tree trunk (part of 
the banyan tree from which the people in Kw^avaru mythology were 
liberated). A rumbling was h^rd inside it. Now two brothers, each known 
by a variety of names according to different versions, stood on either side 
observing it, prepamloiy to shoot it w'ith arrows. The elder brother, 
Gwam, stood on the northern side, and entreated the younger, Muri. to 
come round and join him before they started shooling. But the younger 
refused lo do so. They begin shooting arrows alternately. Muiip the younger, 
is a tall man of fine appearance; he has a long nose and a skin which is 


1) A Byii itory tells of ^ ^hg^natit spirit which induced a tree on which a 

she cannot come down, 4St 288, 

tt; Til 1 249, hut nolhtog cIh of any interest for ns Js recorded of this beke 
or the other characters. 
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described someKimes as white, and somctiines as red. Gwain, the dder, on 
ihc other hand, has a black skin^ a short, flattened nose, and '*hard” hair. 
(Since the myth intends to empkasiie by this description the physical con¬ 
trast of the two brothers, it would be naiurat to conclude that Murii in op“ 
position to the *'hard'' hair of his brother, had smooth or wavy hair, 
although the myth doc^ not expressly slate this.) The younger brother scoffs 
at his cider broEher, joking at the weakness of his arm and also of hb hovr, 
w^bich U made of bamboo (like all Morehead hows) whereas Muri*s is made 
of palm-wood. So they keep on shootings Muri disregarding Gwam’s en¬ 
treaties to come round to the northern side- At Ust the tree trunk is pierced 
and the water gushes forth to become the sea. Gwam flees to the north and 
escapes; but Mortn crying farewell, is ovenvhelmed and disappears. Modem 
informants sometimes identify Muri. the younger, with the white man; 
'"but J am convinced" says VVilujams "\hat this is an old story; its as$ocia^ 
lion with the while man is merely a twist or adaptation^ The strange point is 
the bow' of palm-w'^ood, w^hicb is quite unknowm in the Me rehead District and 
does not ^pptiar, as far as 1 know, until cross the Fly and find it among 
the Gogodara'"" i). Regarding the variety of names by w^hich these brothers 
were known, Williams records that Gwam js also called Tiv^f fthe name of 
the Gambadi originator) and it has already been mentioned that* according 
to some GamhadJ versions, Gwram is the son of TivY; ^luri, who is also 
called Wuiavu "‘is identified with the Kafatt or Kavat people- 1 do not 
know*' says WtLLiAws “what this latter name means and have no other 
references to it. In one version the names Gw^am and Muri are lfan3posed'\ 
The name of this Kavat people with whom the light-skinned Muri is iden¬ 
tified, is certainly reminiscent of the '"Rabat’" or ""Karnbat" and an analogous 
resemblance has already been seen in the word "kambak", signifying mon¬ 
oliths in the Sepik region. Ii has, however, been seen that similar stone- 
using immigrants appeared In Melanesia under such a variety of names 
that identity of names cannot even be expected, although New Guinea in 
partictilar has been found to show strong resemblances to the New Hebrides. 
Therefore until more is known regarding the megalithic cylture of New 
Guinea, jhese resemblances must be taken for what they are worth, via, as 
examples of a sEriking linguistic simitarity 2), 

From the physical characteristics which the myth ascribes to Muri, it is 
evident that he was of non-Papuan ty'pe; he has a tong nose like one of the 
antagonistic brothers of the latmul and his descendants^ and as some of the 
anthropomoTphically carved monoliths and wooden posts, and he is said to be 
light-skinned- Here, in an area, in which the bamboo bow' is usual, he is 


1 ) W^tuAMs i46 305 f. 2) From the ftateinent that h also called 

TivY*^ I do not think it WDuld by any means be pennissible to condyde that TivY 
was blaek-akinncdi tirai, becaosc no oiher rccoitl reveaU anythmpt about this, and 
secondly^ beamsc of the inteTchangcability of names cEiaracteristic of all the Tran?- 
Fly myths. 
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described bem^ in possession of the bow Enade of paJnj-woodp i.e. whai 
GRAEBncr has called ihe "Mclanesran"^ bow. The creation of the sea was not 
only associated w^iih beings belonging to Lhe stone-using immigrants in 
general, but it has been seen that in many cases it was the two antagonistic 
brothers of the stone-nsing immigrants in particular who created the sea or 
ordered its creation* In their different skin colour^ these two brothers cor- 
respond to the Wtinckan brothers of the north coast who were likewise aftid 
to have introduced different weapons* 1'hat, in the present mjth it is the 
light-skinned Mnri who finally disappeared, gives further weight to the 
opinion that he was a stone-nsing immigrant. 

It has already been mentioned that* according to Rivers* optniorip the 
story of the two antagonistic brothers is due to a contact of two different 
races. The examples of this myth quoted so far, show' thai this presumed 
original m^Hf has been lost In most parts of New Guinea and Mdanesia 
in generalp and that in the majority of the present myths of the antagonistic 
brothers it is hardly traceable at all. On the other handp it can dearly be 
seen that this presumed ffwiif is slid more dearly apparent in some of the 
Kew Guinea myths, and the light-skinned Lavarata and the aboriginal Aura- 
na of Bentley Bay whose Sion' resembles that of the two antagonistic broth¬ 
ers, are actually described as two different peoples. It Is therefore perhaps 
not unreasonable to condude that New' Guinea lies nearer the area w'here 
these myths originated^ w^hich go back to a contact betw'een the stone-using 
immigrants with an aboriginal population. But in view' of the much wider 
extension of the mythoiogical theme of the antagonistic brothers a wider 
comparative study would be necessary before a definite answ'er to this 
question could be given* 

Tn another Keraki version, the origin of water or of the sea is related in 
the following way% During his exertions at chopping dowm the sakV paliUp 
Kambet became very thirsty. All he had to satisfy him w^as a wild tuber^ 
Meanwhile his dog had discovered a spring, Kambel observed its wet muEzIc, 
follow'cd lip and w^as thus led to dlcover the first water. In other v'ersions 
it is sea-water w^hich the dog discovers and to which he leads his master 

A similar version is also know'u by I he \Vjram, the northern neighbours 
of the Keraki who locate Ehcir orginal home in Gukabi on the Burn Creek 
on the Lower Fly. This myth runs as foHow's: Sami and Gwari, the first 
men^ w'hose home is Gukabi, arc engaged in felling an enormous tree in 
order to make a canoe^ Hitherto there vras no water at GukabL butp when 
the tree finally falls, the branches somehow make a number of holes which 
become filled w'lth good water* Samt and Cw'avi ignorant of thisp become 
very thirsty w'ith their hard work. In the meantime Sami's dog finds the 
water and drinks, retuming to his master with a wot muzzle. 

"I presume" says Willtaw?^ "Sami and Gwavi eventually find the water, 
but the narrators of the myth made no mention of it^'. The dog runs to 


1) Williams MS 304 f 
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the north of Giikabi^ far away in the bush on the left bank of the Fly. 
There he bit off the head of a man and ran ^o^ homtt, where he buried 
the head. The head turned into a coconut and in a vciy short time there 
stood on the spot a coconut palm. After the dog had drunk of the liquid and 
ale some of the not, Sami realised that he had a new kind of food at his 
disposal. Sami then transformed Gwavi into a woman, and the sprouting 
coconuts he turned into human beings. Sami and Gw'avi then embark Sn 
the canoe tos'cther with some of their people^ and the canoe rises into the 
sk)-1 , That the tree from which the sea gushes is used as a canoe* agrees 
with the incident of the analogous Dohu and T^upoia stories* the characters 
of ivhich have been showu to be stone-u^iug immigrants. It is furthermore 
characteristic that the origin of the coconut from a skull is associated 
with these Wirani heroes, and that finally they ascended to the sky^ two 
facts, ivhich considerably strengthen the view' that they are actually stonC' 
using immigrants. 

From this U is evident that in the Trans-Fly tegton. Kambd and some of 
the analogous culture bringers of the neighbouring tribes must be considered 
as stone-using immigrants, to whom in this region some general Melanesian 
characteristics have been added. This signifies that in certain regions the 
ways of migration of the Melanestans, as well as those of the Austronesian 
stone-using immigrants, overlap. It is only to be expected that the mingling 
of culture was the more intense in such regions, since here two cultures 
much more closely related than w-as the culture of the stone-using inimigraiits 
and that of the Papuans, meet. From the numerous traditions it is evident 
that the stone-usiog Immjgmnts came to the Trans-Fly region from the 
north. We can therefore consider these drifts as the contintiatiun of the 
migration^ of those stone-using immigrants tvho* descending from the Upper 
Fly to the south and southeast, had reached the east bank of the Middle Fly. 


7"iigcri: It has already been Seen that conlrai^' to the case of the more 
eastern regionSp vers' light-coloured skin was found on the Morehtad River. 
Similar racial characteristics are found farther w^esi of the Morehead River. 
The Toro of the Benshach River are tall long-faced, w ith projecting cheek¬ 
bones^ and frizzy hair* the Tugeri (the Marind anim living near the 
English boundary) are very tall and besides dark and very dark-skinned 
iTidividtials there are many of ver>' light skin: the hair is friizv’ and the 
noses are arched 2), 

Discussing the very light skin of the Tugeri, Rav^} concludes that ''ih^ 
can hardly be Papuans in any true sense of the term, as the natives of 
Mawatta and the Torres Straits I islands a few' miles further east, are black. 


1} WiLUAWS S4S 2 } Seugs^an 771 66, SniCKAK and Stkong 77S 223. 

Tkokson UA 166 , Haddon IZt 180 . Khiecer 441 370 , Mubbav SSS 84 , Pocrt S6T J 9 h 
ST7 616, Wfi>lu-^S1^0W SI6 226, Beaver SS 119. 3 ) 7« 56, 
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frizzy-haired Papuans''. Pocji has drawn aticndom IQ the remarkable similar- 
ittes between the inhabitants of the Sepik and the Tugeri* instancing mourn- 
ing caps worn by the women, use of sago and bcld^ piercing of the afae 
nasip hcad-hujitingp and spiral paltcrtisj and even the physical type is 
strikingly similar according to him i). From this H addon has drawn the 
coDcInsion ''that the Tngeri migrated from the intertor down the Strickland 
Kiver, across the Fly> and down the Merauke and other rivers to the srmih 
coasl^" Ji), The use of kava among the Tugeri and their eckneeption of the 
devouring monster have already been mentioned, and H addon certainly 
had in mind the Melanesian migration which is responsible for fhe introduc¬ 
tion of these elements* We have* however* seen th^t the presence of the 
stone-uslng immigrants on the Middle Sepik was manifest* and that this was 
one of the stations from ivhich the stone-using immigrants^ via the Upper 
Fly and Tedi Hiver, migrated to the south. It is prol^ble that some of the 
elements enumerated above tame to the Tugeri through the intermediary of 
the Trans-Fly people since, according to the Keraki tradition, Kambel 
and his w^ife migrated to the west as far as the hlorehead River, to where 
he also brought kava. We are therefore bound to modify the last phase 
01 the migraHon as conceived by H addon* since it is improbable that the 
immigrants descended the Meiauke Rivet; we must, on the contrary, conclude 
that after having crossed the Fly they descended in a southern direction to 
the Trans-Fly region from where they migrated to the west, reaching the 
area of the Marind anim in the Dutch part of New' Guinea. It has already 
been elaborated that in the Trans-Fly region the migration of the Mela¬ 
nesian kava-people overlapped that of the stone-using immigraitts, and the 
sanie must ^pply to this region farther west. 

Besides the physical similarities with the Sepik people, P5ca draws 
altcation also to rcsembfances between the Tugeri and some of the Pprari 
Delta people a), Now, we have recognized among these latter the most 
southern traces of the light-skinned stone-using immigrants of the intenor. 
They must accordingly belong to the same group of peoples as those who 
came from the Sepik to the Ttigeri by other routes. In these circumsiancts 
Ihe similarity between the Tugeri and the Purari Delta people is not 
astonishing. The language of the Tugeri is Papuan ■•) and apart from the 
Tugeri raids which estend far to the east, the Tugeri have only o- casiona! 
trading relations with the mnre eastern tribes *). 

The Toro and Tugeri whose country' is swampy, have draining ditches 
about one foot deep. The excavated earth Is heaped up in row's and in 
these the taro is planted, so that Williams says, “the device is rather that 
of raising the earth above the wafer level than of draining”. For the same 


™7 «0. Haddou 39 351 2) H327 lit. J) P6 ch 

c ^ See the sources quoted before ami 

further: ScHHrtTz Sit IM. Mrvims d'Estbev 42! f Hyi 
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purpose a diicu is made by ihe Tugtri around Lhdf houses; the excavated 
earth is used to elevate a liltle mound on which the houses arc built *). 

Marind Animi We have not a great deal of itiformalion regarding the 
racial characteristics of the ^larind anim. The stature of the people dimin¬ 
ishes from the coast to the interior. Among the Bade anim^ who belong to 
the Marind, short as well as very latl individuals occur^ and culturally top 
they stand midw'ay' between the coast Marind and the Yee anim of the 
interior. It is mainly they who drove aw^ay the aboriginal populatkut ^). 
The Yee anim of the interior vrho do tioi belong to the Marind are smaller 
than the coast people; the inhabitants of the Upper Bian^ and the Kanum 
anim, who do not belong to the Marind, are also small. Among the small- 
bodied Bangn anim who inhabit the eastern boundary of the Marind area, 
Wik2 found a man with red hatr and reddish skin, and he also mentions 
a man from the Kumbe River with very light sMn and fair hair^}. This 
informaEioti is very meager indeed for a region so extensive as that of the 
Marind, and certainly needs completing. The hmguage of the Marind 
is Papuan “*). 

WiJiz has shown that, according to the mythSp and the n^currence of 
village and river names, it is evident that the now^ uninhabited coastal 
area east of the Bensbach River as far as the Wasi Kussa (t.e. the country- 
south of the Keraki) h considered by the Marind as the dwTlling-place of 
their ancestors, dema. The earliest Majo ceremony took place on the mythical 
Majo Island w'hich^ as Wirz has shown, is probably an island in the Fly 
estuary'. This ceremony led to the origin of the cocanut. Since the Majo 
cult IS a coconut cull w^hich is supposed to Increase the ferlility of the 
cQcnnul palms, Wiaz is of opinion that the word “maJo” actually means 
coconut, ft was on l^lajo Island that their ancestors created all things 
which were gmclually carried wrest ward together wdlh the Majo ceremony 
when the people migrated to the w’est. Three Important cults of the Marind 
came from the east! the ^^ajO| Rapa, and So$om. On their migration to 
ihe west the Majo Marind settled first on the coasts afterguards penetratitig 
inland up the rivefs^ and driving the aborigiiLal population back into the 
interior. W(ti2 is of the opinion that the Majo Marind represent rdatively 
recenl immigrants, and that the Imo are the oldest immigrants. On the basis 
of Heldhing's cakulationst regarding the rising of the southern coast of 
New Guinean Wmz concludes that a certain niunbEr of Majo villages to-day 
in the interior w-ere, 350 or 450 years ago* situated on the coa^t; it is 
evident from this that the coastal setilemcnts of the Majo Marind as 

1) anti Strokc 778 Williams 946 21ft Ncle I, Smimrrz ftl4 IJ, 

Rav 7M S6, Mevners d'Esitev Sfifi 424 speaks of *^irriFiaison**, but in view of the 
swatnpy chameter of the Lhi& is ccTtainly erroneous as Is al^ evident 
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well as their migratioDS must be of relatively recent dale, as WtRZ lias 
pointed outi). The myths of the Marlnd anim eonfirm the impression 
gained by the study of the Keraki myths vli. that Haddon's opinion based 
on the occurrence of kava and the devouring monster among the Marind 
anim must be revised; in contradiction to his opinion that the introducers 
of these elements migrated from the imerior down the Strickland River 
across the My, afterwards descending the ^lerauke River to the coast, the 
myths seem to convey that they reached the coast much further to the cast, 
and from there migrated to the west along the coast penetrating into the 
interior later only. The eastern origin of the conception of the devouring 
monster which appears here in the Sosom cult follows from the fact that 
Sosom is believed to dwell in tbe cast on the coast of the British territor)’ 
from where he comes annually to the west; this is also borne out bj* the 
fact that he is unknown west of the K.umbe^). Rava belongs certainl 3 ' to the 
Marmd anim for it is widely knowm among them, whereas it is unknown to 
the Kanum anim, and the Matigat anim and Yee anim have only’ recently 
adopted it from the Marind anim S). Sodomy practised in the Sosom cult 
occurs likewise on the Bensbach River, between the Bensbach and Morehcad 
Rivers on the Morehead River, the Keraki, Maslngara, Daudi, etc. from 
which it b also evident that sodomy must have came from the east-*). That 
spertna is used in the Majo cult and many kinds of magic ®) as in the 
Muguru ceremonies of the Kiwal; that the country of the dead is located 
by^the Marind on the eastern bank of the Fly ®), that linguistic resemblance 
exists between the Marind language and that of Lake Murray on the 
Fly and finally, the fact that a W’estem tendency was already clearly 
apparent in the migrations of the more eastern tribes all suggest an eastern 
origin of the Marind; thus the Semarifi, Setavi and other neighbours of the 
Kei^ki considered Kuratnangu as their home from where ihev migrated to 
the west , also Kambel of the Keraki migratcci to the west as far as the 
Morehead River. Reciprocal trading rotations exist lietwcen almost all the 
Marine! tribes, and particularly between the coast and the interior and be¬ 
tween the Marind and tbe Yce. Kanum, and Jaba anim. The Kondo and 
F^um anim have relations with the Bensbach River in the cast; in Moetin 
village, children kidnapped from the Fly were found, and stone clubs of the 
Upper Bian probably came from the Fly 
The Marind practise modelling of enemies' skulls with clay, putting shells 
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inio ihu eye sockets Or ^ custom which we have found Lq exist on the south 
coast as far cast as the Purari Delta. 

According to a (tw natives^ phaJIus-like stones are to be found in the 
Kaja-kai Di$trict and at Sirapu on the Lower ^iaro, and arc said to represent 
the dema changed into stone-). It is to be regretted that Wjh^ who records 
this gives no further details- 

The Yee anim of the Upper Maro who do not belong to the M^rind, have 
a myth according to w hich the yaval or yavar, the ancestors of the tribe, who 
correspond to the dema of the Marind, came to them in two big canoes by 
ascending the Maro River Stones similar to those of the Marind pUy 
an even greater part with the Yee anitn tvhere they occur more frequently. 
As in the case of the Marind^ these stones are considered as representing 
the yavar ancestors hy w^hose name they are called. In almost every Yee 
anim village such a stone is found 4 They differ in shape and siie. some being 
big round stones^ others small stone rubble of the river; some stones "were 
of singular shape"^ and others were small round ground stones of star or 
pineapple shape with a perforationp he- former stone club headSp Since 
these were mostly cry stall iue stones %vhich do not occur on the south coast, it 
is probable that they w'ete brought from the Upper Digul and the Fly* They 
ivere to be found mostly in front of the houses or in the bush. .Ground these 
stones as well as around the former dub heads, crotons are planted. Near 
Pirpa village in the Yee anim District in a small clearing of the bush WiRz 
found a stone which was venerated by the people; it was oblong in shape, 
about la tp |6 inches long and 8 inches broad w^ith a shallow but wide groove 
on its side; it w?as of limonite which is found on the coast. Wimt thinks that 
the groove indicates that it was a grinding stone for stone axes. The people 
regarded it as the canoe of a yavar. Around the stone crotons and dracaenas 
were planted. 

Wiaz is of the opinion that the greater frequency of these yavar stones 
as compared to the analogous dema stones of the Marind anim, is due to 
the geographical position of the Yee anim who live nearer the Upper Digul 
and Fly River from where these stones arc imported ^)* No other stones 
are in fact found in the Marind anim District apart from the rare occurrence 
of sandstone, and for Lhcir ovens the people use fragments of ant heaps, 
or pieces of day ^). The origin suggested by Wiaz can only apply, however, 
to the substance of the stoncs+ and not to the custom itself* The fact That 
the stones were held to be the ysivar^ and that one of them tvas cemsidered 
as The canoe of a yavar, lead? to the conclusion that this custom must have 
come from the coast, since w^e have seen that the yavar with their canoes 
came to the Yee anim hy ascending the Maro River. 


1) PiUAtr 6«13 m 2) WlftZ m II 142 1) WII12 W4 74 f. 968 1 2S, III 200. 
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Xow, arc the stones we have mentiond megaliths? If the dema stones 
of the Marind anim were actually phallus-like, (his would favour an affir- 
mative answ’er, and such a view is furthermore supported by the fact that 
the stones r^resent ancestors like many of the ntonollths of the other parts 
of Melanesia; the planting of croton and dracaenas around these stones 
Would also add weight m the opinion that they arc actually megaliths. It 
is obvious that the stone clubheads and the other small stones had origi¬ 
nally nothing to do with megaliths, but it might easily be imagined that 
Uiesc are makeshifts and substitutes in a region where, owdng to the scarcity 
of stones, ^e inhabitants are obliged to import them from other districts. 
W c must first see therefore, whether there is anything in the character of 
the dema or yavar themselves which allies them to the stone-using immi¬ 
grants. Upon the answer to this question depends also that of the problem 
whether these stones are megaliths or noL 

Draining ditches are again recorded from the Marind anim i). 

Sacred Plants. According to a myth, croton shrubs sprang from 
the feathers which fell from the bird dema (Xantomelia aurea) when it 
was hunted by a man. It is said that this bird dema then flew into the 
countrj' of the dead on the Fly River, where it is still living guarding the 
entrance of the afterworld ®). Hesides their ritual use already mentioned, 
croton and dracaena are also used by the Marind anim lit the numerous 
ceremonies in which the dema are impersonated, the performers being 
abundantly decorated with croton leaves which they must never be without; 
other performers carry croton branches in their hands, shaking them; the 
spot believed to be the abode of a dema is marked by the planting of croton 
bushes; around the place on which the impersonators of the dema appear, 
croton bushes are stuck into the ground and after the ceremonies they 
are transplanted on the shore, a custom which agrees with that found nn 
Kiwai; before a dema player comes fonvard, the ground is beaten with 
croton branches; al» along the way to the fea.sting ground croton branches 
are stuck mlo the earth. In the myth of the origin of fire, a dema is described 
shying emton branches: In this myth it is further said that the wives of 
a dema planted croton in from of his house. This dema killed another dema 
whose bones are to-day still on the spot where this happened; around these 
bones croton bushes have grown "from the branches which the dema had 
brought with him." A second myth relates that a certain dema kills another 
by magic in which croton is used: croton leaves plav an important par. 
also in the present-day magic, and particularly in soreeiy: a person made 
unconciotis by sorcery and also in other cases of uncondousness. the person 
IS ^aten wiih croton branches to enable him to recover. For a feast, pigs are 
kil ed and cut up upon a heap of croton leaves, and also other food destined 
for a feast is decorated with croton, In the ceremonies held for children i e, 
during the perforation of the car lobes or the putting on of armlets, ^ys 
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3 nd girls sh on croton leaves; feast huts are decortited with croton leaves, 
croton leaves are inserted into the armlets during all feasts, and on no festive 
occasiem must there be a lack of croton. At the initiation into the ^Tajo 
cult, the novices receive a lime spaiuta decorated with croton leaves; in 
order to become a sorcerer, the candidates receive a certain medicine con- 
coded from a number 01 different plants such as for instance the leaves 
of croton (kundama), cordvline fructicosa (ngasi), a certain variegated 
umamental shrub called pak, etc. Croton is used also in rain magic, and a 
new canoe is decorated with croton branches; according to a myth, the 
Spirits of the dead on their way to the afterworld are decorated with croton; 
those impersonating the deceased in a certain cult are decorated with croton, 
with which the corpses arc also decorated. The ]>ost$ on tvhtch captured 
heads arc hung arc decorated with croton. In the gardens croton, dracaena, 
or other omamentat shrubs are never Lacking, but croton is the plant most 
frequently seen. Some of the villages arc surrounded by multicoloured orna¬ 
mental shrubs t). 

The Kondo anim, who belong to the Marind anim from whom they 
separated on the migration of the Maritid to the west *), use croton leaves 
in sorcery as do the Marind. and in feasts they decorate sago leaves with 
croton 3), The Kanum anim, who belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this region, speak a different language from the Marind, and tbdr area 
formerly extended as far as the Kumbe River; but under the pressure of 
the Marind penetrating into the interior from the coast they withdrew to 
their present dwelling places, It is significant that they are ignorant of 
the, use of.kava**). With regard to the use of sacred plants ivc are only 
told that the food for feasts is decorated with croton leaves, and that they 
decorate themselves with croton leaves 

Mythological evidence. VVe must now ask: who were the dema 
ancestors of the Majo Marind who migrated to the west, and whom Wiaz 
has show'n to be the most recent immigrants in this region? Among the 
numerous myths recorded from the Marind anim the following are of 
interest to us. The origin of fire is related as fotlow*s: When a certain 
dema copulated with a certain woman but was unable to withdraw from her, 
Aramemb, another dema, came to his hdp separating the two, hut by the 
separation fire was created. In some cases the fire was spread inland causing 
long barren valleys which later filled with water; these are the present 
rivers *), Dawi, another dema, came from Majo with his big club and 


1) Wttz W4 49, 72; no. J19-121, 127-120, L3SI, 142, 206. 217, 2Si, 229. 245. 277. 
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tried to extinguish the fire but did not succeed. With his club he knocked 
off the protruding parts of the coast thus creating numerous islands. All 
the islands were created in this mantier, those beyond the Torassi, e,g. 
Saibai, Daru, Birmbu, as well as Habce, Komolom, Bumbel, etc, as well as 
the foreign places Surabaja, Macassar, and Ambon (the knowledge of the 
Marind does not extend farther). Habee Island was fomierly situated at 
the mouth of the Fly River; from there it swam to the west a long time 
aga On this island were the rattan, kangaroo, and pig demas; the latter 
bore the name Sapi. When the island stood still, rattan, kangaroo and 
pig went Over to the mainland, where they had prmdously been tuiknawn O. 

The myth relates that Aramemb mbb^ his body with sperma instead of 
Coconut oil which caused the different varieties of yams to grow from his 
brad and his shoulders. He made big gardens of yams and thus yams 
originated. Finally Aramemb went to the Digul where he disapp^red, 
henceforth nothing has been heard of him =). According to another mnh, he 
was killed by a man, whose wife he seduced »). In the Jab anjm District, 
Aramemb once killed a dema and ate him. but afterwards he resuscitated him 
from his bones ■*). When, according to another myth, the people had killed 
and eaten a boy. Aramemb brought him back to life again *), According to 
some verstons the woman Harau with whom Aramemb had sexual inler- 
ccursc and who gave birth to a kangaroo *}, was Aratnemb's sister t). 
Another dema named Wokabu during his migration, aiso from east to 
weit, built numerous huts in which he passed the night. These huts, which 
were later destroyed by a stom, became coral reefs. It is Wokabu’s wife, 
the dema Sangon, who is credited with the introduction of sago, which was 
hitherto unknown. Since at first, however, the sago palm had no leaves, 
okabu stuck certain fish to ihn tree from which its Jeaves originated 
In oi^cT to prepare the sago, Wokabu called the woman Harau, the sister 
or Wife of Aramemb. She came from the Upper Bian and was the first 
and only woman knowing bow to prepare sago»). Wmi expresses the 
opinion that it is possible ‘'that Wokabu as one of the first immigrants 
merely took possession of many sago trees and that he utilized them ; for 


3) jsi KS (V 135 f, 4) Wjsz 9«8 IV 13S t. 5) WiBE 9U El UPf; AfatiiEtnb's 
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sago jjalrtss are nowhere grown on ihe English part of the coaist, ifie principal 
food there being yams and taro. This was perhaps also the case w-hen the 
ancient Marind still dwell in the eastern coastal district'' i)p It must, however, 
be remarked that sago is used in the Trans-Fly District; and that its 
inlroduclion is ascribed to some of the culture heroes of this region. 

The myths mention also a cocoout dema called Baringau, from whom 
coconuts were forthcoming in Imo^ but nothing else is recorded of him. It 
h recorded that w'hen Wokabu wanted lo plant owre sago palms, he asked 
Bariogau for ground which Bariogau refused, saying: '^Go and plant in the 
inieriorp I* remain on ihc coa^t". This, according to Wisz^ hints to the 
occurrence of coconut palms on the coast and sago in the interior^). 
Another coconut dema is Meru who lived in the lime of the earliest Majo 
ceremonies A stork dema was able lo change himself into a young man; 
as such he bore the name Wonatai* on his migration from Bull in ihe east 
to Komolom and Frederik Hendrik Island in the wresti he introduced kava 
which was iiokoowm to the people. At Domandeh he met AVokabu w'ho lived 
there. Wokabu saw' the many kava plants of Wonatai, but did not know 
w'hat they w^ere. One mght he broke Into the gardens of Wooatai from where 
he stole many ka\-a plants. These he brought to the neighbouring Sangasse 
where he distributed kav^; hence the pecjple began to drink kava^). In 
anoiher myth it ts said that w’hen Aramcmb came to Kumbe* ‘'before entering 
the village he ivent into ihc Uati (piper methi&iicum) planiatlon of his friond 
who was of the same age” 

According to another mytht there lived a pig dema in Sanga near Siwasiv, 
w^ho was able to change himself into a pig and into a mant his name was 
Xazr^ To avenge wrong done lo him by the people of the village, he 
clianged them into pigs, Wokabu came from I mo loaded wdlh many coco¬ 
nuts j he was astonished that the village had disappeared, and that instead 
of the inhabitants he saw pigs^ of which he had known nothing before. 
Then Nazr appeared and they chew'cd betel nut together. Wokabu show^ed 
the coconuts to Nazr who had never seen coconuts before, for the coconut 
had only recently sprung from Baringau m Imo. Then Wokabu returned 
to Irtio. One of the pigs^ a big boar* ran to Habeej this was the pig deiria 
Sapi. This dema is said to be still in Kumbe in the shape of a stone, but 
w'e are not given detailed description of this stone. According to other 
versions, it ts said that he has been pulled up to the sky on a cord by the 
thunder dema Manimbu, that he is slill up there and makes ihe thunder^). 
After this, Nasr migrated lo the west. On this migrarion he came to a 
village where he met an old w'oman called Mongoru, w^ho wanted to devour 
him; he killed her with his club, ate the body, ihreiv the intestines inln a 
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swamp and buried the bead. The next morning he was astonUhed to find 
that vanotis kinds of reed grasses and a variety of sugar-cane had sprang 
from the intestines, and that a certain variety of banana had sprung from 
the head. Then Nair went to Kusa where he met the dema Mahu, The two 
buUt a canoe, and in it Nazr went to the Digul for head-hunting. Nazr taught 
Mahu how to prepare skulls; he iiioddled a face of moist day and put smafl 
shells into the eye sockets sticking them in with wax. Then he painted the 
heads with red dye. Nazr remained on the Upper Kumbe i). According to 
another myth, Naar married a female ghost called Sobia. who had faUen 
from the sky. The highly mixed character of the Marind culture ?s mdent 
tfom the fact that, besides the afterworld beyond the i'lv, there is another 
beyond the Digul i), and another in the sky. Sobra had'come to the earth 
north of the Bian source far in the Lnlerior There she fastened a few taw 
plants to a mrd which the spirits of the dead pulled up into the sfcy where 
so far kava had been unknown. According to this myth. Nazr is said to have 
learned h^d-hunting and the modelling of the skull from Sobra. She bore 
several children who became the flashes of lightening 3), 

We must now discuss the two dema Geb and Sami. In WiHz's opinion 
tivo Ueb migrations must have taken place, one, the earlier, leading lo the 
settlement on (he Lower and Upper Bian and a more recent migration which, 
according to him. is identical with the migration of the Majo Marind J). 

IT Tv*” ^ ago, Gch sprang from a stone An 

uar iXimotynchus asiaticus) is said to have chiseled a human face with its 
beak into the stone from which Geb then came forth. This happened on the 
mythical Majo Island in the Fly estuary. Geb was of tall stature Quite black 
and horrible to look at; his body was as hard as stone and covered with 
sea pocks. He lived in an ant heap. Less is known of Sami. Sometimes it is 
Mid that he came from the interior of the country. Contrary to Geb. his 
body was ^ed red. Samj ts also the name of a certain kind of snake, but it 
IS T^rded that Sami was a snake, although a snake dema called Sami 
IS sa^jo have liv^ near Domandeh 3). The following are the stations on 

the mvThfrTT' I>omiuideh. and Komolom. According to 

^ migrated together. According to one 

myth, a banana lr« grew from GA's neck; consequently Geb became the 

'They cul the banana tree off and 
planted the banana^ Uter Geb climbed on the tendrils of a yam to the sky 
where he ticcame the moon «). In another myth it is said that’when Geb wS 
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visited by the dog the iivo wives of the dog dema chewed for 

the two mefi ^). 

From ihc grave of a certain dema grew the areca palm, which un- 
knowa before, whereupon betd chewing began s), Jn another myth it is 
recorded that when a cassowaf>' dema tva^ killed and his blcKKl penetrated 
into ihe earthy the fruit tree Eugenia domestica sprang up Bui nothing 
else is recorded regarding these tw*o dema. It must further be emphasized 
that there is a ver>' large ntimber of denia associated with animals, plants and 
objects, which, however, have no charaLtcristics of interest to us. 

Certain ineonsistendes in the myths make an interpretation of them some¬ 
what difficult. Thus Wokabn, whom Wirz regards as the representative 
of an older migration, knows the coconut but not the pig, and Xazr, the 
pig dema, is ignorant of the coconut. If we w'tre to take these statemenis as 
actually corresponding to the chncmologtcal facts ihej* would certainly be in 
contradiction with our deductions according to which one and the same 
culture is responsible for the introduction of the pig as w'el! as of food 
plants, including the coconut. 1 do not think, however, that we should lay 
too much stress on the details of the myths^ as it is most likely that this is 
only a w^y which the myths have of crediting certain dema with the intro¬ 
duction of one thing only, and for the sake of the contrast describe anothet 
dema as being ignorant of this same thing. The introduction of the coconut 
by the immigrants from the east is home out, according to WtRZ^ by the 
fact that from the Prinzess-Marianne-Straat right along the south-west 
coast of New Guinea the coconut is very rare'*). 

Although these myths have veiy few characteristic features in comparison 
with the myths of most of the other parts of Melanesia^ the following in¬ 
cidents are nevertheless reminiscent of the influence of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants' Aramcmb created yams; the fire brought about by him makes 
the riverSp and hy (his he is a physiographical shaper; according to one 
version, he had sexual intercourse w'ith his sister and finally he disappeared.. 
WiRZ himself has remarked upon the resemblances of Aramemb with 
Sido Dawi is the creator of islands, but nothing else is recorded of him; 
and it is worth meotioning that Wokabti's huts changed into reefs. A great 
number of dema are described as the creators of food plants as for in¬ 
stance Wokahu and his w^ife* Baringau, Mcni^ Ceb. and Nair who is at 
the same time the creator of pigs^). The connection with the 5 % ocours 
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Wiib Sapi, Nazr, and G«b; the theme of adultciy, although not typical 
appears in connection with Aramemb, With regard to Geb and Sami it is 
obeious that thy are mdentical with Gwawi and Sami of the Wiram ivhom 
we have already characterised as stone using immigrants, although the 
stonw about them differ from that about Geb and Sami; that Geb was hlack 
|md Sam, red (painted says the story) is certamly remimscent of the 
brothers Gwam and Musi of the Keraki and Gambadi. and the Wuntkau 
notheis of the north coast—pairs of brothers one of whom was black 
and the other white—whom we have seen to be representatives of the 
stone-usmg m^,grants* We are not told that Geb and Sami were brotJicrs. 
but It IS significant that they migrated and worked together. It should be 
noted moreover that Geb sprang from a stone, as did Qat* and that this stone 
IS even in some way reminiscent of an anthropomorphitally carved monoHlh, 
and that bami is not unlikdy to have had the shape of a snake. It not only 

^he pig, married a skv woman, 
and that the banana sprang from the skull he buried that he is tikeiv to be 
a stone-using immigrant, but also from the Statement of the myth lhat he 
miroduced modelling of the skulls (of enemies), since we have attributed the 
introduction of this latter practice to the megalihk culture 
The following tradition of the Marind anim furthermore suggests an 
inriuencc of the stone-using inimigrants: A .^fajo ceremony was held in 
Majo near Jormahan. When the ceremonies were over, the Majo boys went 
with their mother to the west. The mother was a big snake (Bir), and bore 
the child^ in a basket. It went to the Jawim River and then to Kurkari 
(on the English bounda^), to Majo near Siwasiv, to Kajakai near Sepadim 
and then to ^e Maro R,ver There a little girl that had come with them 
^rang out of the basket and changed into the fruit tree Inocarpus edulis. 
The snake with its children continued its migration to the west to Wuiamur, 

^ in the form of a long 

inJ from MSE to west. From there the snake went to the left 

bank of the Kumbe River, and then northwads to Koandi. In Koandi the 

;« ? h it" '*■"'* a changed 

Ihlr^w t keep all the fish for them- 

« 7^ the others threw glowing coals on them whej-eupon they 

^ople and the dema Aiamcmb kidnapped the boy Jawi and brought'him 

Ammemh "'I Aramemb's wife, buf when 

Aramemb discovered this he killed Jawi. After Tawi h,A 7 

fr “j. V ^ .n't;.: 

so J..-i ,h.»co„L,Vni.) 

1) Wwa IM 15?, s« n 6S-;4'GEttSTiru* j 1 

pain, from a liumar hnd cut'off froX/^y. ">eori|pn of thecocoUMi 
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Here again we are confroiited with a ivandcring cuUure-bringer iinake 
which il5eJt\ or its children arc described as the introducers of food trees 
including the coconut palm, as in the many analogous stories of the stone- 
usmg immigraiiis: and it is characteristic that here again the coconut springs 
from the head of the culture hero as in so many of these stories 1 ). Here 
too the isnake b a physiographical shaper ; the adultery of the snake's son 
with the wife of Aramemb and the ensuing killing nf the seducer are cer¬ 
tainly somewhat reminiscent of the adultery of the stone-using brothers^ 
and it has already been mentioned that Aramemh bimself was killed by the 
man w^hose wife he had seduced. The statement that two snake children 
became the Pleiades, and that Geb became the mooti^ must be taken for what 
ii IS worth, for wt are Unable to determine w hether the astral character, or 
a more general association iviih the sk^^ is of greater importance. The fac- 
that the creation of the cnitconut and the banana is attributed in some instances 
to the dema Baringau, Meru^ N'azr, and Geb, and in others to the children 
of the snake, show& among many other details of the m^ths w^hich cannot 
now be discussed at greater length, how' complex is the culture of the 
Marin d amm*). 

Besides the dema which show dear associations with the stone-using im- 
there are a great many others w'hich are in no way reminiscent of 
them and one of these latter is credited with the mtroducHon of kava. It is,, 
how'ever, remarkable that the demas using kai'a and those showing certain 
characteristics of the stone-using immigrants are described in the myths as 
being contemporaries. Moreover, both groups came from the Fly esiuaty' 
in the east and migrated along the coast in a w^estem dirrclion, whence 
they penetrated into the interior of the couniTy, This leads to the conclusion 
which we have already reached regarding the Trans-Fly region, viz. that the 
route followed by the stone-using immigrants on their migration overlaps 
that of the immigrants who intrCHiuced the use of Icava and the conception 
of the devouring monster, not to mention such migrations as may have 
preceded these two latter migrations. Since both these group$ were Austro- 
ncsians^ he, fundamentally related in character, such a very strong 
intermingling has taken place as to render it extremely difflcuh to 
separate the different elements of these cultures^ Furthermore, the 
Marind is one of the Last tribes in the south-west of K^ew Guinea where any 
trace of the mcgalithic culture coming from the interior of the island is to 
be found. We can therefore hardly expect the vestiges of this culture to 
appear here with the same dearness as in the centres of this culture. 

If, as Wtt^z has supposed, the Majo coastal villages are nor older than 350 

l> The relation of this tni’th with that of the wandering snake of the T.afce 
S^ntani region has also b^eo pointed ant b>’ Wiai Mf J 44 . 2} Xi li juit as dif- 

fl-cilll to sec any consistency in the social attaclunetit ol the varbtj$ detna with the 
different social fitruips. See Wm 5« II aJ, 77; but atnee in the present sludy 
we arc not concerned ivith problcitis of social or]g:aoi^ation this i>oijil may ht 
disregarded. 
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Of 450 years, wc musi conclude that the dements clearly assodated with the 
stone-using immigrants are also accordingly rtccnl. It has been seen that the 
analogous culture drift of Bjdedu of the Bina people was sa^d to have 
taken place six or more generations ago. This would mean that the migra¬ 
tions of the Majo Marind, or the stone-using etements among them, are a 
little older than the migrations of the megalithic immigrants of the Trans- 
region, and the analogous migrations of the regions further cast which 
actuated the migrations of the Ipi tribes. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that WiHzs estimations are not based on genealogies, as are the other 
migrations mentioned, but on calculations regarding the rising of the south 
coast, a method not likdy to lead to so definite a result as the calculation 
based on genealogies. If, on the other hand, the many possible errors of this 
latter method are kept in mind, one finally reaches the conclusion that 
the period tvhen the stone-using jmnilgianls came to the Marrnd corresponds 
approximately to the period w hen another group of these immigrants reached 
the south coast of the more eastern area of New Guinea. 


/aha These western neighbours of the Marind anim inkabit the 

area cast of the Mull. Their skin varies from dark brown to a very dark 
colour, and the hair is woolly t). They do not belong to the Marliid: they 
speak a totally different language, but are culturally strongly influenced by 
the Marind from whom thw have adopted the ^faJo cult, the dema per¬ 
formances, ka>' 8 , etc, 

It IS apparently due to Marind influence that in the gardens of Bibikem 
croton shrubs and other ornamental shrubs arc planted^). 


Frederik Hi'Hdrik Island'. The inhahitants of this island do not belong to 
the Marind and speak a different language. Wirz has expressed the opinion 
that the people originally came from the mainland whence they fled because 
of tl« heatl-hunling raids of the Marind, From there, he thinks, they 
brou^t with them sago palms and coconut palms+). This is home out by the 
fact that at some places where the sago palm does exist the use of the sago 
pith 15 not known, and that at other places the sago palm is rare or non- 
^isient. The same applies to the coconut palm, which is also somewhat rare. 
The natives gave the information that formerly they were ignorant of the 
sago palm and that it had been introduced, although thev were unable to say 
where the sago palms came from «). The inhabitants of Frederik Hendrik 
Island have also been strongly influenced by the Marind culture? from 


l> Fikwh UU ^ 2) kpTaM.^Ks Sta gjf, gj, Ctuurjetts 2»i 1.ia The 

‘ l' whosr inhakiams. thau^h 

nen helonginR to the Mannd. have adopted the Main ctitt, kava, nrnamenls the 

W»; M m 'v- ^ « KevEauANN 

fill nfi. 4} Wisit 366, 9fi8 IIT 18.’i. ?) Neveemanz^ ilQ 61-63i 7^ f 70 91 f 

T mention the nnn,’esi»Wcc 
of the sago palm fesicms, since it is Vikely to ihrnw liKht upon the nucstion 
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them they adopted the penis sheMp kavap hairdressings etc. Besides warlike 
relations, they have also trading rdasiotis with die Marind anim ®), 

In the rainy season alm-asi the whole of ihe interior of the island* with 
the exception of the somewhat more elevated coastal regionsp is submct^cd. 
It is one of the particularities of this island that the natives by the heaping 
up of earth have made it possible to grow their plants^ or to inhabit this 
inhospitable country'. All the villages and gardens of the inland arc built 
on artificial mounds; in the rainy seaaon the excavated parts fill with 
w'gter and surround these little islands like channels SO that trafic between 
one Island and another* or between the islands and the plantations^ is by 
canoe, A village is formed of a number of such artificial islands^). 

The crcdion of artificial istands has been found in this study to be one of 
she ntost characteristic features of the culture of the stone-using immigrants i 
but in all the case^ mentioned these islands were erected in the sea^ and 
the reasons for their erection were quite differenL The erection of these 
artificial islands in the swampy region of Frederik Hendrik Island is in 
fact quite an isobted case In Melanesia. With regard to the construction of 
draining ditches, we have already formulated ihi- question whether the 
primary purpose was not the heaping up of dry earth mounds* a practice, 
which by excavating the earth ueces$arily led to the construction of draining 
ditches. This was actually the case in the sw'ampy area of the Toro and 
Tugeri, and there house mounds were also erected with the earth excavated 
around the houses, thus agre^ng with the practice of Frederik Hendrik 
Island, the only difference being that on Frederik Hendrik Island these 
moiinds are considerably larger. In view of the cultural influence of the 
Marind anlm, it is therefore highly probable that these artificial mounds 
have their origin in the use of "'draining ditches'"' among the Marind and their 
neighbours. We are thus confronted here with one of the last elements of the 
megalithic culture, which through the Marind. has readied as far west as 
Frederik Hendrik Island and which* owing to the particular conditions of 
the countiy has developed here in a manner 90 far unknowm. This enables us 
to expbin by culture eontact a custom which so far seemed quite isolated in 
Melanesia. 

It h probably due to Marind influence that croton bushes and other 
ornamental shrubs are never lacking in the gardens ■*)p 

S^uth-7V€ji CtMist of A'"™ GMiweo: As far as we know' no vestige whatsoever 
nf the stone-using immigrants has been found either on the south-w^cst coast 


as to whether the hninigrattuii atiim found the &a.go palm already existing; 

in their preseni habilat, a-s Wifti hast suRKCstcd, or whether they or certain elements 
among them iolroduccd this palm. 

I> WiRr «c« 111 iss. NCTKRMAHfi sifl SMt, 7j, 7$, lua 105, 136, W. 1S4, iii 
1S8 f, GteUlrTjEfT& 2*1 1D6. 2) NtvCRVAXK §10 77f* 111, 138 f* ISZ Wiiz SW J64 f, 

Grutmerps 291 108, 131. 3} Wxbz MS f, HI L£fi. GEiTBTjnxs 2it 10^, Nevex- 

HAST?* «1« 63, 65, ?5* 103, 108. 132 f, 1M-13S, 144. 4) NcvmiAK?i §1* 59* 75. 
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of New Guinea or In the mterior of this area north and north-west of ihe 
Digtil. Where light sldn occurs it h enoonntcred mostly among the pygmoid 
inland people and 1$ a partictilar characteristic of that race, ivhich re veils 
no traces, however, of recent racial influences 


Kei and Aru /jfonffr : We need not proceed to a thorough investigation of 
megaliths of these two islands, for although the racial basis of these isUnds 
is Papnan, the racial and cultural influences from Indonesia have been so 
strong and of so long a duration that both islands may be considered as 
belonging to Indonesia. There are moreover ver)*^ intensive trading relations 
with Indonesian islands, and Mohammedan, Chinese, Japanese, and Euro¬ 
pean influences are tn be strongly fdt. 

The stone-work as well as the myths point cli^arly to Indonesia. This is 
in fact the reason why PeSHY m his work '*The Megalithic Culture of 
Indonesia*', has dealt also with these two isLimds. On Am^ the villages are 
surrounded by stone walls^ and on Kei Island the villages, single houses, and 
gardens are surrounded by stone walls; graves are fenced in by stone walls, 
heaps of stones are used as offering placeiS,^ and stone circles and other t}'pes 
of stone-work occur 3 ). 

Ribbe records an Aru Island myth of light-skinned imm^igranis wrhosc 
ship changed into stone, and still exists to-day ta the shape of a reef vaguely 
resembling a ship I refrain from analysing this myth. 

F, W. K. Muller, PLEVtE, and Kern liave given infomiation regartlltig 
a Kei Island mj'th of certain sky-people and its parallels in Indonesia and 
bej'ond it^), 

I mention these facts, since a certain infloence has spread from these 
islands to the opposite mainland of New Guinea a region wc cannot disregard 
if our present study is to be complete. 


Dutch Nfw Guinea: On Adi Island not far from Kej Island, in Adi Bay 
and Namatote Island off the mainland, the Indonesian influence is similar to 
that on Kei Island. On both islands, as well as on the Karufa River which 
flows Into Adi Bay, light and dark-skinned individuals occur* but the hair in 
aP three regions is frizzy®)* Trading relations whh Ceram traders have not 


1) RegajtliniF Vi^ht skin on tlie Oeviimcrah River, Upper Df^l, Golkth pypnlcif, 
Ulumbuwc Rivet, Upper Northwest River, Utakw^ River, Tapiro, Peiechrm, Mi- 
inilw River, etc. etc. sec t Geukt/eNs 2ai 20. 79, Hioek 56 SZ2, 97 32, KotmtrVS 619 2L 
Biurrs IM (W, WoLlASTON 976 190. 977 361, 3691, RawHNC 69Z 109 f* 181. 233 f, 
693 24Sj 16 837. 1009 f etc, etc, 2) PjcsBV €S1 S2. 2h 29, 46 f, 5t, SB, Ria»£ 716 
1701, Meetox SS6 166, 174, 177. 186, 1S9. 190, 19*. PI. p. 107. 190. D’ALaEiTi^ 15 t 
164* Rou^i 749 J6^ Plcvte 6fi4 .'»72 f, 835, Bunra 111 63. 67, etc. eltL JJ Rh&ee 
7ia 173 L 4 } MuLLiB S9Q Plzvtf. 6$4 S62-S6S, Keen 429 SOI L 5) Fijwr 

242a 74, 90, V. p. Aa II 3lS, CliiiiTMAKN 156 11 24. 
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only sliungly modified fht male rial culture and language, but have led to 
the introduction of the Mohammedan religion 

On Adi Island, Namatote Island and on the Kara fa River stone graves 
similar to those of the Kei Islands were found, due apparendy cither to 
the influence of Kd or to direct influence from Indonesia. On Adi Island 
and on the Karufa River after the decomposition of the corpse the bones 
are exhumed and deposited on a spot which is surrounded hy stones 2 ). 
On Namatote Island in front of a house there was a heap of coral stones 
such as is found on Kei Island ®), 

The whole of the adjacent coast of North-west New Guinea, including 
large parts of the MacCluer Gulf, is visited by Malayan and other traders 
and has therefore been strongly influenced in race, material culture, language 
and religion. This very w'ell known fact is confirmed by many sources of 
infortnation which need not here be given *m detail*). 

An old stone wall found in Skroe village on the coast of the Kapauer 
District is probably due to such Indonesian influence S); this applies like¬ 
wise to the "grave of a chief" of Sekar in the MacCluer Gulf, pictured by 
Krieger ®): a picture op which a few heaped up stones can be discerned, 
although not very dearly; and it applies also to a stone wall in Sisir village 
in Sekar Ba^' "). 

In the Bituni District at the eastern end of the MacCluer Gulf w'hich is 
also visited by traders of Ceram, and where the religion is Mohammedan *), 
a smooth stone wall w'ls found ao to 30 feet high and several hundred feet 
long 8 ). 

We by no means suggest that this and similar stone-work in this region 
must necessarily be megalithic. It is possible that much more recent in¬ 
fluences have been at work here and there, and Mohammedan and even 
European influence cannot atway.s be entirely excluded. The data given 
here regarding stone-w'ork must therefore be accepted with this reserve, 
The knowledge of this region is, however, too scanty to determine in each 
case to what stage of culture the different typ*® of stone-work belong. 

The coast adjoining the MacCluer Gulf in a north-westerly direction as 
far as the Kanoki people, has no direct contact with Indonesian traders 
as far as I can see, but has trading relations w*ith Onini*), There is, in 
fact, not the slightest trace of stone-work or any other elements character¬ 
istic of the megalithic culture to be found on this extensive coast. 

1) FiHsch 24Za 74-76, SOf, CiiiisTMAWJf lS6 11 36, KsnocEH 441 393, VtiSTHSC *03 
160, V. a. Aa 11 316. 319 f, Hiiae 3fi0 297, 299. 2) Fisscii 92. Chustmaiw 

156 [] 26. 3) WiciiMAWX 936 74. 4) Maciav S«* 165, 172, 177. FijisCH Z4Za «>. 

«2f, Kmeeeit 441 431, 433, 436 f, v, n. Aa 1) 154. 1S9 f, 167, 176. 179 f. 163. 299 If, 305 f, 
elc, tie., V rBB TFTf ; flft 3 160 f, Dtssn, 1*8 791, 793-795, 1*7 617, 5331, 629, 633. 639 f(, 
1*6 994, 1003, 1020. 1*9 505, 508. D’AlBektiS IS I 22, 26. 212, Hilii 3« 253 f, 262, 297, 
4il. 411. 41S, 527 Earl 2M 57 elc. etc. 5) Hon 3M 521. 6) Ml fie. 31, p. 396, 

7i StSAUar 847 18 PL 1 fig. 4, v a, Aa 11 47, 8)EEiiriB 218 W8, v, D, Aa 11 41, 
9) Tijsuaxn 857 213. 10) HlUX 380 ««, 50^ 631 f. 623 f. 629 i 1 191, 
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Not iiiitn wc reach Soroog Island m the Gallewo Straits between Sala- 
watli and the most western part of New Guinea do we find tombs sur- 
rounded by ^ones But Sorqng Island aj^alOj apart from some Papuans 
from the mainland,—mostly slaves—is inhabited by people of Mafor Island, 
Biak, SaJawatti and Tidor, the Malayan being by far the prevailing element: 
the rdtgion is^ Mohammedan as in the other neighbouring regions. It is 
therefore obvious that this stone-work is due to Indonesian influenoe. 

On the more eastern part of the north coast of New Guinea there is 
not the slightest trace of the stone-using immigrants: neither is there any 
^ne-work, nor any prehistoric remains nor even the use of sacred plants. 

j in Siari on the west coast of Geelvtok Bay has a grave been found by 
V. D. Sande ®}, surrounded by red stoneSi Now, the population of Siari 
h^ probably originated from a mingling of Wendesi and Numfor people'•J, 
close relationship both as regards trade and history existing between 
Numfor and Indonesia will be discussed presently. Wendesi has trading 
relations with Bmtuni, which is visited by traders of Ceram «); the stone¬ 
work mentioned is therefore certainly doe to this Indonesian influence, and, 
It might further be added, is quite an isolated case in this region and not 
confirmed by any other writer. 

The close relation in culture and trade of the northern islands of Geel- 
vink Bay to the w'estern part of New Guinea which has itself strongly 
been influenced from Indonesia, is evident from the fact that many of the 
people of West New Guinea and the islands off the coast came originally 
from Biak and Numfor. Biak people have settled on Gaman Island, Waigeoe 
Island, Serori qf Cape Sorong, Sorong Island, Asbakin village, Sasi 
Pale, X^rong village on Dom Island, Warsai village, Amberiraken, and 
many islands and places in Ceelvink Bay. Immigrants from Numfor 
have settled on Salawaltl, Sorong Island. Man Island, Lasi Island, Am- 
berbaken, etc.«). These migrations of the Numfor and Biak people have 
led to the wide-spread diffusion of the Numfor language as far as Sorong 
Island in the west and on many islands in Geelvink Bay T). The inhabitants 
of Numfor have not only trading relations with West New Guinea but 
extend their trading expeditions even as far as Teniate. Tidor, Ceram, 
Cel^s, etc. and m the east thqf reach even as far as the mouth of the 
Sepik. On the other hand, they are visited by traders of Ternate, Macassar, 
Tidor^ Ceram the arrival of lndon<!sian taooes driven out of iheir 
course is frc'quent, and the Numfor people are actually under the suzerainty 


D'Auttns IS I 41 r, 204. 214 f, v. a. Aa It SS. Hn« 
Mfi W. J} TS3 Z7S. -1) V, D. Sak]>c TS3 46, v. d Aa 11 40 Hnif 
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of the of Tidor* as are also wide regions of the niainTand i). These 

relations have also brought about a racial intermingling; thus the skin of 
the Numfor people varies from yellowish to black browm colour and the 
hair from wavy to friauEy^), 

On Numfor, the graves of unimportant people are covered with a heap 
of stones, whereas people of consc^juence are buried io a different 
maiuier^)* It is imt certain whether this custom has been brought about 
by an influence of the megalithic culture, since only the graves of un¬ 
important people are treated in this way; but should this actually be the 
case, it would be another instance of Indonesian influence. Furthermore, 
among the korwars used at many places in Geelvink Bay there are a certain 
number which are made of stone Speiseb has attributed the korwar 
style in general to the mcgalithlc culture &). 

Mythological evidence. In Geelvink Bay there are a few 
mythological themes which we have learned to be associated with the stone- 
using immigrants. 

According to a myth known on Numfor, Biak, and in I> 0 Feb^ an old 
man called Mangundi, Jived on Biak a long time ago. (Mangundi or Manse- 
re n Maogundi is also known by the follow'ing names: Mansaamakri, 
Mansariji, Manamakric, or Manamaktrie.) He w^as engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion of his palm wine when he noticed that his imp!ernent$ and his wine were 
repeatedly stolen. He hid in order to watch, and discovered that the thief 
was the morning star. He caught it and set it free, but not before the 
morning star gave him a magic frtift which had the power to make a 
woman pregnant. Mangundi threw this fruit on a woman who became 
pregnant and bore a son whose name was Konori, Since, however, the 
relatives of the w'oman did not approve of this marriage, Mangundi wished 
to leave the island. He drew a canoe in the sand which soon berame a real 
canoe, but since the people did not want him and bis family to leave the 
island, they pulled the canoe up into the forest in the interior of the island. 
But when Mangundi and his family got into the canoe k began to move of 
its ow'n accord^ and Mangundi went over the sea to Numfor Island. Since at 
that time Numfor was only very small, Mangundi stamped his foot on the 
ground, and the island became as large as it is to-day^ As the island was 
uninhabited, he put four pieces of wood into the ground which changed 
into the four villages of ihe island; he also gave fire to the people. 
Mangundi suffered from skin disease, so he made a fire and got into it, 
causing bis scurvy skin to fall off and change into copper dishes, pearls, 
arm and leg rings of gold and silver etc+ He himself appeared again as a 


[) Faweiua I7Z 25S, Will 42. §71 41 ff, 4P. 63, m 5m, 317, §74 ISS, Hasselt 
34S m, 165P f, 171, IWf, S47 5^ Rosmzkc: 74Z 24. v. in, Aa II 73. W. iSf, m, etc. 
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beautiful young man. He promiiied the people he had created that they 
should earn their living without working, advising them lo scU these articles 
for food. But when these articles w-erc exhausted they took to the 
canoes which Mangundi had made and went to a neighhouring Island in order 
to purchase food. This made Maogundi very angry, so that he left the 
people punishing them by obliging them to work as they had done before. 
There is no unanimity as to where Mangundi w'ent. According to some 
informants, nothing more was heard of him; according to others, he went 
to Bialc or to Mesra, an island north of Numfor. It is generally believed that 
Mangundi did not die, but that with his son Konori he would return, and 
that a happy age would then begin. In other versions Mangundi has been 
confused with Konori, and the Konori myth has obviously been mixed up 
with biblical themes ^). When therefore it is said that Konori finally returned 
tc his father in the sky which made his mother so sad that she changed into 
stone, wfe cannot be sure whether this ascension to the sky is not due to 
Christian influerice 

Another Kumfor myth i elates the stoiy of a man who married a sky- 
w'oman who had come down to earth to bathe; he hides her wings so that 
she Cannot return to the sky. He has children by this woman. Later on she 
finds her wings and flies hack to the sky, but the man follows her on the 
back of a bird. He remains some time in the sky. but afterwards with his 
wife he returns to his sons on Tidor Island. The sons become later the 
Kadjas of Djitolo. Batman. Tcmate and Tidor, The man himself is described 
by the myth as a Dutchman, who had escaped fTom a sunken Dutch ship 3). 

According to another Numfor myth, the coconut sprang from the skull 
of a woman regarding whnm, however, no other characteristics are 
mentioned 

It appears clearly fmm these data that here again a certain number of 
mytholo^cal themes occur which we have seen to be associated with the 
stone-using immigrants. Mangundi is a culture bringer who also created 
the people. By his Stamping on the island he is a physiographical shaper; 
the theme of the canoe which moves from the interior to the sea of its 
own accord, occurs here again as in the talcs of some of the stone-using 
immigrants; Mangundi finally departed, w'hereupon the conditions of the 
people deteriorated. Whether the association with the sky in the Mangundi* 
Konori myth b indigenous or due to missionary influence is difficult to 
determine, nor is this question elucidated by the fact that the as.sociation 
with the sky reappears at the mouth of the Mamberamo River in a mj-th 
of an analogous character. The myth of the sky-woman is, however, in¬ 
digenous, and docs in fact, agree completely with the other analogous 

1) Fittsiai Z4Za )2S-1JI, KstFCEa 4<l CmKTHAHn tS$ II 2) Hasselt 

34S 176-178, Mt p. W, 103-106, MJ 576 ff. Fiksch 2«. 108;. 110-114 Christhans 156 II 
10, Ksieces Ail 406, 40@-4tl, Wlaz 371 37 f, 50l 373 509. 3) HasselV 347 534-536 

539-S44. 4) HAS5ia-T MT 493 f- ^ 
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stories already quoted. Now^ Peruy^ in hh work dealing wkh the megaliths 
of Indonesia has shown that this conception of the sky in Indonesb belongs 
definitely to the culture of the stone-using immigrants. Myths of women 
who come down to earth occur frequently in Indonesia, where they agree 
ir. all details with the mialogous Melanesian myths, and it is interesting to 
note that in the Indonesian myths also the sky-women are often described 
as Ught-skinned t). In this connection it is significant in my opinion that» 
according to the Numfor myth, the man w^ho married this sky-woman 
was a Dutchman. The fact that this man. after his reium from the sky, 
came lo Tidorp that his sons became the Radjahs of Djiloto, Batjan, Temate 
and Tidor, and that the skin of Mangundi changed into copper dishes, 
pearls, and rings of gold and silver, i.e. articles which are imported from 
Indonesia, makes it probable that these myths came lo Nnmfor from 
Indonesia. It is outside the scope of this study to show to what extent the 
mythology of the Melanesian stone-using immigrants agrees with that of the 
megalithic people of Indonesia, but that such resemblance does exist is an 
indication of the extremely important fact that the megalithic culture of 
both these areas is basically identical. 

Moszkowski has shown that most of the inhabitants of the Mamberamo 
estuary came to this region not earlier than a few decades ago from the 
islands of Geelvink Bay and particularly from the Schouten and the 
Padcido Islands. The racial characteristics are therefore similar to the 
characteristics of these islands. The people arc smalh rather light skinned 
and often have wavy hair; they have mingled with Malayan dements. Their 
language is Anstroncsian Besides trading relations with the interior, 
they trade also w^ith Kurudu Island and with other islands of Geelvtnk 
Bay 3). 

No material traces of the stone-using immigrants arc found in this 
region. But MangossI, who seems to be in the sky, is believed to be the 


1 ) It might also be mentioned that in the Polynesian story of ihe ""Slayer that- 
caoie-from-Heaven'' of Lakcniba (Lau Group, Fiji), Tonga, etc., whose lather was 
the king of the sky and whose mother was a woman of Tonpa. this hero asccRclcd 
to the sky; when he descentJed to the earth again "two men. great and tall, whose 
faces were white, came wilh him". Fisok ZSI 4^x57. Z) Mosikowski 5SS 

SfiC J17-3ZP. The small sialurt*. the wavy hair and the convex upper lip* which 
Moszkowski asserts he has found in miitieroufi cases^ arc eoosidered by him as 
prc^Malayan charactcriAtks and related to the Wed da ; this race, according to 
him. mingled with Melanesian elements and Malayan clcmetiii of more recent 
appearance. This theory has been rejected by N^uhauss (in hi^ criticism of 
MoSiZitowSEl 34J) In whose opinion the individuals wilh wavy hair are by no 
means a partlmLar group of Papuans, but are a mingling with Malayan clemenUn 
We have no hesitation in accepting Nxuhauss" view nol only in regaitl lo the 
Mamberamo csluiry, but we have also explained the occtirrence of light skin and 
W'av'y hair in the adjacent regioitB in the same manner)* 3 } MosJzkow^kt 585- 
330, 336 f, Sm U52, KaiECEa 44L 43Z* v, o, Aa li lOJ, 
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creator of the world i). He obviously corresponds to Manguodt of Geel- 
Vink Bay. ManseFcn Korcri is aiso known, and is said to have given the 
people their laws and founded the men's house. As the people did not obey 
his commands, however, he disappeared, but it is believed that lie will 
return at some future Moszkowski calls this mvlh "an old culture- 

hero story known by all the coastal tribes” and it is certain that this stoiy 
is identical with the Mangimdi-Konori story of Geclvink Ba>. It is signifi¬ 
cant that Moszkowski was taken by the natives to be Manseren Koreri 
redivivns, which may possibly indicate that this hero was believed to be of 
light skin. 

With regard to the origin of sago, a myth relates the story of a man 
who is said to have come from the sources of the sea; in every village 
he asked for a wife; if the people gave him a woman he taught them 
how to make sago, but where they did not give him one they remained 
ignorant of sago making. After some time he disappeared again to the place 
from which he had come >). Here again we are confronted with an im- 
migrant introducer of food plants who came from over the sea, and the 
theme of the final departure also appears again. This myth shows moreover 
parttcular resemblance to the Sido myths of the south coast and the adjacent 
regions, since Sido also introduced his food plants only to the places where 
be reedved a woman-*). 

On the long coast of the MambeTafno estuary as far as west of 
Lake Sentani, no material or any other traces of the stone-using Immigrants 
have been discovered as far as I can see, although Malayan traders have 
reached even farther east. 

It has been seen that on the very Jong south-west coast, and on the west 
coast of Hew Guinea, stone-work is of very rare occurrence and apparently 
no great importance is attached to it. In all cases it can be traced back in 
Indonesian innuctices. On the north coast of Hew Guinea hardly any trace 
of stone-work was found, but the myths of Numfor and the Mamberamo 
estuary point to Indonesia. If these meagre vestiges of the stone-using 
immigrants are compared with the prolific traces of the megalithic culture 
m many regions of Hew Guinea and the rest of Melanesia, one is bound to 
^clude t^t the megalithic culture cannot have come to Melanesia from 
Indonesia. The few traces of this culture in the western part of New Guinea 
must therefore be the last dispersed traces of the megalithic culture of 
Indonesia, partly brought over by trading relations. This view Is con¬ 
firmed particularly by the eomplcle absence of any traces of the megalithic 
culture east of the Mamberamo estuary and, furthermore, by the very 
important fact tliat the first reappearance of the megalithic culture on Lake 


>'« « 'I'w considered as the husband of the moon. 
MOSZKOWSKI SX mf. 5>T 951. 2) Moszkowski SSS 5Z7. 3) Mtwzitowsiti iH 
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Scntani further to the cast can, as we have only be esqjiaiiied by an 
eastern origin. As to the myths of Ntimfor and Biak, Wire has pointed out 
that **rnany are of foreign origiQ and ha^'e been adopted from Temaiep the 
natives of Ffalmahera and other islands” 

Our View that the few elements of the megaiiihlc cultnre in the western 
part of New Guinea are dye to the final phase ui the spread of Indonesian 
influence, is also confirmed by the general culture and boguistk con¬ 
ditions. Van Eeude has shovm that the most eastern limit of Indonesian 
influences on the south coast of New Gxiinea is between Etna Bay and the 
Utahwa River, and Ray also has shoivTi that west of Etna Bay the languages 
contain words and coustnictionB stnular to those in the Indonesian languages. 
The culture of the whole of the west coast and the western part of the north 
coast has been influenced by rndonesia+ As the most eastern limit of this 
Indonesian Jnftncnce on the north (oasti van Eerue indicates the Mam- 
beramo estuar>'. Now, these are precisely the estreme points to which traces 
of the megalithic culture were seen to have spread. The general culture 
consequently confirms our view that the few traces of the megatithic culture 
found in this region are due to Indonesian influence-). It is remarkable 
that Vroeu^ge's conclusions regarding the migration of the megalithic 
culture iu this part of New Guinea agree completely with our own, although 
OUT conclusions have been reached by ■deductions differing completely from 
those of Vroklaoe. According to Vroklage, the megalitluc culture first 
settled on the coast somewhere near the centre of the Mandated Teiriioiy, 
from where it migrated to the west as fat as Lake Sentaui, but did not 
go beyond this point. He bases this conclusion on the occurrence on Lake 
Sentan! of the working of stone, of marriage by pUEtrhase, the presence 
of saddle-shaped roofs which exist as far as that region but not further 
west, the use of spiral patterus^ the fact that here migratious took place 
generally from east to west, the fact that ancestor images of the Sentani 
r-^ion resemble those of the Scplk, from which Wirz had already con¬ 
cluded that a migratiou had taken place from the Sepik to Lake Sentani *)* 
In the westeni part of the north coast, the Influence of the megatithic 
culture can be recognized, according to Vroklage, from the cH^currence of 
spiral patterns found from the "Bird^s Head'' and Geelvfnk Bay as far as 
Jaiima Island, and ancestor images found as far as the Mamberamo^ two 
dements which, according to him. arc due to Indonesian iniluence. From 
this he draws the conclusion, which agrees with our own. that on the north 
coast of Dutch New Guinea we are confronted by two culture drifts, the 
one coming from the east and the other from Indonesia iu the west- 
Vroelage is of the opinion that they met on the Mamberamo; hut we do 
not agree with him in this detail, for. as we have seen, on the long coast be- 

1 } WtBz 97! 4^ L FAaftmus has even seen in Manendi ^*een Hindoe-pricster nil 
Katina of KoromandcL*' v. n, Aa II 44 Note 2. 2) Sm: van EEnnE 217 

Map p. IkJO, Lamsto 45E Map A- 3) VioklaCE 117 110. flf 108, 
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tween the mouth of the Atamberaiao and Humboldt Bay, no vestiges of die 
megaltlhic culture arc to be found; there was therefore no contaet at all 
between these two cultures coming from different directions, but a great 
hiatus was formed between the Mamberamo and Lake Sentani. Vroklace 
IS quite right in considering both these drifts as part of the same seafaring 
culture, which came to New Guinea from two different directions. Starting 
from South-east Asia, one drift passed through the southern islands of 
Indonesia afterwards touching the western part of New Guinea, Another 
branch of the same culture went over the Philippines and Micronesia to 
the Sepik, from where it spread westwards. In the Moluccas, only traces 
of the last incursions of this culture can be recognized so that the intensive 
mt^ithic culture of New Guinea could by no means be explained by the 
extension of this megalithic culture from Indoaesia to New Guinea. Deacon 
was therefore mistaken in supposing that the megalithic culture came to 
New' Guinea from the Moluccas (Ceram) i). On the other hand, also 
according to Vhoklage, the last trace of the megalithic Culture on the 
south coast of New Guinea is found with the Marind anim. The Digul 
forms a definite border line of culture, and from the Mimika River as 
far as the extreme western point of New Guinea cultural idfluences from 
Indonesia hav'c been at work ®), 


THE TORRES ISLANDS 

Having finished our study of the mainland of New Guinea we must now 
turn to the investigation of the Torres Islands, Physically the inhibitants 
of all the To^es Islands are Papuans, with dark skin and often arched 
noses. The hair is woolly, but in Some rare cases also slightly wavy. Despite 
some cultural influence from Australia, the people are non-Australian in 
physical appearance, Australian characteristics in race are found only on 
the islands of the Prince of Wales Group (Muralug, Narupai, Maunira, 
Waiben, Kcriri, etc. which lie closest to Australia »). Whereas the people 
of the eastern group are purely dolichocephalic (Erub. Mer, etc.), in the 
west many brachycephalic individuals occur side by side with dolicho¬ 
cephalic and mesocephalic people <). From this. Haddon has drawn the 
conclusion that the whole group was once inhabited by an “ancient stock" 
of dolichocephalic people, but that the western islands have been overnm 
by a more or less brachyccphalic people „who arc doubtless of the same 
stock as those who have occupied the adjacent coast of New Guinea and 
the Delta of the Fly River", where we have come across them particularly 


aim *** 2) VaoKwee 917 IlC^ 

07* a 134, CHALiiaa 139 HO. Haddon 7li 65 f, 

*, * " J regard to th-e western grmi|ip Hm^dchc maintain^ tJie 

oJ ^ ancieot more recent stock of do|icliocepli*lic people, the latter, 
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on KiwaL These bmchyc^halic indens did not extcjid their movement 
w the eastern islands i). The western islands were influenced by Kiwai 
in their culture also. Thus the northern islands of the western gvoup (the 
Saibaibj^) have pile dwcllbigSp a type of house which spread from Kiwal 
westward on the maintand reaching these islands as well. It Ls of particular 
interest to nole I hat this type of housEp by way of the Western Torres 
Islandsp Bcems to have excited some influence even in North Queensland 2 ), 
The languages of all the islands are Papuan, but those of the Western 
Crntip contain many elements of Australian grammar. It is particularly 
worth mentioning that the languages of Boigu and Saibal islands which 
are almost in sight of the coast of New GuineSp are a dialect of Mabuiag 
and thus belong to the western linguistic group which has no relation to 
the languages of the mainland of New Guinea. Andp according to Chalmers^ 
the language of the Bugilat who inhabit the n^iniand near the mouth of 
the Mai Kussap and w'ho are the remnants of a big tribe decimated by the 
Tugcri ^)> is simtbr to that of Boigu, Saibai^ and Dauan so that Austral¬ 
ian linguistic cletnenls would seem to have spread even to the mainland 
of New Guinea®). 

Trading relations are very intensive, and one may generally state that 
all the islands are more or less in direct contecl with one another* The 
canoe trade from Dibiri and Kiw^ai to the Torres Islands has already been 
mentioned, and the eastern islands as well as those of the western group 
are in relation with New Guinea by definite trade routes. There are hardly 
any direct rdations between the we$tem and eastern group but trade is 
nev^ertheless carried on by the intermediary role of the central islands. The 
relations with Queensland are much less importantp although Waraber, and 
particularly Muralug and some of the other islands, have trading relations 
with North Queensland; on the other hand, Waraber has trading relations 
with the weslem and eastern islandSp and JTuralug has tclatjODS with 
Halfway Island and particularly with Mabutag, tw'o islands which them- 
sdves have widely ramified relations wUh the oiher Torres Islands. In this 
way indirect contact has been brought about between all the groups of the 
Torres IslandSp Unking New Guinea w^ith North Queensland. Thus New 
Guinea canoes have been traded even as far as the Prince of Wales Group 
and Cape York 

Since, in the Torres Islands we arc thus confronted with racial, linguistic, 
and cultural influences from New Guinea as w'dl as from Australia, the 


1} Maddoh 711 I 410^ m 414 f, 3Z» 2S6. 2) Haccon 7U 1 300. 3) Ckalmcrs 
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task of separating the possible elements of tHe tn^^ithic culture in the 
Tor™ Islands wUI be a particularly arduous onej especially if the inters 
mingling and overiayLng of the different cultures found on the south coast 
of New Guinea is borne in mind. The task is iode^ as truly difficult one as 
the following discussion will show'. 

Modelling of enemies^ skulls with beeswax and eyes of nautilus nacre 
is practised on Mabulag; and, on Nagit Island, at the deatJi of young menp 
pearl-shell eyes are inserted and a nose is moulded of beeswax and wood. 
Modelled skulls are also mentioned from Mer^). 

Before we discuss stone-work, a word or two must be said regarding the 
numerous stones which* in almost all the Torres Islands^ are used in magic 
shrines The mention of these stones^ the use of which we have 
attributed to the older stratum of The Papuan culture^ is justified for the 
following reasons: many of these magical stones which vaiy in size are 
car\^ed as entire human bodies, human heads^ or various animals 3)i remind- 
ing us in some way of objects which we have learned to assodate with the 
stone-u$ing immigrants. Furthermore, in the Murray Islands some of these 
magical stones were found upon or "under a cairn of stones'^“*) and caims 
of stones {^"agu"') occur also on Muralug®), It is furthermore of interest 
to note that the Mer people believe some of the shrines to have hem 
erected by Sidq, whom we have shown to be a representative of the 
stone-using immigrants. In a shrine of Yam, one stone carved to resemble 
a human figure was said to be the woman whom the Yam people had 
given to SidOi and three other stones of this shrine were said to he those 
on which SidOp his wife, and his friend had sat down. According to the 
belief of the Mcr people also, one stone which lay upon a caim, i.e^ a shrine 
erected by Sido, w^as said to represent the woman with whom Sido had 
intercourse, and U has already been mentinned that Pekai, the wife of Stdo 
on Mer, changed into a big lava stone, A certain stone image on Erub 
was also said to have been made by Sido^). It must be pointed out however, 
that Sido is not the only bring credited with the erection of shrines. In the 
case of a certain Mer shrine^ the natives were uncertain wrhether it had 
been erected by Sido or Abob anti Kos and the atones of another shrine 
of Mer associated w'ith the Boruai-Malu cult were said to have been placed 
there by Malu 9), 

Xow', HADDON has shown that the Eomai-Malu cult is probably one of 
the mo^t recent culture drifts which came from New Guiu^ to the Torres 


1) 711 V 305, PL XV fijT. 1, VI 26$ Note 1. 2) Sec 7t1 I 76, 86 f, 105. PL 11 
ng. J, 2. V 334 f* Pt. XXI fig. 2, VI 2I6> 361-263. 265^271, lig. 50. S3. PI. 1 ftg, 4. 
n XXIII fig. 3, 4, VI PI 111 fig. 1 etc. etc. 31 711 I pp. 27, 7i, 7S, 77* S3, 

il6f* 13?, 142, lS7f, 170^ 19S, V p. 347 f, PI XIII fig. 1, Vl j»p 216. 220, FL IX 
fig, 7, etc. eie. 4> Ill I 116 f. 143 f, m. VI 11, 42, PL 1 fig, 1. 5) MAcGrunniAV 

519 E] m 6) 711 I 77, 140, 376. Vl 20 ff. 7> m VI 21 8) HI VI 303^51^, 
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Islmds J). Abob and Kos we shall find to be the mythological constructors 
of the typical stooe fish-weirs of some of the Torres Islands, and it will 
further tie seen from the description given by the ir^ths that Abob* Kos^ 
and Sido were all contemporaries. That Si do belongs to a rebtivdy recent 
culture drift has already been shown. The myths thus lead to the con¬ 
clusion that Abob, Kos, Bomai-Malu, and Sido belong to relatively rccoit 
culture drifts which in point of time were not far distant or were co- 
existant^^}. Now; if Sido is a stone-using immigrant, his svTichrony with 
Abob, Kos, Bomai and Malu and the association of these latter with 
stone-work w'ould apparently lead to the conclusion that all of them 
are more or less simultaneous representatives of the megalithic culture. 
This conclusion, however, is not permissible^ since it will be seen that 
there is no ground for considering the stone fish-weirs of the Torres 
Islands as megalithk; the same seems to be true of the stone fences meii^ 
tioiied ki connection w^th Bomai. Whether there are other reasons permitting 
us to consider these beings as stonc^using immigrants will be seen later on. 
Had DON has already drawnu attention to the resemblance betwrecn the 
stone shrines of the Torres Islands and the Keraki shrines:; and in spite 
of the association of certain Mer shrines with Malu^ recorded by Hadoon 
himself, he has expressed the opinion that these .'stone shrines belong to a 
much older stratum of culture an opiniori which agrees entirely w^ith our 
view that, in the ivhole of Melanesia, the magical use of stones is char¬ 
acteristic of Papuan culture. Since thi^i applies to the great number of 
uncarved magical stones of the Torres Islands* it is likely to apply ^Ho to 
the carved ones, since functionally they ail agree completely with one 
another. Stone cairns do not occur on the south coast of New Guinea as far 
as J know, and Haddon has shown that numerous shrine slonesp including 
the stone images as vrell as the language of the magical songs and spells 
in the eastern islands, came originally from the western islands ■^). Since 
we have seen Ansiralian influences besides those of New Guinea to be vety 
strong in ihe western islands, the possibility of certaSn dements of this 
magical use of stones—the stone cairns for instance—being due to Austral¬ 
ian influence should not, I think, be exdudcd. Thb is borne out by the fact 
that stone cairns occur in Muralugn Mabuiag (here characteristically in 
connection with the Au$tralian hero Kwoiam), and the neighbouring Badu, 


1) For this qpiaiou anil llic cult itsdf W 711 1 90, 143, lit SO, IV 210, 240. 
396 f. VI 273, 202, 302 ff* 311- Wiex has even formuJated the question whether Main 
ia rvot Identical with the Maju of the Mannd anim. Wittz S€8 III 155 Kotc 
2) H ADDON 711 VI If, has at templed lo eslahllsh the tollawin^ chnsoology on the 
basil of the different types ol culture described in the various myths: 1) The 
iveoplin^ Of the Murray Islands fPop and KcmI), 2) The coltecling sta^e of culture 
(Inianv iJte Ti birds, Kultut)* 3) The introduction of cultiyallon (Sido, Gelam), 
4) The introduction of certain cerctiionics connected with death (Aufcem and 
Tererh 5) Tlie introduction of the Bomai-Malu ctili (the Malu story). 3) 7ll I 
250, VI 4«, 271. 4) lit i 00, 3S4, 3S7. IV 240 f, VI 46, 243. 
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as well as in certain parts of Australia J ). From ihe following discussron it 
will be seen that other t>-pes of I'orrcs Islands stone-work were also of 
Australian origin. In this connection the highly important fact must be 
OTphasized that there are many types of ordered arrangements of stones 
in numerous parts of Australia, stone-work which has no connection what¬ 
ever with megaliths and must be much older than megaliths =). 

It has been seen that the wives of Sido were said to have changed into 
stones. We have already concluded that Side's association with magical 
shrines is no proof that these shrines are megaliths; there is as little proof 
for the deduction that this changing of Sido's wives into stones is reminiscent 
of megaltthic culture. This is particularly borne out by the fact that in many 
of the Tomes Islands myths the changing into roughly carved stones or 
natural rocks is mentioned in cotincclion with various mythological 
characters, things, animals, and plants which have nothing to do with the 
stone-using immigrants. This turning into stone moreover not only appears 
in the myths of the eastern islands, but also in the western islands, for 
instance, on Mabuiag, Badu, and Muralug; and it is a characteristic theme 
of the Torres Islands m^-ths in gc-nerat, and is not peculiar to the myths 
of Sido’s wives 3), 

In a few of the western islands e.g. on Mabuiag, Badu, Moa, some of 
the central islands, and notably in the eastern islands Emb, Uga, and Mer, 
catching fish are found, called '’graz" in the western 
and ’’sai*’ in the eastern dialect. These are walls of loose stones built up to 
a height of three of four feet forming curves and semicircles which endose 
large areas of the reef and have a radius of one or two hundred yards. The 
fish that come inshore at high tide get caught in these fish-wdrs when the 
tide recedes. It seems that no native within the memory of the present 
people ever made a “sai" and all they can do now is to repair them*). 

In order to decide whethpr these sirueturics arc megalithic or not, we give 


1} Besidu t^ing relatims which Muralug has with Cape York, these people 
and Ihfur neighbours rcsei^le the Aasiraliaiis in that they arc characterized by a 
collecting siage of culture id which very little timng is done, «o that MacGimvaAv 
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here the sources of informatiott for the whole of Melanesia in which 
similar stone ftsh-wcirs arc recorded. In such a ccnnpilation one must nol 
neglect to mention also the very wLde-5pr(^d custom of ereding dams of 
stones, wood, plants^ earth, etc. in the rivers; for it is impossible to decide 
& priori whether stotie-weirs and river-dams are but two different forms of 
one identical fishing method belonging to the same stage of culture, or 
whether they arc two different methoeb belonging to two distinct cultures* 
Only by special investigation is it possible to decide whetherp finally^ wc 
are not confronted whh a fishing method of world-wide estcnsion. 

In the following regions of Melanesia, stone-weirS simibr to those of the 
Toms I^ands are found; In all the islands of the New Hebrides, they are 
formed by semicircular waits built on the shores. It is not certain whether 
they occur in the Banks Islands*). Furthermore, they art found on the 
coasts of Tikopia-)^ on the coasts and the inland rivers of Santa Crui^) 
and in Arosi (San Chrislov^l) '*). Ife might be added that these stone-weirs 
occur also In New Caledonia 5 ). Speisrr, who mentioc^ the occurrence of 
these stone-weirs in the New Hebrides, Santa Cruz and New Caledonia, 
adds: "These are fishing methods which belong probably to earlier cul^ 
lures*"^). Stonc-w'eirs occur furthermore in Sihaiana'^), Nissan Island®), 
and on the east Coast of New Ireland | articularly in Lesu Of the Iiaur 
District, Aiskl record "fishing on the reef with the ..^ stoae-oct at the 
lime of high tEde*' w'hich is apparently a stone fish-weir* In Muliama, 
rivulets are dammed by a fence of stakes^ leaves^ earth, and clay^ by which 
the rivulet is deriated into a dr>' ami n), CtnsNERV^^) mentions "w'eirs" 
in the area of South New Britain (Gasmatta, Moeve Haven, Arue) lu 
ivhich head deformation is practised, but docs not give any details. In the 
narrower rivers of the Gaaelle Peninsula, a sand-bank ts heaped up enabling 
the fish to l>e caught Stonc-weirs art also found in the Admiralty 
Islands^-*), SL Matthias i**), and Matin Island*®). The Mafulu make 
weirs of upright sticks in their rivers, the weir stretching across the 
greater part of the river. The side of (he river left undammed is filled up 
wnth stones to such a height, that the waler flowdugover it is shallow ^^). In 
the Eubui Hiver* a sione-iveir w^as found *®), In a Bukaua myth a 
fish-weir of stones, w'ood, and earth is mentioned In Kadda and 
other places on the Kabenaii River in the Astrolabe Bay District, 
stonesw^cirs were observed, and they were also found in the mountain brooks 


1) Deacok 1*4 191, SoMMXHViire 76s 3?7, Haihissok 344 339,^ Coprinctton 31^ 
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of this region 1), In Fritdrich Wilhelms Hafen, Fjnsch saw "'das unicr 
der Bcnennung Fischzaun bekaiune uraltc Fischergeiat’" 2 ) and damming 
of fivers is recorded also from the Bcgadjlm^ but without any detailed 
dcscriptiofis). Stone-weirs are further made in the Sambrigi River The 
system of fine stone^weirs in the Sarabrigi Valley is also mentioned by 
Chinmebv ®} who Juxtaposes this with terraced irrigatiem and the other 
types of slone-work^ a method which of course is not sufficient to detemune 
to what stage of culture these fisb-vreirs of stone belong* Stone-weirs are 
also made by the Bara south of Jehi Chasm by the Blaru who belong 
to the Moaripi^) and on the Ttmgom River* the north-easlem arm of the 
Palmer River ®), The rivers of the Kukukuku and those of the Tedi River 
region are "dammed" hut no detailed description is forthcoming Qh the 
sea shores of Viti Levu^ fish fences are built of rcedwork shaped like the 
segment of a circle* but on the large rivers the natives build stone-weirs 
which lead into a basket trap Oams of sticks^^ leaves, etc. ate made in 
the Lau Islands (Malaita) and by the hill peoples of Malaita^^), in Kur- 
tatchi and the surrounding district, Petats Island in the Buka Passage 
region on Goodenough Island by the DoriH Orokaiva 

on the St. Joseph River *a)* and the Mekeo rivers *7), ^‘Wdrs” are knawm 
on the Waria l^ver t^), in Wodsa village on the Ramu River and dams 
of leaveSp. and other material on the Ktapeu headwaters 20 )^ on the rivers of 
the Jahim, in Finsch Haven, and the Bumi River near Finsch Haven 21 ), 
On the tnbutaries of the Upper Sepik, on the South-West River for in¬ 
stance *=) and in the Berlin Haven District**). 'Dams’' and "fenHses" 
in the rivers are recorded from the Aptdmin on the Upper Sepik *«), on 
the Mubi River near Lake Kutubu**), and the Fttna^ south-east of Lake 
Kutubu**), River weirs with sticks and grass are made by the Gogo- 
dara*'') and the Kiwai **); and the Keraki Rivers were "dammed up" *®'). 
Fish fences of leaves were made in the Papuan Gulf, in Kerewa, Kasere, 
Wapo, Poromc, the Purari and many villages east of the Fly *“). Damming 
up with leaves and brandies is practised by the Rahuk anim in their rivulets. 
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on the Kumbc River Of Utmnbuwe River 2) and the mputh of the 

Idenburg River s). Had don has moreover mentioned the occurrence of 
stone fish-traps in Northem and Eastern Polynesiai PauinotiJ, the Society 
Islands^ Cook Islands, Gilbert Islands, Marshall Islands, Palau, Yap, and 
Indonesia ^). 

From this survey of fish-weirs in Melanesia, and of slone-wctrs in 
particularp it is seen that these weirs occur in many regions in which the 
influence of the stone-using immigrants is manifest, but that on the other 
hand, these weirs are lacking, or at leaat not recorded, in many regions 
influenced by the stone-using people. It is therefore impossible to draw 
any definite conclusion from the mere distribution of this element, nor do 
the myths reveal anything as to the assodation of it with any ethnic group. 
It would certainly not be permissible to trace the Torres Islands stone- 
weirs to the river stone-weirs of the Samhrigi River* Bara, and Tungom 
River, if only for the reason that stone-weirs are not known on the south 
coast of New Guinea; and it cannot be proved that the fish fences on 
the south coast belong to the same culture as the stone-weirs and were but 
a makeshift for the latter owing to the scantiness of stones. It is therefore 
impossible to trace the veiy highly developed stone-wetrs of the Torres 
Ifilands to the south coast of New Guinea, Now* Haddon has compiled 
the following informaLion regarding the occurrence of stone fish-traps in 
Australia, w^hich is of particular interest. '^Mrs. Langloh Parker (The 
Euahlayi Tribe, I^ondon 1905, p. 8) says: "There is a large stone fish-trap 
at Brewarritia, on the Earwan River (nortb-w'estmi New South Wales) 
... and others have been reported in the area of the Upper Darling River^'. 
A. J. North (Records AmL Mus. Sidney, XI, 191S, p. 123 ff, Pis. XXIV- 
XXVII) says they -'vrere used throughout the greater part of the eastern 
portions of the continent, being found in New South Wales* QueeMland, 
and the Northern TerritoryJ" He refers to the magnitude of the native 
fish-traps at Point Parker (near the WeUesley Islands, Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria); these are precisely of the same description as those of the natives 
of the islands of Torres Straits. They formed, in realityp a succession of 
wallcd-in paddocks of many acres in e^etent. Another weir occurs at 
Missionary Bay, HinchLnbrook Island, east coast of Queensland. W. E. 
Roth (Bull. 3, 1901, p. 23) gives several localities where th^e occur in 
Queensland, He says: "'On Sweers, Bentinck, Momington, etc. Islands 
(Wellesley Islands) stone dams are erected along the coast-line in the 
shape of more or less of a half-circle* the extreme of the convcxiiy reaching 
sometimes to as much as 300 yank from the shore. The majority of these 
dams are contiguous, and built of pieces of stone to a hdght of from 
18 inches to upwards of 3 feet'* ** For these reasons* I think, there is no 
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possible condusion other than that the stone-weirs of the Torres Islands 
were introduced there from Australis, 

Since the itijrths ascribe the erection of stone-weirs to certain m3^tliolo^- 
ical characters, we shall deal with these myths at once and not in the 
chapter on mythoto^^ica1 evidence. Hamlvn-Haricis i) on the authority of 
Guilletmdt says the fish-traps of Mer were built by Soido^ but native 
testimony is unanimous in asserting that aU the "sal" in Mer, Erub, and 
elsewhere were built by Abob and Kos^ so that we can disregard the first 
statement. The Mer myth records the following regarding Abob and Kog; 
They were two brothers living with their mother Kudir on Mer, Abob 
being the elder, Kos the younger. Once whm Abob asked Kos to go and 
get some firewood, Kos did not want to go, and Abob went off angry to 
Dauar, But Kos followed him and they went together to several points of 
Mer where they built numerous stone fish-weirs. At a plate on the beach 
which was all solid stone they made large ckfts, where the fish could 
collect j and these are convenient places for catching fish. They aJso cut 
their particular marks on the stone, so that men should know who had 
made these clefts, and they erected other stone-w'eirs. Then they went to 
Waier w^hcre they killed nearly all the people^ Sinc^ they wanted to destroy 
the island, “they cut it up w'iOi their staveSj^ taking great slices out of it; thus 
it is that the hill is now^ penetrated with bige fissures so that no man can 
live thcre^'. Then they relumed to Mer, '^"Sonit time afterwards Sido came 
to !Mer from New^ Guinea". Here he mot Abob and Kos and made overtures 
lo their mother, but w-hen they were rejected he killed her, WTien Abob and 
Kos heard of this they followed Sido to kill him but he escaped. The people 
think if Abob and Kos had only managed to kill Sido they w'ould have had 
many more kinds of plants from his basket. After this, Abob and Kos went 
to Emb, Uga, Damut, Tutu. Parem, and finally to Kiwai where they 
remained. In many of these islands they introduced stone-weirs# and taught 
the people their language or suggested a different and much slower way of 
speaking the old one. In all these Islands they changed their names, so that 
they appear always under different names in the various islands. Hcgarding 
the trend of this migration Haddom remarks: “This is the only account 
I have of culture spreading westwards from the eastern islands, but there 
are numerous examples of the reverse taking place" 

Leaving aside for the moment the association of Abob and Kos with the 
stone-weirs which we traced to Australia, we must now ask w^hether these 
two characters have any features reminiscent of the stone-using immigrants^ 
In their myth there occur, in fact^ the themes of iw'o brothers, of a quarrels 
of the creation of dtefts, fissures and marks on the stone; these incidents^ 
as w^cd as their teaching of the languages, are certainly reminiscent of the 
stone-using immigrants. VVe are not told where they came from, their 
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migration in an easi-weslem direction is singiilar in the Tomes IslandSp and 
only by finally going to Kivval do they resemble Sido who, according to 
one version, also went finally to Kiwai after his migrations in the Torres 
Isiandsr Butj on the other hand, it must be noted that the quarrel of the 
brothers IS not typical, since it does not lead to their separation or to any 
other conflicts; their creation of fissnres is only a means of destruction, 
and their killing of the people of Waier relates them rather to the Australian 
hero Kwoiam, as we shall see later on. Moreover, one is inclined to infer 
from the myth which says 'hf Abob and Kos had only managed to kill 
Sido they would have had many more kinds of plants from his basket*^ 
that these food plants were previously unknown to Aboh and Kos; on the 
other hand, the intnoducliun of food plants was one of Si do's most 
characteristic attributes supporting the view hat he vras a stone-using im- 
migranL From this one would accordingly condudt that Abob and Kos 
were not stone-using immigrants in the sense as we understand that term. 
If this be true, they could, in fact, be assnmed to be the intnKiMcers of the 
stonc-weirs^ as suggested by the myth- But the diffiddly then arises that 
the paths of the migration of Abob and Kos do not coincide with the distri¬ 
bution of stone^weirs in the Torres Islands j for whereas^ according to the 
myth, the most western paints reached by Abob aiwl Kos on their migrations 
were the islands Tutu and Parem* stone-weirs occur also in the western 
islands. We are thus confronted with difficulties not only by interpreting 
Abob and Kos as stone-using immigrants, but likewise by seeing in them the 
introducers of the stone-weirs. It Is most probable, in my opinion, that this 
lack of clarity is due to the complex character of the Torres Islands culture- 
But however this may be, I think we can take it for granted that the stone- 
weirs came to the Torres Islands from Australia, a conclusion which is based 
upon the gf?ographical distribution of stone-weirs in this and the adjacent 
areas. 

That ihe erection of certain stone-works is actually assoebted with a 
migration coming from Australia is evident from the following myth, of 
Kwoiam, on Mabulag IslaocL 

Kwoiam lived with his mother on Mabulag. Kis mother originally be¬ 
longed to Muri (Adolphus Island). Kwoiam spoke the Kaumkig dialect. 
He was a great fighting hero, his weapons being the javelin and the 
throwing-stick. Kwoiam killed his mother and then cut off her head. Then^ 
to „revenge'^ her death, he went to Beka Reef, where he killed the people 
and cut off their h€!ads. He loaded his canoe with these heads and then 
went to Saibai and Dauan, but did not fight the people here. Then he went 
to Daudal where he killed many people and cut off their heads, whereupon 
he returned to Mabuiag via Saibai and Cebar. His old canoe is now a 
stone on Gebar, He then fought the Pulu, Badu and Moa men, killing many 
of them, but finally he made his retreat up the hill off Kwoiamantra where 
he was kill^. The Maibuiag men grieved at his deaths took his throwing- 
stick and javelin and threw them towards Australia, saying ‘'this style of 
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thing must stop on the maiiiland along with straight hair, witd throat, and a 
half wild heart*^ The bow and arrow^ stone^headed dub and bamboo knife 
were to remain in the islands and another kind of heart. The men placed 
a cairn of stones over his grav't ^— The only other accotint of a calm being 
erected is in the case of the man Gwoba whom the Badu people killed, 
and over whose corpse thc>' erected a cairn of sticks and stones i). Although 
Gwoba is of no interest to us, the fact is worth pointing out that this caim 
was erected by the people of Badu, i.e. the island in iJic closest vidnity of 
Mabuiag. — Rive els learned from the chief of Muralug that, whet 
Kwoiam was in MuraJug someone gave him a throwing-stick and he went 
to Mabniag and remained there, Kwoiam was tall and lean, he had 
a slender waJst and thin legs with prominent trochanters and ankles^ 
He was repeatedly described by the people as being "'all bone*'^ "no meat", 
'"bones stick out*'. HiS head was frequently said to be like that of an 
Australian, The natives of Mabulag have noticed that the head of the 
Australian is narrower than their own. He was also credited with a bulging 
forehead, a high crown and a prominent occiput, which in the opinion of 
the islanders^ is cliaracteristic of the Australian natives. With r<^rd to the 
remark that Kwoiam had **straight hair, or *'^hair like a Mainlander*^, Had- 
noK says: ^'Natives of Muralug often have hair of an intermediate character, 
but I have never seen any actually "‘straight** hair among the indigenous 
people of Torres Straits or the neighbouring coasts. The term ''straight” In 
this instance must mean curly as opposed to wolly, for all agreed that 
Kw^oiam's hair was like that of an Australian. P$ychologically also, the 
Mabuiag people recognized an affinity between Kwoiam and the Austral¬ 
ians ; like them he had a '^vdld throat and half-wild heart.Kwoiam had a 
basket like that of a mainland man, which he carried under his shoulder 
He always fought with the characteristically Australian iveapon, a javelin 
hurled by a throwing-stick, and... in the legend.... his antagonists w^ere never 
mentioned as using this weapon,.. The evidence thus pohiLs to the con¬ 
clusion that Kw^oiam was either a pure or haJf-brecI North Queensland 
native, whose mother migrated..* from Muri to Mabuiag... The natives 
of Cape York Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. Several reputed rdics of 
Kw'olam are pointed out in Mabulag... The head of the unfortunate mother 
h still to be seen as a large boulder. The track up the hill Kwoiamantra 
("Kwoiam's ridge") passes between a long double row* of stones I hat rep- 
resenl the heads taken by Kwoiam on the famous voyage... On a rock... 
is a slight concavity, which Is stained red, in which Kwoiam used to sit, and 
In front of it are several transverse grooves in the rnck, caused, it Is sfated, 
by Kwoiam straightening his javelins there by rybbing them across the 

lOck. Near the top of the hill is a rough n shaped wait of stones about 
two feci in height, which marks the site of Kwolam's house; it is nine feet 
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Wide, the side walls are nine feet six inches fong, but there is a small 
central apse at the blind or western end two-and-a-half feet in depth - The 
grave of Kwniam, the low caim is nine feet in length by three feet six inches 
wide..^ The bushes of the side of Kwoiam's hill have most of thdr Leaves 
blotched with red* and not a few are entirely of a bright red colour* This 
is due to the blood that spurted from Kwoiam's neck when it was cut at his 
death. (We are not told what species of shrubs these are.) On Puln Island 
west of Mabuiag^ there is a gigantis f shaped rockp called Kw'oiam''3 
throwing-sfick"* * )* 

It is of interest that in this myth of the obviously Australian warrior 
hero Kwoiara, Kwoiam's caxioe^. his throw^ing-stick^ his mother's hc^d and 
the heads of his enemies became stones^ that it was upon his gprave that a 
cairn was crectedp and that even his hfeuse is said to have been of stone. 
This consEderably strengthens our view that many carved stones of the 
Torres Islands^ the cairns and the stone fish-weSrs came from Australia. 

On Met Island, the Dogai cult is practised in which dances with masks 
are hdd. There were two masks "which were said to have been kept... in 
a house built of small stones, the only erection of this kind known to me", 
as HApt>o^t remarks. Ha doom's deduction is that the DogaJ cult is more 
ancient than the Bomai-Malu cult* which we have seen to be of recent date. 
The songs sung during the ceremonies are in the western language; Haddon 
has moreover pointed out "that there is throughout the Western Islands 
a belief in a dass of powerful and usually malignant beings termed dogai* 
who are always of the female sex" In view of thi^c relations with the 
wcslcm islands it is all the. more interesting that a stone bouse similar to 
that of Mer was mentioned in connection with the Australian hero Kwoiam 
of the west, and it is certainly there that we shall have to look for a sdntion 
of the problem of the ^ler stone house. 

We must now discuss the myth of Bomai who introduced the Bomai-Malu 
cull which, as already mentionedi has been considered by Haddon ^ the 
most recent immigration into the Torres Islands. According to one version, 
Bomai came from Tuger, i,e- the Tugeri of New Guinea, and went to the 
following Torres Islands: Boigu, Datian^ Mabuiag* Eadu^ Moa^ Nagir, Yam^ 
Murray Islands: I>iuar, Waier and Mer. In all these islands the people 
tried to keep him, and in Boigu, Da nan, Mabuiag and Nagir they built a 
"fence” around him for that purpose, but he always escaped. The myth 
docs iTot expressly slate w'hether this was a stone fence, but in Dauar and 
Mcr it w^as recorded that they built a stone fence around him which, how¬ 
ever, he broke down and went away. In the other islands menlioned it is 
only stated that he was caught by the people, but that he went away. With 
regard to the stone-fence (kegar kar) which the Dauar people had built 
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around him, Hadoon says that k was "sueh as they build on thf reefs of 
Badu and Moa". According to another version of Mer, Eomai came ynxh his 
three brothers Seo, Sigar^ and Kulka from their native home, which m that 
case Muralug, Then they went to Tutu^ Tediu reef, (between Waraber 
and Parctnar)^ then Sigar went to Yarn, and the three others to Auiid, 
where Kulka remained. Then Bomal and Seo went to Masig^ where Boxnat 
killed his brother and went alone to Met, Daiiar^ Saudod, Waicr^ Ne, 
thereafter reluming to Mer^ in Mer and Sannod they made a stone fence 
around him to keep him back^ but he escaped ^ in Dauar they made a rope 
fence, and in VVaier and Nc tree fences^ always with the same result, that 
he broke out and went away. Besides the versions indicating Tugeri and 
Mura lug as places of origin, Bomai and his brothers were said+ aceording 
to the Yam vefsion^ to be of '^southern origin*^ i). 

In view of this information Haddon is inclined to believ^c that ^^on 
the w'bole a New Guinea origin seems more probable than one affected by 
AxjstraUaji i^^uence'^ But^ according to a Tutu version, which was later 
received from a Mabuiag man, the four brothers came from Australia from 
where they migrated lo fanakau, Pinaik, Dugong Island. Halfway fsland^ 
and Dove Island. Then Seo went to Masig, Bomai Murray Island, 
Kulka to Aurid, and Sigar to Yam. According to one informant, these 
brothers w^ere even rebtives of Kwolam In these circumstances, 1 think 
an Australian origin more probable, and if, according to some versions. 
New Guinea is mentioned as the homeland, 1 think the only inference to be 
draw'n is that the entire culture of the Torres Islands is extremely com¬ 
plex. It is not our intention to discuss here the cult itself, but, from the 
myths. It is immediately evident that Bomai and his brothers have none of 
those features which are characteristic of the stone-using immigrants. 
Although Bomai ts not described iit the myths as the introducer or con¬ 
structor of the stone fences, and Jt is the people of the islands who erect the 
fences around him, it is certainly not without significance that the use of 
these stone fences is associated with those immigrants whose original home 
seems to he Australia. This view is strengthened by the fact that these stone 
fences were '^such as they build on the reef of Badu and Mca"' and HAonoir 
is even of the opinion that the word for stone fence ^^bdzar" used in the 
Malu songs "is apparently the eqoivajent of ihe sal'^ the fiah-weirs of the 
eastern Islands ; and it has been showm that thcie stone fish-weirs must be 
derived from Australia. 

Sacred Plants. The use of sacred plants on the following occasions 
is certainly due to New Guinean influence. In a Boigu mytli, a girl who 
likes a man gives him a branch of crolonj on Mer, croton (weswes) is put 
in the ground at the head and at the foot of a grave, and the corpse is also 
somelimes decorated with croton. The spirit Terer which leads the spirits 
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of tht dead to the afterworld BoiE%i')t io die dance which he holds with 
the spirits of the dcad^ is decorated with croton^ In other death dances the 
dancers wear croton in their belts, or their heads and bodies are compkldy 
covered with croton leaves (wcz). The house in which a corpse lies is 
surrounded by posts for keeping the ghost from finding the vray m; to 
these posts croton leaves are fixed. In a divinalioti rite in which a modelled 
skull is usedp the divinator and the skull are decorated vrith the croton 
variety ‘^taibi"'. The rain maker is decorated with croton leaves, and in his 
magic he uses crotnn among other leaves. In the BomabMalu cult the 
participants are decorated with emton leaves and a mask made at Haddon s 
request w^as also decorated w'ith croton leaves. In a the moon is 

described to have been covered all over with croton leaves. On Tutu and 
Mabuiag, the dancers who repr^ent the ghosts wear a mask consisting of 
dracaena leaves (buii)^ and in their belt they wear a croton or a dracaena 
plant. Ehiring their seclusion, ;MRhuiag girls are decorated with dracnenap 
and dracaena was also inserted into bull-roarers on Mabuiag* Croton and 
dracaena are also often used in the accoutrements of warriors of the 
Torres Islands^), 

Mythological evidence. The preceding discussion has ahowm 
hoiv strong is the cultural influence of Australiap an influence %vhich has 
perhaps been somewhat underestimated in the pasL On the other handt 
there is no question but that the most important cultural drifts in this area 
haven taken place from north to south, he. f rom New Guinea to Australia 3). 
Some of these culture drifts, which have, however, no relation to the move¬ 
ments of the Stone-using immigraniSp appear clearly in the myths; thus, the 
Original settlers on Mcr, the tw'o men Pop and Kod, came from the Fly 
River to Mer, and, according to another version, the peopling of Mcr 
IS due to a few shipwrecked women who, from New Guinea, were driven 
to Mer* According to the Tutu and Na^r tale, Naga w*ho Introduced masks 
and death dances came from the Binatnri River on the south coast of 
New Guinea to Daru, Oga, TutU^ Nagif, and many other eastern and 
western islands*). 

From the fact already mentioned that Sido on hts migrations also came 
to the Torres Islands, it follo'v& that deincnts of the mcgalithic culture must 
have come to the Torres Islands from The north. 

Furthermorep there are in the myths a certain number of other culture 
heroes Tivbom we shall now^ discuss^ According to the Eadu myth, \ awar 
taught the Badu people how to make gardenSi but they forgot, and ill- 
treated him rolling him by means of the rainbow^ across to SIcr, via Moa, 


1> ni I tlS. VI 31 tL 2) in I 40, U6-lie, IV 200f, 2J5, V 303, 253, 2S7 i 33^ 
VI 6. 31 ff. 13H, 115, 142, 14a, IPS, tPB, 36a. 28P, 292 f, Lamptman 4SS 501, 

3) See Til I 410; This ii aJfo the opinion of Tuomn; Hamcvn-Habius, 

GracdNzk, elc 4> 711 I 70. 102 If, V 48 t VI IP. LandtNah 45a 135; see m thh 
conneetiDu also the Waiat myth of Mer and Mabnlag. 711 V 49-55. VI 277-280. 
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Mftt, Na^ir, Gemlai, Suaj^, Saddle Island, Waraber, Parcmar, Aurid, 
Masjg, and Enib. In Mcr he planted ilie bananas, sweet potatoes* yaansp 
sugar-cane, laro. and cocontirs he had carried wtth bim. This accounts for 
the greater fertility of Mer as compared with Badu t^, if compared 
with the migration of Sido who likewise introduced food planu to Mer, it 
is evident that Sido followed a more northern route from west to east* and 
that he did not touch Badu. Nothing dse is recorded about Yaw'ar to enable 
us to decide w hether this is only a local %^crsicm of the Sido myth or whether 
we are faced here with an Independent tradition. We should not omit to 
mentton that this name Yawar is Identical with the name of the Yee anUn 
ancestors, yavar who^ as wt have secUp were very likely to have been repre- 
sentadves of the stone-usirijj jmmigfrants. 

There is another story which relates in a different manner the introduc¬ 
tion of food plants to Mer, According to a Mabuiag myth, the man Gdam 
of Jloa left Moa taking with him coconuts, sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, 
yams. etc. and via Sag] and Waraber, he went to Mer. In Mer he intro¬ 
duced these plants, as hitherto there had been no food in this island. 
According to a Mer version, Geiain took two long pieces of w'ood and stuck 
them in the sea. These are now Dauar and Water. By this Gdam is even 
made a cralor of islands, as were many of the stone-using inimigrants, a 
thcine which was not nicntinned in connection with Yawar or Sido. The 
trend of Gelam’s migration does not differ greatly from that of Yawar, 
but the stations of the Gclam migration are given in less detail than is 
the case in the Yawar migration. It is certainly striking that the introduction 
of food plants to Mer is attributed to three different culture briagers all 
of whom migrated in a west-easterly direction, but whose migrations differ 
more or less from one another. This is even more complicated by the fact 
that the people of Small River (or Cowal Creek) near Red Island on Cape 
York Peninsula say that Gelam came from Small River, from where he 
went to Moa H), Since, however, an introduction of food plants and 
agriculture from Australia is out of the question, it is highly probable that 
We are faced here with differcni versions of one and the same cvcie of 
culiure-bringcr myths, and that local pride has assigned different hmnes to 
the hero. If this be true it would give farther strength to the view that 
Sido is a stone-using immigrant, since in this Sido-Yawar-Gelam compltut 
of myths, the thcm^ of the creation of islands occurs again ®). 

Tn Mer, Uga. and even Muralug there is a tradition according to which 


I) 711 I V 36-38. 2) 7tl I 101, 374, V 38-40, VI 23-23, In thi* 

mrnMtioii it !» wwlh menfioiUDg that an Erub myth describe* tlie artificial 
twiildmif of sanil-banks and reefs in a way which reminds one of ihe erccticfi of 
ariificml island, as recorded in Malaita for instance. But nothing else i* 
related rcsardins the charjctcrs in iliis myth whteh would in any way connect 
llietn With the stone-usinj; imiRiRianta. The Emb myth records tliat in the "old 
time , the Darnley people wanted to make a sand-bank, where they might get 
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a man saw the first cocootit floating on the sea. The man, taking it for a 
fish, shot the coconut which then took root thus bdcoming known. In the 
Muralug version of this myth it is said that this floatiiig coconut came from 
Daudai, and in the Mcr veraion it is said that coconuts were growing on the 
island before, but that their use was known only after the nut had been 
fihoti). We can. however, disregard thwe traditions, since they deal more 
with a casual discovery than with the real introduction of the coconut; their 
only interest lies in the fact tliat in the Mmalog version the coconut ts said 
to have come from Kew Guinea. That the coconut was introduced by Sido 
(Yawar, Gelam). i.e. by the representatives of a relatively recent ^ture 
drift which we identify with that of the stone-using immigrants, is con¬ 
firmed by the actual distribution of the coconut palm in the Toms Islands. 
We have indicated the limits within which the -migrations of Sido and the 
analogous migrations have taken place, and it has been seen that these stone- 
using immigrants did not come to Australia and that they touched the 
western Torres Islands to a much lesser degree than the eastern islands. 
This is borne out by the fact that there were originally no coconuts in 
Australia to which countty they ivene introduced by Europeans; and In the 
Torres Islands, coconut palms are plentiful in the eastern islands and on 
Saibai, but less so oo a few of the western islands. They were formerly 
absent from the entire Prince of Wales Group. Tiius MAcGiLLtvEAV found 
on Muralug neither coconut palms nor banana palms, and the present coco¬ 
nut palms of the island are not old. Probably there were a few coconut palms 
oo Moa or Badu, and on the latter island, as in many others, they were 
said to have been introduced from New Guinea, and they were not plentiful 
in Mabuiag. As a rule there are none on the small islands, and Gill, in tSya, 
found that many of the islands had no coconut tree on them; some grow 
on Nagir, Aund and Paremar^). It has been seen that Sido and Yawar 
introduced the banana palm also to Mer. It is therefore of particular interest 
that, according to HaOPOS. the distribution of the banana palm in the Torres 
Islands vi'as very similar to that of the coconut 3) and that on Muralug, 
MacGiluveav found no banana trees when he visited the island. It has 
been rnentioticd that Sido w-as also said to have introduced the sago palm 
in Erub, and Erub is in fact the only island of the Torres Straits where 
the sago palm occurs, and the people were unanimous in stating that it had 
been introduced from New Guinea*). Although Sido and the other analo¬ 
gous culture hringers were not credited w'ilh the introduction of the pig. 


tunic. So they began to excavate wnh which was loaded upon a big bamboo raft 
They pushed it out swimiiiing alongside the rail and got as far as where Meta^ 
the first sanJ'hank between Enih and Bramble Cay. now is; some of the earth 
fell off. thus forming the sand-bank of Merit Farther to the north-cast some irofc 
earth dislodged fomting Daoor reef. The same thing happened at Tauai and Keb 
reefs. (KsnsoN Tit I 153 PI. VI fig. 1}. 1) Til • 2M, V IftJf. VI K. 2) Til I 
24 , IV 132 f. 149. V tW, GUJ. 201, 229, MscGtlXlVItAV SIS tl 25. 3) Til IV 132. 
4) 711 1 191, Mousav 5W 136, Gak. 2« 213, MscGniivaAV SIS It 46. 
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as were SO nrany other heroes of the stone-usmg imtni|:rajjts, it is never¬ 
theless significant that on Mabuiag pigs were said to be of recent intro- 
diictiop only, and it seems that at one time they were completely lacking 
Oil the island »)■ It is a well known fact, the importance of which need not 
be emphasized, that the pig was entirely oon-existcnl in AustraJIa, tallying 
with the fact that Sido and the analogous immigrants did not touch Australia* 
According to another myth of Mer, a certain variety of 5 'ams was "discov¬ 
ered" by the woman Irado who grew out of the earth, and it is bdieved "it 
was owing to Irado having sprung from the soil, that she knew where to 
find the root of the ketai" (yams variety). She, as so many other characters 
in the myths, eventually turned into an upright stone which stands to-day 
behind a village, and a stone standing beside her is her basket 2 ). H addon 
remarks that no magic is connected with this stone, but that it is venerated 
for its antiquit}'. This Irado stone is actually very similar to a monolith, but 
nothing else is recorded regarding cither it or Irado. It is therefore im¬ 
possible at present to differentiate hetwren this stone and tlie many other 
stones mentioned and constdered as mythical beings having changed into 
stones—beings w-ho had no connection with the stone-using immigrants. 

According to a Tuto story, many wild pigs used to roam along the 
BinaturJ River in Daudai. One in particular w'as noted for its great size. 
It used to eat the people. A man named Amubali lived there and when his 
wife was pregnant he, being frightened of the pig, made a raft and paddled 
to Mawatta, and from there over several reefs to Tutu. He told the people 
that he had run away from New Guinea because of the big pig. Meanwhile 
bis wife gave birth to a boy and named him Uibali. They Jived in a high 
tree-house bccau.s« of the wild pig. The mother made her boy a bow and 
arrows and he succeeded in killing the pig. The boy then went off to seek 
bis father and to tell him wbal he had done, and when he had found him 
hia father returned 5), This story, so often found to be associated with 
the stone-using immigrams. certainly come from New Guinea since, 
though in a very slightly modified form, it is also known in Kiwai and 
Masingara. There it is said of the son who killed the boar that "he grew 
up veiy quickly", a feature which allies him to Qat and some of the other 
analogottt stone-using immigrants. Sailing to Yam Island, where his father 
vras, he is said to have thrown away some of the flesh of the animal he had 
killed, by w'hich the reefs in the sea W’cre formed*), This is another in- 
cicknl which closely allies him to the stone-using immigrants whom we know 
to be the builders of islands. 

On Badu Island, there is a myth of a man Mutuk who was swallowed by 
a shark but cut his way out, but nothing else is recorded regarding this 
man 1 ). Beings who went up into the sky and became stars occur in a few 
mjiths but 2 how no relation tp the stone-using immigrants ®), 


1) 711 IV 1$2, V 290, 2) 7ll Vl 51 f, PI. IV fig. i, 

8J, LAJiDTHAN 4St 5D1-5CH, 
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After having thus indicated the Hmhs to which the ctikure of the stoae- 
U5ing iminigr^ts has extended from N™' Guinea to the Torres Tslandst 
a few ivords mtist be said regarding the Lhenrics of Smith, Perhy and 
CHUHCJitLLp although the facts already mentioned are in themselves suffi- 
dent refutation of these theories. SuiTlip as is well knowm^, attributes mum¬ 
mification to the megalithic culture an opinion which iS accepted also by 
Perry, and because of technical resemblances between the Torres Islands 
mummification and that of Egyptp he traces the Torres Islands mumniifica- 
don to EgypL He is of the optntnti that his 'Vhdiolithic” cukure migrated 
over Arabia, India and Indonesia until it reached Gedviiik Bay; from there 
It spread along the north coast of New Guinea as far as the eastern end 
of this island after w^bich it turned to the south coast extending as far as 
the Torres Islands from where it spread to Australia. In this way mum¬ 
mification came to the Torres Islands as w^dl as to Australiap and, in the 
opinion of Smith and Perry, testifies to the influence of the megalithjc 
culture in Australia^). Smith as well as Perry accordingly consider all 
the stones used in various ways, and paitictilarly the carved stones in the 
Torres Islands, are megaliths*): btii this opinion is faiiadous a$ is evident 
from the data already mentioned. The fact that ihe migrations^ w^hich^ in our 
view, are drifts of the stone-using immigrantSp^ did not reach Australiap and 
the non-existence both of agrirulture and the pig in Australia are snfficient 
proof that the megalithic culture did not reach this continentp aSp also 
according to Smith and Peslry^ a highly developed type of agriculture h 
characteristic of this culture. We shall not discuss to what extent the 
actual distidbutioit of nmrnmificatioup or the mythological evidence regarding 
it^ is in fawur of a su[^sed relation of this practice with the megdithic 
culture in Melanesia. CiunnerYp who accepted Smith's dieorieSp lias 
juxtaposed the practices of embalming, drying tn the sun, the wearing of 
certain bones of relatives, and the wearing of dried hands, arms, and legs 
in British New Guinea ^), It is obvious, how'everp that the problem cannot 
be solved by a simple juxtaposition of these apparently totally heterogeneous 
practices. 

Perry h most emphatic in his opinion that AustraKa has been influenced 
by the megallthic culture, and he bases this nplnion on the occnrrencc in 
certain parts of Australia of stone circles* wild growing tarOp neolithic 
implements, legendary pairs of youths who wandered about the countfy 
civilizing tribes and later departing to some other part of the earthy the 
culture heroes called the All-Fathers who live in the sky, etc. But he adds: 
"It seems certain that no irrigatidg, stone-wurking, metai-w'orking, pottery- 
making people have inhabited Australia for any length of time, hut that does 


1) Til 1 41, 63p V 2 } Sm Boigu: 711 1 40, Landthan 4$S 50J : ^err 711 VI 

3f; Dzuin: 711 I 42f Ml, WilUC f7S 2061. J) SJttni 7M 21.2&, S^W, PzaiY 
usm im 4 ) pemv sj tsi 201^201 
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not mean that th^ have not influenced the cahure of the natives"’), 
Thorne*), following Pehhy’s reasoning, speaks aeiually of "hcliolithic" 
evidence in Australia and Tasmania, but Kekvon, Maiioky and Mann for 
inslance 5). have cmphalically dented the megalithic character of the ordered 
arrangements of stones in Australia ^ stone circles, according to them, are 
simply windbreaks at such places where stone was abundant and timber 
very scarce. This is important, since in New Caledonia, we shall come across 
a similar use of stone circles. According to Radclipfe-Browh •<), the 
Ordered arrangements of stones are totemic ceremonial grounils. 

Of course it is possible that some of these elements were derived from 
outside and are not indigenous to the culture of the Australians, but the 
Melanesian evidence is against the view that these dements may have come 
to Australia from New Guinea, nor do we know whether they came from 
New Zealand or the eastern islands of Indonesb, Since this study deals with 
hlelnne^iii only, I shall refrain from any judgement regarding the Austral-' 
ian culture, I should, however, emphasize that not all stone-work fuund 
with primitive people is necessarily megalithic. Moreover, a study which 
intends to show that Ausiralia lias been influenced by the megalithic culture 
should also liy’ to explain why such essenial elements of this civilization as 
agriculture, terraced irrignthn, pottery, the domesttcatlos of pigs, the use 
of Ijows, etc, did not “catch on" at alt in Australia, even if the contact 
was only short and superficial 

U is evident that on the result of this study on the Australian civiliaation 
will also depend the picture one gives of the culture of the Torres Islands, 
If Suitit, Ps:rrv, CitiNNERY and Thorpe arc right in their opinion about 
the culture of Australia, then this whole chapter on the Torres Islands would 
need revision—but only then, 

CnuRCHiLi,, in his The Polytiesian WandenHgt, has expressed the 
opinion, based solely on linguistic grounds, that a migration took place 
from Indonesia through the Torres Straits to Fiji, Against this view, Ray 
has already pointed out that there is no linguistic justification for the assump¬ 
tion of influences from Indonesia either in the Torres Straits or along 
south coast of Papua, Hahoon also sayst "1 have failed to find traces 
in Torres Straits of dirccl influence from Indonesia,,. What parallels there 
may be, can be explained in other ways" t*). To say that the Torres Islands 
stone-work derives from Indonesia would not only be impossible because 
of the totally different character of the stone-work of the Torres Islands 
and the mythological evidence which contradicts such an explanation, but 
particularly since Indonesian influences are far too rare on the west coast 
of New Guinea, and by no means reach far enough to the east to influence 
the Torres Islands too. Ti has, on the contrary, been shown that on the 


IJ Ptiity MSm JJ, lZS-127, 144 f, itS, cit 2 ) fl72*, 3) 4Z5«, 4t saa 

aw f, SI Ttl I 410, ^ 
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extensive adjacent part of the nnrtlt-western c<H5t of Ntw Cuinear no In¬ 
donesian influences are to be found nor are there any traces of the slone- 
MS'mg immigrants. 


NEW CALEDONIA 

According: to Saisasin. five difFen^nt racial groups can be distinguished 
in New CaledortEa, viz. those inhabiibg j) North Caledonia, 2) the region 
about Hienghene^ j) the southern part of the east coasts 4) the northem 
part of the west coast and 5) the southern part of the west coast The 
smallest people are found in the first gtotip and their niiinber is so great 
that Sarasin has envisaged here the existence of an old independent short 
race. Here the darkest skin is fomid^ the noses are broad the arcus super- 
ciliaris h strongly developed, strong bodily hair is frequent, prognathy 
occurs, Ihc wavy hair frequent in the other groups is here relatively rare, 
although with young people the h^ir is wavy and becomes frizzy later 
only With the exception of smaller and darker individuals lu the fourth 
groups and prognathous individuals in group five, the stature increases from 
north ID souths the skin becomes lighter, the hair less frizzy and more wavy 
and with children even straight, the nose narrower, and the face less 
prognathous. From these facts Sarasin has iuferred that the ivestem 
part of the island shows particular resemblances to Australia, The hair 
of the North Australian natives often shows a tendency to form spirah 
and, in New Caledonia the spirals have a tendency to beenmc looser thus 
somewhat approaching the wavy Australian hair. Since, even in those 
districts of New Caledonia where the hair is usually frizzy* young people 
have vi*avy or curly hair which only later becomes frizzy, SAHAStrr Bays: 

conclude from this metamorphosis of the hair that the Caledonlads have 
sprung from a w^vy-haired stock*^ *)* On Ifc des Pms off the east coasts 
the skin is even darker than in New' Caledonia, but besides this, efemeuts 
show'ing Polynostan characterisEics are found The arrival of canoes 
blown from Tonga, as well a$ an invasion pf Lifou people occurred w'lthin 
the memory of the islanders ■^)* On Ouvea, w'avy hair and crisp hair are to 
be found, and there is dark skin as well as light skin which is lighter here 
than on the other Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia. On Lifou also the 
colour of the skin varies from dark to light browm, aod Ebsicjn^ thinks 
that the skin b even lighter here than on Ouvea. The hair varies from 
frizzy, curly and wavy even to stmighl in rare caseSn and straight hair 
is admired. In Mare^ the people of the eastern part of the island are very 


\) Wavy halt in old people is coosidi:ttd by Sarascn as senile degenemtion 
2) SAiAsiy 7Sa 42-U, 156, 7S9 15 h 57 f, 51, Wf, -^Wf, BcanaRD fiS 257, 274. 

Parkinson 630 477, etc. 3) iliALARtt SOT 100, Rochas 733 ^ 4> Glauwowt 

232 33S If, Lameeit 4S4 256, 258 f. SarastN 75i 4, 133, BaoWN 107 114, MrALAW 

507 98 f 
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dark and srnalkr, those of the i^estcm part have lighter skin; and the hair 
also varies from frizzy to wavy; the noses are narrower, the mouth smaller 
and prognathy less marked than in Lifou, Ouvea^ and New Caledonia. 
Frizzy hair is here rarer than on Onvea, Lifon and New Caledonia, so that 
Mare is racially the most highly developed island of the Loyalty Group 
and New Caledonia. Contrary to the opinbn generally held that the pro¬ 
gressive characteristics in the race of this region are due to Polynesian 
influences. Sarasin maintains that^ in spite of the tiaditions of Tongan 
invastons to Mare and Ltfou^ the Mare people represent a local specialization 
caused by the Isolation of the island* This* he thinks, Is borne out by the 
fact that on Mate a certain number of special varieties are found in the 
fauna too^). 

On the other hand, it Is obvious that the Loyalty Islands were influenced 
in their culture by Polynesia*)* An Invasion of Polynesians coming from 
Wallis Island (Ouvea) in the middle of the eighteenth century is a well 
known event in Ouvea. From there secondary migrations took place to 
LifoUp and some colonies were founded on the east coast of New 
Caledonia^). This invasion had hardly any modifying influence either upon 
race or ctUture^ since Ouvea in these respects is very similar to New 
Caledonia. 

Bauuoux records a tradition relating the arriv'al a long time ago of 
a number of men and women with red skirt, high stature, straight hair^ and 
covered w'lth tattooings; these people landed with their canoe ai Balabio 
Island at the noilhcm EJttremity of New Caledonia, where they settled* A 
deccndanl of these immignmts who w^as red skutticd and particularly 
striking by his fatness is said to have lived some lime ago in a tribe near 
the Diahot River* 

As already stated, the opinion generally held is that the more progressive 
racial characteristics of the whole group are due to Polynesian influence via 
the Lo>^hy Islands^ which overlaid a Melanesian race best preserved in the 
north of the island S), This opinion has been rejected by Sakastn, who 
emphasizes that all the Loyalty Islanders arc dolichocephalic, w'hereas the 
Polynesian immigrants must have been biachycephalic. The less marked 
dolirhocephaly of Ouvea cannot be due to Polynesian influence, since the 
cephali?^ index is much lower here than in some districts of New Caledonia, 


i> Sec: SAKAsm ISC 218, 2S0ff. 759 40f, 45fM6Cl, 469, 471, 7^ \2, Keveikahn 
232^ HADnrm aai 1.36 f, 2&i;>, DENlKUt 190 7691^ Lamheot 454 54 h Rav 709 245 f, 
2) SahasiN iSt 242, 248, 7W j, 3) Rcgarcline ibU migratidii very frequently 
described see: Sasasin 75# 4, 75# 277 ff, Dexikcr 19# 797 f, Ray 7(15 242, 24®, 27&f, 
NEvziufA^K #!# 203, HAmEtu 531 15-17* 125* Eifflitijn 231 340, LtEintAAirr 47# 22t 
Nole I, Blcnwit 197 114, BzAiNfre M 221, GfiuKrEMA^S 312 Lauuzit 4S4 54 f, 
RotaiAs 733 392 f, etc 4) 5# 87-90* 5> MAcA^roAN Beowx for instance^ bellevei 

in a Maori invasion lo New Caledonia and, according to hun, all kinds -of stone¬ 
work, atone walh, {^iroglyphs, clc. amt direclly irom Fclyne^ia, lt7 U41 
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Md if ihe mesocephdy of New Ca^ledonia were dtie to Polyticsian roflueace 
via Ouvea it should of coarse be more marked on Otivea than on New 
Caledonia, ll is therefore likewise impossible, according to Sahastn* that the 
other more progressive characteristics should derive from the Loyally 
Islands. Sakasin is of the opinion that three solutions of the problem can be 
envisaged; first that an invasion took pbee from Fiji, since there eitist 
some racial reserohiances between Fiji and the Islands. In this 

cast the Fijian invaders would necessarily belong to a group which has 
minced relatively little w^iih Polynesian elemdnts. There arc, however, neither 
material nor mythologicil indications in favour of such an assumption, as 
Saras!K himself has pointed miL Secondly a connection between Newr 
Caledonia and the Southern New Hebrides might be assumed, a vieiv which 
is, hoiwevtr, likewise rejected by Saeasik, Sarasin is therefore of the 
opinion that no racial intermingling has taken place at all, but that the more 
progressive characteristics of the race and certain variations in the culture 
and language developed on the spot, w'hereas originally culture and race were 
uniform in their character. The obvious Polynesian influences have only 
modified the male rial culture of the Lo>^ty Islands (the use of coconut 
rasps, cuttlefish hc®ks, reclaugular houses, etc. is due to them), but anthro- 
pologicaliy have left no traces l). Now, mainly on account of the round 
houses of New’ Caledonia and the eastern Torres Islands, Sarastn believer 
that there was a migration from the eastern Torres Straits to New Caledonia. 
This view, he thinks, is strengthened by the racial resemblances between 
the New Caledonians and the Australians^). Cultural resemblances with 
Australia have already been pointed out by Graesnrr who instances the 
occurr^ce of stick-like clubs, throwing^cordSi platform burial, etc. ^)- A 
few students, basing thetr opinion on the similarity of the round houses* 
have maintained a mtgration from New* Caledonia to the Torres Islands ^). 
If we disregard some differences in the constructional details of both types 
of houses, differences which have been remarked upon by Si^etssi;^ and 
Montague^), there still subsists another difficult)' m tracing the Austral¬ 
ian resemblances of the races of New Calcdooia to the eastern Torres 
Islands; for, although the eastern Torres Islanders are dolichocephalic and 
Australian culture mfluenees are quite probable, they do not show any 
Australian influence in their race. Moreover, the languages of the Torres 
Islands, Including those of the eastern groups arc non-Melanesian in type* 
whereas New Caledonia has a Melanesian language* 


1) Sarastn 7SS 3f. 7S9 472 rf, 7M4 lS8 f- 2) Sakasin rSA 2 f IK Jll, Comptotj 
liT 97. Since the chanielcr of the fauna and flora of New Caledonia is also 
anclcnr, Sarasin thinks that New Gikdoola and Australta were foritaerly connected 
7M J4f. 3) 2M 7J4ff 4) Haddos in Sarasik 7&I 174. 5) See til I 301^ 

Sms£i 7M lS3 f : the problem of the round house, as such, in Oceania is fitiU un¬ 
solved, as SpRii^ has pointed nut, and Rivens also was tmabte in attribute the 
round house to any of the different cultures he had worked out. 725 ti 
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An excellent and most thorough analysis of the New Caledonian culture 
has been niadtf by Speiser. The oldest and, perhaps, first culture which 
caine to E^tem Mdane^ta is, according: to Speiser, an "'Ur Kultur" to 
which he attributes the round house, burial in the extended position, axe^ 
with blades directly inserted into the shafts, etc, ? burial in caverns also be¬ 
longs to an andent culture. According to Speiser it is an open question 
whether this *^Ur Kulturi" was Papuan or Palacmelancsian. Basing his view 
on certain cultural resemblances between the Southern New Hebrides and 
New CaLedonia, Spetseh believes that both these regions once possessed a 
common, very poor culture, which he caUs the "primitive Natnbos culture'^ 
and which from Arue over the Central New Hebrides came to New 
Caledonia later than the ^'Ur Kultur". We are not conccined here with these 
cultures. Since, as Sfeiser argues, New' Caledonia possesses a certain 
number of cultural elements whidi do ooi exist in the Southern New 
Hebrides, it must be concluded that the contact between these two areas was 
interrupted after the spread of the PrimitiVE Namhas culture' and these cul¬ 
ture elements must have been brought by a later Austremesian culture wave 
which did not touch the Southern New Hebrides. LrEEwaARor has pointed 
out a ceriaio number of dcmejits of culture which, according to him, existed 
originally only in the noi^cm part of New Caledonia from where they 
spread to the south. By this he is in contradiction with S abasia who maJn- 
tained a uniformity of the Caledonian ciilture 4 These culture elements, ac¬ 
cording to Leenhaedt, are birds on chiefs' houses, house statues, masks, 
pottery, the hoe, burial in the sitting position, burial w'ith the head above the 
surface of the ground, irrigation* etc. ^ )* According to information which 
Sarasin obtained from a native, masks were actually believed to have spread 
from North to South New Caledonia^). Since in the Southern Ne^v Hebri¬ 
des these elements arc absent, they must, according to Speeser's reasoning* 
belong to the more recent Austronestan culture drift which came to New 
Caledonia only. Since almost all the elements enumerated by Leenhardt 
occur on the Sepik, Speiser has concluded that these elements were brought 
to New Caledonia by immigrants from the Sepik who, furthermore, m- 
troduced monoliths which occur on the Sepik also, the culti^^ation of taro and 
yams, the cult of skulls, etc. Since many of these elements are identical with 
those which the immigrants brought to Malekula* Speiser is of the opinion 
that actually two migrations took place, both of which started from 
the Sepik at the same limc+ The fact that the culture dements mentioned 
ctfeurred originally only ie the northern part of New Caletionia, mdicates that 
the immigrants arrived first at the northern extremity of the island. Only 
a few of these elements subsequently came to the Southern New Hebrides 
from New Caledonia, as, for instance, the practice of irrigation iivhich 
came to Aneityum and Futuna. The complete absence of the ptg in New' 


1) LtzmiAiDT 476 9 , L2. 27 , 33, 106, 145* 147* 2161. 221. 2) SAiwsrM TSS 240. 
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Calnlonia i) acoording" to SpEiSER is due to the fact that owing to the 
length and dtira^tiop of the sca voyage it was impossible to transport and 
keep pigs alive 2 ), 

SpEtSER has thus dearly e^cpressed the opinion that New Caledonia was 
invaded by a group of stone-using immigrants, who anthropologically^ he 
thinkSf have become absorbed in the aboriginal population S)^ It has been 
seen that the more progressive racial characteristics were explained by 
many writers as Polynesian influences, whereas Sarasin, basing his 
assertions on the cephalic index, maintains that development took place 
on the spot. In Spite of the more primitive characteristics on the northern 
extremity of the island^ I consider it quite possible that certain more pro¬ 
gressive racial dmracteristicB may be due to the influence of the stone- 
using immigrants^ an influence, which racially as well as culturally has 
often been misinEerpieted as ”Pol>Ticsian" in many parts of Melanesia^ In 
these circumstances therefore it is possible that the tradition telling of the 
immigration of rtd-skinncd people at the northern extremity of New Cale¬ 
donia applies to the immigration of the stone-using immigrants rather than 
to people returning from Polynesia, A definite answer to this question is, 
however* not poSisible until w'e have a better knowledge of the cephalic 
index of the slone-using immigrants. 

Leee^uartd has come to the oonclnsiou that the coconut palm cannot 
be of ancient date in New Caledonia because It has not been known long in 
the interior of the island, and is not mentioned in ancient traditions nor 
used in magic, whereas it is rntnlioned in more recent traditions-*). Now 
this is exactly what we should expect if it was the stone-uslng immigrants 
who introduced the coconut here, as they did in the other regions. This 
view is furthermore strengthened by the fact that coconut palms are 
particularly abundant in the north of the island where the immigrants 
muse have arrived first. 

The extreme Uolatron of New Caledonia permitting the forming of 
certain quite peculiar elements of culture (e.g, perforated stones^ smalt 
round-headed adzes, round disk-like ceremonial objects eteO also 
evident from the trading relations which exist only between the Loyalty 
Islands and New^ Caledonia reciprocally^ and between the coast and the 
interior of New Caledonia. He des Pins trades with New Caledonia and 
Mare, It is very' significant that ev^en in modem times the Loyalty Islanders 
knew nothing whatever of the New Hebrides^)* Except on the northern 


l) Fof ihii see Bbatnxe "Sfi 16, IS, SaIaSin TSS 72, £R!KrKi: Z3I 370, SmsER TM 
55, 20 s, 795 74, 797 130 If, 14S ff, lfi2. Lambmt 4SI 201 2 } Srr.tsER 79S 74, 797 130 ff, 

14&f£^ li2, 7M 173 li 3) Because of the difiefeu-ceft in the paUems of carviTig, 
WlliiTscH denies that there is any connection between the Seplk and 
New Caledonia. 96Z: 332f. 4) Lr£NiLAJurr 476 22, 157. 5) Sahasisi 7Si 61, Lecs- 

nAiitiT 476 46. 6> Sabasin 756 311. 7)BAftASiN 7S& lOe, lift 763 7 , Hahveeu) Ml 

104, 135, 171, 173, 198, Erskjne 231 347* Nevebhann 616 2021. Bauihiux S6 3gf, 
etc. etc. 
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part of Ouvea where the purely Polynesian languag^e of the Wallis Island 
immi^ants is spoken, the lan^agea of the other Loyalty Tslaods and New 
Caledonia are Melanesian with some words simibr to PolynesiaiL Biit+ 
although classified as Melanesian, these languages are very different from 
the typical Melanesian languages of the Central New Hebrides for instancei 
as well as from those of the Southern New Hebrides, FotEDittCft Muxler 
has in fact considered the Mare and Lifou languages as Papuan in type, 
but this is disputed by the other scholars^ and particularly by Ray^ 
Rivers has called the language an '‘aberrant Melanesian language**' or an 
archaic Austronesiati language i). This corresponds most nearly to the 
\iiew held by Eickstedt who* on the basts of anthropological data, ha$ 
classified the New Caledonians among his "Palamelaneslden"' 2 ). 

The typical house in New^ Caledonia, the Loyally Islands and He dcs 
Pins is the round hoiise. The dwelling houses differ from the chief's and 
men's houses in sbte only the two latter being larger. All the round houses 
are built upon a foundation of earth called ''bneamoa** the sides of which 
are often faced with stones. This earth mound is often heaped up upon 
a layer of stone slabs, and* as in front of the entrance to the house a 
pathway i$ cut through the mound so as to leave free access to the house, 
this basic layer of stone slabs is vtsible. The earth fotindalipn is some¬ 
times over three feet high particularly “dans les vallees sujettes aux inoa- 
dations^* says Leenhardt, Frequently the foundation is surrounded by 
an earth wall which is faced with stones, and on which omamenia! plants 
arc growm. Occasionally the front of the house is approached through a 
short *'drlve^' enclosed hetw^ecn two low stone w'alls- 

The oval houses built in the gardens or on the sea shore for the purpose 
of temporary stay during the cultiv^ation of the gardens or in the fishing 
season also always stand upon a small earth foundation faced w^ith a few 
stones. It is* how^ever, significant that the rectangular houses which are 
apparently due to Polsmesian influence are built directly on the ground 
without any foundaliofi ®). 

Whatever may be the final dceision regarding the origin of round houses 
—whether they are derived from the eastern Torres Islands or attributed 
to a more general "Ur KuJtur*—the problem is how are we to e^^tplain 
the use of house foundations and the stone and earth-work they imply. 
House foundations were found on Erromonga* in the northern New He¬ 
brides, in many of the So!onion Islands* in certain regions of New Irebnd, 
and Rossel Island ^ they do not occur on the Sepik, but they are known 
among the Tugeri, and on Frederik-Hendrik bland they ewen took the form 


1} Rjvzes 72S II 47^ SmsEE I9B 173; #ce alw Rav 47, 50, 29&ff, Neveshank 
$U 21& SAflASm 75a 56. 7M 7Sf 16, 474 47^. etc. 2> m 664. 3) LEfcfrtiABiJT 

476 1-9, tig 1, Sabasin 7S« 45, S4 f, fi|f. 13, 16, 37. 38, PL 111 79, 95, 7S6 129 f, 

Pi. 29 fig. I PI 30 fig^ 2^ 764 163 f, LaMSCST 454 127 f, CoKPtOif 167 98 f, Bebxabd 
55 2SS. 
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of liulc islands* and it is signtficam tKai in both these regions they were 
a]so erected on account of the swampy character of the couniry. It has^ 
however* been seen that these hoiise-mounds can be traced to the use of 
'"draining ditches'*, the idea being rather to ratse the earth above the water 
level than to dmin; and this custom of making draining or other ditches 
was found to be very wjcle-spread in New Guinea including the Sepik 
region and those areas ctikurally related to the Sepik^ It would therefore 
be possible to trace the New CaledoitLan house-mounds to New Guineat 
but here again our investigation shows that there is no need to maintain* 
as Speisee has done, that a direct migration took place from New' Guinea 
lo New Caledonia, since elements of the identical megalithic culture occur 
likewise in many of the intcTimediate areas, although the most marked 
resemblances are those existing rvith New Guinea. Our judgment of the 
stone and earthw^ork of the New Caledonian houses will depend to a great 
extent upon the degree to which the stone-using immigrants can he shown 
to have influenced New Caledonia in other respects too. 

Regarding the space in front of the New Caledonian (not the Loyalty 
Islands) houses, LEE.vtiAKDT gives the following description: '^Devant sa 
case, pour voir qui vient ct accompli r les ceremonies de plem air* il etablit 
un large espacc clair ... Cet espace esl partagd en alliesH. Sur une loute 
petite pente et de preference sur la Crete dcs petites eroupes, te Canaque 
a apiani le sol ... 11 a sureleve la surface nettoyee en une ehaussec de cin- 
quante centimetres de hauteur:, disposde cn leger dos d'anc, longue de dix 
a soixante metres, large de cinq a dou^ee. It Ta bordee* i distances regu- 
li^rcs, d'amucarias symboliqiies ou de cocoliers plants. Cek forme une 
fort belle avciluc a 1'extremity de laqudte se dresse la grande case. Cette 
allee s'appelle le boeweye, De ebaque ebt^, une contre-allce parallek, le 
sere. Elle cst moins large. Le sol n‘en a pas etc surelevc en chaussce ou 
dos d'ane. Ellc est bordee d'araucarias, de cocotiers ou d'erjlhrines. Ces 
deux sortes d'alSees sont constantes et essentidles. Mais il peut skn ajoutet 
deux encore, toujours symetriques : fiwiri, paralkk au s^e et ... k kavirh^- 
peri, parallek a J^iwiri ... Toutes ces allees sont recouvertes d'un gaKon fin et 
soigncusemcni entretenu. La grande ailee, boewe>'e* est destiii^ a recevoir 
les monccau?c de vivres, dcs grandcs fetes et k servir dksplanadc pour les 
danses. Lc tertre de la case forme autour de cdle-ci un rebord d*un a 
deux metres. Il comporie trois endroits dangereux. Sur k devant. sont 
dcposccs ks pierres sacrees ou resident les esprit des ancetres, Dans Tes- 
pace devant la case et lout prochc du tertre se trouvent deux foyers: Tautel 
de rigname el Tautel dcs autres vegetaux.*' 

LEENtlAftDT gives the following explanation of his fig. 5 : 

c. Bois aux pieds desqucis sont enteires des paquels magiques. 

d. Memorials consislant en perches et poleaux plantcs. 


0 416 Ifif. 221. fig. 1 . 5. 
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c. Pcnche imrquant Ics limiters du terrain concMi k cheque groupe dc cUns 
dans k portage des vivres. 

f, AuteL 

g. Partie du tertre spociakrucnt Labaude^ 

Au centre: Coupe des memcs aJlees, 

All dessoust Coupe dea dices sur une croupe. Disposition la plus ordinaire 
ou figurent seules les aJleea esscn[idles 

'TJnc plajite se retrouve aupr^ de la case de L'autd cl des grandes 
divisions du boeweye. C'est ... tine cordylinep le diro Elle esl le symbok 
de rhoitime sur k boeweye, et pres de L'autd la marque de sa possession 
el de sa puissance ... A l^autre C3ttr4mile.de fall^^ au bas du bocwcye, on 
voil souvent ime erythrine ... Elk reprc^cntc k Toppose du diro, relcmenl 
feminid ... Les dctut contre-allees^ k sere at Tiwiri n^out pomt de mats 
plattlcs permanenls ni de dim; mais on trouve sur les bords du sm, divers 
arbres dkssence aqucuse et sou vent memCj au lieu de cocotiers, r^iythrine 
doru 

It IS obvious^ in my opinion^ that this New Caledonian arrangement is iden¬ 
tical with the park-like dancing grounds of the Septk and the other regions 
of New Guinea, whose association with the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants we have shown. As m New Guinea and the New Hebrides^ 
earth-shifting is carried out for levelling the ground; all these places are 
bordered by eerlain shrubs planted according to a definite scheme; as in 
New Guinea, they form a long and broad avenue and at the same lime 
remind one of the other typical avenue of the New Hebrides and other 
regions of Melanesia; like the park-likc dancing grounds, the New CaJe- 
donian grotinds also are "recouvertes d"un gamn fin et soigneusemcnt 
entrelenu"' and functionally too they are the dancing and feasting grounds* 
It is much to be regretted that nothing else is recorded regarding the ^'pierres 
saerces ou resident les esprits des ancelrcs" which were found on the 
front part of the house-moundSp hut it is clearly evident lhal at least func¬ 
tionally they agree with the monoliths which^ in the New Hebrides as well 
as in New Guinea were also erected, alLhough at a greater distance^ in front 
of the dub houses, Sreiser points out that such stones do not occur in 
the Southern New HehrideSp so that they cannot belong to the *^Ur 
Kultor*" ^}, The descripLion of the aliars is unfortunately not very detailed 
either. It might furthennore be mentioned that the "^memorials consislant 
cn perches et pdteau^ plantis" particubrly as regards their position in front 
of the house, remind one $trongly of the '‘Zierhuge!*' of New Guinea; and 
here loo, as in the New Hebrides where the space behind ihc club house 
was the most sacred, this spot i$ "'specialement tabau^"'. 

In New Caledonia, Mare, and lie des Pins a certain number of tumuli 
were found. In New Caledonia they were observed by PtROliTET in the 
vicinity of Koumac, Gomenp and at Pointe Ma in the south. From the in- 


I) Leenhailpt 47fi IS. 2) Leenmaidt 4 TS 21 f, Bmsm im ISU. 
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formation that they harboured a "diabk", Piroutet condudcd that th^ 
were burial places. When, later, the tumulus of Poiutc Ma was destroyed, 
human bones lying upon stone slabs were said to have been found, but this 
statement is an isolated one and is not confinned by any other source. On lie 
des Pins, Compton and MtALAUET found about fifty dome-shaped tumuli 
of earth, 20 feet in diameter and 6 to B feel high. Excavations furnished 
nothing of interest, and the natives were ignorant of the purpose of these 
tumuli. Sarasin found no tumuli on New Caledonia, but some on Mare. 
One of these was built up of coral blocks and was about 17 feet high; jt was 
“crowned by an upright stone^block 1.35 meter high and of rectangular 
section, which resembled a small menhir". Another tumulus was only 12 feet 
high and without the crowning stone block. The present Mare natives 
ascribed these tumuli to the mythical Elitok who w'ere said to have in¬ 
habited the island before the present pt^mlation, and who were extemiinated 
or dispersed by people coming later. But nothing is known regarding the 
purpose of these tumuli. According to Lambert, they are memorials of war, 
death or the birth of a chief, etc,; but nothing definite is known regarding 
their purpose, nor do we know whether they were burial places. No tumuli 
have been recorded so far from Lifou and Ouvea *). 

It has been seen that in the New Hebrides there w'ere tumuli on Aore 
and Malo and, according to the Malekula myth, a tumulus was erected over 
the dolmen-j^ave of Kabat. Since also in the Aore tumulus a “stoneHable" 
was found, it is very probable that all these tumul! were actually graves. 
Bui as in New Caledonia and Mare the significance of the tumuli is 
entirely unknown, comparison can hardly be made at present. Even if we 
are right in identifying the Aore and Malo tumult with the mythological 
Ka1)al-turnulus of Malekula, and in attributing all of them accordingly to 
the culture of the stone-using immigrants, nothing from the knowledge we 
possess at present would entitle us to identify the Eletofc with the stone- 
using immigrants. Some cairns have in fact been found to occur at many 
other places in Melanesia, and in New Guinea they were recorded from 
Mailu Island, the Waria River and the Sambrigi Valley. But their function 
was prebably different, and they arc also smaller than the tumuli of 
New' Caledonia and Marc, We have, however, mentioned the occurrence of 
stone caims on Murray Island, Muralug, on a grave on Radu and on the 
grave of the Australian hero Kwoiam of Mabuiag, This latter stone-caim 
particularly was of somewhat greater dimensions thus resembling somewhat 
the tumuli of New' Caledonia, Mare and lie des Pins. If SaraSJN’s view of 
an eastern Torres Islands origin of the New Caledonians, or at least some 
elements among them, is accepted as an explanation of the .Australian af¬ 
finities in New Caledonia, it would also he possible to trace the tumuli to 


1) Regarding the EIrlok $ce Sarasjn 7S« 2321, 7M d, 10, 2) Sabasin 213 f 

268. fits. 141 J5S 10 f. 51, Atlas PI. 3 fpg, t, 2, 3 , teo 10, fig 9, 7fiS 11 f. Compton 
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Australia^ whence they would have tome to New Caledonia, Mare and lie 
d« Pins via the Torres Islands. la these dreumstances it is uncertain 
whether ihc stone upon one of the Mare tumuli which was "like a small 
menhir"' was actually a menhir or not. It will he seen later that stone 
cairns and tutnuli ^ves occur also in Fiji. On one of these Fijian tumuli 
there were also upright slats of coral stone. Moreover, many other types 
of Fijian stone-work also are similar to that of New Caledonia, such as 
monolithsp slnne walb^ and house-mounds. There is no possible way of 
showing any direct relation Isetween Fiji and New Caledonia, hut as far as 
the New Caledonian structures are actually megalithic, their resemblance 
with Fiji is due to the fact that both these areas were invaded by similar 
stone-using Lmmigrants coming from different directions. 

Tumulus-like graves which are frequently mentioned in earlier recorsb 
must be distinguished frura the tumuli, the significance of which is unknown. 
Cook mentions a chief's grave in the Batade Districts covered by a heap 
of earth: Fosstkj^ saw the grave oT a chief covered by a heap of earth 
four feet high; another itimuliis of a dead chief was found on Balabio 
Island. LAmLLARDil^nE describes a grave in the Balade District which 
differed from the others in being built of stone from its foundation to the 
middle of its height. Dk Rochas says Jikewbe that the graves of chiefs are 
heaps of earth. It is, however, remarkable that Saras) N found no tumnlns- 
like graves^). From the information quoted it will be seen that tumulus- 
like graves seem to occur particularly In the north of the island^ but we 
cannot be sure that the facts we have compiled from various sources of 
information are complete, or wrhether they correspond to the actual distribu¬ 
tion of these graves. 

Among the various methods for the disposal of the dead* the most 
frequent in New Caledonia is. exposure in clefts of rocks and caverns; this 
type of burial occurs in the whole of New Caledonia from north to south. 
In $oinE cases either the corpses were laid on stone slabs or stone slabs were 
laid on the corpses^ or the corpses w^ere separated from oue another by stone 
slabs set up vertically. By such rectangulaf walls of stone slabs a certain 
number of niches are fonned in each of which there is one skeletun. The 
entrance to some of these caverns is closed hy a low stone walk In one of 
the niches formed by stone slabs in the north-wc^t part of the ishuid, an 
upright menhir-like stone blctfk about three feel high and of quadrangular 
section was found; Saras it? says that this was "probably the burial place 
of a chief”. Another cavern betw^cen Oubatche and HienghCTie in which the 
dead were exposed, was fenced-in by a low stone-wall. Sarasin has repea¬ 
tedly emphasized that this type of burial was usual only in the case of people 
of higher sodal status, "whereas at the burial places of unimportant people, 
particularly those of women, the remains of numerous skeletons were 


1) SAftAsm 7Sf 36^, Cook 16^ JOl, Fobs™ 2Si 2JU LAStUAUfufeK 451 23. Braimke 
m 3h 33 f, Dt Rooias m 271. 
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dispersed without any order". The bodies were generally deposited in the 
sitting position. Near Kanala, where the bodies are not exposed In cavems 
but in the open air, “it can stiU be recognized that on the steep slopes 
small scniicireular terraces of stones had beai erected, upon which the 
bodies were exposed". 

In the Loyalty Islands, the bodies ol the dead were likewise exposed in 
caverns and clefts in the rocks. Here too, the skeletons in the caverns were 
surrounded by semicircular or rectangular walls of stones t2 to i6 inches 
high. In this case again Sarasin states; “The burial places surrounded by 
stone walls, ia which a single or several bodies (in families?) are separated 
from one another, point always to the higher social status of the dead; the 
boditt exposed tn this way are mostly those of men. The unimportant 
people were buried in common graves without any separation of the 
bodies... Such common graves often contain only the akeletons of women 
and children". In one cavern in wWch the skeletons were separated by 
stone walls, pieces of European doth were found still sticking to the skele^ 
tons, indicating that this burial must have taken place at a relatively recent 
III the Loyalty IsJaiidSp the skeletons are mostly m the extended posi- 
tion, hut, though burial in the sitting position has not been discovered, it is 
not unlikely to have existed. It might finally be added hat Sarasik in 
excavating an abrl near Netchf on Mare, at the depth of zo inches found 
hm^tone slabs covering an extended skeleton i). 

Now, the question arises to what stage of culture can we attribute this 
type of stone-work? It cannot be traced to the New Hebrides, for neither 
exposure m caverns nor the stone-work connected with it are customary 
there, neither can the stone walls of the cavern in Fate be compared with 
this ti-pc of stone-work since in Fate it was not ironncctcd with burial; if there 
were any relation at all it would point to influence from New Caledonia to 
the Southern New Hebrides rather than in the opposite direction. Sarasjx 
has repeatedly stated that stone-work was usual only for men, and particu¬ 
larly for men of importance and chiefs. If one hears in mind Rivjta's 
scheme, frequently eonfinned also in the course of this study, that the chiefs 
represent generally the former immigrants, and if furthermore we take into 
account that in New Caledonia the most frequent position of skeletons 
was the sitting position, ojie^ would be inclined to conclude that the stone¬ 
work used in connection with the exposure of the dead in New Cale¬ 
donia w'as due to the influence of the mcgalithic culture ; for not only h.ive 
we found the silting position to be the characteristic mode of burial of the 
stom^using immigraniB, but for New Caledonia, Speiser likewise altribuled 
It to hts me^lnhic imnngrants who came to New Caledonia from the Sepik 
Jhc following objections to this must, however, be made* if owing to the 
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secondaty sexual characteristics it was easy for Sajjasin to distinguish 
between male and female skeletons, the higher social status of some of 
these dead is his own conjecture radier than a fact confirmed by traditions 
or statements of the natives. Moreover, from the fact that earth burial in 
the sitting position with the head above the ground belongs to the megalithic 
culture, it cannot K* concluded that exposure of the dead in the sitting 
position must also belong to that culture, SarasIK is certainly right in 
considering the exposure of the dead in caverns and clefts as a very 
primitive type of buriah such as found in Europe in the early Palaeolithic, 
and we have already mentiemed that Spetsek also has accepted this view, 
SARA^tfJ considers this exposure in the sitting position as none other than 
"'die aite aii$italische Bestaitung von Hoclcerlcichen in Erdlochern** 2). It is 
of course conceivable that the ancient custom of exposing the dead in 
caverns has mingled with the more recent burial In the sitting position and 
the use of stone*work; but the wide-spread and uniform extension of this 
custom over the whole of New* Caledonia and the adjacent regions seems 
to be against such a view, and an Australian origin is therefore more 
probable, as has already been suggested in the case of the tumuli. Whether 
the stone-work mentioned iu connection with this mode of burial can be 
considered as megalithic or not depends upon the final settlement of this 
question of buriaU 

Brown has recorded dolmens or thrilitons from Ned Caledonia, but 
Sahasin^) has doubted this, since Ahchamhault fi) did not find any 
dolmens though he searched a long time for and the statement that 

Akchambault ''ne nie pas quil s'en puisse trouver, surtout d*enterres" ^), 
does not alter this fact 

In the vicinity of Pam village, on the north-western extremity of the 
island where the Diahot River falls into the sea, in the swampy ground of its 
right bank a single row of stones at intervals of about 4 to 5 metres was 
found extending over more than 200 metres. The stones w'ere of quartz 
or slate and had no definite form with the exception of one^ the fourth on 
the southern end of the row, which w^as shaped like a small menhir^ This 
stone protruded about 20 inches from the swampy ground* the others^ 
however* much less: some had almost completely sunk into the soft ground. 
On the whole* SarasIn counted 40 stones, but a few very big gaps seemed 
to indicate that some of the stones had been removed, Lemire the 
discoverer of this row of stones In t8&4 counted 45 stones. According to the 
unanimous affirmation of the nalives, it is a victory memorial* every stone 
representing one enemy killed and eaten* the largest, menhlrdike stone 
representing the enemy’s chief, Leuire further records a simibr kind of 
mernorial ju the region of Bonde, where 142 stones were found standing in 


1> 733 S4. 2) Sarasin 7SA 270. 3) 1B7 115. 4) 7SS lU 174. $) 21 HI, 

6) 21 745. 7) 4M 14i. 
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a row, ami where the stones were likewise said to represent enemies killed. 
Although it is iinpossihilc to delemiine the sige of these rows of stonesi 
Sarasin is of the opinion that owing of the geological conditions of the 
Diahot District, the row of stones of that region cannot be vet^- old. Sarasin 
has compared these rows of stones wdth the aligmcnts of the Bretagne i)- 
Sfeiser has not hesitated to consider these stones as menhirs brought by 
the Immignmts who, according to him. came to New Caledonia from 
the Sepik. This is also borne out by the fact that both these rows of stones 
Were found in the northern part of the island, where the stonC'Using im¬ 
migrants most have landed first. Speisee has identified these stones with 
the many monoliths of the New Hebrides which represent, however, “the 
dead in general" and not enemies slain 3 ). The setting up of stone for 
enemies killed has also been found in Fate, and in Piji also we shall come 
across stones representing enemies eaten, and there too they will be seen 
to belong to the megalithic culture 3 ). 

The numerous accounts given by Arciumbault have not helped to dear 
up the problem of a wider occurrence of monoliths; for a great number of 
natural stone blocks with and without petroglyphs were considered by him 
as monoliths, although these stones, apart from their petrogljphs, showed 
no other trace of human workmanship. He mentions, for instance, a certain 
stele in Braga with petroglyphs”'*), but the accompanying picture shows 
clearly that this Is nothing else than a natural rock bearing petroglyphs; 
with regard to a big stone block in the vicinity of Kanala “atteignant au 
moins quatre metres de hauteur, assez lisse sur la plus grande partie dc son 
pourtour, sauf du cote regardant Ic s«d ou elle garde encore ses asperites 
nalurelles , Arciiaubavet says "cette haute pierre conique off re peut-etre 
quelque rapport avw: les menhirs bretons’'s). But this stone again is simply 
a natural rock. A fragment of Stone about three Inches long and carved 
with a human face found by ArchambaUlt 6) leads the recorder of 
Aschambavlt^s finds to the quite erroneous statement; “Le fait signale 
par M. Archambault n'est nullemeni exceptionnel parmi les innombrables 
monolithes, qui parsement les solitudes Caledotiiednes, Jl cn est tm cerlab 
nombre qui ont ^t^ entaillis ou retouches de fa^on i offrir une ressem- 
blance suffisante au gre de 1‘^ificateur, sqlt avec divers animeaux hi^ratU 
ques, soit avec certains appardls portant temoignage exceptionnel pour 


1 Sarasin 7S6 IH f, 7M Jl f, pji 3 tig. 2, i.m 7it 2) 2) 793 3> On the 

o cr hand, 11 wtlJ be remetnbered that on ^fabuiag the track np the hill of the 
Vusiraluw hero Kwoiam passed between a long double row of stones which 

foun<rin *‘T nothing of this kind has been 

Wd m the eastern Torres Islands, the fact that these stones were found ou the 

Caledonia lead* to the Cgaeluslon that they are the work 

iL AacKAMBAunr 19 261 f: 

see also ZZ S2l. 6} See Sarasin 7M JOS, PI 7J fig. 7, LafNHAjwf 476 t 
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rindustrie de rcpoqat;'' From the literature with which I am acquainted 
t can find no basis for assuming that there are canned monotiths in 
New Caledonia But a certain number of worked phalLic stones have been 
found in New Caledonia. On Mt. Panie^ the highest mountain of New' 
Caledonia, Sai^asin found planted in the ground a phallic upright slate 
stone 14 inches long, of round section and pointed at i^th endSi According 
to it is very similar to the phallic stones of North-wesi Santo. 

The natives w'ore entirely ignorant of the meaning of this Stone, and said 
only that it was due to the ''vieux dans ies temps'". Gigli oli has described 
a phaU US-like stone from the finds made by Glaumont; this stone is 15 
inches long, 7 inches in circumference and pointed at one cni Leenhardt 
has also found a phallus-like stone®). 

Basing his opinion on a picture published by Sarasik Brmsnu states t 
'"The custom of surrounding cult places and idols with stone circles Is aUo 
found in New Caledonia""®); and he compares this with the stone circles 
of the Northern New Hebrides. As far as I tmow there is, however, no 
mention in the existing literature of any ritual significance of the stone 
circle in New Caledonia. LtEekhahldt menUons an auraucaria ^*enlouri dc 
quelques pierres” erected as a memorial of an important event®), but it is 
not certain that this is actually a stone circle LE^NHARm’’?) also pictures a 
circle of stones surTOUuding four stones symctrically arranged as a cross, 
but he records no ritual meanJug of this. Near Kanala, Archambault 
found a number of natural rocks one of w'hsch had petroglyphs. '"Ces blocs^' 
he says ''entouraient un grand cspace a peu pres cinculaire. Sans doute, il ne 
pent y avoir ik qu'une b!en lointaine analogic avec k cromlech eeltique" 

But this assertion 15 as doubtful as all the other infonnation of Archam¬ 
bault regarding "megaliths"". Sarasin has found a certain number of 
stone circles in the middle of which he saw ashes and charred w'Ood. He 
gives the following information regarding their meaning: 'Tn reply to my 
queslton concemirtg the significance of these circular stone walls, the natives 
stated that they were sleeping places for the night. 1 did, however, not 
attach much importance to this statement until, on our ascension of Mt. Hum¬ 
boldt in the south of the island, our own carriers erected a similar resting 
place for the night. On the bank of the Ngoi River with the big rubble 
stones of the river, they built a stone cirde about :K) inches high and about 
13 feet in diameter"'. "Then around a fire burning in the centre they stretched 
themselves out radially, to sleep. The circular w^all protected them against 
the cool wind of the night”®). Sarasin is quite right in drawing from this 


n AhCKAMBAtJLT 23 13. 2) No statuettes of Slone are known m New Caledonia. 

AruJiropofitorpbie *lone idols of Lifou, I he largest o( wliich was 16 bches long, 
were attribuied by Sahasik to Polynesian influeficc. 7M 296 f. J) LcENHAurtr 4.7R 
295. Ug. ISZ. Sarasin 758 mi. FI. 73 fig. 1, 2 4) 7SC fig. 105. 5) 793 50, 20®. 

6) 47« 43 Note 2* 7) 47fi fig. 12 p. 30. S) .4acHAiiHAirLT 262. 9) .Sahasin 

75S 137, fig 80^ 75® 136, PI. 32 Vig 4, 76fl U f. 
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the conclusion that’ “For the prehistorian ii is useful to know that stone 
circles with remains of ashes in the centne are not necessarily anything 
than temporary resting places'*. 

With regard to Mar^ Islandp gives the folloiving in formation- 

^'Councils are generally held in the chief*® house or feast house, but Dr. 
Deniker made a photograph on Mare... of a meeting place of the old men 
in the forest. There was an oval and levelled place surrounded by a ^tone 
wall about one metre high in which two entrances were left. In the centre 
there was a stone heap about one metre high said to be reserved for the 
speaker*' i). But this is apparently not a stone circle of the usual land but 
a place surrounded by a stone wall. 

Stone wralls erected for defence were found on many mountain peaks of 
Newr Caledonia; some oi these stone walls run from the niountatn to the 
sea or across the valleys in order to close the entrance to the valley. On 
Marc Island the less steep and therefore more easily accesibk part of a hill 
ser^^ing as refuge w'as dosed by a stone wall 

At various places^ of New' Caledonia, a great number of stone heaps 
have been observed, often arranged in quite a definite manner, as for 
instance, in the form of crosses, rectangles and sometimes constituting short 
w-alls. These are old baitfc grounds, and the stone heaps are said to have 
ser\'ed as a defence as w'ell as a store of throwing-stones: or it is said that 
the defeated party took refuge on these elevated platforms 3 )^ According 
to information given by the natives, there w'cre formcrl)' a great number of 
fortified houses in New Caledonia. In Koua, the remains of such a house 
were found surrounded by a round stone wall in which a small entrance 
had been left ^). 

In North Caledonia^ although members of iw'o or three clans live In a 
single village, yet each one has Its own quarter, separated from the neigh¬ 
bouring quarters by a stone wall ®). Fortified villages no longer exist to-day 
in New Caledonia and they must have been rare also in earlier times^ 
Foley records the existence of fortified villages — Pouebo for instance, 
without, however, indicating the character of these fortifications. Patouil- 
let records that Bogoia village and another village on the shore were sur¬ 
rounded by a circular stone wall i6 inches high mth an enlrance on the 
land side ®)h In P^elo on the coast of Alart there arc semicircular court¬ 
yards in front of the houses surrounded by a high stone wall: pigs are kept 


1) SAiiAsm 75fl 24J. 2} Sarasin 7^ 304 witli many references, 7M 224 f, 7S7 

231 ff, 7*4 13^, BEftNAitp 69 289 (. Leenbabdt 476 J4f, fig. 14 3> ^arasin 758 206 f, 

GtAUKONT Z91 GARiflElt tTt 49, Leenuakitt 476 36 f, fig. 15. 34; It li necessary 
to dtfUiogubh these Irom certain stone heap!;! whEch were erected for purples 
of magie. Sec Li:E3riiAaDT 47® J6 Note I, 341-243, fig, 46, 47, 48; to this applies 
perhaps also LAiiLLARintSE 4S2 H 204^ 4) LEEmiAftni 476 35. 5> WtDcwooD 

623 7 from LaMRCRt 4S4 6Z 6) Fottv Z5S 654. PatouilLet 644 7'^ SaKa^iN 
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in thtise courryards to protect them against the sea H^nd ^Wheiher this 
erection of walls is an old custom or onginated after the introduction of 
pigs we are not toM. On Lifou the villages arc sumqunded by walls of coral 
blocks and, Saeasin rccord,s that *"In Kepenee the compounds are sur¬ 
rounded by walls of coral stones"'*). 

In order to judge these different types of stone w'abs it must be recalled 
that stone walls have been cncounteTed in many regions of MclanesLa in¬ 
cluding the Northern and Sou them New Hebrides, as for msianccr Fate, 
Erromonga, Tanna, and Futuna, but that they are completely non-existent 
in New' Guinea. If we were to accept Speiser^s opinion that ail cultural 
clerncnts found in at least two of the three areas — the Southern and 
Northern New Hebrides and New Caledonia—belong to the Nambas cub 
ture 3 )^ vve should attribute these stone w'alls to the Narnbas culture Such 
a conqtusion^ cannot, however^ be drawn^ since stone walls arc much more 
extensively known than the Namhas culture. It is quite possible that 
in some regions^ particularly in the Loyalty Islands, Polyncstan influences 
had been at work, but several types of these stone walls will be found In 
Fiji, where other types of stone-work also show remarkable resemblance 
with those of New Caledonia, We shall be able to show definitely that in 
Fiji these stone walls were erected by our stone-using immigrants, and it is 
therefore highly probable that this is also true of New Caledonia. In New' 
Caledonia, however, these influeoccs of the stone-using immigrants have 
mixed with Australian and more recent PolynesLani influences. If it is borne 
in mind that the migration of the megalithic culture to New^ Caledonia 
cannot have taken place in the direct way from New Guinea as Spetser has 
®^^^c5ted, the absence of stone walls in New Guinea Is no obstacle to our 
deducElons, since stone w'alls occur in many other areas which must likewise 
have been touched by the stone-using immigrants. 

The most nemiirkable type of taro culture in New^ Caledonia is that on 
terraces on the slopes wnth an extensive irrigation system. Since the time 
of Cook it has aroused the admiration of many obser^^ers and has therefore 


1) SAitAaiN 75S 2M, 7SS m. 2) SAHASiti rsl I3g, 7SS 264 j Nevoimai^s in his 
study uf Lifou published iu gives the following account; ^'Fornierty the 

Lifoitans lived In small village cofujvoundj consisting of a few hauisei, but now they 
live in big viIIsbv^ im which the houses lie on the sides of a long street. Tlse village 
street U bordered an both aides by a slant wall which, in Xepetiefie, is about one 
kilamcler long. The wall is about IJO metre high and Ls built of com] blocks 
heaped up one upon another without the use of iiKirtar. In front of each housei 
there i* a staircase of two or /our horijiontal coral $lahs. Some of the graves are 
surrounded by t^ujidratic coral stone w-alls, giving the impressloD of concrete, 
70 to 100 ran high in wbicb one entrance is lefL** Nevuimann GIG 306, fig. 7. It Is 
clearly evident tlial the conditions found by Nev'ESKakn are due to European in* 
fluence, for Saiasex's and NevkhkaNn's description^ ^pply lo the same village 
K^p^net A well near Kep4n£e surroLindcd by a stone w^\[ —NEvpsHAeiN GIG 20J, 
ilg. 2^15 probably also due to European itinocrvce, as are also the stone houses 
which for some time past have been erected on Lifou. 3) 7Sa 30G. 
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very frequently been described. A rivulet coming: from the mountaiDs is 
dammed at a certain point by a barrage of stones and clay and iu course 
is deviated. Channels bordered by stone v'alls follow all the irregularities of 
the slopes and flow into a slightly concave terrace. When this terrace is full, 
ifie water Hows through a hole in the earth wall surrounding the terrace, 
or through another channel, into a lower terrace. This continues imdl the 
fool of the .'^iope is reached, and the slopes are thus divided into a certain 
number of superimposed terraces* The aqueduct which De Rockas saw 
near Balade^) was eight to ten kilometers long and another seen south 
of Mt. Dorc w^as three kilometers in length -). The length ol these aqueducts 
corresponds lo the length of the terraces. Those which Glaustont saw 
HMr Tmt, extended over no less than too kilometers. To-day the ruins of 
these teriacea and channels are found. In the \TalieySj, the irrigation djtehes 
are of various forms, round, rectangular^ etc* Owing apparently to the 
permeable character of the coral soil there are no irrigation systems in the 
Loyalty Islands^). 

Lcenziabdt gives the following account of the cgltSvation of yams in 
New Giledonia ■*). ’'L'lgname est railtivee en terre rapportee et meubk. Lcs 
CanaqueS oblEennent ces condilions rn amonedant dc la terre en im massif 
affectant la forme d^nn long houdin. Des massifs cn boudin ainsi juxtapose 
dans la plainc apparaissent sipar^s par de profonds sillons--- G^eratement 
Ic cote du sillofi ext^rieur a h montagne cst maintenu par tin mur de sou- 
tineinent const ruit . titi pierres ou avee des mottes". This corresponds 

completely to the row's of earth heaped up by the Toro and Tugeri on 
account of Ehe swampy character of their country and on w'hkh taro is 
planted, a practice which at the same time led to the excavation of ditches* 

The constructors of the irrigated terraces w^ere, according to traditions, 
the Payamaja, or Panyamanya—^the corrupted pronunciation of their name^ 
LEEi^fiAHUT gives the following account of them ®): ''Lc peuple, qui d*apr^s 
la legende, a prfeide lcs Canaques aetuels et Jour a enseigne Tan des cuP 
lures irriguecs en gradins, lcs Ptmyanianya, auratL habile te massif du M£ 
Maoya. Nous avon^ pu visiter Ikndroit. Nous avnng en effect trouve des 
traces bien c<mserv«s d*andens lertres; mais ceux-d etajent scmblables a 
ceux qui existent aujourd'hui. Si done la tradition qui ccinceme cel endroit 
est exacic, et il n‘y a pas d'arguments a lut opposer, le^ plus anciennes 
populations^ de Caledonic pratiqu.^ient rart dc batir sur des tcitres et, par- 
tout, avec un plan de construction identique. La tradition des Panyaman>'a 
semblc indiqner que la case ronde acLuelle c$i un monument autheniique de 
la vieille Calet^01n^e^^ Now, If the terraced irrigation in New Caledonia is due 


l> TSa 170. Z) V]£jLLAtD tl Deplakche Ml 3} BimNcHLEv J44r, 347, 
Axoeisom tS 211, 223. 229 f, BhAUniE M 10, 243 f, LEENfiAJDT 47$ 6, I6. 11^ m 324 
&Jdlc 3, 328 f. KEvEsitANN Ctfi 204. CllaisTMANlf 1S4 II 60* 73. Sahasut 7S€ 54, 7SS 
70, 7M 170 f, SmsEn 7S3 44, Cook m IV 490, BEiiTAitD £9 281. Lamh^t 454 215 f, 
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ID the mfluency of the megalithic ctilturep as we shall actually discoverp 
Leenhahdt's conclusion would imply that the New CaJedonian house 
foundat[oiis are mepfalithic in character also. Although there is no reason 
to doubt the traditton which has it that the Panyaman>’a inhabited the Me 
Maoya Rangep there is no proof that Lhe remains of house foundations 
found ihcre^ similar in every way to those of the present daVt belong to 
the period of the Panyamapya and are not of relatively reccni date. LeeK- 
hardt's conclusion regarding the round house can accordingly neither 
be upheld All the accounts which Lrkkhardt has given regarding the 
Panyamanya contain nothing which would entitle us to identify them with 
any definite stratum of the culture 

The problem of terraced irrigation cannot therefore be solved solely upon 
the New Oiledonian evidence. Since Perry and Elliot SirttH have attrib¬ 
uted Termced cultii'alion and Irrigation to the megalithic aitture^)p and 
since, as already menticmcdp Speiser also ascribes This practice to the 
stone-using ImmEgrants from the Sepik^), the following examinattan of 
this problem for the whole of Melanesia shall be inserted here. 

Artificial irrigation occurs on Aneityum and Futuna in the Southern New 
Hebrides^). Since this practice is lacking tn the Central New^ HebrideSg 
but occurs in the Northern New' HebrideSp and sincep on the other haml^ 
there are obvious culture relations between the Southern New' Hebrides 
and New' Caledonia®) it is highly probable that the irrigation system o£ 
Futuna and Aneityum is due to New Caledonian influence^ as Speiser has 
also maintaned. The practice of irrigation occurs also on Vao Island where 
the Avater of a riy^r js conveyed into the gardens by means of a bamboo 
aqueduct In North and West SantOi^ the irrigation of taro gardens is 
carried out in the following manner* Across one of the streams a dam of 
great boulders is laid from which intake often very* long channels branch 
off skirting the slopes. They are generally cut into the earth and sometimes 
eA^en into the rock. Or long aqueducts of bamboo carry' the v^'ater for a 
considerable distance to the taro g;ardeiis arranged on the terraced hillsides 
Avith stone parapets* or to level places divided by banks and ditches into 
a chequer board of beds^). Also in Central Pentecost there is a certain 
amount of trrigaiion for taro growing^), and irrigation on long ban Iced-up 


1) The myth of the ca-^tinR of the skin and llic oripn of so Ircqucutty 

occurring In Melanenia^ here associated with the Panyamanya^ and in another 
tnyih the biilldiTig of a canoe is recorded of them; sec LrEsitAacT 477 d4R £; 

but neither these myths nor any others contain any incideRts of ijiterexT m ys- 
2 ) Peukv 651 l3Sff* 654 SMITH >5**. 796 l&l f. 191, 4> SrasER 7S7 129. 

iKCLrs 4A2 2^. 3) As. exampTes of this culture contact we have already enumeraled 

the existence of petrojd>Ths in Aneityum* ErrofnonR^i, and Fate* the osc of 
ncpliHtc pendants on Tanna, lhe rare occurrence of llic drum and of pigs on 
Tanna, tht u^e of the ihrowing stick on Aneityum* elc. 6) Ouveau 624 344. 
7) SptiSEi 7» 131, 146p PL 35. 7^ 165. 179, m 58. Rav m 7W. Hakeh » M 
HAaajAsoM J43 250. BouaoE IS 180, Deacuh ilS 47 % 497^ 8) Deajcdn 16? 143. 
SFiysea 79^ 216. 
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terraces is fouDd on Aoba Islajid^}, In Maeva the taro giardens adroitly 
disposed on the slopes of the hills are ini^cd by means of channels 
And finally a ^slem of terraced irrigation for the taro gardens is practised 
in'the Banks Islands 3 ), 

Deacon has drawn attention to the fact that the distribution of terraced 
irrigation in he New Hebrides agrees with the distribution of the dual 
organization *), From this he has concluded that the system of irrigntion 
for taro does not belong to his "Secret Society Culture” i.e, the megalitbic 
culture, but to the culture which, according to him, preceded the megaUthic 
culture and which, in his view, js characterized by a light-skinned people, 
the use of kava, the Tagano Myths, etc, We have, however, already 
shown that there is no reason for separating the Tagaro myths from the 
Qat-Ambat myths, and we have learned the light-skinned people to be 
precisely the representatives of the megalithic culture. (W'^e have not in 
fact associated Kava with the megalithic culture oor with any other culture 
preceding it,) Moreover, the fact that the use of stone-work and earth-work 
is connected with the practice of irrigation, and that in all those islands 
o' the New Hebrides in which irrigation occurs, megaliths or other elements 
of the megalithic culture are also to be found, leads to the conclusion that 
terraced irrigation must cenainly be attributed to the megalithic culture. 
I’his is home out by the fact that, in the Other areas of Melanesia where 
terraced irrigation occurs, the presence of the stone-using immigrants is 
clearly manifest. 

Although we shall not in this work make a thorough study of the social 
organization, it must ucvcrtheless be emphasized that in the other regions 
of Melanesia in which terraced irrigation is practised, the dual organisation 
is. as a rule, non-existent, as the following data will show, Jn Tikopia, for 
the irrigation of the taro gardens the water is carried from the hil] slopes 
in an aqueduct of areca palm trunks supported on poles ®), Abundant stone¬ 
work has been mentioned on this island. The people arc divided into four, 
non-exogamous groups, and this and other features of social life and 
the general culture suggest Polynesian influence^). It is possible, however, 
that the existence of the irrigatton system here is due to Influence from the 
Banks Islands, an influence which, as we have already seen, was manifest 
also in other respects. On the north coast of Guadalcanar from Point Cruz 
to the east "taro gardens with artificial irrigation covered all the .'slopes" «), 

I do not know whether this practice occurs also in other parts of Cua- 
daleanar. Many elements of the culture of the stone-using immigrants have 
been found on Guadalcanar. Now, although the dual oiganizatioti exists in 
some of the other regions of Guadalcanar, the north coast has matrilincal 

I> Deacox I..S 497. SuAS S« 247, 2) Jouv 419 367, Smaza 7W 99, DeactiN 
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dans^), PEt*SV records that, according to inforniation he received fram 
Hocart, terraced irdgatloa far taro b practised on a large scale on Kulam- 
bangra Island, north-west of New Georgia a). Traces of the megalithic 
culture have been Rientioncd on this and, particularly, on many of the 
neighbouring islands. 1 am not aware, however, of any record regarding 
the social organization on this island. In North Sougainvilk, inland of Cape 
Laverdie^ Pahkinsoi? came to a river "where by means of small chanjids 
the water was conveyed into the taro gardens" s). This information is not 
confirmed by any other author as far as I can seeK but it will be remembered 
that [n North Bougainville and the Buka Passage region, many proofs of 
the megaiithic culture have been encountered. In the social life there are 
numefous dans with matriltiiea] descenti but a dual system seems to form 
the basis'^}. In the Admiralty Islands "'Vile de Baiuan possedait une grande 
montagne dont les flanes extraordinalrcmcnt fertiles soulenaient de riches 
plantations en tenasses" ®). On Poam Island "there were a great number 
of terraced gardens of taro and other plants surrounded by carefully heaped 
up Slone walls" *). IrrigatSim is not mentioded by the sources of infonnatioo, 
Nowr. it was precisely on PaJuan and Poam that stone-work had been found, 
and is has been seen that these islands were a centre of the Mantankor 
ivhom we have learned to be the representatives of the stone-using immi¬ 
grants. The type of social organization in the Admiralty Islands, including 
those islands inhabited by the Mantankorp is that of totem clans'^). On 
Goodenough Island in the D'Entrecasteaux Group* they built circular stone 
walls beneath their villages on the slopes | then laboriously they carried earth 
in baskets and filled up the walls behind, until they formed a succession of 
artificial terraces sustained by stone walls, on which they grew their yams. 
Whereas MoNCKTOS expresses the opinion that "certainly the yams there 
grown were larger and belter titan any others^' and ^'the gardeners also had 
the advantage of being covered by sling fire from the village tower 
Thoi 4 SON believes that this form of cultivation affords a means for the 
profitable utilisation of mountain faces; and Haddon thinks that by these 
stone walls the soil is to be prevented from being w^ashed away However 
this may be, all the sources are unanimous in reconiing the existence of 
terraced cultis'aEion although irri^tion is not meiitioned. It will be 
remembered that megaliths were found to occur on Goodenough IsLand- 
Sociologically here again there exist totem groups with pitrilncal and 
inatrilincal descent®). The greatest interest has been aroused by the irriga¬ 
tion system of Wamira in the Wedau District, Bartle Bay. This irrigation 
system consists of a main race^ one and a half miles in Icngthj, having its 


1) HooSin 377 236 , 64^ 3Sf 22, 3fl Map. 2) Peary eS4 3) Paakinsoit 
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intake 10 the East River, near the foothills of the coastal ran^c. Here a weir 
of atones about 3 feet hi^h, and about !00 yards in length, dania the river. 
The race is well graded and Lravda around the spurs of ihe hilts. The 
main canals are ditches abouL 5 feet wide and a foot or iS inches deep, the 
lateral ditches being of the same type only reduced in scale. At one point 
the race crosses a creek by means of an aqueduct of hollowed togs. This 
aqueduct is 86 feet Icmg and elevated 30 feet above the creek bed, and Is 
supported by two sets of wrooden uprights on both banks of the gully. The 
area sensed by the distributing channels totalling 6 miles in length is about 
looo acres. The information regarding the origin of this system is without 
interest *). We have learned this region to be one of the richest areas as 
regards the megahthic culture, and the strong cultural contact between this 
region and the D'Entrecasteaux Islands has likewise been pointed out. 
The 2Mial organisation of this area h that ol Eotem clans with matiilineal 
descent-). Chinneey has recorded terraced irrigation in the Mt Chapman 
District in the interior of Kevr Guinea ^). He reports furthermore: fotmd 
terraced betb of yams on the mountain sides at the head of the Lakekamu 
River"IrrigatFon is nnx mentioned by Chtnnery and would actually be 
improbable in the case of yams plantations. It will he remcnibered that stouc 
cairns, a stone mortar^ and a certain use of croton and dracaena were found 
on the Upper Watla j that a stone pestle was found on the neighbouring 
Lakekainu^ and a stone mortar and pestle in the BolL District j and w'e have 
furthermore shown that Mt Chapnian is situated on a Hne along which the 
stone-using immjgrants w^erc likely to have crossed this part of New Guinea 
in an cast-w^usterly migraixon. As far as 1 can see very little is recorded 
regarding the social organistation, but on the Middle and Lower Waria the 
people are divided into totem dans with matrilineal descent The terraced 
irrigation of Fiji will be described in the discussion on that archipelago. 

Jn his brief survey of terraced irrigation in Oceania, has included 

the itw cases known to him of draining ditches of New Guinea, and 
CiiiNNKPY has followed hLs example, ^^'hethcr such a juxtaposition is 
justified cannot of course be decided a priori^ since drainage and irrigation 
arc two diametrically opposed practices, and MuJtftAV is certainly right 
in rejecting an mdiscriminatc identification of these two practices t), h 
should, however, be emphasuEed that the digging of ditches and the shifting 
of earth necessarily connected with drainage and irrigation are common to 
both these practices; and both are undertaken in the interests of agriculture. 


0 Seucmak and ST!lOK^; 77$ m, 364 L PI. ^ 359. Mokcktos S7f 106. NrwToN 
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Sinc€ wc have acltnlly found ^ood for attributing the practice of 

draining ditches to the stone-using ImmigrantSp we are inclined to conclude 
that drainage and irrigation are but t^'o different forms of one genetically 
identical custom, the one supplying the gardens wkh water which they tack, 
the other withdrawing the superfluous water^ 

We can thus accept SvEJ-SEit^s view that the terraced irrigation of New 
Caledonia belongs to the megalithic culture. But the distribution of this 
custom in Melanesia again shows that die migration of the stone-using 
people lo New Caledonia has certainly not taken place in the direct way 
which SrEiSEft has suggested i). 

1l is essential that now discuss the hitherto unsoh'ed problem of 
petroglyphs. Some Mrriters have attributed them to the megalkhic culture. 
Fetroglyphs are found over the whole of the island of New Caledonia from 
the extreme north to the extreme south as well as in the interior. On the 
west coastp which for the most part consists of iedimentary stones^ and where 
crystaJlinc stones more suitable for the carving of petroglyphs are rarerp 
pctroglyphs are less frequent. For the same reason petroglypha are lacking 
an the Loyally Islands which are of coral formation. The stone blocks are 
eiiher isolated or stand in groups. In opposition to the opinion of Archam- 
haul I who believed he had discovered on these stones signs suggesting 
artificial workmanships polishing, setting up, definite arrangement, transportp 
etc. and who took these rocks for megalithsj Sabasis says quite rightly: 
w^as an unduly imaginative man and the numerous pictures published, show 
but rough natural $tOUe blocks and rocks. I have seen nothiug else iu New 
Caledonia”. The most frequent designs arc crosses, spirals, drcles, o^-ctls* 
some anthropomorphic patterns, etc. I'he natives were ignorant of the 
fmgjfi of tlie pctroglyphs. Archambault has Interpreted these designs as 
astronomical symbols, indications of the direction of the winds, and even 
letters of various ancient alphabets, of course pure imsginatiou only^). 


1} In the region of the Want^at pcojjk on the southern slopes of the Ftnisicrrc 
Ranifc, VtAc ha^ observed a peculbr, and in very mysierioui eiuiom. A Hreat 
number of holes varriog from IS lo 6D feel in diameter and 7 feet at the deepest 
p^tt were dug one above the other on Ihc cresits of Sipnrs on the hEllsides at 
eertain iolerv'als. WaEer was bri^ugpht by ebannels and bark riumes from a gulty 
Over two miles away to ili$trTbutbj>n pools^^ from which it was piped by bajn1>40 
lub<i5 to the holes. Then at a cenain tnoment and in the presence of a greal numher 
of visitors, they cut the rcrainiTig carih wail of the holci one after the olher^ be' 
Btnning from above, the lower always a few seconds after the rut ling of the 
higher one, 'sv that all the bole^ were opened within half a minute. The water shot 
down combining into a great torrent. After half a minule it all over anil 
the people returned home. The purpose of this cuslotn is entirely obscure, since 
the native^ gave many different explanations. Vial thinks it may be that one reason 
is the pleasant sense nf power it (dvrs liie natives to .see the destruction they have 
caused. Vu.t 91]G J4CM345. We menti*^D this because of the great amount of earth' 
work which this ctislom insoivcs and because of the carrysufj of waler by hamltoo 
^uneducls^ 2) Also BomirEU^E 07 63 ff, has seen SEmilaiiticA betvieen the New 
Cali^donian petroglypbs and tho^e of I he megaht ha of the Brclagnr. 

KitlMVjtLU, Sl^ijaltEbk ChtEttf# of S* 
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Arch A MB AULT imagineil that the pctroglyphs were the work of a vanished 
race which inhabited the island long before the present natives, or of ad- 
vcnittrcrs of various origins who came to New^ Caledonia in search of gold. 
It is well known that Perrv and other writers have thought this to be ibe 
reason for the migrations of the megaiithic people i). LEEJVKARirr attributes 
the petroglyphs to an earlier, prehistoric race, and Luquct regards them 
also as the work of the New Caledonians and not of Intruding foreigners. 
Sarasin too is against ihe idea of foreign introduction, since the petioglyphs 
extend over the whole of tht island; therefore^ Sarasjx is certainly right 
in rejecting as pure imagination the opinion expressed by Browtk 3 ) who 
traces the pecroglyphs to Polynesia. ""In my opinion'says SAltASrN, ^'the 
Caledonian petroglyphs seem to be related to the drawings and carvings 
on the Australian stone churingas'' ^), 

The petroglyphs of Erromonga and Andtyum, and perhaps also the 
rows of holes in the Slone on Fatci are, according to Sarasin, due to New 
Caledonian influence, but Speiser^) has doubted the soundness of this 
opinion. 

The petrogjyphs thus present a very difficult problem. SpF-Iseb, in his 
thurough analysis of this area, declares that he is actually unable to de¬ 
termine to what culture the Caledonian petrotflyphs beloufi"®), I am afraid 
that even a survey of the petrographs of the whole of Melanesia will not 
furnish a definite answer to the problem; for petrographs are somewhat 
rare m Melanesia and in such an investigation the question Immediately 
arises whether wc are entitled to treat rock paintings and rock carvings 
together and to take them, a friori, as the expression of one identical 
culture, Furtliermore, this investi^tion would require an exact ootnparisoa 
of the different styles used, a comparison beyond the scope of this work. 
VVe nevertheless give a short .survey of the data at hand. 

The carvings of frigate birds, bonitos, footprints, sharks, a man’s head 
with a hat, etc. found on the Three Sisters Islands, San la Anna, and Ulawa. 
al! of which we have kamed to be associated with the megalithic culture, 
have nothing to do with the Caledonian petroglyphs, since the subjects 
represented are entirely different. On Vatulek Tslwd. south of Viti Levu. 
rock paintings were found by Paine «). On Yasava Island, north-west of 
Viti Leyu, VocAN found "several lemple-caves containing about 150 ancient 
inscriptions" ^d "also the carved head of a man with a monkey jaw^’ t). 
The "inscript ims" arc carved in the rock, and the head ts "eight feet from 
chin to crown". The word "lemple-cave" has in fact no meaning, and it is to 
M regretted that Vogan gives only a drawing and not a photngrapH of the 
head of a man. VogaN has accompanied his observations by fanciful ex- 


t} Pdbv 651 170 ff. 2} 167 llS. 3) AKcnAlCBAULT 19 2S7 gfW-ZMt 26b t (iir 3 
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planations and tine would like to know with certainly whether what he saw 
was actually a head carved in the rock or whether he only imagined it to 
be one, Vooak gives the foilow-iog description of his finds on Vanua 
Levut): discovered another old settlement of Aslatks^++ situated on 

the southern coast of what may be called the lower-jaw of Vanua Levu... 
below Fawn Upon a ridge... lie about sixty great flat rocks..^ hearing 

deeply cut symbols or letters"' 2'Tijg geographical distributiou of these 
petroglyphs within the Fijian Archipelago is too sporadic to permit us to 
draw' any conclusion as to their connection with any of the existent cultures. 
From the data known so far it is highly improbable that there is any 
relation between these pclroglyphs and those of the Solomon Islands, nor 
can anything be said regarding their possible connection with the New 
Caledonian petroglyphs. Crude drawings of a desired woman are painted in 
red dye by the present'day natives on Boicng Ishmd (Tanga Group) on the 
limestone wall of a cave as a kind of Jove magic. This, it Is unnecessary 
to say, has nothing to do with our problem. Williams in his w'Ork P&pmn 
Peiro^mplis has compiled a part of ihe Infornoattoti regarding New Guinean 
pelrographs. Following J. H. Stewaud (Pctrogl^plhs of CoJifemia and 
Adjoining Slates^ University of California Press^ 1929) he has used the 
word "^petrographs'^ to include both rock^rvings and rock-paintings, 
ts impossible 10 treat them separately throughoutsays Williams^ **owing 
to their frequent existence together on the same sites--- and to the probability 
that the carvers and the painters were of one and the same people''. This 
existence side by side of both these techniques found actually in New 
Guinea, and the different subjects representcd. make it impossible to 
assume any relalian existing betw'een the New Guinea petroglyphs and 
those of New Caledonia. In the lyEntrecasteaux Groups rock-paiuliugs were 
discovered on Coodenough Islandand Fergusson Island^) and rock 
carvings were found on Normanby Island. In the Sisiana District of 
Normanby^ in additlou to the actual carvings, there were numerous pock 
boles about t inch to 1^/2 Inches lU diameter Rnd Va iucJi to i inch deep. 
In one area about 3 feet square^ there were 5^ or more of these holes. 
They were said to have been caused by cracking of nuts on the rock^). 
These holes are in some way reminiscent of the similar holes of Fate. Sincep 
boweverp in both these regions their origin and meaning is quite unknown, 
and since this is an entirely isolated occurrtnccp it would be premature to 
presume any direct relation. It has already been mentioned that Williams 
has class[fied^ without discriminating between them carved monoliths or 
carved stones belonging to the megalithic stone circles of Boianal and 
VVedau^ and petrographs ^). But red petrography have not been recorded 
ir. the Coodenough Bay Districtp as far as 1 know. Rock^rarving^ repre- 
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seating hunmi faces were found on Rook Island i). In the hintiTbnd of 
Finsch Haven, in the victnity of Hapao %dllagc on the Gao River (a iribuiar)' 
of (he Bubui), rock-carvings in a cavern were discovered by Pilhqf^r. 
The subjects represented arc birds, forearms with hands, axes, triangles, 
circles, clubs, etc. The a^es differ from the adzes used to-day in this area, 
in that their cutting edge is parallel and, not at right angles to the handle, 
and they thus resemble European axes. PimoPEa is of the opinion however, 
that the ''show rather greater resffliblance with the beautiful axes of the 
Hagen Range" This assertion would be of great interest in determining 
to Tvhat culture rock-carvings belong if the probability of European influence 
CQuJc] definitely be excluded. In the district of the Buang tribe on the 
Snake River, rock-paintings in red pigment were found representing men 
w'ith a long tail and wearing head-dresses, crosses, etc. The natives w'ere 
ignorant of the origin of these drawrings. Somewhat similar drawings of 
tailed men have been observed in the Naba region and near Chimbu ^). 
On the little island Boesa north of Manam^ i^vn stone slabs were dis¬ 
covered 4 ) covered with deeply carved patterns and figures, the figure of 
a Tfl^oman lying down being the most frequent. ^'Der Untergrund der Gta- 
vicriing isl gelb; dariiber licgt rote Farbe"' say^ Holtker, so that carving 
and painting actually occur here logether. The petrography are attributed 
to the spirit l>a1au^ hut noibutg is recorded regarding him* although it is 
perhaps significant that hb name contains the syllable Rock-patntings 

were found at Bomana, some 1 1 miles from Port Moresby. The natives 
of to-day know nothing about their origin. The paintings wort In a red 
juonochrome colour. There was a eassoAvary, figures of a man, and 
Various designs including a scroll pattern, a figure Avhich might represent 
a tortoise, a drawing of what appeared to be a star, a double chev’tmi, a 
figure di^icting a man's face, a crescent, and a man's hand^). In the 
Sogeri District, i_e, some iw^enty miles further inland than BomanaH rock 
paintings were found. The paintings consisting of chevrons^ anthropomorphs, 
etc. were in several colours; many paintings Iiad first been deeply incised 
tnlo the rock and then painted so that car\'ing and painting again occur 
here together. Rather than to postulate a vanished race of petrographers 
I would attribute^ , says WilliAS fS, "these primitive works to the direct 
forbears of a scctiodi of the present population*' ; but he does not indicate 
the reasons fur his opinion. Finally, rock^ndngs have been found at Loh*^ 
muuidabUp close to the eastern border of the Sogeri region on the head¬ 
waters of Ihe MusgTave River (a tributaty^ of the Kemp Welch River), 
They were made upon two granitic boulders bi the centre of the village 
and on one detached fragment. They are for the most part well-dcvcioped 
anihropomorphs, characterized by ornamental extiaisioos on their heads w hich 
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are said to represent fealher head-dresses. The village h situated half way 
up the hill Wagira-nuiTiu whose summit Is crowned by an imposing ouicrop 
of granite- The story has it that a mail named Wagira was anxious to 
raise this summit toward the dky and that he enlisted the aid of one Kobua. 
Together these two hauled up a number of rocks, btit two escaped and 
rolling down, lodged at the present site of Lohomnnida^bu. Wagira aban¬ 
doned his ambitious scheme- Kobua lived here until an affront from his 
hrother-in-bw caused him to l<iave. It appears that Kohtia used a hollow 
stone (still in situ) as a mirror* filling it with 'kv^ter. When Kobua left his 
home he migrated to the cast. After a certam time, however, he returned* 
It was jn celebration of this happy ending that a fest was held. The rock- 
carvings of Lohomunidabu with their '^head'drc^iics*^ represent the guests 
at Kohua^s party, WiLttAjts remarks: ''We might sei^e upon the point 
that the carvings were made On Kobua's return, and that he relumed from 
the east; for other legends do indicate a migiatiDn from the east toward 
the Sogeri region- But perhaps it is not legitimate to select any meaning 
from a legend which is generally so little to the point/' 1). It is worth 
pointing out however, that the story of die building of a hill to reach the 
sky is connected with these blocks of stone* that a quarre] caused the two 
builders to separate temporarily, and that one of the builders, Kobua^ used 
a hpllow stone as mirror, which obviously reminds one of the stone bowb 
of the stone using immigrants* although the stone b said to be in situ here. 
The imniigratiop to the Sogeri District from the east, to which Williams 
alludes, has already been mendoned, Williams states that, according to a 
certain Iradition, a migration into the Sogeri District took pbee from the 
direction of Yovi and Seramina, hut be gives no further details. These 
traditions are all the more importanl, as Williams is of the opinion that the 
petrographs of Lohomunidabu “'reveal a certain similarity to those of 
Boianai. But'\ he adds, ''since we had not yet discovered any oormecting 
links in the w ide inter^^eiiing space it would perhaps be premature to assume 
that we have at lohomunidabu the w'estem limit of the Eolanai-D^Entre- 
casteaux Slone culture''®}. Regarding a comparison of the pelrogmphs of 
Lohomunidabu wdth the carv^ed designs of the Boianai stones, we must 
repeat that the latter are carved megaliths which cannot be indiscriminately 
classified with petrographs unless it can be proved that both, I he petrographs 
and the Boianai megaliths, belong to the same culture. It must not be over¬ 
looked that no anthropomorphs are carved on the megalithk stone.s of 
Boianai, whereas it is precisely this pattern which occurs in the petrographs 
of Bomana, Sogeri and Lohomnnidabu ^as well as in Buang, Naha, Chimbu 
District, and Rook Island). On the other hand* Williams is certainly right 
in pointing out the resemblance between the petrographs of Lohomunidabu 
and the neighbouring places, and those of the D^Entrecasteaux Group, 
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since ajiihropomorplis do occur in the pctrographs of the latter group. 
According to Williams, the relation beLween the Lotiomunidabu petro¬ 
graphy and those of Bislai (Kormanhy Island) is particnlarly evident from 
the fact that ' they have one striking feature in comtiion, viz. the rays from 
the head, which were... interpreted by the people of Lohomnnidahu as 
head-dresses”*), and it will be rememhered that head-dresses were also 
represented among the anthropomorphic rock-drawings of the Buapg. VVe 
can therefore accept WiLLiAiis's opinion regarding the reJation of the 
pelrographs of Bomana, Sogerl and Lohomuntdabu with those of the 
pEntrecasteaux Group, although the mythological evidence on this point 
IS not very well defined. We have no direct mythological proof for the 
relation of petrographs with the megalith Id culture. But in the area in which 
these ijcirographs occur viz; in the D'Entrecasteaux Islands, Rook Island, 
inland of Finsch Haven, Buang in the Chimbu District and on Roesa Island, 
we have come across megaliths, characteristic prehistoric objects, the use 
of sacred plants and certain typical myths, elements which all proved the 
existence of the stone-using immigrants. Moreover, Uhomimldabu, Bo- 
mana and Sogeri lie on the line along which, according to our reasoning,, 
the s ton fusing iniinigfanls were likely to have migrated when they crossed 
New Guinea m an rast-westerly migration. In these circumstances one might 
perhaps be inclined to attribute the petrographs of New Guinea to the culture 
□i thtr stwe-using immigrants although a more definite answer to this question 
will only be possible when future investigations have furni.shcd mom direct 
e\idcncc in support of thU view. Rock-pakitings representing handa, feel, 
arms, fish, men. crocodiles, etc. were also found in caves on Arguni Island in 
MacCIucr Gulf s>. Rock-paintings representing human beings, heads, 
hands, etc. were furUiermoro discovered in caverns on Kd Island »). Jn -iHew 
of the strung Indonesian influence in the two latter areas it is probable that 
the rock-palmings of Arguni Island a.s weU as those of Kti Island are due 
to Indonesian influence. Williams reports that he heard rumouiy of the 
existence of rock-paintings as far west as the Gulf Division-i). but nothing 
definite ^ t^n recorded about this up to the present. It is not without 
interest in this connC'ction that a fevp’ rock-paintings representing dancing 
men were found on Mabuiag in the Torres Islands &). and that one of the 
(lancers carries in his hands a drum with a central constridion. a type of 
drum which was introduced to the Torres Islands from Daudal e’). But 
these rock-paintings arc quite isolated here. 

From this survey the following conclusioiis can be drawn regarding the 
New Giledonion petroglyphs-^nir initial problem: The New Caledonian 
petrogJyphs cannot in any case be traced to New Guinea since in both 
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regions the subjects represented differ widdc, and since roclc-pamtings occur 
frequently in New Guinea side by side with nock-carvings, whereas rock- 
paintings arc non-existent in New Caledonia. Moreover, the petroglyphs 
of Nevi: Calcdonb iisiimot have been introduced by the stone-using im- 
tnigrants, for no pelroghiiHs exbt m the Northern and CentiaJ New 
Hebrides which were louohed by a wave of the s^t s lone-using itnmigrEnts 
as those who orae to New Caledonia. This latter fact further complicates 
the problem of attributing the New Guinea petrographs to the megalithic 
culture; nohvilhstandiiig the few reasons found in New Guinea iti favour 
of such a view. Any connectjon of the New Caledonian petroglj'phs with 
the few piciographs. of Mabuiag is likewise out of the ijuestion, first, 
because on Mabulag we are ccintcmed with rock-paintings and> secondly^ 
since iheir antiquity is not beyond doubt Thus there reinain only two 
possible explanations for Ihe New Caledonian petroglyphs, as well as for 
some other clcincnts of the New Caledonian enhure i either they repfesent 
a local creation of New Caledonia or they arc due to a relation with Australia, 
as Sakasik has assumed. 

Sacred Plants. SAKAstS' says clearly that the dracaena is regarded 
as a sacred plant in New' Caledonia. Lamskut speaks of the sacred dracaenas 
near the oven in which offerings to the dead are prepared, and Pio??NtEft 
also calls Jhc dracaena a sacred plant. In the magic for yams^ the seeds 
are tooched with magic stones, whereupon they are set into the earth 
together with a dracaena leaf. Small yam stones are w'mpped in dracaena 
IcaveSr it has already been mentioned that cordylincs are planted on the 
park-like lawns "boew'cye*^ near the houses and the altars. On Lifou Island, 
cordyline terminalis and croton (iuents) are grown as ornamental plants ' 

Prehistoric objects. A great number of prehistoric potsherds 
have been unearthed in New Caledonia at depths \iiryiug widely^ for in- 
slance at ^ inches, .24 inches, 60 inches, etc, below the surface; in the 
alluvial soil near the Nem River, Giaumont discovered three entire pots 
at a depth of even 20 feet^ and Durand mentiOfis pots unearthed at a depth of 
about tj feel, A few' potsherds were found on Marc lislarid alsOp but these 
were probably poE$ imported from Nctv Caledonia^ since Mare docs not 
possess the necessary material, so that the present Ixjyalty Islanders there¬ 
fore have no pottery either. The potsherds are decorated with dot-like 
impressions^ short straight lines, wa\y lines, rounded humps, etc. Many 
of these potsherds were accompanied by primitive stone implements, some 
of which showed seemingly palaeolithic resemblances^ elicitiog from Sakasin 
the opinion that w'c arc confronted here with an older facies of the 
Neolithic. Unfortunately, as far as 1 can see^ none of the sources of 
information indicates by which method cither the prehistoric potsherds or 
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the complete prehistoric pots were miide >). By far Uic most frequent method 
used ill the present-day pottery is the coiUng method, and Vieiixahd, 
DafLANtHE and Glaumdnt are the only writers to record the use of a 
certain method of modelling of pots 2) which SciiURto has called ''Dmck- 
technik", distinguishing it from the usual modelling method. This method 
is not known elsewhere in Oceania, so that, according to Schuric, no 
generic connection can be shown to exist between it and the modelling 
method *), However this may be, the coiling method is the most usual at 
present, the pots being decorated with complete human figures or faces 
with srtiall cylinder^ representing the From the fact that all the 

potter villages are situated in the north of the island, Leenhardt has quite 
convincingly conduded that the coiled pottery was introduced by iRimigrants 
whose influence was most strongly felt in the northern part of New 
Caledonia^), and SpErsER has shown these immigrants to be the megalith 
builders w'ho, according to hum, came to New Caledonia from the Sepik, 
SPEIsEit s opinion is particularly borne out by the fact that the Sepik pottery 
is likewise not only made by the coiled method, but is moreover also 
decorated with anthropomorphic designs"). Speiser has drawn due atten¬ 
tion to this, saying: “Anthropomorphic decoratiotrs are very frequent also 
on the New Caledonian pots t) ; and since Sarasin says that the eyes arc 
mostly represented by small cylinders, this little technical detail is also 
temmiscent of the Sepik where the eyes are represented as very pro¬ 
truding"). Now, it is by no means a matter of couree that jujttery should be 
anthropomorphic; 1 should therefore like to emphasiae this point particularly 
and conclude that anthropomorphic coiled pottery' was introduced to New 
Caledonia by [he immigrants from New Guinea” ®), 

At^ Konj, and in a civem in the vicinity of Ouaou£, Sarasin found 
remains of day rings 1®) recalling the prehistoric rings of day which were 
lound in the Bukaua District in New Guinea. 

FdrthcrmoTe, two stone pestles were found in New Caledonia, one near 
Kanala, the other near Ouaoue. The first was used in magit by the natives 
who were ignorant of its original). Sarasin expresses the opinion that 
these pestles were probably imported from Polynesia. There is, however, 
no foundation for such a supposition particularly as no stone pestles have 
been found ia the Loyalty Islands were Polynesian inHuence is much 
stronger- Wc consider on the contrary that these stone pestles arc an 
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additional proof of the presence of the stone-iising' imn^igrants in New Calc- 
donia. Sarasin has recorded the occurrence of round or oval ^^grlnding 
atones" with a plane surface, however^), so tliat they cannot be considered 
as mortars. But Glausiont, speaking of Malekulap says 3 ): "J^ai trouve 
plu^icurs pierres diies cnpidi formes semblables a cdles que j'avais deja 
rencontrees en quelques endroits de la Nouvdle CalMnnie**^ Sarasin and 
Leenhardt picture two stones found in the Upper Houailou Valley. These 
are hollow cylinders of hard stone with carved utnainenls 3 ). The natives 
w^ere totally ignorant of the origin of these stones. A certain number 
of very fine poHshed "double daggers” of very hard stone used Ut magic 
by the present natives^ were found in New Caledonia*). Furthermore, a 
worked stone nf a shape recalling that of a sword was founds)^ and also 
a number of worked flat sword-like stones with handles which w^ere said 
to have been planted into the earth. These stones were from 12 inches 
to 22 inched long. Their meaning is unknown*). Whether these stones 
hav<; any connection with the culture of the stonc-using mimigfrants 
1 am unable to showv and I quote this information for w'hat is i^ worths 
The perforated stones of New Caledonia and Tanna'®') were attributed 
by SpEtsER to his primitive Nambas culture^ but he wonders, whether 
there is any connection betw^een the perforation of stones, the petroglyphs, 
and the mokniok stones of AmeA^). To what culture these stones belong 
is still an open question. 

M y i h o I o g i c a I evidence. The difficulty in tracing the culture 
of the stone-using imm]grants in New Caledonia, is also evident from the 
myths. In facE^ I know' of no Caledonian myth where the stone-using people 
w^ho imiaigratcd in the north of the island are clearly portrayed. According 
to one tradition, it is the spirits of the dead w^hich created New Caledonia 
by throwing earth which they' carried in a taro leaf, into the sea®). 
Alhough this is certainly reminiscent of the artificial creation of islands 
by the stone-using immigrants, it is here the spirits of the dead in general 
to which this deed is ascribed. This theme occurs on Lifon in the following 
manner* A noted old warrior ascended a high rock with a long fishing line 
and large hook. He threw out his line to the west and hauled up the 
island of Ouvea; he then threw his line out to the south, and drew up New 
Caledonia. He then cast his Une to the east and hauled up .Mare. He tried 
northwards but his line broke^ so that he knew nothing of the existence of 
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the New Hebrides^)- The ocetirrencc of this theme on Lifou makes it 
probabk that it is dtie to Polynesian influence, and it is possible that the 
New CaledtMiian version goes back to this Polynesian tradjlioti. 

A new Caledonian myth narrates the story of a man who wrent to the 
Fun, but Tctumed to the earth again; another myth tells of a giant w^ho 
left his footprints oa a rock, and a further myth telb of a man who was 
swallowed by a fish from which he cuts himself out again. “II 6tait devenu 
bknc dans le ventre dti poisson"^), but nothing else of any interest to us 
is recorded about these characters. The latter Jonah-like legend is also 
known on Lifou, Ouvea and Marc, but the character is a woman This 
theme is, however^ $o w^idefy spread—it occurs in Australia also and has 
been attributed by GsaebS'er to his totem culture^)—^ihai its association 
with Some of the representatives of the stone^gsing immigrants iS probably 
only of a secondary nature. 

According to a Lifou story', a child is kidnapped by two birds and brought 
in a distant island where it learns of the existence of the coconut. Later, 
I he child returns to its old home bringing with h the coconut w'hich had 
hitherto been unknown ihcrep and which is henceforth planted ®)h But the 
Storys contains no other cliaracterisiic feature^ and the only detail of interest 
is the fact that the coconut is said in this story to have been introduced from 
another far distant island. 

According to a Lifou story, a son of the first man Walelimcme went 
under the earth to the chief of the low^er regions from whom he stole a 
yam; ibis he brought to the surface of the earth and from that time yams 
became known®). On Ouvea it was said that yams had been introduced to 
the island from a neighbouring island not so very long ago, but exactly 
where it came from, or by whom it was introduced is not knownThese 
stories therefore are only of interest to us in so far as they describe the 
yams as an introduced food planL 

On Lifou* the culture bringer Sine-hnime is knoivn, and is said to have 
made his appearance near K^pinec. The people of the eastern part of 
Lifou living in the Natha region are said to be hi$ descendants. Soon after 
h\$ birth he wa$ able to speak. Sine-bnime taught the people the making 
of fish traps. Finally he sank into tbe earth and disappeared. The Natha 
people asserted that later he came to Thoktn as an adult man* where he 
became the ancestor of a totem group* but other people said that he 
disappeared for good s). The capacity to speak soon after bis birth, and 
the final departure, are features which this culture hero has in common 
with the culture bringers of the stone-using immigrants- ft is therefore im- 
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portant that his name contains the word whkh^ m ihe Pol^^ntsiim 

languages, means white, light, or shining. We have already come across this 
word ill the name ol the stone-uEirig immigrant SkA-Kw'ao of Malaita. and 
k appears moreover in many Polynesian names. But here again we do not 
know whether this mylh forms part of the mythology of the stone-nsing 
immigrants who came to this region from P^ew Guinea, or whether it is due 
to secondary Polynesian influences. The fact that, as far as I know* this 
hero is not known in New Caledonia itself, supports this latter view. 

A Lifou myth of the daughter of the sun who married a man of the 
earth i) does not contaiii anything else of interest to us- 

An ogre stoiy^ kfiDwn on Lifou shows some resemblances with the many 
other ogre stories which we have seen to be associated with the stone* 
using immigraniSr The story relates that the ogre Gainyo had killed and 
devored all the inhabitants with the eisception of one woman and her little 
soHh These two survivor^ succeeded in preserving their lives by taking up 
their abode on the top of a high rock. One daVp when the boy was alone, 
the giant came and asked for something to eat. The Ikjv ordered him to 
open his mouth wdde and w^htn he did so the boy dropped into it a number 
of red-hot stones, causing instant death. -)* The flight of the remaining 
inhabitants, including the father nr the brothers, as in the other analogous 
stories i$ not menlioned in the present myth, nor does the myth make 
mention of the miraculous birth of the son. 

In another version two brothers flee from the ogre Cainyo to a high tree. 
They invite the ogre to climb the free and to take up his position on the 
branch on which they are sitting, but no sooner did he place his foot on it, 
than he fell dowTi to the earth, whereupon the boys killed htm®). 

The following myth of Lifou belongs likewise to this set of ogre stories. 
There w^ere three orphan children, a little girl, her little brother, and their 
litlle baby brother* The girl went on a shell-fishing expedition, but lost her 
way and came Into a region inhabited by demons, "telopi*'. The demons 
caught her and kept her for their omnibalistlc feasts. The liulc boy left 
at home to guard the baby w’hilst he slcpt^ saw' iu a vision his dead mother 
iustructing him to visit a certain pool of water and embrace w'hatever he 
saw standing up in the middle of the w'ater. In the moming the lad started 
off and found a tall sapling standing tipnghl in the centre of the pool. He 
threw hb arms around it, when he immediately found himself growing laller 
and stronger^ until in a short time he attained the stature of a man. The 
baby boy did the same and he too became a ful-growm mart in this manner. 
They then started in quest of their sister, taking with them nothing except 
one ripe coconut. They found thgir sister^ but w^ere shut in a large hut by 
the demons. Then the tw'o brothers secretly planted the coconut they had 
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brought from home, and by £uigiii£ a song they caused ii to grow higher 
and hjghrrj until il pushed its way through the roof of the housCp and 
as it Still continued to grow^ it bent itsdf far over the $ea in the direction of 
Lifpu. The three prisoners^ then began to climh its trunk, and reaching the 
bended part ran for iheir lives with a whole troop of demons in hot pursuit^ 
until the beach of their native island could be clearly seen. Reaching this, 
the three of them sprang together from the tree^ Avhen the trunk sprang to an 
upright positionj at the same time hurling the demons into the deep sea, 
where they all perished *■)* 1° thes^ two $torics, as in the many analogous 
ogre stories, it is again brothers, or a group of children, w^ho fall into the 
hands of the ogre: in the second version the theme of the miractdously quick 
growing of the hero-child recurs and m both versions the victims flee 
from the ogre or the demons to a tree^ which, according to the second version, 
lengthened as do the other analogous trees on which many of the stone- 
using heroes took refuge. In the second version the method of killing h by 
catapulting the demons into the sky as in the stor)' of Qat who catapulted 
the ogre Qasavara into the ak)' after having himself descended from the 
bending tree. The bending tree has also been encountered in connection with 
other heroes of the stone-using immigrants. The killing, in the first vei> 
sioo, by causing the ogre to fall from the tree, corresponds to the incidents 
reLited in the analogous myths of Tanna^ Futuna and Aniwa; there Matik- 
tiki and the other analogous heroes let the ogre climb the tree on a rope^ 
and by cutting the ro[JC the ogre falls to the ground and is killed. It has 
already been mentioned that this method of killing occurs in the simibr ogre 
story of Samoa 2 ); it is ihcreford significant that this Story ia current 
precisely in the Southern New Hebrides, where Pol>mcsiaii influence ts un¬ 
mistakable, to which influence also the characters Matiktihi, Maujtikitiki, etc. 
arc due. In my view it is most probable that this theme, characteristic in the 
Nciv Hebrides and in the rest of Melanesia of the stone-using immigranlSp 
w^as brought by these immigrants to Polynesia from the Hebrides, and 
with some Polynesian modifications it must have returned from there to 
the Southern Neiv Hebrides. Since it is improbable that this theme w^as 
brought to Lifou from the Southern New Hebrides, it is doubtless also In 
Lifou due to the returning Polynesians who have influenced the Loyalty 
Islands as well as the Southern New Hebrides. On the other handp k could 
hardly be supposed that this theme w^as biought by the stone-using im¬ 
migrants who arrived in the north of New Caledonia, since it is not 
recorded in New^ Caledonia as far as T know. If. houvever, the uniformity c^f 
the myths of the stone-using immigrants in the whole of Melanesia is home 
In mind, it js not improbable that this theme likewise formed part of the 
original set of myths of the megalithic immigrants from New Guinea. Fur- 
Ihcr investigaiian will perhaps throw' light upon the question whether this 
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theme and other typical myXh^ have been lost or were objacured in New 
Caleckinla, or whether their apparent non-exL^ence in New Caledonia is 
due to the mcompleteness of our present knowledge. 


FIJI ISLANDS 

Racially, the inhabitants of Vid Levn ate for the most part Mebincsian. 
and the Melanesian ty^ie is particularly marked among the hill tribes of 
the Interior of the island- Here the skin is very dark and the hair woolly. 
On the east coast of Vlti Levu and the islands off the east coast, the 
skin is lighter, the hair longer^ vravy^ and sometinies even straight. This 
has generally been attributed to Tongan influence^ but this opinion is right 
tc a certain degree only i). On Vanua Levu^ the Melanesian clement is pre¬ 
dominant also, but a greater number of light-skinned people wm obsen^-ed, 
especially on the north coast of the island, in the ^fathuata region 2 )* On 
Kandavii Island, south of Viti Levn, besides the Melanesian elenuint, there 
are also people with light sldn which most authors declare to be due to 
Polynesian admixture and there is m fact a tradition relating the arrival 
of Tongan men in Kandavii Island ■•)+ The majority of writers speak of 
in generalp without indicating exact localities, and state that 
racially the people arc a mixture of Melanesian and Polynesian dements. 
In opposing this generalization it must first be pointed out that on Viti 
Levu, as well as on Vanua Levu, the Melanesian dement predominates, and 
even in the Lau Islands where Tongan influence is obvious, the Melanesian 
element has by no means vanished- Thus Thompson records that the 
Southern Lauans "are a brown-skinnod people. In general they are lighter 
than the Fijians and darker than the Tongnns^ hut they van^ in skin colour 
from dark brown which is almost black to light cafe-au-lail. Light skins* 
like ihosc of the Tongans... are greatly admired+n. There are individuals 
amongst them who closely resemble the mo on tain people of the interior of 
Viti Levu where the most negroid types of Fijians are found, and others 
who look pure Tongan. The Fijian types are found,,^ especially on Fulanga, 
and the Tongan types in Tongan centers like Lakcmba"". Although many 
Lauans have ivavy hair, black, frizzy hatr is nevertheless the rule*). The 
cephalic index tallies vrith these facts. Schmeltz and Krause, for instance^ 
give the follow^ing values: Viti Levut 67, 6; Moturiki (near Ovalau) 68,8^ 
Ovalau 6Q,t , Mango (Northern Lau) 73.2j Oneata (Southern Lau) 
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But Howell^ who studied siudents of the Mission school at Davuileva 
on the Rewa River who came mainly from the interior of Viii Levu, found 
Si-54 for the cephalic index ; also in stature^ face width and cephaJo-facial 
index the people stand among the Polynesians. Their skin was light although 
not approaching the Polyncslati standard, but in some other characters they 
resemble the Melanesians^). The languages of the whole of the Fiji Archi¬ 
pelago, including those of the Lau Group, are ^11 Melanesian in grammar. 
The hill-range running from north to south of Viti l^vu divides the island 
into tw'o different dialects^ the Low Fijian in the west, and the High 
Fijian in die east. Whereas the w^estem dialects are mostly Melanesian in 
vocabularj% the eastern dcalects contain a certain ntimber of Po]}'TLesian 
words and these are more numerous still in the Lan Islands 

In Viti Levia there arc trading relations between the coast and the interior 
as welt as with Yasawa Island, but particularly with Tonga and inter¬ 
jacent islands such as Koto Island, the Lau Islands, etc. Tongan inter¬ 
course with Fiji probably came about through their canoes being driven 
westward by strong easterly winds. This occasional intercourse between 
Tonga and Fiji became regular, especially in the eighteenth centuty. Thus in 
the time of Cookes visit in 1777;^ It had become the custom for Ton^n 
chiefs to voyage to Fiji, and Tongan influence has existed in Lau for at 
least two centuries. Not a few' of the Tongan visitors stayed behind, and 
thus little colonics of Tongan speaking half-ca$tcs established themselves 
in many of the windward islands; Cook met also Fijians in Tonga- Still 
stronger are the couimercial connections between the Southern Lau Islands 
and Tonga, and on many Lau Islands, as for Instance Lakemba, the Tongan 
language is spoken. Other cultural traits also spread from Tonga to Lau; 
thus the Tongan o^^al houses have superseded the Laiian rectangular houses. 
Moreover, there arc reciprocal relations betw'Cen the Lau Islands them¬ 
selves, and they trade also with ViU Levu, Matuku Island, Kandavu Island, 
etc. In modem times Tonga has gained great influence in Lau through 
the mtsskinaries; and by the war of the Tongan chief Maafu who, for the 
first Lime, armed his canoes with canncMiS, the Lau Group, the islands of 
the Koro Sea and the greater part of Vaniia Lievn came under Tongan 
power. It was also by the use of fire-arms that Mbau Island subjugated 
many neighbouring islands, a conquest which w'as brought to an end by 
the British annexation of 1874. But we are fully acquainted with these 
recent developments wiih which we are not concerned in this study. There 
are furlhcrmore relations with Rotuma and Samoa; the latter are, how¬ 
ever, of a more indirect character through the iniermediaiy of Tonga 
which trades not only with Fiji but also with Samoa 3 ). 
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It IS impossible lo investigate Fijian stone-work satisfaetorily unitl one 
has thoroughly studied the history of the Fijan Archipelago. Since in¬ 
dications regarding hl&lorica] events are contained in mythsi it is indispen¬ 
sable to anticipate the discussion on the mythological evidence before studying 
the stone-work, although this is against the scheme followed In tbis work 
The usual view of Fijian civilization is^ that the aboriginal mhabitants of 
Fiji and the Lau Group as well, were a dark coarse featured* Melanesian 
race, now represented by the hilltribes in Viti Levu and called the 'land 
people" (kai vanua) in the Lau Islands* the latter representing the most 
eastern expansion of the aboriginal mhabitants of Vid Levu. These abo¬ 
riginal Mdanesians are supposed to have been civilized by later coming 
Polynesian immigrants. Lei tis sec now who these '^Polynesians'^ really are. 

The fallowing story is recorded of Viti Levu. In a distant land to the 
far westward or north-west there were three brothers, chiefs, Lutunasomha- 
samba, Ndengcj, and Walthalanav^nua. For some reason they resolved to 
leave this land with their wives and children, and they sent a messenger to 
the head craftsman of the carpenter dan, Rokola, asking him to bmld a great 
canoe for them which they called the ^'Kaunitoni^'* In her the three chiefs 
set sail, and with them a number of Other canoes, as for instance, those 
of the chief Rokota and his family^ Erovu, Nawanggambalambalaj etc* all 
seeking a new land. They found many laudsj and at each one some of the 
people stayed to make it their adopted home; but none of the lands pleased 
Lntunasombasomba. At last the ^VKaunUoni" was left alone. Lutunasomba- 
somba, the leader of the party, had in his canoe a chest of stone b which 
w^a$ stored aw^ay ‘'his patterns of work ... and his inscribed words, and 
many other inscriptions*" i). — Tbompson thinks that in this inlormation 
which was given hy an educated native “'we delect a flavour of the 
commentators superior education/^ 2and therefore it should be accepted 
with caution, — Then a great storm came ttp from the westward and struck 
the canoe, carrying overboard all their goods, among them the stone chest 
For many days the canoe drove before the western gale, but at last they 
saw high land and beached their canoe. They built themselves huts and 
called the place Vunda {"“Our origin"'). This Is the Vunda on the north-w”est 
comer of Viti Levu. The house built at Vunda they called "Far drifted'". 
The saga goes on to relate the distress of Lutunasumbasomba at losing 
his chest of inscribed stones, and the “"mcke" song describing this incident 
runs at follows; 

“‘Lutunasombasomha w'Cpt bitterly^ 

My descendants will be in pittiable plight. 

My basket of stones Is overset. 

My vrrilings (vola) have fallen out" 

Capell and Lester have concluded from this song ihat these '“sacred 
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carvings'" "‘seem to have been patterns of work, for the leader mounts that 
with these things lost, his descendants will grow np ignorant of many lost 
arts" But in a Vunda version of this story it is said of this stone chest 
"that there were in it his family records, said to he carved in stone'' 2). 
From this it is in my view more natural to conclude that these Stones were 
caned monoliths which represented the ancestors. In these circumsiaiiceg 
it can easily be understood that their loss brings the descendants *'in 
pittiable plight"" as it is said in the "meke” song. 

The legend goes on to relate that the party remained al Vunda, but 
Lutunasomhasomba could not rest for thinking of his stones lost in the 
sea, So he sent some men in 3 canoe to seek for them. On iheir voyage the 
crew of this canoe discovered the islands Ya^awa and Malaki, hut the 
lost records they did not find. When from Malaki Island they sculled to 
the mainland^ the^' met Ndengei^ who had come there to explore the country 
and who, after hawng wandered along the coast to Ta™ and Kathilau 
had ascended Mt. Kakauvancira- After this the crew returned to Vunda. 
When Ltrtonasombasomha learned that his stones were lost for ever, he 
■ft-as 50 grieved that from then onw'ards he gradually became infinn. So 
Ndengeip who had now taken command of the party* decided to abandon 
Vunda and to remove to higher groundn He therefore ordered Kokola to 
build some new <^noes to carry them eastw'ard, for the tribe had become 
too large for the ^^Katinitoni*^ When these canoes w^ere ready the fleet 
crept along the coast to the eastward* and landed in what is now the bay 
of Kakiraki. Thence Lutunasombasomba was carried up the mountain, and 
a hut was built of which the posts, walls and thatch were all made of the 
vandra or pandanus tree, and it is from this that the mountain towk I is 
name of Naj^uvandra. Here Lutunasombasomba lived several years, and 
wheu at last he felt his end to be near, he ordered hi$ children to separate 
and settle in different i^rts of the wide lands. Under these orders Fiji 
was peopled, and the greater part of the saga is taken up with the wander¬ 
ings of th<^e children. One of the grandsons of Lutunasombasomba, the 
chief KfbuUava or Naulumutua wont wilh his people to Vanua Levu, 
namelji to Mbua* Alathtiata, and further to Hongavoka, The people of the 
Nanduri villages and Mathtiata Island mention as their founder l^ggiug- 
glwanggavranga iv'ho came from Nakauvandra, Anpiher of Lutunasomba- 
somba's grandsons, Navrangganavanm went with his people to 'rhakaun- 
drove (eastern Vanua Levu) and Taveuni Island. At his death he became 
incarnated in a shark who is still venerated by the HJians. Many of the 
tribes of souih-wesleni Viti Levn trace their ongiu back to Ndcngcj and 
Nakauv^andra via Lomolomo which is not far away from Vunda, Thus the 
tribe Itewcilonio, people of Lotno -^ihe name is suggestive-^ in Nandronga 
says that their original founder Munandra came from N'akaurandra via 
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LomoloTTio to Nanilronga. Other members of the Ndengei family rcache<) 
\anutha Isknd off iho sootb coasi of Viti Levti, and a ntimbcr of tribts 
ot Kandavti Island trace thdr origin back to Nakao^'andra. The Vusaratu 
group in Serua ai the south coast said that their founder came from the 
head of the Mba River, i c. not far from Nakauvandra> and. according to 
the tradition of the Vcivatuloa people of the Mamosi Province, thdf founder 
came from Nakauvandra via Wainimata River, Wailasc River, etc. The 
fourider of Ndeumba village in Serua also came from Nalauvandra^. but 
he wandered widely* namely^ over Ov-olau Island* Rewa River, and Ndcumba 
ttiver^ until he came to his final aetllemenL CafeLL and LEsrtta arc even of 
the opinitm that ''no Kalou-vou is found w^ho does not emaiiante from Nakau- 
vandm*' ^), Ndcngei remained at NaScauvandra. hut a quarrel broke out 
between him and the twin sons of Waithalanav^nua. one of the brothers of 
Ndmgci. In the ensuing war the two fled to Naraj-amba, the town of the 
carpenters guild. Rokola. the chief of the carpenters, gave them i^heltcr, 
but Ndcngei pursued thetm So Rokola fortified his village. But finally 
NdengeS was ^'ictorious, and Rokoia and his skilled carpenters were driven 
away. They built canoes and sailed down the Rewa River and settled down 
on the lower river. They are the ancestors of the carpenter clan of Rewa. 
Traitors found tn Nderigei^s camp during this war were exiled too, and 
went to Malaitoiubau and Navosa. The twin sons of Waithala were also 
driven away. Rokola built diem a canoe in which they sailed away. It is 
believed that one day they wiH return^ and it is significant that in the Mes¬ 
sianic movement of 1885 . the prophet declared that they had sailed away 
to the while man's country; the w'hite man ivmte the bible about themt hut 
since he was unable to pronounce their Fijian names, !ie called them 
jehova and Jesus, 

Without taking into consideration other accounts regarding a certain 
number of individual and minor migrations:, it k dearly evident from these 
traditions that the immigrants who had their starting point in Vunda. after 
having swept down the northern coast of Viti Levu and having radiated 
from RakIraki across the mountain range, wandered down the two rivers 
Rewa and Singatoka until they reached the southern and south-westeni 
coast; there they peopled Serua, Namosi^ Handronga and Rewa, Kandavii, 
and some of the other smaller rstands off Viti Le™ and Vanua Levu were 
also touched by these migrations 2 ), 

There arc moreover other places on Viti Levu where immigrants ooming 
from Over the sea arrived. Thus^ it is related that the inhabilants of south- 
w'esteni Viti Levu were once on a fishing expedition on the little Island 
Kamha, when they diseovercd on the coast a "red-skinned youth, vety 
beautiful to behold”, frying to hide from than. They received him in a 
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friendly maiuicr, fed him, look him home and gave him one of their girls 
for his wife. He was said to have spoken gutliirally or hoarsely, as ihe 
Pijians say the Tongans do. The FijJan word for hoarseness is ndmng- 
androng-a. They learned to speak as he did. and called themselves the people 
of Nandronga. "By the year 1895" says Beewster lo whom this record 
is due- ’T had collected the genealogies nf most of the leading hill tribes 
of^ Viti Levu. In almost every one of them, the then occupant of the 
chieftaincj' was the ninth in descent from the first known ancestor, who 
in every case was a light-coloured stranger... The greater number of the 
heroes who became the kalou vu or originating spirits of the Singatoka 
River dans, landed at Tuvn in the Nandronga Province... The new arrivals 
made their way thence to .Mavua on the Singatoka River, and then spread 
themselves out in various directions... One of these adventurers, the demi¬ 
god who founded the Mataku tribe, erected a row of thirteen stones, 
each of which he called after a moon, thus providing a record for a lunar 
year. The place where he lined them out he called the Tuithakc or the 
uprisingotherwise the cast. Another placed a large stone in the centre 
of his village at which malefactors could take refuge... His pursuers would 
then say to him "Your life is noiv spared... In making toy calculations I 
have allowed thirty years for a generation. The holders of the chiefly office 
being the ninth in descent from the first known ancestors, allowing thirty 
years for a generation, would give 270 years of history. As I made? my in- 
viMtigations in 1895, that would lake us back to A,D. 1625. A few- of the 
tribes could account for ten generations which tvould give another thirty 
years, and make the end of the sixteenth century the dawn of hislotv' 
in Viti Levu'* 1). 

Brewster says that the immigration of Ndcugci took place at about the 
same period. This is corroborateid by the fact that it was one of the sons 
of Ndcngei, named Waugatanga, who landed at Tuva in Nandronga, passed 
through .Mavua and established himself at Beimana oti the Singatoka River 
and became the originator of the Ndavutukia tribe. His son, Ndengei’s 
grandson, was called Tui Tonga Levu, which means King of Great Tonga 
Still higher up on the Singatoka River with the Nandrau pwple, the chiefs 
were said to descend from four brothers TaJandraii, Naroko, Nandrongo, 
and Vuanisalusalu, These were men of light colour who came to the island 
from rarac other place, landing, according to the account given by Rivers s), 
in Viti Levu Bay on the north-east coast of Viti Levu. But. according to the 
record which Brewster gives of the history of the Nandrau people, Tul 
Talandrau departed from Nakauvandra and was one of the foBowers of 
Ndcngei *). He mentions nothing of 3 landing in Viti Levu Bay. However 
this may be. the name Nandrongo itself indicates that we are ainfmnted 
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with a group of thos? Hght-skmnt:<l iuifnigrants whOp after their immigration 
to Kamba Island^ foimded the Nandronga tribe. 

There is a traditiuii that the first known ancestors of the Noemalu people 
of the hill coijntr>^ of Viti Levu, were Ughl-skinned and stratght-haircd men 
who, with a considerable bantl, landed at Ngganm on the southern coast of 
Viti Levu near Senna Island. The name of the hero who led them was 
Qitatambuap which means the Sacred Head", {Brewster writes “Nggidha- 
taraboa”) and apparently he came from a place called Etnaln. He made 
his way up the Navna River, till he reached Muanavatu, a big central table¬ 
land. Thence he w^ent down to the Walniirwsit one of the head affluents of 
the Singatoka. There he settled, and called the place Eiualu after the 
country^ from which he came. He married women of the country* and his 
descendants have ever since caUed themselves the *'Noeinalii" or dw'ellers 
in Efiialu, They enthroned one of hi^ sons as their chief, calling him Roko 
Tni Vuna. (Elsewhere BaEwsTEK records iliat this title was conferred upon 
Qithatambua himselfBREWSTEft records that this immigration took place 
about ibJS l but elsewhere he states that in 1895 Ibe ninth descendant of these 
ancestors occupied the chieftaincies and they already had childrctL Since 
Brewster's calculations are made on Oie basis of thirty years for one gene¬ 
ration, this immigration must, however^ have taken place a little later than 
1600. 

The people alongside whom the Noemalu settled, is the Noikoro tribe* 
Their first knowm ancestor also wa$ light-skinned and straight-haired and> 
as BheWsteIi thinks* in all probability wras a follower of Ndengei, as he 
made his way inland from the western coast near Vunda. He said that he 
had arrived riding a shark. Here too* in 1S95 the ProiHnciaJ Scribe was 
ninth in descent from him 1}. 

The first ancestor of the Vatusila tribe was light-skirmcd too^). 

It is of the utmost importance that we are able quite clearly to follow 
the migrations of these so^iralled "'Polynesians^'' even as far as the lau 
Islands, Laura Tutino (TnoMFSOJi)p who thorougly studied the Lau 
Islandsp has adopted the general victs- regarding the history of Fiji. She 
ciepresses the opinion that in the Lau Islands an aborigiiial Melanesian 
population has been overlaid by immigrants whom she describes as follows: 
According to the genealogies in the present-day Lau, a very warlike and 
cannibalistic people settled down in the Lau Islands ten generations ago. 
These immigrantia, who were ^"Polynesian in racial type and cnlture^", came 
from Nakauvandra and worshipped Ndengei as their ancestor, as is stilt 
the case in the Lau Islands of to-day. The leader of these immigrants was 
Ndaunisai, that is, one of the sons of Lulunasombasomba, the brother of 
Ndengei The immigrants came tq Lau on big double canoes and landed 
on Kambara and the neighbouring islands WangawRp Moala, and Toloya 
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in Southern Lau, but in eouriie of time ihej spread to the wider Lau 
Group and established themselves on I^aketnha, Naiau, Mothe and other 
islands. Ihese immigTants married women of the people which Tutimc; 
calls the original "land people". According to TflrlKo’s opinion, it is quite 
possible that these intmtgranu conquered the Lau Islands without righting, 
and were, on the contrary, very welcome. The irn migrants were sea-farers 
and warriors, and the>' erected very strong fortifications consisting of stone 
walls and defence ditches the ruins of which are still visible to-day fit will 
he mnembered that the carpenter-chief Rokola who immigrated with 
Ndengei, also fortified his village). The principal weapons of the im¬ 
migrants were dub, spear, bow, arrow, and sling; social ranks, ivorship of 
the dead, and the conception of niana were highly developed; chieftainship 
was highly developed and hereditary, and it was forbidden to touch the head 
and hair of a chief. (This agrees with the fact that the light-skinned im¬ 
migrant of the south coast of Viti Levu was called Qilatambua, a name 
which signifies "Sacred Head"). The immigrants had little temples, the 
mbiire kaJou, elevated on stonc-ftanked mounds, around which fragrant 
plants were grown. After death the sotils of the chiefs go to Thimbathimha, 
the jtunping-off place of the souls on their voyage to the afteruortd. Every 
island has its own Thimbathimba, gcneiatly in the west or north-west of 
the islands, for in this direction lies Thombothombo on the west coast of 
Vanua Levu, where the soul goes. From there it goes to Ndengei in Nafcau- 
vandra, the starting point of the immigrants t). Thus we may conclude that 
the migration of these people was via Thombothombo. 

From these traditions it follow's clearly that all the immigrants of Vilt 
Levu, i.c. those of Vunda, Tuva. Scrua Island, and Viti Levu Bay. as do 
those of the islands off Viti Levu and the Lau Islands, belong to one and 
the same people; for first, all these immigrations took place at the same 
time—about 1600 or a little later—secondly, all these immigrants ivere of 
light skin or of "Polynesian" character in race, thirdly, they possess the 
same culture, and fourth: the myths describe some of these immigrants as 
being kinsmen; thus one of I he light-skinned Singatoka immigrants is a son 
of Ndengei, Ndaunisai, the leader of the Lau immigrants of Polynesian 
type, is a nephew of Ndengei, etc. facts which at the same time make it prob¬ 
able that Ndengei and his followers were light-skinned also. The common 
direction from which the immigrants came, as well as their cultural and racial 
connection, is further corroborated by the fact that, before going to their 
final place in the west, the souls of all Viti Levu and the contiguous Islands, 
of a large pan of Vanua Levu and the Lau Islands, first go to Nakauvandia, 
the dwelling place of Ndengei 2). Thus there (s a ghost path which leads 
from Tuvu on the south-west coast, where the light-skinned Nandronga 
imtnigtadts landed, along the Singatoka River to Nakauvandra, agreeing 
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vriih th< route along wbidi the light-^kiiuied iminigranis went Into the in- 
lerior of ihe tsknd i)> On this ghost path pass the spirits of the dead of 
the southern and western pan of Viti Levu on their way to Ndengei 2 ). 
Another ghost path leads from Mbau Island via the Rewa Ddta, Lower 
Rewa River, Tholo East, and the Ra Province to Ndengei in Xakauvan- 
dm 3 ). This agrees with the way along which Rokola and his carpenter clan 
descending the Rewa River went after their expulsion from Nakanmndm. 

It has already frequently been found in die course of this study that 
light-skinned immigrants were considered as recent Polynesians. It might 
be even easier to fall into such an error in the case ot the Fiji Archipelago 
because of the proximity of the Polynesian islands and the actual Polyne¬ 
sian inflocnces in some parts of the Fijian ATchipelago, Thus Brewster 
and Thomson have considered the light-skinned founders of the Nandronj^ 
tribe as Toogans who. according to their view, had been driven to this 
region by the south-east trade wind: according to Brewster, "the whole 
valley of the Singatoka River is impregnated with Tongan blood" ^) : and 
from the fact that Ndengei’s grandson, the son of the Singatoka iinmigruit 
Wangataiiga and son of Ndengei, was called "Tui Tonga Levu' i-t I he 
King of Great Tonga" he concludes that this "would seem to point to that 
country as the place from which these adventurers had come, PerhajK, 
though they may have come from Samoa". This biter view according to 
Brewster, is confimied also by the fact that in the Singatoka region a 
tribe is found called "Savaii" which is also the name of one of the Samra 
Islands. Simitariy, Brfavster considers Ndengei, Qitatambtia ^ the Noi- 
koro founders as Polynesians *). There is io fact also a village called 
“Tonga" on the Singatoka River. But although it is highly probable indeed 
that the same people who have given the names to these villages and tribes 
have also named Tonga Island and Savaii, it by no means follows that these 
people came from Ton^p or Samoa j on the contrary, there is nothing to 
preclude the assumption that the Irtaul of their migration was in exactly the 
opposite direction, i.e. from Fiji to Tonga. Slmibrly, the stone-using 
immigrants of the Admiralty Islands were said to have gone to their 
mythical island Jap. It might have been concluded in that case also that they 
went fo Yap in Micronesia, but it has, on the eontrary, been seen that they 
came from or fin Yap in Micronesia. Thomson, who himself recorded that 
the carpenter clan at Rewa descends from the carpenter clan which, 
together with Roloola, was banished from Nakauvandra by Ndengei, Md 
which decended the Rewa River®) says elsewhere^) that the canoe build¬ 
ers of Rewa descended from Tongan immigrants. This show's that he 
apparently cof\siders Rokola as a Tongan, and other authors have likewise 
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spoktn of the Rewa people as being "Tonga-Fiji*' people i). This however, 
is just as great an error as the other similar cases mentioned. In fact, among 
the crafts which the Fijians were teaching the Tongans, Marine^i has also 
mentioned boat building *). In spite of the fact that \dengei and his 
followers Landed on the north-westem shores of Vhi Levu, Brewstem is 
of the opinion that they came from Polynesia, and that the south east trade 
swept them into Viti Levu through the eastern islands *}, The very fact 
that, apart from more recent Totigan invasions in the eastern islands no 
other tmmigrations coming from the cast arc known, either in eastern 
Vitt Lei-u or in islands off its coast, is against Such a view. It has, on the 
contiaiy, been seen that eastern Viti Levu, Vatiua Levu and many of the 
smaller islands, including those of Lati, were Invaded by people coming 
from Xakauvandra, i.e. in a west-easterly migration. 

The View that an Immigration came from the east is furthermore con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that the country of the dead belonging to those im¬ 
migrants with whom we are here roneemed lies in the west, rvhere they go 
after having passed through Nakauvandra, and that accordingly all the 
"jumping-off places" of the souli face west or north-west,+), ft is well 
known that the final aftcrtiorld of the Fijians is Bulntu or Burotu far in 
the north-west beyond the sea Buro-lu or R«lo-tu. as the Samoans and 
** Buro, Boriro, or Banro with the suffix tUi signifying 
high rank as Thomson has pointed out, or "sacred" according to QuATtiE- 
FAGE.S and Hai.e »). Gvrpy t) impresses the opinion that this Bouro must 
have been Bauro, i.c. ban Christoval, an opinion which has been accepted 
also by Woodford b>. Since there is also a Bouro in the Malay Archipel¬ 
ago, Thomson O) thinks "it is quite possible that San Christoval was 
named Bouro by emigrants from the Malay Island after their old home, 
and that San Christoval was a halting place of the race on their jourtiiw 
eastw*:trd , On the other hand, I should like to draw attention to the 
resemblance of the names Bulotu or Burotu with the "Bugotu" of Isabel 
which, wc have learned, was a halting place of the stone-using immigrants 
of the Ea.stetn Solomon Islands. From the fact that the spirits of the dead 
go first to Ndengei on Nakauvandra before going to Burolu in the far 
north-west, it is dearly evident that this afterworld belongs to those im¬ 
migrants who came f^ the far north-west and then went to Nakativ^dra, 
one of whose most iliustrinus inhabitants is Ndengei. Xow, if we draw 
a line from Vunda, the landing place of these immigrants, to the north-west 
we actually come to San Christoval and Bugotu, It will be seen that the 
Fijian stone-work and mythology show many resemhlanccs with those of 
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ihe Solomon Islands, and we shall prove—as is already dear from ihe data 
quoted so far—that Ndengei and the other analogous immigrants coming 
from the far north-west arc obviously none other than our stone^using 
immigrants. From this I actually infer that Bugotu and San Christoval 
were halting places of the stone-using immigrants on their migration to 
Fiji. If Bulotu actually means "high rank" this would give additional 

strength to the view that this place was in fact a halting place of the 

^tone-using immigiants, since we have seen these latter to be the holders 
of high rank or of chiefly status in Melanesia. Moreover. Polynesian 
evidence also furnishes a proof that Bulolu was the home or a halti^ 
place of the stotie-using immigrants. It has already been mentioned that the 
Folynijs-ian hero correapcunds to the Qal-Ambat herotra; this is rvident 
from the fact that he too fished up islands, that he left bis footprints be¬ 
hind, that by treading npon the hills he created the plains, that he created 
food plants and fruit trees, that one of his brothers is called Tanga-loa.Aat 

another of his brothers called Hiku-leo had a long tail, etc. etc. Now, 

according to the Tongan version, the home where Maui dwelt with his 
sons and brothers, was Bulotu. and it was from there that one of Maui's 
sons sailed to Tonga, one of the islands fished up by Maui, and from where 
JIaui also finally came to Tonga >)■ Whether on their migration the stone- 
using immigrants, after having left the Solomon Islands, passed through 
Santa Cruz, cannot he definitely shown, although it is probable. No direct 
relation is known between Fiji and Santa Crui; it has, however, already 
been mentioned that Santa Crur has trading relations with San Christoval, 
and that Santa Crtiz canoes were driven to Ulawa and Malaita from where 
the people blown out of their course returned safely to their home in Santa 
Cruz ®), 

Thomson who, a.s well as Brewster, considered these light-skinned im¬ 
migrants as Polynesians driven to this region from the east, does not 
in fact deny that the western aftenvorld points to an original home in the 
west. He is, however, of the opinion that this conception is due to the immi¬ 
gration of Melanesians arriving at the north-west coast of Viti Levu, and, 
contrary to Brewster, he considers Ndengei as a pure Melanesian*). But 
the following facts are against such an opinion s Ndengei immigrated with 
Lutunasombasontha said to be his brother and who is clearly a stone-usmg 
immigrant; Ndengci is definitely related to the light-skinned Singatoka jm- 
migrants, and it is Ndaunisai, a nephew’ of Ndengei. who liads the im¬ 
migrants to the Lau Islands, where these immigrants definitely do not 
belong to the Melanesian period. Further arguments will be discussed 
later on. 

Nobody has so definitely contradicted the erroneous opinions of Brew¬ 
ster, Thomson and other writers as Hocart w’ho has a completely different 
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conctpUon of Fijian hislory. H. J. Rosk i ), not voiirdy without justice, 
has qualified the works of Hocaht as "provoealive" anti this is likewise 
true of Hocaut’s opiaion which wc quote. It might, however, be said in 
advance that whereas nothing, in my view, could be said against Hocabt's 
opinion, there arc quite a number of additional arguments in support nf it. 
Hocaht*) says: “The usual view of Fijian civilization is that of a rude 
or “primitive" aboriginal race overlaid by one or more races of higher 
culture. An indigenous negroid race, now represented by the hill tribes, is 
supposed to have been civilized by later cnmlng Polynesians. Fornandcr is a 
notable exception, and he has not generally been taken seriously enough. 
1 confess I have found no decisive evidence that the succession of races 
vras that usually held, and not exactly the reverse. If anyone should come 
along and say: "The civilized folk came first: then the rude ncgroldes came 
and overwhelmed them", who shall gainsay him? Such things have happened 
not infrequently, and there arc no general principles ulrch can decide 
one way or the other; particulars alone can decide”Jn fact , even tliosc 
authors who believe in the chronological priority of the Melanesians 
emphasize that history starts from the arrival of Ndcngd and the other 
light-skinned immigrants, there being no records prior to their appearance, 
so that wc do not know how early the Melanesians settled here^). Ca?ej.l 
and Lester, who likewise believe that there were earlier inhabitants before 
the immigration of the Ndengci people, although the traditions say nothing 
of them, base this view on the consideration that it is a priori unlikely that 
Fiji remain^ unoccupied until the end of the sixteenth century. And they 
think that cither this date is wrong or that there were earlier immigratrons 
or that both may be true ®), It is, however, obvious that such a question can 
only be answered on the basis of factual or mythological data, and not on 
the basis of a priori considerations. In these circumstances, the information 
that the light-skinned Nandronga tnimigrants were received by other people 
already inhabiting the place, and that Qitatambua as well as the Ndenget 
immigrants of Lau married the ivomen of the "land people”, must be 
regarded with some scepticism; for all this infonnaLion is furnished by 
authors convinced of the chronological priority of the Melanesians, whereas 
in reality none of the said authors was able to pve any positive data 
regarding these ‘'aborigines". 

With regard to the trend of the migrations in the Fijian .Archipelago 
Hocart says: “It is clear that migrations have taken place from the eastern 


Ij 741 J96 2> 364 42-49. 3) Tills is actually the opintoa expressed by Foa- 
MAKiin ZCT 1417, quoted also by BaEwstRlt » 85, Thomsok 866 11-13 who thinks 
lhai the who came from the uortb-wesl. kft the Asiatic ArcInpelaRo 

btween A,D. taking Fiji on their way, and sojourned there for some 

three cMturies nnld they were turned out by the Melanesjans. 4) BazwsTrit 81 
«3. 94 m, Thomkox 864 », Ha S> Ca«U. and Uste, 125 327. 
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Inlands of Fiji towards Tonga and Samoa. The Samoan legends show thal 
these inigraljons were very importanL.. The greater part of Fiji is ruled by 
divine chiefs bearing the title Ttii. The same title exists in Tonga, Samoa, 
Rotuma, and Tokdau, Toogan noblemen with the title Tui are known to be 
of Fijian origin, Samoan gods and chiefs bearing the title Ttti camii to 
Samoa from Fiji'\ 

With regard to the cause of these migrations, Hocaht believes that it 
was pressure from the west. And he goes on to say: ^*In the easteminost parts 
a few tribes traced their origin back to J^a Vili Levu. As we go w*est in 
Na Viti Levti wc gel a nnanimity of tribes that place their original home 
in the hills. If we go to that home, we find it occtipied by another tribe 
which has kft its own home higher up In the hands of yet another tribe 
from higher up, and so on till we are referred back to the now deserted 
hills of the north ci^ast^ These movements began eight or nine generations 
ago. We may conclude that the bearers of the lost titles of Tui retired to 
Tonga and Samoa before the tide of an invasion which, starting from the 
hills of the main Island, spread to the easternmost bounds of the Fijian 
group". 

Regarding the question as to who these refugees are, Hocart goes on 
to say! "At the foot of the great dividing range the people are shortp dark, 
for?:y-haircd, which a deep dent at the base of the nose. As we move eastward 
they l>ecome, as a rule, la1tcr> lighter in colour* the dent of the nose is 
less marked: wavy, even straight hair appears in the ^SL The less negroid 
appearance of the Easterners is usuallv ascribed to the Tongan invasion 
which began nearly a century and a half ago, but that will account at most 
for the physique of the Lauans* but not for the test of the coastal Fijians. 
Since the migrations took place from w^csl to east, from a region of more 
to OTIC of less negroid types, wt miisl conclude that previously the eastern 
Fijans were ev^en more like their Polynesian neighbours than they are 
now. Thai IS simple arithmetic; subtract the hill type from the Eastern 
type; the remainder must be something like the Samoan or Tongan.—Ono 
is the southernmost Island of Fiji, I wtis told that it was once, not so very 
long ago, Inhabited by ''^red men", or, as we should say, "copper coloured 
men". Some called them Toagans^ but that is an inference of theirs. This 
island first became Fijianized when the people of Wadhiwadhi^ a Laketit- 
ban village, settled there tn historical limes"*. 

With regard to the langxiage Hocart says: "The daughter of the Tui 
Lakemba, who reigned in the days when theXyev^ukafis came to Lakemba, was 
named Sina-le-Langi, The name is not Fijian, bul pure Polynesian ^ Sin a 
is Jhe constant name of chiefs^ daughters throughout Polynesia, and means 
"'w^hile": te is the Polynesian article; langi means sky* and is a Polynesian 
royal title. Tui Eakemba therefore spoke Polynesian, but that Polynesian 
was not Tongan, since the Tongan article is "c, not te; nor w^as it Samoan, 
since the Samoan article Is le* This conclusion is borne out by some Poly- 
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ncsian words which occur in the Lsuan diaJcot, and which are not Ton- 

Regarding the Fijian crafts and customs, Hoca^t says the Followings 
arts and crafts this people sloocl nmeh higher than Samoans or Tongans r 
indeed the Samoans declare that they learned ihrir mat-making and bark- 
cloth from Fiji Certai;nly^ as far as niat-inaking goes, they did not 
learn from the modem Fijian, w^ho turns out excellent mats but cannot 
produce anjlhing like the fine ones which Samoans and Rotumans excel 
in.*+ In bark-cloth the eastern ^ijtans still maintain their superiority^'. In this 
connection it is an Important fact that, according to Fijian tradition, tattooing 
was said to have been instituted by Ndengei^ and the first woman to be 
tat toed was Andi fLady) Vilaiwasa, the daughter of Ndcngei^)^ Now^ 
PoljTieslan traditions say that tattooing was know^ in Fiji before it was 
adopted in Samoa and Tonga, Two goddesses, Taema and Tilaifainga, swam 
from Fiji to Samoa and on reaching the latter group sang: "Tattoa the 
men but not the w^omen'^^). And it ha,s already been mentioned that boat 
budding was one of the crafts w^hich the Fijians were teaching the TemganS- 

HocAtrr continues: "^Polvmesian scholars have long ago pointed out that 
the name of Tahiti h the same as Na Viti; for ta is the Tahitian article, 
as na is the Fijian, and v appears in Tahitian as h^ Hawaiian legends are 
full of a land called Kahiki, which is not TahitL The name of Tawhiti is 
kriown to the Maori, and the Hili ivcre ^ people who dwelt in Chatham 
Island before the Moriori dispossessed them. We have therefore to recognize 
the existence of a Vtti people who have found their way to many of the 
Pacific Islands" fi). 

But even Hocawt gave no definite answer to the question as to who these 
immigrants, importing a higher cniture, really were. From what we have 
seen in the course of this study, it is obvious that these immigrants are the 
5[one-using people, and this for the following reasons; They are a sea¬ 
faring people with light-coloured skin who came from the north-west, tnost 
probably from Isabel and San Christoval, from a region svhete the 
existence of the stone-using immigrants is dearly manifest; the mvihs 
themselves describe them clearly as stone-using people: thus Luiunasom- 
basomba had a chest of slone containing carved stones which are veiy Itkfly 
to have been carved mofiDliths representing the ancestors; one of the light- 
skinned innnigrartts of the Singatoka River erected a row of thirteen stones, 
which, in Brewsteh's opiniour provided a record for a lunar year, an 


11 Hewii and Veraia had Pile c-nnimpii anceslpr-god, Kp-Tnai-nandiindu-ki-langi, 
or Ko-Tavealaiifp, Keclining-on-the-sky, Tuomsoh H6, whkti obviously ppints 
to conn eel Ians wills the iky. Ent otherwise I am unaware of any records regArding; 
ihii god or of any similar conccpiioiu. 2} See Tuawta WZ 123. 3} BeEws-rea 
SI S2f. Tuomsom W 218. 4) Tun™i m m ; regarding another, and jMrrhaps 
more recent, version of (he adoption of taltooittg by the Ton pans from Fiji sec 
ItecwsTEg n R3, Tmowjbon K4 1?. $} Sec also Dkant. l«j I Noic 3. 
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trxplaiLsUQn vvhich. however needs corifiriTiation; another of these m- 
migrants placed a large stone in the centre of his village* at which, as we 
have people could take refuge; Rokota, the carpenter chief and 

follower of Ndengi, fortified his village; sirnilarly the foftification& of the 
Lau Islands consisiing of stone walls and ditches can be attributed to the 
immigranu w^bo came to this archipelago under the leadership of Ndaunisaii 
the ncpheiv of Ndengd, and the mhure kalou temples belonging to these 
immigrants were erecletj on luounds faced wdth stones. We shall fcverl later 
tn some of these types of stone-work. 

The heads of these chiefly immigrants arc sacred, a concqition which 
is reminiscent of the light-skinned stonc-using immigrant ** Red-Head” of 
Malaita who wore a covering on his head and never allow^cd his hair to be 
seen. Tt might further be mentioned that the name of the eastern Islands of 
the Fiji Archipetago, viz. (tharacteristically there is abo a village 

"Lau" on the Wainimbuka River in the vicinity of Nakauvandra) agrees 
with the name "Lan^' of the artificial islancb of MaLaita^ this is certainly 
not accidental, tn as much as the erection of artificial islands seems to have 
been known Jn the Fiji Archipelago also. Here again, these chiefly immi¬ 
grants use bow and arrow as weapons. One of them upon his death becomes 
incarnate in a shark, and another is said to have come to this countr)" on 
*1 sharkb hack, facts which are in some way reminiscent of the shark cult 
which, In the Solomon Islaods and even as far as New Ireland* w'e have 
attributed to the culture of the stone-using immigrants 0- many 

of the other anaiogoiis stone-us'mg immigrants in Melanesia they also w^ent 
Irtio the interior of the country after their arrival on the coast. 

It will be remembered that* according to the view expressed by Tijiing, 
these immigrants were cannibals. BREWStEti was told in Nandronga that 
in olden times fighting was unknown m Vib Levu and that a profound 
peace prevailed. Then strangers arrived and taught the Fijans the art of 
war unaccompanied at first by cannibalism, but the myth goes on to relate 
htiw^ by chance the practice of cannibalism w^as later discovered, whereupon 
it became a customn According to a myth of the Mba and Nasongo people, 
famine was the cause of cannibalism-}. Brewster has likeivisc identified 
the immigiating strangers who, according to the tradition, introduced 
cannibalism wiih the light-skinned immigrants wimm we have shown to be 
the ^tone-using immigrants^). Bui this is quite an arbitrary conclusion. 
Williams gives the following important in formation ^): ''Cannibalism is 
n part of the Fijian religion, and the gods are described as delighting in 
]iLiman flesh.*. .At one lime Ndengei would constantly have human bodies 
for his sacrifices... This practice w-as checked in an unlocked for manner. 
The Chief, seeing the head and legs of a man^ who had been conked... was 


1) Hcgardiiig diark cult in Fiji, see Timn-ioN 115. 3) Biewsteb M 71 , ?4l. 

3) Bsiwste* n 721 4) 9M 231. 
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SO disgusted at the spectacle, as to ordtr that, in ftiLurt^ pigs and not bodies^ 
should be offered". Here Ndcngd is in fact described as cannibalistic ^ 
but more important than thi$ is the second part of tbc mjth m which the 
abolition of caimibalisjn is atlributed precisely to Ndcngei^ and it i$ quite 
possible that the former practice of GanmbalLsm is only mentioned by the 
myth for the sate of contrast. Wt must therefore in my view conclude 
that the stone-using immigrants were not caunibalisticp and I can see no 
other possible explanation than to attribute the introduclion of tanctibalism 
to the Later coming Melanesians. The people of KakcHo, between the Rewa 
River and Mbati Island, were, according to jACKJ^OSp peculiar amongst the 
t'ijians In that ihey were not cannibals *). It has already been mentioned 
that traces of the stone-using immigrants were found in this region^ and 
this is further confirmed by the discovery of a tumulus-gr^ve at Nakello. 
It must not be overlooked, howrever, that Jackson is not a very reliable 
informanlT and furthermore that this informatiqn is quite isolated. Hut 
there still another argument in favour of our view that canibalism must 
be attributed to the Melanesian immigrants. Mariner has pointed out that 
when Cook visited Tonga Island in 1777 ''cannibalism was Scarcely thought 
of amongst them; but the Fiji people soon taught them this, as well 
the art of ward's), jJowp if it is true that the Melanesian immigrants are 
the later comers, it can only be ihey who* at such a recent date inlruduced 
cannibalism to Tonga f for if it were introduced by the stone-using irntnigrauis 
it would hive occurred much earlier. 

The myths furnish still other proofs that in Fiji we are faced wHth the 
same mcgalithit culture as in the other parts of Melanesia. 

Ndcngd, who is known in the whole of Viti Leva, a great part of Vanua 
Levu, the Lau Islands, and many other outlying islandSp is w^orshipped in 
the form of a large serpent dwelling in Nakauvandra. To him go the spirits 
immediately after dtatb. In some versions, Ndcngci has the head and neck 
rmly of a serpent, the rest of liis body being of stone. One version describes 
him as sending forth Rokomoutu®) to create the land. He scraped it up 
from the neean-bed, and where his flowing garment trailed across it, there 
were Sandy f>eachcs, and where the skirt wa.s looped up, the coast became 
rocky. He is the creator of mankind. He hatched out two eggs, from which 
came forih the first boy and the first girl. When they^ became hungry 
Xdengei caused bananas, yani5, and taro to grow. He also taught them to 
produce fire. The tw’o married and their descendants peopled the land^ 
Another version describes Nderigci as giving life to the inferior animals^)- 


t^ 327 2) Quoted by Bmwstbi M 721 , and by Jm Thubn 873 2SI. 

J) T1u 9 ii his son attotrdini; id Thomson 134, the s^n of Ills brother Lutu- 
nuomhaiidrriba accarding to CafCll and l.eSTEJi US and the son of his tisler, 
according to Welixau^ 2i9. 4) Erskiiiz Z3t 473, Thomson 8&8 133 f, WilUaus 
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One of the principle nr^umcnls which Fornandfr has advanctjd lo 
support his opinion of a Ton^cr sojourn of the rol>Tiesians in Fijin. is the 
serpent worship in the serpent form of Ndcn^^d^ which, according to him, 
proves that Ndengci w^as a Polynesian This opinion has been con¬ 
tradicted by several authors; thus Thomson says that the serpent nature 
of Xdeiigei a modem ginssp and even if it had been ancictil, it would 
have proved no conneclTon with the Polynesians, since snake-supenstitions 
are common throughout Melanesia" -)* This is Itkewbe the opinion of 
Brevvsteji S). Thomson is Therefore of the opinion that ''Ndengei was a 
purely Melanesian deity", ^*which undoubtedly belong^ to the aborigiiies, 
and WES adopted by the conquerers", and that accordingly the whole of For- 
NANDER^s argument of an early scttlejnent of the PohmesLans in Fiji comes 
to nothing ^). Capell and Lester are also of the opinion that Ndcngei 
is pre-Nakauv.indra and that the present-day storv' is a combination of two 
traditions. It has already been mentioned that HocaRT accepted FoRNANy]£iR *5 
opinion that the Melanesians were the later immigrants^ and wc shall give 
a further argument in favour of this view' Later on. For these very' reasons 
the presumed association of Ntlengei with the '^aborigines" must be accepted 
wiih caution. It is of course possible that the Ndengd myth is an amalga¬ 
mation of iw'o different myths^ hut these do not belong to tw'o different 
periods or ethnic groups, but Are both characteristic of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants. That Ndengci^ the immigrant of Vunda, is a representative of the 
stone-using people has already been showm. The conception of the culture¬ 
bringing snake has also been found in this study to be extremely character¬ 
istic of the stone-using immigrants and in this respect Fohnander had a 
much clearer insight than any of the other w'rilers. As in the numerous 
anaJogoiis cases, 50 here again the cullure-bringer snake dwells on a high 
mountain and here, too, it is associated with the spirits of the dead. It is 
moreover highly significant that this Ndeugei-ssiake is partly of stone, 
that it Is the creator of mankind and partlcubriy the introducer of food 
plants as were almost all the other heroes of the stone-asing immigrants; 
and it is remarkabte that the incestous union of brother and sister appears 
again in this sloiy. Finally, the creation of the land by scraping it up from 
the ocean-bed is the lypkal description of the creation of an artificial island 
so extremely chanLCteristic of ihe s^c^ne-using immigrants. It b rhenefore 
not only the serpent nature of Ndengei but many o(her reasons also which 
lead to the conclusion that Ndengei b a representative of the stone-using 
immigrants- 

The idea of the crealion of artificial islands is in fact not unfamiliar in 
the mytholog)' of this area as is evident also from the following story 
recorded on Kambara Island in the Southern I..au Gmup. When !hc great 


1) FoDXANDEa ISI 44, 167 fr 2> Thduson &&6 16 h Sec tt BS. 
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forefather god of the Kambara people arrived, he looked over the whole 
island and saw^ nothing but nocks. So he w^ent to SteaJ a piece of land from 
the islands of the Lau groups but each island was guarded by its owti fore¬ 
father god. Finally he arrived at Vatoa. The forefather of this Island was 
asleep. So the god of Kambara dug up a piece of land. A spring gushed 
forth fro HI the hole. He put the land into a 1 ia$ket and took it 10 Kamhara. 
When he arrived he found the people of Kambara had baked a piece of 
land he had previously stolen and made it useless for gardening. He was 
very* angiy and placed the land from Vatoa on the side of Kambara (in¬ 
stead of m the middle as on the volcanic islands). On all Kambara tbis is 
the only garden land i). This myth does not in fact actually describe the 
creation of an island; but in the Lau Islands of Malaita also it Ims frequently 
been Seen that natural rocks in ihe sea were completed by the addition of 
humus, and on the nxkj* island which arose from the giant cbm, Ambat 
emptied good soil to make it habitable. 

The theme of the creation of islands occurs also in an Ono Island myth. 
It w'ill be remembered that red-sktnned people are found on this island- 
Hocart, noth withstanding the general opinion^ has expressly emphasized 
that these people are not Tongas, so that they cannot but be light-sidnned 
stone-tising immigrants^ traces of w^hom are so manifest in Viti Levu. The 
Qno myth runs as follows: On the face of a cliff in the island of Ono, 
there is a gigantic footprint four feet long and more than a foot wide. 
The indent of the great toe is almost perfect, and the whole appearance ts 
suspiciously like the handiwork of man. Qn the face of a cliff upon the 
opposite shore in Kandavu, there is another footprint, at&o gigantic in scale. 
These two marks were said in olden times to have been made by Tanovu, 
a clan-leader in the days of immigratioti. The legend goes that the strait 
between the islands of Ono and Kandavu was not wide enough to allow 
Tanovu to dip the great '"Kitu*' water-pot into the sea- He therefore placed 
one foot on Ono and the other on Kandavu, pushing them apart till the 
passage became three or four miles in w^idth. that he might with ease dip 
his enormous pot into the water. The central pari of Ono was tniich low*er 
than Mt. Nambukelevu of Kandavu. There dwelt on Mt. Nambukelevu a 
spirit called Tautaumolau, Tanovu, being jeatau$ of the high mountain, 
resolved to build up a mountain in the centre of his own island (the moun¬ 
tain is now named *"!^ggilai Tangane*^). So he made a furtive descent upon 
his enemy's mpimtain. Once there, he bc^an to dig out the earth from the 
crest of it, and to fill his huge basket. Taulaumolau savr him w'hilst he was 
thus engaged and made all tiaste to save his ancient home. Then Tanovu 
took his basket of earth and fled before his foe. The chase followed partly 
along the great southern reef, and partly along the spirit path of Kan¬ 
davu. And in the zigzag running much earth fell out of Tanovu's basket. 
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forming the many islands now dotting the lagoon within the reef on the 
ocean side of Kandavu, The chase continued even as far as Solo. The drop¬ 
ping of earth continued. Hence we have the island of Ndravuni^ and the 
rest of those islets to the north-east ci Qna. But Tanovu arrived at last 
at the end of the roef. At Solo he cried oott *'Tnm, you sons of Quo". And 
the battle turned once more low^ards Kandavu^ Tanovu this time being the 
pursuer^ but not before Tanovu had dropped his basket at Solo^ and so 
we have the circular reef and the rock in that place. In Kandavu, Tanovu 
was finally victorious. There are to be seen to-day the footprints of TancH 
vu*s feet and the mark of his spear, and his army are a number of rocks. 
Xcar the army there are two conical mounds. These are the ovens which were 
in the process of baldng whilst the army kept watch. The legend is that 
one had been opened. The food was properly cooked. But before the second 
W'as r^dy, the fight came swiftly and interrupted culinary operations. 
The oven in which the food w^s cooked was filled with yams, taro, and the 
rest of the edible roots and fruits of Kandavu and Qno; that is why they 
are edible at the present time. The other oven was filled wUh many kinds 
of roots and fruits which, being uncooked^ have become the poisonous roots 
and fruits in the island to this day. The "Sangga" (pot) of Tanovu is a 
rock near Leiveii, and is peculiarly like a Fijian sangga. On the ocean-side 
of Ono stands another rock; thb is Tanovu 

Although it is stated in the myth that Tanovu was "a dan-leader in the 
days of immigration"" which seems to imply that he was an immigrant him- 
self^ the myth records nothing regarding hb connection with those other 
immigrants whom we have qualified as the megalithic people* That Tanovti 
also is a stone-using immigrant, however, is evident from the fact that he 
left his footprints, that by pushing the islands Ono and Kandavu apart and 
by building up his mountain he is a physiogtaphical shaper, and from the 
further fact that he is the creator of many islands and reefs j it b due to 
him that certain food plants are edible, which may well be but a modification 
of the usual theme of the introduction of food plants by the stone-using 
immigrants; and it is highly significant that he is in possession of a pot, 
since in Ono and Kandavu Island coiled pottery^ is made 
Fijian stone-work: The best known type of stone-work in Fiji Is the 
frequently described Nanga. The Nanga^ which means “bed*^ are stone- 
enclosures, i,e. a rough parallelogram formed out of flat stones embedded 
endwise in the earth. Their dimensions differ; for example some are about 
100 feel long by 50 feet broad, others 42 feet long by feet broad, etc. 
They are lying east and west, though the orientation h not exact. The 
upright stones forming the walls arc from 18 inches to 3 feet in height. 


I) DSAfie ISA 4?-56, ^5 Regarding another myth de&mbing the anginal position 

of Ono near Oui^ea from where it was pushed by a woimin of Lakeitiba to its 
preaeat positloiip see Williams iSfi 15 Note* 
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They do not always touch. At iht rast end there are xwo pyraniida] heaps 
of stones with square sloping sides and flal lops^ 9 feet square ai the base^ 

5 feet high^ and 4 feet by 6 feet on the top- These are altars on whidi offerings 
were laid. The narrow passage between them is the tpain entrance to the 
enclosure. Two sstnlLar py tain ids placed about the middle of the enclosure 
divide it roughly inlo two equal parts, with a narrow passage connecting the 
tw'o. The western port inn is the Nanga-tatnbu-tatnbu (the Holy of Holies), 
the eastern the Middle Nanga. According to BREWgrrEit i) and VoLi.MERa) 
a small Mhure Kalon or iemple was built in the Holy of Holies : but the 
drawing of a Nanga made from the data furnished by Fisofi and Joske 
show^s this temple outside the Holy of Holies and beyond the western 
stde^). There is another entrance !n the middle of the west endp and there 
are gaps betw'een the upright slabs of the noithem and southern sides every 

6 or 8 feet to permit the p^pk to leave the enclosure informally during 

the rites. The interior of the Nangas was a smooth lawn and all around 
w*ere useful, ornamental, and fragrant shrubs and trees such as candle-nut, 
red dracaena (vasill ndamuitdamu) etc. The Xanga scone structures are 
to be found among the Noemalu, Noikoro^ Nujaloa* Vatusila, and Mbatiwai 
tribes, tvhich inhabit the headwaters of the WaiiumaJa, Singatoka and 
Navua Rivers in the interior of Viti The folio wing are villages in 

which Nanga structures have l^een found; I^avosa on the Upper Tuva 
River west of Mavtia (Mitklle Singatoka); three Nangi'i were found on the 
south coast between Serua and Lhc Singatoka River—one near Vunaniu for 
instance—,other Nangas were found in Xarokqrokoyawa the chief place of 
the Noemalu CKstrict, and in Wainamu {Noemalu tribe) which is quite 
dose to N'arokorokoyawa. The first Nanga was built at Vilongo on the 
north-w'est coast of Vili Levm^). The Nanga h thus confined to a com¬ 
paratively small area in the west and the centre of Vitt Levu, i.e. what 
Hocaet calls the area of the Low Fijian tribes. Beyond this area It is 
unknown *5). 

Joske is of the opinion that ^'thesc tribes, though in the main of Melane¬ 
sian appearance, yet in dialect and customs show dedded Polynesian traits" 
This has, however, been coittradicted by vom HOgel who says: "'My im¬ 
pressions during some wrecks stay in 1875 Natokorokoyaiva, the capital 
of the Nuvamalo District, do not coincide with this statement, as the 
inhabitants, with few exceptions, seemed to me to be ty'pical Mebnesians". 
Thohsow also says 0/ ihe,*te tribes: ''They are of Melanesian and 


l> SS %, 2) St2 342f; it u, hwever, fimbable that VoujaEK did himself 

see the Nan^, for be speaks of them as being stone cirelev. J) In the Nangas 
on the south coast the two tniuciicil pyrairids near tlie eni ranee are missing. 
4) For this see the chapter on the m> tholoi^iail evidence, Sj Fison 24», JoSKC 
4Z1 254 ff fifir I p. 255. fig. p. 257^ Tanusem m 146 Ff, BaEwsTEi IS 94 £f n 97, 
VoUJUd >1Z 342, Rivl^ 72S I 280, HoCAnr 3fiS 74. 6) 4Zl 2S6 Note’6 
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have fewer traces of Polyneslao admixture than the coast tribes" i). This 
Information agrees w'ith the data re£afilnig the racial characteristics pre* 
vioosly quoted by us and from w'hich it was evident that the Melanesian 
type generally prevails In the western part of Viti Levix 

In the Nanga a secret cult was celebrated, called MTjakl, that Is "Year"' 
or "Crop", The Nanga was the "bed” of the ancestors, that is the spot, 
where their descendants might hold communion with them. The Mbakl 
were the rites of initialing the youths, presenting the first fruits, healing 
the side, or of winning charms against wounds in battle* Beyond the west 
end of the Nanga near Vunantu two old graves were found. "It is possible 





Fig. 23. N'anga stone eitclosure, Viti Leva. (After Fisox and JdSKE). 

that chiefs were buried near the Holy of Holies of all the Nangas", says 
Thomson-), There are two varieties of the Nanga cult differing slightly 
from each other, the Vcisina and the Rukurubu sects, called after the 
names of their respective introducer. Both groups used the same Nanga, 
but were forbidden to reveal their mysteries to each other. The great 
annual festival tvas the initiation of the youths. This ceremony was held 
in the season of yam planting. When the novices were led into the Nanga. a 
man blew upon a carved staff bored in its upper end, producing a shrill 
w'histlc-like sound, and by a bamboo trumpet immersed in water a booming 
sound ivas produced. In the Nanga they had to crawl over seemingly dead 
bodies, i.c. men, who played the part of the dead ancestors, but who after 

1) Thomson I4P. 2} SU 149* 
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that suddenly stalled up and rati away. For sevefaJ days the boys were 
secluded in the Nanga under feasting and kava drinking. In a later ceremony 
abo the women came to the Nanga and prayer was said to the ancestors 
that they might be blessed, with ample families, after which Icmporaiy' 
promiscuity seems to have followed. Nanga^ which Thomsos visitedr 
“had not been used for twenty-eight years,,, and about the waib were 
strew^n a number of the curjons funnel-shaped cooking pots that were only 
used during the Nanga celebrations" According to Joske aJso "'along 
the line of stones, every here and there, earthenware bowls were placed 
which contained the different sorts of paints required by the votaries to 
annoint their bodies w'ith during the performance of the mysteriei" 

\fany ivriters have draum attention to the similarity of the Nanga cult 
with the other secret societies of Melanesia, instancing the commiinion of the 
members with the dead, the pbying of ftuteSt etc.; but on the other hand 
It cannot be overlooked that the cult differs in some respects from the other 
secret societies of Melanesia» as for instance in admitting the presence of 
women 

We shall here add the mythological record of the Introduction of the 
Nanga. Long ago two little black-skinaed old men, called Veisina and 
Rukuruku, drifted across the ocean from the west and passing through 
the Yasawa Islands, they landed al Vitongo on the north-west coast of Viti 
Levu. Veisina, w^ho landed firsts fell into a deep slumber^ and slept til! the 
coming of Rukuruku. From the spot where Veisina lay sprang turmeric^ and 
from Rukuruku’s footsteps sprang the candle-nut, and therefore the fob 
lowers of Veisina smear themselves with turmeric, and the followers of 
Rukuruku with the black ash of the candle-niit when they go to the Nanga« 
After their arrival the two old men went to the chief of Vitongo asking 
him to divide his men between them that they might trach the men the 
Mbakl The chief granted their request, and gave them a piece of land 
on which to build their Nanga. There they built it and called the place Turn- 
badevTJ. It is the descendants of the men to whom these tw^o little black- 
skinned old men taught the mysteries of the Nanga who practise it to-day. 
When they left their home and travelled eastward they carried the mysteries 
with them, “The Wainimala tribes can name six generations ^ince they 
settled in thdr present home, and therefore the introduction of the Nanga 
cannot have been less than two centuries ago. During that time it has over¬ 
spread one-lhird of the large island", says Thomson ^)h Regarding the histor>' 
of those people who have the Nanga. Thomson records that "^all these irih^ 
have spread cast and south from a place of origin in the western mGunlain 


l) Tnniisoji flW 1S6. 2} 401 25S, 267 ff. Thomson 146 £f, BtEWSTtK 

53 H VuOmei 5t2 342. J> See Kiv ^ 72S II m , Tiiomsoh ftSfi 149 ^ ]osKr m 
2% OMjmxGTus m 72 etc. 4) Thomson SM 149 f, Brewstea 93 n , Joske 42L 
2Sftf, Uaupos 711 Vt 43 f, Fi*oN 249 14, I7, Rjvdis 725 tl 231 L 
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district" 0- I* be mentiQoed in this connectiQn that the name Rukii- 

rukn occurs as a village name also east of the Nanga region, as for mstajicen 
on the Upper Rcwa Kiver, VilJ Uevn Bay on the north-east coasts the north- 
west coast of CK'olau Island and cm the west coast of Vanm Levn. 

The mjih relating the inlTOdtictiocn of the Nanga shows that we are 
COTifronted with sea-faring stone-using immigrants who came from the 
north-west as did also Ndengci and his people. They introduced certain 
plants although not for foodp and similar to the other stone-using immigrants 
of Fiji they are apparently of relalively recent dale. If the funnel-shaped 
cooking pots strewn about the walls of the Nanga were used during the 
Nanga rites onlyp may we conclude from this that there is a genetic con* 
ncction between this type of pottery and the Nanga? VVe have no proof for 
such a supposition p nor are tve told by what method these pots were made^ 
This latter point would be of particular intcrestp since both the coiling 
method and the modelling method are used in Vili Levu^). 

It is* however, in complete contradiction to everything we have observed 
up to the pre^nt that the introducers of the Nanga are said to have been 
bbek-skinned, JosKE and BitEWSTEft have in fact recorded nothing regarding 
their physical appearance, but Fi&o^t and Tkomsok state that they were 
black-skinncdp and w'e have no reason to doubt this information It is 
not easy to form any judgment regarding the Nanga as a type of slone-workp 
and its relation to the other types of stone-work in Melanesia. The Fijian 
Nanga at first glance seems to be reminiscent of the stone-enclosures of the 
Trobriand IslandSp but there are differences of ccmstruction* .size* and 
probably function, and in the Trobriand enclosures no pyramids occur* so 
that a comparison is not possible. Many authors have of course emphasized 
the resemblances of the Fijian Nanga with the Folynesian Marae. But 
HoCARTp mainly on the basis of linguistic arguments, has attempted to prove 
that the Polynesian Marac corresponds to the Fijian *'rara", i.e- the village 
green on which feasts w^ere held and offerings made, rather than to the 
Nanga ^). Of Undu villagCp Tholo Ea&t (at the point where the Waili>a 
River and the Wainimala River ]om)p BheWSTEK records that "'the 
village square had a large banyan tree in the centre surrounded by a broad 
platform of stones about three leel high like the chabutra of Indian ruial 
life"^), but this is not confirmed by any other author as far as I can see* 
nor do I know of anything similar in the rest of the Fiji Archipelago. The 
rara is generally planted with short grass and fringed with brilliantly 


I) S6S 149- See ScutJMC 841 77, 55 f. with many references. 3) The name 
Veisina reminds one of ihe Polynesian word ^'w-lille*'p but BfiKWSTOip 

discussing the name Veisiua, says lhal "'siiia'' means tlie native spear grass used 
for I he sufFport of the >'ains, for torches, etc. and lhal Vdsins b btn the idural 
of flina. Brrwsteb 9J fti 93. 1 cannol see any rehilion between these things and 
the personally of Vetsina, but I am noi t>rcikared to discuss this explanation, 
4) Hocaht m dSSff. S) *3 380, 
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Maori; 
Samoan; 
Tahidan: 


HawaLan: 
Tongan i 
Mangatan: 


plants *), Hocai^t has drawn attoition to the following meaning 
of the word inarac given by Tregar in hU C<^mp(rralive Diclionary of 
MaGri: 

An enctosed place in front of a house. 

An open space in a village. 

The sacred place formerly used for worship, where stones 
were piled np, altars erected, sacrifices offered^ prayer? made^ 
and sometimes the dead deposited. 

A calm place in the sea. 

A green. 

The sacred enclosure. 

Mangarevan: Sacrifice, first fruits. 

Paumotuan i A temple. 

And in Wallis Island and Rotuma the meaning is the same as In Samoa and 
Tonga 

Other examples can be added from such regions of Melanesia in w^hich 
either PoljTiesian influences or influetiGCS of the stone-using immigrants 
were ^een to exist; thus marae is the name given to the dancing ground 
of Tikopia^ where a number of upright stone slabs representing the seats 
of the dan deities stand near the chief's house; in Ontong Java the dancing 
ground is Iskcwdse called marae ; on Tasman Island it is called malac^) : 
on Futuna Island in the Soulhem New Hebrides, offerings are carried to 
the ^‘marac" of the Tongan god Maisiki and the dancing ground of 
Tanna Island Is called marum^) which is perhaps only another form of 
the word tnaraCp 

These data show^ that the w'ord marae in Poljmesia, as well as in the 
border area of Melanesia influenced by the Polynesians, has a wider 
meanings and denotes stonc-etidosiires as w'ell as ctaneing and ceremonial 
grottnds, Now, it has been seen that stone-work was erected, sacred plants^ 
grown, sacrifices offered, the dead» and particularly dead chiefs buried, 
and the chief s house, men, s house or temple built on mauy ceremonial 
and dancing grounds of Melanesia, of which the park-like dancing grounds 
of New Guinea arc but one particular form, it followed therefore that w^e 
were obliged to attribute many of these dancing grounds to the culture of 
the stone using immigrants. If we accept HoCAar’s conclusion that "'Clearly 
if ihe rani rqiresents the marae, the nananga cannot''^)* is it then per- 
mSsstble also to conclude that: if the rara is megalithic, the Nanga is not? 
This would certainly seem to he a paradox, and even H&cart is of the opi¬ 
nion that "the common origin of the marae and the nanan^ prohidbly lies 
a long way back in history*' s). Hocart has shown that the viLlage green and 
ibc Marae belong to the cycle of the divine kingship. But divine chiefs do 


1> Bkews™ 93 44 2> HocaSt 37i 457 f J) VAtLKimoN m 305, Hocbiit 

307. 4) HoGBtK Sf7 314. S) Giu. 177 f. 6J Biexculiy 9Z 310. 7J Ho- 

cAmt 17f 459. 9) Hocavt 3Ti 461. 
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not appear in any of the aecotinls of the Mbaki festival, and the area 
covered by the Manga is precisely that where the divine kingship is weakest. 
From this Hocaht has concluded that the Mangas were certainly not 
connected with divine kingship, "and I should be inclined to say". Hocart 
says "that the Mbaki worshippers ate precisely the people who broke 
down the institution"That there is a difference in the stjcial organiza¬ 
tion between the two principal ethnic groups of the Fiji Archipelago has 
been shown also by Tuting-Tuompsos in her analysis of the culture of the 
Lau Island. Tutinc is of the opinion that a hind of gerontMracy is character¬ 
istic of the Melanesian period, and that the divine kingship is typk^ of the 
Ndaunisat immigrants^) whom we have seen to be the stone-using tm- 
niigrants. Her opinion differs from Hocabt’s only in that she conforms to 
the usual view of a chronological prioritj' of the Melanesians. Hocart s 
opinion expressed in other words would mean that the Melanesians who, 
according to him, are the later comli^ immigrants, introduced the Nanga 
and broke down the institution of the divine kingship of the earlier arrivals, 
the light-.skinned stone-using immigrants. This opinion is actually oonfirmed 
by the information which Turing gathered in the Lau Islands. AlUiOugh 
the Manga does not exist in this archipelago "the uld land people (i.c. the 
Melanesian inhabitants of the group) say that in olden times they possessed 
a secret society called Nanga, about which the women were forbidden to 
know anything whatever”. The native informant was ignorant of the 
purpose of this society but, as TtirlSG adds “h is by no means impossible 
that this institution is actually related to the Manga, a secret society regarding 
tvhich Fison has given infonnalion" ®). If, thus, it is the Melanesians 
w'ho brought the Nanga, this explains why its introducers were black- 
skinned, and why, in the Mbaki rites, features of the geneml Melanesian 
secret societies occur. This is the only occasion, as far as I know, '•■’h^ire 
wc Icam of black-skinned stone-using immigrants in Melanesia, and it is 
significant therefore that among the various types of stone-work in Melanesia 
the Nanga is actually entirely isolated and peculiar'*). We are thus faced 
here with a problem which, because of its singularity, cannot be solved on 
the Melanesian evidence alone. Perhaps future investigations will ihroiiv 
more light upon this ijtiesrion. But, for the lime being, HeIne-GelderN s 
opinion that black-skinned Melanesians during their migrations picked 
up the habit of constructing stone enclosures—a habit foreign to their 
original culture—and that they combined this habit with the ceremonies of 
their secret societies, is still the most probable explanation. 

With regard to the arrival of the ^^clanesians in the Fiji Archipelago. 

1) Udcabt 3T» 459 f, 36S. 2) SO® 142. 14>. 3) TuOng MO 143, Tlie fact that 

tli-C worneni ailsu took part in liic Kani^ Cull of Vilt Lvcvtl is c-crtiinly nnt a scriouSi 
coutradicLion to llie prc^^nt italcuiciit, since the Latt informanTs had no longer any 
d-cfiolto knowledge of this cult- 4J Only on RoskI Island lias the s-tonc-issinjj 
iiTinugrant Mba^l also btcii described as dark-skinned, hut it has teen Men that 
this siaiefnent was nol very dc^lnite| so thai we can disrc^nl si. S) iSO 
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it has already been mentbiied ihai the Wainimala tribes who also have the 
Nanga, came to their present home six generations ago. Thomson, who 
records this in his work published in 1908, infers that “tbererore the in- 
trodnciinn of the ^fanga cannot have heen less than two centuries 3go'^ 
On the other hand, it has been found on the basis of a greater number of 
generations that the light-sldlnned stone-using immigrants came to Viti 
Levu about 1600, Lc. an earlier date than that of the arrival of the Nanga 
tntrt^ucers in the Wainimala region. This would actually support the 
opinion of Hocart and Fomander that the Melanesians came later than the 
hght'Skinned immigrants, although it must not be overlooked that we are 
unable to gather from the Wainimala tradition how long the Nanga in- 
l^uccrs remained on the coast, and how long the)' took to penetrate from 
the coast to the Wainimala region in the interior. 

The Fijian houses are built upon an artificial mound of earth, or of 
coral stones, or the earth mounds are faensd with stones or stone slabs. 
Whereas the ordinary houses have mounds of about 6 inches or i foot high! 
the fotindation^ of the chief's houses are higher^ reaching from 3 to lO 
feet: those of the Mburc arc die highest of all, sometimes being terraced 
and forming double superimposed platforms, from ro to 20 feet in height 
altogether. The foundations arc rectangular, but <m Vanua Levu a square, 
and a few round foundations were found. It is not easy to indicate the 
exact distribution of these house mounds in the Fiji Archipelago, since the 
earlier writers ^rlicularly speak frequently of "Fiji'' without indicating 
the precise locality. From the literature consulted I know of the following 
regions where hau^c foundations were found: western Viti Levu, the 
mouth of the Mba River (north-west coast), Rakiraki (north coast), Na- 
songo tribe (an inland tribe in the north), Rewa River, Mbau Island. 
Levulra, Ovolau, several villages on Vanua Levu as, for instaace, Ngalena! 
Namoka (preket! inbe), Nambuna, Seanganga, Nateva Savana, on Taveuni 
Island and fmaUy in the Uu Islands Ukemba, Kambara, etc etc. >) 

It has been seen that the Mbure Kalou elevated on stone flanked mounds 
m the Uu Archipelago were attributed by Turing 10 the Ndenget stone¬ 
using immigrants. If the house mounds as indicated bv us corresiwnd ap¬ 
proximately to their actual distribution, it would be'evident that house 
mounds cover an area quite different from that occupied by the Nanga. 
and that at no point do they intrude into the area of the Nanga, The Rtbure 
already mentioned, width JosKe, in his drawing *) of a rwonslructed Nanga, 


^ Sbcnchlev S2 137, Mahtih S35 336 . 
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pictures outside the Nanga. is in fact shown as siandttig upon a moundi 
but I know of oo other source of tnfornxation mentioning these house 
mounds in the Manga area or in any direci connection with the Manga 
itself. On the other hand, the botise mounds are frequent in those districLs 
which we have seen to be the principal dweeding places or temporary stations 
of the Ughi-skinned stone^using immigrants^ and from this we must ton- 
c(ude that house mounds in Fiji belong to the mcgalithic culture as they 
do in the rest of Melanesia^ 

At many places in the Fiji Archipelago, fortified villages were found. 
These villages are surrounded by stone walls in front of which deep* wide 
ditches were dug and sometimes partly filled with water. The larth dug 
out was thrown up to form embankments between the wbU and the ditches. 
These earth embankments^ varying in height between about 3 3 ^d is feet, 
in some cases were faced with stones. In some cases there were double 
or triple moats with earth-work between followed by a stone w^ah; in other 
cases there were only earth embankments and moats without the stooe 
walls, and there is great v'ariety in these fortifications. The houses were 
built within these fortifications. 

Here again^ it is difficult to give esihet indications of the distribution 
of these fortifications, since earlier writers record them from “Fiji'* in gene¬ 
ral without precise indication as to the localities. From the literature con- 
sidied I know of fortifications Ln the following districts: Thomson sayis 
that almost every important hill top in Western Vili Levu possesses these 
fortifications, but he does liot mention localities j fortificatkms are further¬ 
more found on Vatulele Island (off the southern coast of Viti Levu), and 
Mataki Island (off the northern toast of Vlti Levu). Of Mamboutautau 
village on the Upper Singatoka River^ GsAEFFEt) records that it w'as 
“verschaiuEt'\ but he gives no details regarding the character of these forti¬ 
fications. Fortifications were furthermore found in many villages of the 
Rewa River, in Lase-Lase village (Mavua River Di strict) * many villages 
of Ovolau Islanch and on Vanua Le\^ they occur in Malhuata, Koro 
Navuta Mountain, Nadari, Dreketi River, Mateva Maiua, Nateva Savana; 
they were furthermore found on many Lau Islands as Lakembar Kambara, 
Wangava, Mother and Fulanga^)* 

h has already been mentioned that Rokola^ vvha Immigrated together 
with Mdengei, was the constructor of fortifications, and in the Lau Archipel¬ 
ago, TirrtNG has likewise attributed these fortifications to the culture of the 
Mdengei stone-using immigiants. Mow, although the data we have compiled 
cannot perhaps claim to be complete ft is evident that the distribution of 
these fortifications h very similar to that of the house moimds, that b to 


1) 302 2} SS3 JCR?, 326 f, GRALm 302 671, Ml 32, Eiski-ve m 
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say. It corresponds dosdy to the routes followed bv the stone-using immi¬ 
grants on their migrations. At the same time, the area covered by these 
fortifications does not coincide with that of the ^ra^ga. The wider studi' 
ol the Fiji Archipelago thus furnishes a result similar to that obtained by 
Tuting for the Lau Islands, vii. that these fortifications belong to the cul¬ 
ture of the stone-ustng immigraiiis. It is significant therefore that one of 
the fortifications of the southern Lau Island Wangava was called "Nden- 
gei J). It wnll be remembered that in the Solomon Islands, defence ditches 
were found in San Christoval, Malaita, and Isabel. 

Mbau is a very small island half a mile off the eastern coast of Viti 
Levu. It consists of a central hil], the rest of the island being low-lying 
The passage between the mainland and Mbau b so shallow as to be 
fordable at high water and is nearly diy at low water. Moseley ») records 
that ' the flat lower part of Mbau which is raised only a few feet above 
Ihe sea, consists of made ground, built of blocks of coral, and mud and 
«ones collected from the vicinity at low water." This h confirmed bv 
Horsell who sayss) that the low lying part of the island is partly 
reclaimed from the shallows nf the encircling waters". We are thus con¬ 
fronted with a partially artificial island erected around a natural rock < |n-h 
as in many of the Lan Islands of Malaita, and as described by the myths 
previously mentioned. The artificial islands off Malaita were also so near to 
the mainland that it was possible to wade out to them at low spring-tides. 

The island Mbau is secured all around against the action of the sea 
by means of large slabs of sandstone brought from the mainland. These 
stone slabs are set up on end so as to form a parapet. The slabs vaiy in 
size and shape running to 11 feel 8 inches in height. Since the actual height 
of the sea-wall above the sea is only 6 tn 7 the longer slabs project 
far above the level of the land surface. Lillie or no attempt has been made 
to shape the slabs, but irregularities have been made good partly by the 
fitting together of oomplemental irregularities in adjoining slabs or bv 
i mg in ^ps with coral boulders. At intervals, openings were left in the 
parapet where the water flows up short channels into the area of built-up 
ground and into these sm^I harbours canoes are run. The two sides of 
the haihours arc protected in the same way as on the sea front, Horn Ell 
county f? harbours. The building up of the wall with small 

reef boulders or even palisades of stakes are a modem attempt to repair 
the parapet fallen into nim at some points ^). 

Horn ELL, as well as Moseley, have drawn attention to the fact that the 
f^ing of the house-mounds, and in particular of the temple mounds of 
Mbau with stone slabs, is exactly the same ai* in this sea parapet. Here loo 
the slabs are set on end inclined slightly inwards and filled in with gravel 


1 ) TtJriNc MW l«. 2) saa 315. 3) 337 z%. 
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and earth and the same mode of construction was found in some of the 
fortifications mcntioaed aforCp This^ combined with the fact that Mbati is a 
partially artificjal island compleLed round a natural coreg would be sufficient 
to justify the opinion that it is the stoniMislng immigrants who are tespousible 



**!*#» = Stakes 

Fig 24, Sketch plan of Mbau Island (After Koanm. 3VT fig. 1 p. 26). 

for this sca-work+ Moreover! this structure resembles strongly the artificuil 
islands of Lau (Malaita), for these latter were likewise faced with a wall of 
coral stones with several openings forming little hartx>urs: and the village 
Guniasila in the Amphleti Group, coustructed lu a manner very similar 
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to that of an artificial island, made sea-proof by stone walls, and 
possessed stone dykes forming small artificial harbours along the sea front 
At Mua (Lapaha) m Toogatabn, Hornej^l saw "a megalithic-faced "'wharf"' 
prec^dy similar to those of Mhau, together with scattered slab megaliths 
some still upright that Furnished evidence that in its day the shnre line of 
Mua had been broken Into a series of ''wharves'' and '"docks" on the same 
plan as those of Mbau, the sole difference being that many of the megaliths 
of Mua were considerably larger in dimensions"*). Hosnell is of the 
opinion that the Mbau sea-works were probably adopted from Tonga, But 
such an opinion is not only contradicted by the facts already mentioned and 
permitting us to associate this sea-work with the rCdengd stone-using im¬ 
migrants, but also by the following information which Hornell himself has 
recorded about Mbau Island. HoRNEtX records 2): "Tradition says that 
these revetted "wban'es^* were first constructed by the original inhabitants, 
the Levuka tribe, whom the Mbauans expelled when they took possession of 
the island". 

The question now arises who arc these Levuka people? Fortunately^ we 
arc well acquainted whh the histoiy of Mbau Island. There are three 
separate tribes occupying the island: First the Mliauans who came over to 
Mbau Island from Viti Levu ; they are the conquerors of the island from the 
original occupants^ the Levtikans, who after expulsion settled in Lakemba; 
next there is the Lasakau community, fisheimen, who were the hench¬ 
men of the Mbauans, and third there are the Soso people, low^est in scale. 
The Levukans migrated via Ovolau fslatid and Koro Island where some 
of them remained- the others sailing on came to Vanua Levu, Thithia^ 
and finally to Lakemba. Once when war broke out between them owing+ 
probably, to overpeopling of Lakemba Island, some of the Levukans 
migrated to Oneata, Vateya, Kamtjara, and even to Ono Island »), 

Thomson *) gives the following information regarding the origin of 
the Mbau people: "'Early In the eighteenth century there seems to have been 
an upheaval among the inbod tribes of Viti Levu which sent forth a 
stream of emigrants to the coast... This event was destined to have a 
tremendous influence upon the political destiny of the islands, for among 
the emigrants was the tribe of Mbau, sturdy mountain w^arTiors+ still bearing 
in their physiognomy and dark complexion the proof of their Mdanesian 
blootl and I heir late arrival In the sphere of Polynesian influence"- Here 
Tjiomson speaks of the "sphere of Polynesian influence", in the same 
biassed manner as he did with regard to the many light-skinned stone-using 
immigrants^ whom he considered as returning Polynesians; and Wilkes in 
fact says that the Levukans are of Tongan descent ^). But w*e must again 
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qualify thU apinian as iiwrely ihc personal inference of these students; for 
apart from the oceurrence of Kght skirip there is actually no ground whatever 
for presTiming Polynesian influence^ and precisely light skm has been found 
to be one of the most Important diaracteristics of the stone-using immigraiits, 
Ir has alr^dy been menhoned that a ghost path leads from Mbau Island 
to Ndetigei on Nakauvandra. Now, the Melanesian Mbau peopk are not con¬ 
nected mytholt^ically either with Nakauvandra or with Ndengci^ and the 
other peoples living on Mbati were only brought later to the island by the 
Mbau people. Therefore none but the Lrcvukans can be responsible for 
the conception of this ghost path. From this^ from the fact that they were 
of lighter skin, and also since they were the earlier settlers in this region^ 
we must conclude that they belong to the Ndengei stone-using Immigrants 
who came to this district from Nakauvandra. The history of Mbau Island 
thus strikingly confirms Hoca1?t*s opinion that an earlier light-skinned 
people, whom we have recognized as the stone-using immigrants, were 
driven from the interior of the island to the coast by the Melanesians—the 
Mbau people in our present case—who followed closely on their heels. 
We are faced here with an event exactly similar to that which took place 
at the neighbouring Rewa River ; there, too, many tribes, among others 
the Kai Rew'a, came to the delta from the higher reaches of the river 
“driven down by internal commotion among the tribes that inhabited the 
mountains^ as Thomson puts iti)^ and this can only have been Melanesian 
pressure. Contrary' to the opinion expressed by Thomson who traces the 
canoe builders of Rewa to Tongan immigrants, we have already emphasized 
that it is much more natural that they should have descended from the 
carpenter and canoe builder people of Rokola, since We know from the 
traditions that these people came from the interior and w'enl down the Rewa 
River to the coast. 

If, then, the Levukans belong to the Ndengei immigrants it can easily 
be understood why it was they who, according to the tradition, erected the 
megalithic sea-works. Moreover, it is dearly evident from the character 
of the ghost path itself that only a meplithic people could be responsible 
for its construction. Thomson 2 ) gi%'cs the following reTnarkable descripUon 
of this ghost path: ’^In 1S91 a surveyor... w'as taken by his native guides 
along a high ridge, the watershed between the Reiva River and the eastern 
coast of the main island^,. He noticed that the path w^as nearly level* and 
seldom more than two feet wide, and that ihe ridge joined hilltop to hilltop 
in an almost horizontal lint Reflecting that nature never works in straight 
lines with so soft a material as earth, and that natural banks of earth are 
always washed into deep depressions between the hills, and are never 
razor-edged as this w'as, he had a patch of the undcrgrow'th cleared away, 
and satisfied Inmsetf that the embankments were artTficial Following the 
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line of Oie ridge, the addles had been bridged with banks thirty to forty feel 
high in the deepest parts, and capering to a width of two feet at the cop. 
The level path thus made, extends... to Kakauvandra motiotain... It could not 
be a road, because the Fijian of old preferred to go straight over obstacles... 
The old men at Mbau... knew.„ ihai it called, the ''Path of the 
Shades^"..*It has Its source... in the Kauvandra mountain, and stretches 
eastward right down to... Mbau. It is called the Tuaiuambalavu (Long 
Range), but in Tholo and Ra it is called the Tualeita, I'his range is nowhere 
broken or cut through^ nor does the course of any stream pass through it... 
The souls of the dead fullow'ed this range on their wa}* to Kauvandra^'. 
Such an enormous w’ork can in fact only be compared w^ith the big works 
of earth'shifling carried out for the artificial and terraced irrigation or 
drainage, for the levelling of the park-like dancing grounds or for ocher 
purposes, as also for the erection pf the artificial islands, exploits all of 
which had to be attributed to the stone-using immigrants- The Le^aikans, the 
constructors of the sea-works of Albau, are therefore stone-us'mg inimigrants 
belonging to the Ndengd ijoopk- Rut at the same time it follow's that the 
similar sea-worki of Tonga must aJ$o be due to the influence of the stone¬ 
using tmmigiajits coming to Tonga from Fiji and not vice versa. 

A certain number of monoliths were found in Fiji regarding which 
Williams gives the following in formation ^ ); "They reverence certain 
stones as shrines of ihc gods - Rude consecrated stptie$ are to be seen near 
Vuna, were offerings of food are sometimes ruade. Another stands on a 
reef near Naloa,., and one near Thokova, Na Viti Levu,*. is regarded as 
the abode of a goddess, for whom food is prepared. This, as seen in the 
engraving, is like a round, black milestone, slightly inclined, and having 
a liku tied round the middle. The shrine of O Rewau is a large stone f-, 1-Ie 
has also tw^o large stones for his w ives. one of whom came from YanduaK 
and the other from Vasaw^a. Although no one pretends to know the origin 
of Mdengei, it is said that his mother in the form of tw^o great stones, lies 
al the bottom of a moat. Stones arc also used to denote the locality of some 
gods, and the occasional resting-places of others. On the snuthem beach of 
Vaniia Levu^ a large stone is seen which has tallen upon a smaller one^ 
These, it is said, represent the gods of two towns on that coast '. 
WATEStuousE records that the stone w^hich represented the mother of 
Ndcngei was found in the Rakinaki regiun in the north of V^iti Levu. It 
was alxiut i8 inches in circumference and 2 feet in height and set up 
by the w^ayside. It was unsculplcred. According to Brewster 3) ^'phallic 
and snered stones were to be found cvciy here and there in the hill country^*, 
and a smalt phallic stone w^as also found by him on the ^vasongo River. 
Hocart**) records ^'sacred stones^^ of the Seanggangga tribe tn Vanua 
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Levu withoul howevfr, indicating their shape. That these sacred monaliths 
were erected by [he light-skinneid Ndengel stone-using immigrrants tan be 
concluded from the following facts: One of these monoliths was said to 
represent the mother of Ndengei (unfortunately nothing is recorded 
regarding the '^gods'^ which are represented by most of the^ stJOnes); the 
distribution of these stones ts outside the Nanga area^ and the stones which 
were b rough I by Lutunasombasoenba and those erected by the light-skinned 
immigrant of Nandrtmga were all vei^ likely to be monoliths. One of the 
monoliths pictured by Williams seems to he sculptured with concentric 
circles similar to those of the monoliths of EoianaJ and Bartle Bay on the 
north-cast coast of New Guinea^ 

On Mbau Island not far from one of the old temple foundattons, and 



near one of the slab-faced *'piers'^ there was a smooth, phallLc-Ilke monolith 
al^ut 3 feet high and 2 feet wide. The ground around this stone is paved 
with slabs of coial rock and it seems that the pier origtiially flagged 
over the tvhole of its hoiigqnial surface* since a lai^c portion of the flagging 
still remains at the seaward end. This is the well known braining stonCp 
mentioned by many writers. The heads of the victims to be eaten w^ere 
dashed against this stone* The stone was al$o called the ‘ InsiallaticMt 
stone of Thakombau when he was proclaimed chief of Mbau, a modem 
name* which as Hohnkll says^ is due to the natural relueiance of modem 
Fijians to refer to evidences of former cannibalistic practices Hoskell 
is of the opinion that ^'ihe phallic shape suggests that it may have been a 
sacred pillar—the abode of a god—such as Williams figures in his Pip 
and iha Fijians^\ If this supposition is right as I think it is. this monolith, 
in the same way as the other monoiiihs mentioned, must belong to the 
stone-using Ndcngei iminigrants. And If Ji is right that cannibahsm was 
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introduced by tbe later comtfig Melanesians, the connctticin of ihis stone 
with cannibalism would probably be of a secondary' nature and due to the 
Melanesian influence on Mbau^ 

Oose to the fotindaiion of another temple of Mbau Island a row of 
stone slabs was erected, the low^er end embedded in the ground; one of the 
slabs w^as used for dashing out the brains of ihe \'icttms . Horn^tc-L^) 
fnrthennore mentions five broken basalt columns of Mbau, plundered 
from the Rewans, who in turn are said to have captured them from the people 
of Lakemba, which latter place we have seen to be one of the dwelling 
places of the stone-using Levukans. Moselev and EnsKtNE also mention 
two columns. Moseley^s opinion is that they are rough unworked stones, 
whereas Hrskine thinks that they are wo/ked, but no details are given 
rc^^^ding them. These columns had been brought by a Mbau chief from 
a Small island in the harbour of KandavUj w*here they were defended for a 
long time by the people who hold them sacred ®)^ 

Many writer^ have recorded the case of the most celebrated cannibaf 
Ra Undreundre of Rakiraki^ His son took a missionary to a line of stones, 
each of which represented a human being eaten by his father. They num¬ 
bered 872, but a number had then been removed At Namosi for every 
corpse eaten, a stone was placed near one of the Mbures. Four hundred 
Stones were counted, and the natives said a lot of the stones had been 
washed away when, some time ago* the river overf low'ed its banks *). But 
nothing is recorded regarding the shape of these stones. 

A certain number of stone^graves and tumuli are recorded in Fiji. Of 
NakeIJo village on the Rewa River* MosEt.tv gives the following descrip^ 
tion: "In the centre of Nakdlo are the tombs of iw^o chiefs. They consist 
of iw^o large tumuli of earth, adjoining one atiother, one being older than 
the other. The older tumujus is oval in form, about ao yards Ln diameter 
at the base, with sloping sides, and about 10 feel in height. At the top is a 
flat circular space, which is enclosed by a wall formed of slabs of tx>ral 
rock, set on edge; none of the slabs being very large. Another line of slabs 
surrounds the mound about halfway up^ and here there is a sort of step on 
the side of the mound. Within the upper cirdc of stones are some slabs of 
tree-fern stem set on end like the stones. The more recent mound has nf> 
circles of stones, and is oblong in form'^ 

Apart from the tumult in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia, tumulf 
graves of such size have been encountered particularly in the ''heo"' of 
San Christoval on which v-arious types of stone-work were also found. 
This seems to be an additional indication of the relations between Fiji and 
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San Chrisldval as far as the cultuir of the stone-ii$ing: imniigrants is con^ 
cemcd. 

In the centre of the Rewa River village whichj according to GraicffKp 
bears the fiamc Viti, there was a chief's grave surrounded by a stone 
mU i). Speaking of the ixiterior of Viti Lcvu in general, Maii^ans) says 
"'if it is a chief* stones are heaped up on his grave"'* Of Mbau Island. 
EhjMOKT D'Urville records ''a kind of grave mound 10 to J 2 feet high, 
covered with enormous pieces of rock, planted with trees and with convol¬ 
vulus caeniJcus”, But this infomiation is not confirmed by any other 
writer as far as I can see. Williams gives the following infonnation 



been placedp w'hich had become scatEered"j was sterna, 

found but nothing else is recorded about 

this grave. It has already been mentioned that Levuka h one of the villages 
where some of the stone-using Levukans settled down whilst the others 
wtot to ^kemba. In the village of Levuka, Ebskiise saw the grave of a 
child, which he describes as a diminutive house resting on a foundation of 
white coral and stones At Lakemha, where the lUvukajis after their 
expulsion from Mbau finally settled, great chiefs are buried in large stone 
coffins, which arc placed on the surface of the ground, a great heap of 
sand being raised over and around them. The burial of one of the Lakemba 
kin^. which Fisos witnessed, was conducted as follows: six slabs of while 
^dstonc were cut smooth and flat and carefully fitted together so as to 
fo™ a large sarcophagus, 7 feet long, 31/2 feel broad, and 5 feet deep, A 
suitable spot near the beach was cleared. Here the lower slab was placed on 
c ground ^ the side slabs and those! at the cuds were up tn thdr places ; 
and then while sand w-as poured down until a mound was formed about 15 
feet square, and somewhat higher than the coffin, which stood m the centre 
of the mound. The sand was kept in its place by 3 strong stone w-all on 
every side. The body was laid a full length in the coffin : the top slab was 
put on as a ltd, and about a foot of sand was poured upon it. The whole 
surface of the mound was then levelled, and covered with little pebbles t). 
Without precise indications as to the locality. Williams recordsthat 
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commqn graves are only edged round with slants, or have nmhirig more 
than one set at the head and another at the foot. And similarly of 
*'Fijr in pntraJ Oan»iJiNDEH *)* "The graves of chiefs are marked 
by stones^", Brewster 2 )* records the ca$e of a man of Numbumakita village 
at the head of the Waisomo River, south of Xakauvandra who died some 
20 miles away from his native village to which he was carried for buriak 
The tired carriers who brought him back pul the corpse down every now 
and then and marked the place by putting stones at his head and heels. 
Afterwards his friends and relations planted scarlet dracaenas at the outer 
end of the stones w^hich denoted his various resting-places^ Without precise 
indication as to the locality Williams records of in gcncnd> that 

on some graves he had seen large caims of stones. These cairns ”are some¬ 
times se^ up also to mark the spot w^herc a man has died” ^). The following 
incident w^hich happpened in the hill country of Viti Levu 1 $ probably due to 
this latter custom. In 1867* the Reverend Thomas Baker was murdered 
by I he people of Vaiusila. When, in igio, a new^ chief who w^as an ardent 
Wesleyan, succeeded in Vatusila, '*he and ail hb people were heartily ashamed 
of the misdeed of the tribe^ and had erected a cairn where it occurred, 
around which they had planted the lovely scarletdtaved native dracaena' «). 

The question as to what culture w'e can attribute the tumuli as wtII as 
this use of stone in connection with burial, is here again complicated by the 
fact that many of the data, w^hich are in any case not abundant, are 
recorded without indication as to the localities. Moreovert ^he possibilit}^ 
cannot he cniirely rejected that in some rare casts secondaTy Polynesian 
innuence has been at work, Williams t^) in fact records the case of a Mbau 
chief who sent for Tongaas to cut a stone tomb for him. But on the other 
hand, it is evident from the few data quoted that the area in which tumuli 
and Slone graves occur lies outside the Nanga area, and most of the stone 
graves and tumuli are actually recorded in those regions in which the stonc^ 
using immigrants had settled down. HocaRt has rightly drawn attention to 
the fact that it b difficult to fail to recognme the resemblance between a 
Fijian grave and the foundation of a house. In Lau, he says, they both 
camisl of bng mounds, prevented from crumbling away by a border of 
rounded stones piled up or of slabs planted in the groimd ii chiefs' graves, 
like chiefs" houses, are higher'?). Tf the tumulus of the Rewa Ru^er is 
really a tomb, its superposing of two mounds would correspond to the ter¬ 
raced Mburc foundations found in some cases. The resemblance is in fact not 
only a CKtcrior one. Many of the Fijian tribes buried their dead under the 
floor of their diiVcLIing houses or temples, i.e- in the stone foundations of 
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ihts^ hDUse^ Are wc accordingly entitled io draw condliiSEOti$ rc:g;ardiitg 
a gcficlical rdation belvvM house foutidalidii^ and tumulus-graves? The 
disiritautson of tumuli is, in fact, not unfavorable to such a view^ atthough 
it must not be overlooked that we can mentbu but few examples of tumulus¬ 
like graves. It is therefore ^vorth pointing out thatp as HoaNisM. has rightly 
emphasized, the rectangular temple platforms of Mbau are built on the 
same plan as the Tongan langis and the three$tep truncate pyramid tombs 
of the chiefs; and he adds that ^'they have also a strong family resemblance 
to the dotibie platforms of the dub houses of Yap", whence, we have shown, 
the megalithic culture must originally have come to New Guinea and 
accordingly therefore to Melanesia in general. 

Among the various modes of disposal of the dead„ cave burial is also 
found in maoy parts of the archipelago ^). At the Kasougo River (North 
Tholo), the entrance of some of these caves w^as neatly walled up with 
loose stones 3 ), This is, as also in the case of some of die other types of 
stone-work^ certainly reminiscent of Netv Caledonia. It has already been 
pointed out that on the basis of our present knowledge no direct coonectiDn 
can be proved between Fiji and New^ Caledonia; the resemblance between 
some of the types of meg^ithic stone-work is, an the contraryj. due to the 
fact that it was one and the same culture, which although doming from 
different directions^ mflucnted both these areas. No definite reply to the 
question as to what culture the stone-w^orfe connected with cave-burial belongs 
to has been obtained in New Caledonia, and the rarity of this custom in Viti 
Levu makes it impossible to give any definite answer to this question. 

Terraced irrigation for taro w^hich we have attributed to the culture of the 
stone-using immigrants is practised also in Fiji. The neater is conveyc<l to 
the taro beds through artificial canals^ or by pipes made of hollotree-fern 
trunks OF bamboos. Unfortunately here agam, most writers have recorded 
this custom of “Fiji*' in general^ and have given no precise indication as to 
ibc localities^). Furthermore^ terraced irrigation is recorded in Kandavu 
Island and Eteskine®’) records that at Lakemba and Le%uka where this 
system is also known^ the ditches j>f the fortified villages arc occasEonally 
used for irrigation. Although but few' of these reports apply to specified 
localities, the presence of the stone-qslng immigrants is manifest at those 
plates which are clearly indicated: thus Lcvmka and Laketnba vi'ere found to 
be the dwelling places of the stone-using I„evukaiis and many of the Kan^ 
<lavu tribes descended from Nakaurandra, the very centre of the slone- 
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using Imintgrants, from when; they have spread over the whole archipelago. 
The Fijian evidence thus confirms the conclusion reached in respect of the 
rest of Meknesia via. that terraced irrigation belong to the culture of 
the stone-using immigrants. With regard to the social organizaticp, it might 
be menttoned that partrilincal darts are usual in the Fiji Islands as well 
as in Lau, although there are some traces of a dual ^stem with matrilineal 
descent too. But these traces are, chaiacteristically, somewhat disgtused in 
eastern Viti Levu, and U is highly significant that they occur in that part 
of Vanna Levu which appears to have been least affected by the invasion of 
the stone-using immigrants. The traces of dual organizatiou whith do exist 
in the hills of Viti Levu are, according to the statements of the nativa 
and to genealogies, of more recent origin >), 

5 acrcd PianU, In addition to the data alreadj' quoted it might be mention¬ 
ed that dracaenas (qai or niasawe) are sometimes seen in rows on the edge 
of a yam bed, as Wiixiams records of Fiji in general. On the bead waters 
of the Wainimala River and at the Kasongg River, the villages are embel¬ 
lished by the planting of draracnas, crotons, and other variegated shrubs ^). 
On Kamliara Island, evodia hortensis (uthi) is used, amtmgst other plants, 
for medicinal purposes ■*), In Vanua Levu, certain officials of the chiefs are 
Installed in office by binding a red dracaena leaf round their arm ®). 
Dracaenas are used in conueetton with the rites of fire walking ®), According 
to rnfotmation given by Marean', the houses of "Fiji” were surrounded In 
former times by red vasili plants, which, according to Roucjer, is cordyline 
icrminalis "f). Cordyline jacquinii (tlkula or masawe) is widely cultivated 
in gardens, and cordyline sepiaria (vasili-kau or vaivai) is often used for 
fences and hedges *). 

Prehistoric objects. Only vciy few prehistoric objects have 
been found in Fiji as far as I fcnow'. A polished hatchet was found in the 
alluvial deposit of the Mba River, 12 feet below the surface. The shape of 
this hatchet is, how'ever, not mentioned, and Thomson has rightly pointed 
mx that in a river like the Mba. subject to heavy annual floods, the depth 
is no proof of age. On Yasawa Island, a cache of polished hatches was 
found, three of w'htch were gouge-shaped and of elaborate finish®). We 
shall revert to these hatches again later. There are a few problems which 
will now be dealt with separately, as their solution is of great interest. 
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Ill, THE PROBLEM OF SUN CULT 

In a study dealing with megaliths it ts almost impossible to disnrgard the 
problnmi of sim cult, since many students have maintained a genetic relation 
between sun cult and megaliths in vafious regions of the globe. Elliot 
SiiiTii in many writings claimed this cannection for Europe and the 
Mciliterauean area; Perhy i) claimed it for Indonesia, and for Melanesia 
It has been maintained by Rivers and Deacon »), But as far as Melanesia 
is canceled none of these writers had a comprehensive Imow'ledge of the 
distribution of the megalithic culture, nor has the distribution of stm and 
moon cult been studied thoroughly by them. Most of Ihdr assumptions 
regarding the existence of an astral cult are based upon special inleipreta- 
tions of certain facts. Perhv was plainly aware of the difficulties in sifting 
the material, and he says 3 ); "The attempt to record only the facts con¬ 
cerning die sun cult proved abortive; for k was difficult to discover anv 
Stotidard to which facts cooM be referred. Some peoples performed ceremo^ 
mes in honnur of, and made offerings to the sun. and thus could be said to 
practise a sun cult. But others merely entertained certain beliefs concerning 
me sun. In other cases again, only tales about the sun had been recorded 
The difficulty of deciding which facts to retain for examination, and which 
to reject, was avoided by including in the survey all practices, beliefs and 
tales concerning the sun that it was possible to collect”. Persv thinks 
‘ that thy all had a bearing upon the original problem". But in merely 
juxtaposing the facts, there is a danger of assembling apparently simitar, 
though historically unrelated data. And it is open to doubt whether tales 
about the sun or the moon should be included in such a survey of astral 
"cult", just as much as it would 1« to consider the wortd-wide custom of 
hailing the new moon ^ moon "cult". In fact, there are few things regarding 
which the forces of infonnaiion are so indefinite as this so-called stm or 
moon cult , and many of these records are but the fantastic inferences of 
the recorders themselves. This lack of precision makes the whole investiga¬ 
tion of ^is problem not only distasteful, but constrains us to utter a word 
of warning to the reader against taking these considerations as condusivc. 

According to Glapuont, there are traces of sun cull in New Caledonia 
where fires are lighted on the tops of the mountains, Sarasisi thinks that 
the sun ivas considered as sacred, since, according to LEENnABirr, the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain on which the rising sun appeare first was sacred; this, 
according to Sarasin, is further confirmed by the fact that near Nekoud 


1) SSl 96 ff. 2) Rivers 72S II 549, 585, T27 4J1 ff, Dcaqom (m tf. 3) SSI 8 f. 
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on ihi? western cq 2 $U thert wa$ a sacred place called "Invocalioti of the 
stm" where the $nn was called upon not to set before a wanderer had 
reached the eastern coast According to Had field, the people of Lifou 
kneel down or bow iheir heads before the sun, moon and stars <). Archam- 
EAUtT*s opinion according to which the rocks with petroglyphs were placed 
so as to face towards a certain direction* has already been rejected, but Saea^ 
sfK agrees with AaCHAUBAirLT that certain pcltoglyphsp contrary to Luquet's 
opinion, are symbols of the sun^). Deacok^) has expressed the opinion 
that a cull of the sun, moon, serpent and sacred fire W’as introduced itUo 
New Caledonia ... by trnmigtants closely related to those who introduced 
the ghost societies associated with the $un cull into Melanesia". But there 
are no ghost societies in New Caledonia. Even if certain pclroglyplis 
¥fere Symbols of the sun, this throw-s no light upon our problem^ since it is 
uncertain to what culture petroglyphs belong and they cannot in any case be 
attributed lo the stone-using immigrants. For the time being therefore, 
Deacon s remark be taken as his per&orial opinion* but cannot be 

proved. 

It is significant that 5110 and moon worship is found in the ^uthem New 
Hebrides* viz, in Aneityum, Aniwa, Futuna and Erromonga, i.e, precisely on 
those islands on which the Polynesian influence is strongestp where the Siiqe 
is non-existent, and where the influence of New Caledonia is felt. On 
Ancityum, the moon was especially honoured by offerings of food placed 
on altars of wood and also by songs and dances In her praise^). Murray 
mentions the sun and the moon as being amongst the "'gods" of Aneltyum; 
Inglis and Gunn record a number of big blocks of stotie one of which was 
called the sun and the other the moon. The stone blocks were marked with 
rude sculptured figures of fishes, birds, turtles, trees and star-like figures 
"said to represent the heavenly bodies”, human feet, etc. There is also 
a representation of the sun, the crescent moon and the full moon, so that 
Gunn thinks "this stone has probably something to do w^ith their w^orship of 
the sun and moon" *), The relation of these stone carvings to the petroglyphs 
of New Caledonia has been maintained by Sarasin but is doubted by 
Sfetseh 

In Futuna as wd 1 as in Aneityum, wooden altars were found "the iw^o 


1) Gt:AuiioifT 2a3 llSfk LEesrHABiJT m 2S4, Bouaesv is 1^^, HAeriFUf m m. 
Saiasi^ 75B 2^. 2) See SAKAsm ISa 14, 2^, Aichahkault 19 267, 20 657 !* 22 

522* Neveuanv 6lC 217. Reganfiii^ a myth of the sun and the moon iti New Caie- 
donii and the Loyally Ulands see Hadfjeu? 221 232, SAtA^m 75® 57. Regarding a 
fea^l -pour euire !a hine*^ heJd on the occasion cf the appearance of the new moon, 
see LEfifcAtfp 4SS 56 quoted by Saeasiw 75® The new moon i* greeted with 
shouting and whistling m New Caledonia and Ouvea. Sabas^ ts® 2SS with many 
references, 3) tfic m 4) Lawsss #57 712, S) See Lawbie M7 712, Incus 
# 02 30, .VlmuAV 597 26 quoted by Speiseb 749 360 f* Cap£il 121 ^ f. 6) GUNK 

213 2m quoted by SreisEg 7®S 361, 441 f, PI. lEJ? hg, 1, 3, 7> Loe. cit. 
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tallcM posts in the altar representing the »un and the rTU>on"*i); and in 
Aniwa^ a similar cult of the sun and the moon also seemed to exist 
[n Futima^ Guns saw two volcanic boutders called *'Sun and Moon^* which 
had been “worshipped by the Futunest in heathen times*" 3 )* 

On Erromonga^ die sun and moon, especially the moon, were sacred j the 
uk™ is symbolised by the na^ilab stones^ and figtires representing the moon 
are carved on the trees in the form of aemkircles In the rock-paintings^ 
sun and moon are not represented. 

In Fate, as has already been mentioned^ a stone block was found with 
carvings representing the stin and the moon Tltese petroglyphs are most 
likely due to New Caledonian Influence. 

In the other Kew HebrideSp w^hich w'e have seen to be one of the richest 
areas in Melanesia as far as the Influence of the stone-using immigrants 
b concerned^ carvings or pictures of the sun or moon do not occur^ and even 
Deaco^t remarks: 'There is, it must be admitted, no evidence of direct 
connection of the stone tables and altars of the New Hebrides with a cult 
of the sun, but*^ adds Deacon “the representation of the sun and moon 
On stone monumenls elsewhere tn those islands renders such a connection 
exlrcmdy probable*^ ®)p an opinion-in which he apparently fullmvs Rl- 
But this '"elsewhere'" is precisely the southern islands where some 
of the pctroglyphs are connected with those of New' Caledonia, and it 
has been seen that the New Caledonian petroglypHs w*tre in no way associated 
with the megalithic culture. For these reasons Deacon's conclusion regarding 
the other ii^tands of the New Hebrides is nullified. 

Capell gives the following description of what he calls sun and moon 
worship on Epi Island, where the presence of the stone-using immigrants 
was seen to be manifest: The sun won^hip Is the less developed, and remains 
an individiial matter. The atm is sun^making, and it is looked upon as a 
variety of magic. Of the moon cult he says: “They... spat their piece of 
pork in the direction of their victim, at the same time pronouncing his 
name. This festival h held when the October moon stands overhead at 
sundowm. In both sun and moon worship prayers are offered. Sacrifices 
are also offered^ with the formula '^This is yout food'**)^ ft is obvious 
from this description that the sun-makLng is a kind of magicp or the prayers 
and sacrifices offered may be said to be religious in character; but in 
any case it is not ''worship'" or "'CuIt" of the sun. The description of what 
Capell calls moon cult Is even less clear* so that it may be disregarded 


J> Gunn Jia 2JB quoted also by SFEisnt J60, HuMrnnxvif; 3SS 116 f* Capell 
12t 75. 2) Capeul 12] 7J. 3) Quoted by SmsTfi 7m 442. 4) l{oiiiuiTSt»N 33i 

144* 3i^9ff, SmsEa 7» 360, MacDdnaui 513 171, Bhekchlei fZ 320, 32Z, 

ContrNCTDN 152 295. Capell 121 73, Huuntatvs 335 136 ff, Somm^sville 

loc. dt., Sposer jm 360. 6) Dtacdw 1M 342. 7 ) See Rivos 72S 11 5IS. S) Omx 
121 66r RegardLug a myth of the origin of the sun and the umoa, see Rldi^le 

711 157 f. The m 3 iih of a Seniang mail (Malckula) who found his lost pjg"s tusk near 
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In our study of the Sakaos, it has been mentioned that, at the entrance 
to the fifth Sutie rank, trees were stuck into the ground upside down, and 
that sun and moon were painted on them. It has, however, been seen that 
the Sakaos differ from the other inhabitants of the island in being of a dark 
ATelanesian type, and having a more primitive culture; it is moreover 
significant that no stone-work was erected by them in connection with the 
Suqc which had apparently been adopted by them, but which did not belong 
to (heir original culture. This representation of the sun and the moon can 
therefore in no way sene as a proof that some connection existed between 
(he sun cult and the Suqe. I am aware of only one single occasion on which 
mention i.s made of the sun in connection with the Suqe. The name of the 
Suqc rank “Wometdoa'’ (the JOth rank in Vanua Lava and the 14th rank 
in Mota> means "the face of the sun", and its symbol is a disk which, 
according to Const ngton, represents the firmament with the heavoniv 
bodies painted on iti), !t would be entirely arbitrary, however, to draw 
any coiiclusian from this completely isolated Suqe name among the great 
number of other names showing no association whatever with the heavenly 
bodies. Speiser has concluded from the Suqe name "Wometeloa" ’'that 
the ^Suqe in the Hanks Islands possibly adopt^ the remnants of an astral 
cult , and elsewhere he says: "These data (i.e. regarding astral cult) make 
it obvious that in the southern islands an astral cult did exist; the onlv 
question is whether in the northern islands this cult has ever been much 
developed, or whether it has been ousted by the Suqe” This view agrees 
with i>ur oivn in so far as StEiser does not believe in any genetic connection 
between the sun cult and the Suqe, and thus with the megalithic culture. 
But wile™ SfEtSER seems to imply that sun cult Is older than megaliths, 

1 am inclined to believe that it probably forms part of the culture of the 
later coming Melanesians, 

According to a myth of South Pentecost, a ray of the sun fell upon a 
won^ causing her to become pregnant; she gave birth to a son who was 
the "fils du soleil". Later he married, and became the founder of the sun 
clM 3 ). Are these people really the "children of the sun" a.s Perrv had in 
mind? It is highly improbable, since here the sun is one of the many 
‘ totems" of the numerous clans, as are yam, taro, and the sea, for instance 4 ). 
The members of this stm dan play no particular part, and differ from the 


the sun (see Deacon tM 300-202) U of no in icrest to our problem and is only 

re^rfcablc in so far as a very similar myth of a lost fish-hewk is known on Epi. 

Ufou. Kei Island, Minahassa and even in Japan. See Ridihj- TJS 163 f Hadfihii 
P tffTE SH S^-56J, KEwf 42A 501 f, MuLt» 5D0 S33-S3S. A myth known 
in ihc Bag Nambns region, records that ihe wrid i:reircd by the 

m^n, biic the inrormanth defiied ihit ihcre wss any cult of the moun m the 

inl^. Deacon 114 4^ In Seniang the moon h suifposrd to form ihe Teature^ of 
child rciL DeaCok IM 235. 

1) Co&AINCTON jeo mL 2} SmsEi 7SS 36(3 f. 3> TAxm-iN 8^ 45B 4) See 

Tattevih 8S5 448 f. 
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Other clans only m tliat they are the possessors of sun magic in the same 
way that the members of the other clans possess the magic for taro, yams, 
etc. ^), Therefore one cannot speak of sun "cult*' here. On Gaua Islandp one 
moiety is similarly believed to have been created by the suri^)^ but nothing 
else is recorded about this 5 ), 

RiVEtis' principal argument In favour of the presumed connection of 
certain societies with the sun cull is their symbolisation of birth, life and 
death, the seasoftaJ chamctcr of the ceremonies, and the burning of masks ^). 
Such reasoning can only be accepted, hoi^wer, with the greatest scepticism. 
With regard to the graded societies RtVEiis himself must admit that "in the 
Banks and Torres Islands and the northern New Hebrides, the rites have 
n& obvious seasonal character. But" adds Eivehs, "the people of Moia 
speak of the birth or death of a tamate. It is thus suggestwi that the rqirc- 
sentatidn of the birth, life and death of the tamate in the Banks Islands may 
have had its origin in the idea of the representation of the annual birth, 
life and death of the sun”*)* RiVEFts sees further proof for the connection 
of the Tamate liwoa with the sun ctilt in the fact that it is said of the 
traditional originator of the Tamate iiwoa that a great light filled the house 
when he was shown to his wife's parents, and his final di^ppearance by 
sinking into the earth aUo Suggests* acoordmg to Rivehs, that he was 
a personification of the I think h is difficult to follow Rivehs on 

such hypothetiE:al ground ^). 

Fox has pointed out the connection of the Araha with sun cult in Arosi 
on San Christoval, and it will be remembered rha: the Araha w'ere the 
principal representatives of the stone^usmg immigrants. The Araha are 
connected with the sun by their ornaments. The shell-money, which is worn 
only by the Araha, is called "sun-blood"; the large shdhdtsk worn only by 
the Araha on the forehead, is called the disk of the stin ; the last operation 
in raising a boy to be an Araha is to tattoo the sun on his shoulders. A 
wHtJow of an Araha is said to ^^niarry the stm", and does not marry again ®). 


1) See TATTiLvm «5S 44Sf* 2) En-Eits mt21 For a myth of the sun and 

ihe moon of Aaia» see CoimKCTOjf t6fl 3^ In the Banks and Torres Islands 
rhe new moon is htrakicd with shouting', and on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, 
offerings art made to the moon to make it apricar again. SmsEx TM 360^ Ckiownc 
1?0 151; for general! rcmiirks regarding sun and moon worship in the New Hebrides, 
see MAcDoiiA|,p 513 i7t, Eocabst 20S 24, 4> HnrEgs -431 ff. 5) Rivisiis 727 

436 f, 725 It 513. 6> Bivehs 222 437. 7> In Santa Crua the mooti is thought to 

have created the whole world and the and it is "worahipped" and invoked. 

See RivtKS 725 i 336 f, 11 436, BeaslEv 53 23, Coomiie 120 175, Sm^FJt 7;K 164. For 
a myth of the lua and the moon see Coount I70 1S2;. OTscrall €22 224. 3) Fox 

2€3 16, lfl4^ 239 f, 294 ff, 323, SSSdiO, 363. There are also a number of emblenu in 
San Christoval which probably represent iht moon; thus a certain mother-of-pearl 
cresccnl ornaii;erit is called tab! W'arow'aro* warowaro being a Bauro word for 
moon. Another sbcIKdisk ornament ii called moon'*. A similar disk in Santa 
Cruz worn on the breast and made from the slietl of the giant clam Is also called 
* the moon^ There is a chlldren''s song lo the sun and the moon in Bauro in the 
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The data recorded in Saa and Ulawa are wry scarce anti indefinite. A 
chief of Saa had a bonito canoe called ''arito mae^'p **ariio” meaning 
"5tin"^), and the sea spirits, which are certainly connected whh the im- 
migrant people of this island, are associated with the sun shower ^). Ivess, 
who records this, was careful not to draw any conclusions from it ®), 

In the northern part of MalaitUp where the existence of the stone-using 
immigrants is clearly manifest, there are several stories about women who 
conceived by the sun and who bore children to the sun. It has already been 
mentioned that the mother of Sina Kwao, one of the most characteristic 
representatives of the stone-using immigrants, was nametl “Bira ana !iatci’'\ 
i.e, "Cleave to the Sun"'* IvENs has inferred that this "points either to a 
tradition of her birth from the sun^ or else it means that her own Sina 
Kw-ao was conceived through the action of the sun" The myth of Vulan- 
angela of Malaita and Florida who reached the sun has already been men¬ 
tioned among the numerous other stories of certain men who ascended to 
the sky whence they later returned. It has, however, been seen that there 
is generally no assodadon vi'ith the sun in these stories, and this is time 
also of the analogous story of Kamakajaku of Isabel. 

tn Florida Island, there formerly existed the secret society called Ma- 
tambala. Rivers, according to hb scheme, has emphasiiEed that ^'here ivc 
Ijave definite evidence of the seasonal character of the celebrations. They 
began in the month w'hen the canarium nuts^ which form one of the staple 
foods of the people, ripen and the gathering of nuts to be offered as first- 
Emits formed the opening rite in the ceremonial. At the end of the pro^ 
ceedings the masks were burnt as In the Dukduk"' &). Riviciis has not taken 
into Consideration that the seasonal character of the ceremonies was caused 
by the ripening of the canarium nuts ■ and from the fact that the Ceremonies 
took piact only at btervals of several years, he is accordijngty forced to 
draw the following: conclusion: “If the annual celchralton of the course 
of the sun '^'as ance the object of the rites, they had departed very widelv 
from their original purpose" ®), The only direct connection of these rites 
With the sun and the moon lies in the fact that. In the course of the 


Baurp languajfe, i.e. the liuguaBc of Foi’i di»l people, but it was heard hy Fo* 
on the coast. Foi is pf the dpinion that the moor cult tielongs to his dual 
people, but emphasizes that this opinJon is very indefinite M3 357-A myili 
of the sun and the moon exists here too. See Fox 1£3 338/ 357. CoonsE 170 E40, 
1) IVEire 403 I'iZ f. 3) IvxHS 4fi3 475, 480. 3) Regarding a myth of a woman 

>Ji the mwn, see IvGTs 493 m. 4) 404 203 f. It is wortJi pointirs out that this 
clcavin({ in the neighboaring Lau Islands is mentioned in cotmcciion with the 
moon. Here it is said that a child pul out its hand to the moon, h touched tlte moon 
and was held fast there. It ia now the "inaii in the moon". Iviuis 404 285, 405 68, 
^riuR an eclipse, the Lau [slanders utter an tncaitiation to the moon. Ivzns 465 
Fov li^ interpreted th-e wril-kno-wn brr^t dccoralions u ijiTnbci'b of the moon. 
Bauour 4a :I5, SPETSa lU 164 Note 4 5) Bjvems. 727 4J6, CaiHUNmON m 

727 436. 
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celebrations, sacred houses were builr in ^hich images of the sun the 
moon were kept According to the tradition, it was became of a quarre! 
regarding the succession of the chieftainship that Siko, a man of Biigotu 
(Isabel) left Hugotn and went with his people to Florida, where he 
introduced the Matamhata. Here, he divided his men among twdve villages 
and appointed them to be chiefs in these villages ^). Riveks has identified 
these immigrants with those who have brought the Snqe and Tamate to the 
Xcw Hebrides^)- The fact that these immigrants were chiefs, and that the 
stonc-using immigrants of Malaita Iiave actually been seen to have come 
from Isabel, would seem to favour Rivers^ opinion. It must, however^ be 
empha!dzed that nothing else is known which would permit us 10 consider 
Siko as a stone-using Immigrant; the existing stone-work and ihe use of 
Sacred plants in Florida have no functional connection whatever with the 
Mataml^la, nor have the myths of the stone-using Immigrants any relatton 
to this society'. 

Therefore there is no justification for the conclusion that the Matambala 
forms part of the megalithic culture. On the other hand, there are good 
reasoniv for concluding that the immigrants and the society they introduced 
were Melanesian; for the Dukduk can clearly be shown to bdong to the 
Melanesian period^ and it will be remembered that in the Bougainville Strait 
it was precisely the recent and black-skinned Melanesians w^ho became the 
chiefs. 

In Kia, on Isabel, each of the three principal clans is subdivided into 
several groups w'hich lake their names from a natural object; one of these 
objects is the stm ^), but nothing else is recorded. We have seen that there 
arc only a few traces indicating the presence of the stonf-using immigrants 
nn tsabel, but this may possibly be due to a lacuna in our knowledge 

On Guadalcanar, w^bere the presence of the stone-using immigrants was 
seen to be manifest, the sun, moon, serpent, and sacred fire are "'totems" 
of the Kindapalei clan and offerings are made to the sun in conjnuction with 
the mfjon^). But here again it must be emphasized that neither functionally 
nor mythologically Is there any connection between this sun cult and the 
elements of the megalithic culture. 

In Buin, the sun and moon are veiy' often represented in decorative art, 
e.g, on dancing clubs, an the posts of the chief^s houses and on the drums 
of the chiefs. Great chiefs are called "'chiefs from the region of the sun^s 
pupil/^ In the morning the sun b called ""sun pupil” ami the region of the 
£un"s pupil, according to THuaNWAt-O^ seems to be the region of the rising 
sun. In songs^ the singer calls himself *"ihe sun*s eye"’ which is a frcqueni 
self-glorification 

1) See Rivfics 7ZT 4J6, lU 333, CotiRiKCroN IGV 94. 2) CoEinipr^rroN 

IW 95 Note 1. J) 7m It 231. 4} Rivas 72$ U 245, 339, 35!]. S> Regarding 

the man in tlie moon Ln On long Java, $ee Parkixsox S32 L9?, fr) Rivcas 7ZS I 
243 f, II 425, 429, D^awn ISi m 7) Rmss 127 436, ThuiNw au» I PI. Xll, 
m 133, «3 52S, IS? 13, m m Note 5. 
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Thes^ data make it dearly (evident that there is a certain as^oclatiori be¬ 
tween the chiefs and rhe sun. It has, however, been seen that it is the ver^^ 
recent Melanesian Motio-Alu immigrams who became the chiefs of Bnin, 
and that they were by no fneans identical with the stone-nsing immigrants 
who came eq that country before the Mono-AIu *), The carved design on 
the monolith of TItopan (Buka) which is Jike^vtse used as. a pattern for 
taltooIttgs S) strongly r(?scmbles a sun, but there is no JnformaiEOii from 
a native source on this point 3 ). 

The conception of the devouring monster occurs in the Rukruk rites in 
North Bougain%inc and the Buka Passage^ during which the novices arc 
secluded wearing the well-known balloon haU; the boys must undergo a mock 
death after which they arc brought to life again ; the hats are burnt at the 
end of the ceremonies. These ceremonies, as is well known, show .strong 
resemblances to the Dukduk of New Britain -*). Rivers is of the opSnJon that 
the Rukruk is eonnected with sun cull, and in support of this opinion he 
says 1 '^One obvious feature Is the tvearing of peculiar head-dresses which 
often have a globtilar form". T cannot imagine a more feeble argument. 

Regarding the Dukduk of the Gazelle Peninsula and some of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions and its presumed cotuieclSon with sun cult, Rivers says^}: 
'^Thc Dukduk dies annualty at one season of the vearK and comes to life 
ag^in at another* We know of nothing in the tilual of these Societies which 
]joints to the sun as the being so represented^ We only have ihc seasonal 
character of the celebration'** Wc liave already expressed the opinion that 
little can be proved by this argument alone. Rivf^ias has attempted to sup¬ 
port his view by saying: "While there is thus no direct evidence that the 
function of the Dukduk societies is to celebrate the annual birth and death 
of the sun, there is evidence of rites connected with the sun m a neigh¬ 
bouring pan of NW Britain, In one district of the island of Vuatom, 
in Valaur, and at one place on the mainland of New Britain* a festival takes 
place when the sun has reached the southern limit of its course''^). By this 
feast the people intend to regulate the course of the sun in order to h.isten 
the beginning of the beautiful season, and for this purpose certain kind.s 
of magic are performed. The food remaining after the feast Is offered to the 
sunS). Flcre, I think, the possibility of the magical chai^icter of this feast 
being the principal object should not be excluded. But however this may be. 


1) Tht new moon is greeted iti Huin willi a beatlni; nf drurnsn and there arc 
also a certain number nwii mythi. Sec THtmBwjiin STS I Jl5 f, 327 f(, 331 h 
ail 133 f, Si3 525 , fliS 327. And the new moon i^ hemldcd on the Sliortland IslancU 
also. RiifEE 714 163. The Kasiai inland people offer sacrifices to the moon. Frizzi 
273 9 . 2) See Br-AcxwooD Tfi 533 f- 3) Rc^rding a story of the stm and llie 

moon m Buka and North Bougalnvihe, sec Blackwood 77 76*7^. 4) See BtACK- 

WL>op 7S 215 f. 7fi 21 f. 196^200. 3CM ff, 2+4. pARJtijfsoH aW 658 ff. i3S 252. Taiks^ 
1£CK 854 128, etc S> 727 435, 6> 727 434, 7Z5 It 5l3 7) Rivas 727 434, 

7Z5 tt 514. g) Meeeh 548 706 ff. 
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to conclude from thU isolated feast, which has only its seasonal character 
in commorr wkh the Dukduk, that there is any association het^'cen the 
Dukdnk and sun cult, is in my opinion extremely audacious. The attempt to 
attribute the Dukduk to the mcj^alithic culture on the basis of a presumed 
connection of these ceremonies with the sun cult is also contradicted by 
another fact; x^ccording to traditions, the Dukduk came to the Gazelle 
Peninsnla probably from Duke of York Island. In Duke of York Island, it 
was said that the Dukduk became known only a few generations ago ; and 
in his work Eiidtr aus dcr S^ffree piAlished in 1904^ Schnee records 
p* 525 that the Blanche Bay people informed him that when they were 
small boys, the Dukduk did not exist in their region. pAJiKiN^N^) says 
in 1907 that the Dukduk h a "comparatively recent invention^,* a society 
not yet a hundred years old". Now, this would be much too recent a ilate if 
the Dukduk had any relation to the stone-using Immignims. On the other 
hand, it tallies well with the period of rhe Melanesian immigration, which 
we have seen was much more recent in the neighbouring regions. This recent 
existence of the Dukduk has led RivEfts to suppose that the Tamate liwoa 
must he as recent as the Dukduk, and that both may have come from Poly¬ 
nesia, w^hcreas the other Tamatc scicictips and the fngict were brought by 
his kav^-people 3 ). This is a really slriking accumulation of speculative 
tlieories with which, however, we need not deal here. In any ca-se, the recent 
existence of the Dukduk excludes Sts connection with the megalkhic 
culture and, in these circumstances, the question of a possible association 
of the Dukdnk or the Rukruk wdth $m\ cult is of no particular interest to 
this W'ork. 

According to a tradition of Vuatom, mankind descends from the sun and 
a crab *). Eiecausc of certain linguistic characteristics of the Vabur people 
who have the sun feast, Meier s) has inferred that they represent a special 
tribe. In the neighbouring regions, f am only aware of a myth of the North¬ 
west Baining according to w^hlch the sun and the moon created every thing, 
including men, trees, and birds. The sun taught the people thdr languagCp to 
make gardens, fences, to build houses, and also gave them fire*^). Now* it 
will be remembered that on Vualom, and in the district of the North-west 
Gaining, the presence of the stone-using immigrants was evident from a 
certain number of prehistoric objects found. Il is furtheTmore worth pointing 
out that the avcnue-tike road on both sides of w^hkh jytone blocks w^re 
lying, and which wc have associated with the avenues of the stone-using 
immigrants, was used on Vuatom only in connection with the sun feast* 
In these circumstances it ts interesting to note that whereas the Valaur 
people themselves were ignorant of the origin of the sun feast, the neigh- 


1> Riihz Zis 240 2) 316. Set aJso Buac^fi 114 12 2) Rivtas 715 U S16 f, 

524 4> Mayea 544 TOO, MEtm 54a 712 5) S4fl ?99J. 6) Beey SI W, 2D0f, 

Buscex 114 64. 
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hours of the Valaur stated that k had bci!n brought by Pir^)* We have 
seen that there are reasons for the sug:gestJon that Pir wzs a stone-using 
imjiiigniiit, although we were unable to coddnde this definitely. Should this 
suggestion be confirmed, and if the attributing of the sun feast to Pir was 
not just an ext^lanation given by the natives on the spur of the moment, if 
furthefp the sun feast was tn fact not merely magic, and if moreover the 
as^ialion of the North-west Bainitig culture hero with the sun was not 
due to syncretisnip there would be a point here in favour of a conocetion 
between megaliths and sun cult, although this condusion is based on con¬ 
siderations differing completely from those of Rivers. There art.% how¬ 
ever, loo many doubtful premisses in this argumetitattonp to permit us to 
draw any definite conduston 2), 

In Middle New Ireland and on some of the islands off the coast, the 
well-known sun malanggans art used and^ at the end of the rites held tn 
honour of a dead man, they arc burnt together with the skuU of the dead 
It will be remembered that among the different beings which were credited 
with the creation of the maianggans there were also a few stone-using 
cultum heroes^, as for instance Morua. Buj according to a myth of Bue 
village, the making of sun malanggans was discovered by a w^omau; the 
menp however stole her secret and killed the womaiH). Now, this is a story' 
known in Melanesia in general and not typical of the stone-using immigrants. 
According to Kram^r-Bankow 6 )^ the sun is often identified with Moroa. 
We shall revert later to this point. Among the decorations of the men's 
house in Manon (south of Muliama) there was one representing the ''eye 
of the sun”**). Neuhauss^)^ however^ U definitely of the opinion that 
neither a sun nor a moon cult existed in Middle New Ireland 

It is remarkable that On the Trobriand Islands^ Dohu and Rogeia, where 
the presence of the stone-using immigrants was clearly manifestp and where 
the moon plays a certain part, no traces of sun cult were found. It has 
already be<ai mentioned that Austen attempted to conclude from the orien¬ 
tation of the stone-enclosures of Trobriand Island that there wa$ some asso^ 


I) Mock 54a 7ia 2) Rei^rdm^ a moon myth of the Sutfca, see Fahkisson 
tWJp kA^cttra fisa 235. In Hie Gazelle Pcnituiiila the new' moon h Imited by 
shouting. TiiuioswAiii a7S I 355. Regarding si myth of the sun anil tlic iiHX>n of the 
Boia, we Kroll 443 STl, 57J J> KKASm-B AKNnW' 439 207 f, 260. %. HO. It I, 
KraMEi m ft7-72, SI. Gioves 387 24(1. P]. 11 GiL^ONta^STiirHAif 3W IIB. 125. 
RiVEis 72T 435. etc. etc. 4) KsAMrjt 43S &7 ff. 5)459 2S0. 6) KtlrtEH BansoW 

439 39, fig, 29. 7) 807 2S. S} Regarding tnylhs of the sun and moon in New 

Ireland and Lir, see Peeked fi45 9, Neuhauss «02 141, 20, 25. At U well known, mitiy 
of the malan^gani have been Intcrpreied by Peehel as euiblems of the nnwri. Sec 
Pezxel S4fi 22, 34+ 647 41 f, etc. etci Bu| sis PEEKEi-'t interprclmtioiii of ihcie ma- 
F^ng^gatis arc a» fatiia^tk as those he gives regarding myth^, wt must tlxMniH them 
as upscientific Regarding rhe moon ip decorative art see STifHAH W2 35, The 
new moop h hailed by ihonting, Ncuhau.ss 665 28. On E Mira klaiid, house posts 
are often carved with repre:$cntaLioit!» of the moon, and the moon is alia repre¬ 
sented oa combs. Chis^y t47 i63. 172. 
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Elation between these enctosure^i tht* heavenly bodies And time reckoning. But 
in view of the complete absence of any definite data, this can only be 
qualified as unfounded generalization 1 ). On Goodenongh Island, where 
many traces of the stone-using immigrants were found, the sun is often 
painted on the houses and carved on the canoes *). Williams quotes the 
opinion of R- A. ViviA?f who hetieves that the carved designs on the 
megalithjc stones of Bnianai “are of astronomical value*'. To this Williams 
simply remarks 3): does not seem credible that the exceedingly crude 

and unsystematic carvings of Boianai i^hould have had any astronomical 
significance for the people who made them''. But this argument is as little 
convincing as the opposing one, Vogam ■*} calls the analogous carv'ed stones 
of Dogiira and the other places on the nonh-cast coast of Papua simply 
'“sun-stones, almanacs or dials", hut it is certain that the problem cannot be 
solved by sucb imaginatioTi k la Arcilambault, With regard to the meaning 
of the similar incisions on the analogous stones of the Bartk Bay stones 
circles Seligman*) records: "Not much could be ascertained relative to 
the meaning of these. An isolated circle with a central dot on an incised 
stone of the Irere circle was called uhona and represented the “morning 
star'*, a scroll design upon the same stone had no name. A small circle 
with radiating hook-lifce processes at the bottom of the stone was considered 
to represent either a star or an eye, A cnoss on the back of this stone was 
said to represent a starfish". Whatever Huropi^n obser^'crs imagine these 
designs to be is therefore of little interest; and although it is interesting 
to note what the natives say about them, even these native statements must 
be accepted with great caution, s'mee this stone-work is no longer erected 
by the people of the present day who are therefore usually entirely ignorant 
of its meaning. Must of the native statements are therefore but impromptu 
explanations. Further myths of the stone-using immigrants would perhaps 
give a more definite answer to this questiouA)* On Mailu Tsland, before 
feUiug a sago palm, 3 spell is uttered in which the expression “sun Spirit, 
sago spirit" occurs. Saville, who records this, remarks: “This is the only 
occasioo, in $pcl| or in ordinar>' life and talk^ that I have met the expression 


i) In die Trohrtand Inlands the new moan 1$ hailed by the children. 

2D7, Accurdtn^ Id Baowx 1^2 37 a tnolher lifla her child up m the fint full 
moon rollowing its birth in order that it may grow fast. This pratike. which is 
not nientiDTied by any other writer. Is in any ease but imitative magic and not moon 
cult. In Dobte the moon is haded by the diildrcii, fonruFre Z£B 228^ and on RopeU 
Island ''prayers" arc said lo tJie moon before the men start out for SELiCHATrH 
770 *SQ. Sun and moon art also mentioned in myths, and the new in£xui*s 

rising Is greeted by the chiklren with loud shmiling. JtiiXES and BaliaStYXC 41S 
159-161, IQS. 417 491. 3) 950 151. 4) 9tQ lOO. HO 466. 6) Regarding 

a inyih of the origin of ihc sun, sec SuuckaNx 771 J78 I. For a myth of the origin 
of the moon in the Buna Sab-District and I he north-eastern slopes of ihc Hydm- 
graphers Raiige. see Aufittsi 34 5© f. 
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“sun Spirit" 0 - Barton gives ihe followings tliough not very clear record 
regarding the Koita Papuans amongst whom some more recent elements 
were also seen to exist, and in whose region a stone mortar appears to have 
been found; *'AII the heavenly bodies are more or less venerated^ or, perhaps 
more correelly, may be said to be regarded with awe. The sun, moon, and 
morning star... arc the chief ones. They only “yeir" for the new moon"^). 
Further to the west, we have come acros$ vejy recent and weak influences 
of the ligbt-skinned inland people in the Elema District, the Purari Delta 
and the Papuan Gulf. Regarding the Motumotti, Chalmers retards that 
"'at certain seasons the sun is w*Drsbippcd.,. Near sunrise*.- as soon as the 
sun is seen they bend thdr heads-*- and pray to In Turoha village 

on the Upper Purari, Hides was told by the people that the sun was their 
father and the moon their mother. But in view of his very imperfect 
knowledge of the language at that time this information needs confimiation. 
Myths of the sun and the moon are known on Kiwai ®’)p but nothing is 
recorded of a cult of the^e heavenly bodies. The Keraki have special esoteric 
names for the sun and the moon which are used in magic and when relating 
myths, and the esoteric name of the sun may be used only among initiated 
males ^). The sun belongs to one of the moieties, hut nothing else is recorded 
regarding this, and Williams emphasizes that in the mythokg>' the sun 
plays a much smaller part than the moon ®). 


1) Saville 765 Re^rding a in>'tb of the sun and the moon, aec Savelle 765 
194 f. The hew moon is heralded hy shouiing. ^AVltiE 765 194. 2) Quoted by 

SZUCMA ??K 770 I'M. 3) For a myth of the sun aud the ftvoon of the Moiii, see 
Roiiilly 736 134-142, Kuxcee 441 310 f, Chalmeks IZ7 175 f: the new nKx>n is 
haikd by them. Seuchank 770 193. For a ttioon myth of ihc Sinaugolo and Ipi 
tribes, AM SeugmaKn 776 J03 f, HoLMfa 335 195 f. A carved wisudeu Iward of Roro 
rcs^resentin^ probably the moon, so^g^ests Gulf influence. SkXtOHAXN 770 273- 
4) A 131]^ of ihc sun is also known. The moan is '^vrarslijpped '. CuaLhEiS 127 
l7l J: this mfortnation is also quoted by Wtaz 966 361, Mackenzie 521 2^, K^iwu Tit 
44t 3W, The new moon is beraldlcd. Chai^sieks 127 1B2, In many ctub houses of 
the Purari Delta and same neighbouring regions of the Papuan Gulf, a small disk 
of palm spa the can be seen fastetied to the posts. Tbcie disks arc often circulafT 
painted white with Itmc and are sometimes called "moorish They seemed, however, 
to possess no special significance and were said to he no more llian mvi deenration. 
But the story has it ibat the original of these had been set up hy two women as 
ft means of illuminaling the ravi interior at night. But when the hero Iko came out 
of the west and found the shining “moon" in the ravi, he took U away and whisked 
it up into the sky. W iijj a w s 54S 331, 262 f. This story is of some interest in so far 
a.'? we have considered Iko m a represeuiativc of the stone-using irnTnigriints. Bui 
no definite conclusion can be drawn from this myth- Wjjiz has considered some of 
these disks as emblems of the sun^ which sborra how indeterminate atl these mlcr- 
pretations arCn See Wtaz 963 101. In the Purari Ddta the new tt^n U hailed and 
prayers are said lo the nwou. Wutz MB lOL S> UZ (1931-32) 14. 6> Sec Landt- 

MAK 457 25, 52 f, 101 f* RjLirv 724 326, Wiez M9 26. T) WlUkAMS 942 3S4, 387. 
8) WtLuiAJCS 942 384^ 946 71. For a myth of the sun and llie moon of the Kukukuku 
sec Blackwdop 75 219 f. 
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It will be rtenembered that litUe stone-wqrk was found in the Huon Gulf, 
but the Influence of the stone-iising^ immigrants was evident from prehistoric 
finds, myths, and the racial characteristies. The Bukaua look upon the sun 
and moon with fear and awe and address them as ^'Sir'", Both arc con¬ 
sidered as creators of mankind, and offerings were formerly made to 
them 1). The Jabim and Tarni also address the sun and the moon as 
'"Sir"', and hy the Labo and Tami they are considered as the creators of 
mankind 2). 

The Abelam who, it will be remeinbered, show' dear inflnence of the 
stone-using immigrants, cast a spdl for the growth of the yams in whidi 
the moon, sun, ancestor^, etc. are invoked to look after the yams 3), The 
Tatmul tribe where the presence of the stone-using immigrants was foundi to 
be so dearly manifest, is divided into two moieties, the sun moiety and the 
mother moiety. The clans of the sun moiety tend to have the sun, stars and 
clouds for their ancestors and to place their ancestral pigs, canoes, etc. 
in the sky. The clans of the mother moiety connect their ancestors with 
the earthAlthough ibis conception of the sky is very signifit^t, there 
appears to be no visible association between the stone-work of the latmul 
and the sun. And the culture heroes of the lalmul whom wt have considered 
as representatives of the stone-using immigrants, show' no connection either 
with the sun, the sun moiety or the skj'®). 

With regard to the western part of the north coast of the ^fandated 
Territory, the influence of the stone^using immigrants has been inferred 
from the use of sacred plants, the mythology and the racial characteristics. 
After the harvest, wdien the people of the But District pile up big heaps of 
yams, they lake a long sago leaf and call upon the rising sun to make the 


I) During a lunar eclipse offerings are made to the moon to haslen her reappear¬ 
ance LehNu 4M 431, 4fl7 3, m 110 4n 96. 2) CumKEiiY t4e 29^ BAMtOt 

44 4S3, 441 1S4. When there is a lunar eclipse the Tami bring offerings 

lo the moon. 44 493. For very similar myths of tiie sun anti ihe mooEi 

current with tht Bukaua, Tanii, fCai of the Sattciberg and Kai of Cape King 

Willtam, see Bahlek 44 493, Kevssex 42S Stolz ®44 261, LcoNEa 492 99^ IIO. 

Tlie Jahim amj Bukaua greet the new ntoon with shouting. LtUXEH 452 99, 459 

113, Zotiza 959 270 l Ttie new moon Is hailed also in Astrolabe Ba>v Kadda and 

Dmhansqhimbi. Zpf .1 fb 5^ ZKl. For a certain kind of magic in connection with 
the Sim on Graged rsland, see RrsaiKL 113 73. 3) KAaeaav 4Z3 353. Et has already 

been mentioned that the Abelam hold dances around a white Titoiic in the centre 
of the dancing ground. This stone is catted mbabmn-matii, Le. moon-stone, but 
nothing else is recorded oi it The moon b tiirlhercfwre cooaidered aa one of the 
moat bnfioTtant ^'wale”^ Le, tfie spirits of the streams and springs. Sometimes 
the moon is painled on carvings ol birds and human figureSp it is associated with 
a myth, and the new moon is hailed by the villagers- I^KEnav 423 346, 3S3. 
4) Bateson 45 239„ 49 256 E, 4€d. 5) Of the Kaup, who belong to the Nor Papua, 

Thus» rwALP mentions '‘masks for a irtoon dance^' (ITT 362) without, however, giving 
further details. 
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yams hraps ris^ as h\gh as the sagfo leaf is long ^). But this is magic and not 
San cult ®). 

It will be remembered that in the Admiralty blandsn the Manus and 
tfie Jap people are believed to be the descendants of the chLldicn of a light- 
skinned woman and the sun to which, according to the Mantankor myth, 
she went. The question has already been posed whether this '*sun"' was not 
simply one of the antagonistic brothers whom Meier declared to be the 
sun^ We shall revert to this again later®). 

We have seen that on the northern coast of Dutch New Guinea the 
m^aliriiic culture did not extend further to the west lhau Lake Sentani; 
all the analogous elements existing farther west were fouod to be due to 
Indonesian influence. Most fantastic records have been given by earlier 
writers regarding the astral cult in Dutch New Guinea. Wihz^) has rightly 
condemned these hy^thesrs, such as, for instance, that of J. Weyi.aND 
who connected certain types of hair-dresslng of the Papuans '"mel ecn 
soort \im vcneralie voor de According to WiHZ, the viltage names 

Tohadi, “sun village* \ or Warjori, “sun river"^ arc of no particular Im- 
portance either. In Humboldt Bay, painted wooden disks of various colours 
used for decorating the men's and cult houses, were frequently considered 
as sun emblems. These wooden disks are found in Tobadi, on the coast cast 
of Cape Bonpland, and particularly in some of the villages on Lake Sentani • 
they were formerly common on the Schouten Tslands as far as Doreh Bay, 
Roon Island, Numfor and Biak. Ou the two latter islands they are called 
"*kop*\ a word used to designate every' round or disk-1 ike object. Since 
neither the word for sun nor that for moon is used for these disks, Wiftz 
thinks that they had nothing to do with the sun or moon s); and after 
having discussed all the existing evidence he draws the conclusion “that 
none of the theories regarding a former sun and moon cult on the north coast 
of New Guinea can stand up to criticism'^®). 


1) GraiSTHTJi Z79 256. 2) The Tumlco and Jakumul have a n-toon myth. The 

Jakumul eatl on ihe moon for hetp in magic. They have aUo an c^olcnc name for 
the moon, and a cerlain kind of saro nm-n not be ealcn„ jfince it h connected 
with the moon. Mrvra XI 427, 440 f. S) For moob myth* of Uunhui|n and of the 
Adtniraky Islands in general^ $ce TMUftffWAUi ®7i I J27, FamkiKson 630 71011. 
Mniut 545 939. Qti Lainbuijo the new tnoon U hailcEl by .shouting. T}iubnwau> 
m I 333. 4} MT 40, M6 35S. 5) Wibz 28. 4tMg, 326 1 , 355^36^, WZ 34. 

M9 1(11, SOf, Kajxcei 441 J79f. Fiksck 235 352, 442« l4l, etc. etc. 6^ Wnz 9€T 
40-43, See also V. b. Sanue TS3 3l3, Lose^te Sil 44. For sun myths ol TobadS mc 

W 112 MT 4Bf. A mtieh greater pari 19 played by the mcHsn; the new moon is 

heralded in Humbotdl Bay, en Biak, Nnmfor, and by the Marind anim. Tn Hum¬ 
boldt Bay and on Lake Scnlani new4>oru children are lifted up to the gromng 

tik[>on in Order lo make them gityw quickly, and somev'hal similar enstoma exist 

on Numfor and Etak. W 1 R 35 rightly remarks that this is biu inittative magk and 
has nothing lo do with moon cuk. On the estuary of the Manihcramo, the new moon 
is greeted with shmiting, and prayers are said to it. MusZicawEiKi speaks therefore 
of moan 596 324 5*7 9Sl. For moon myths of the Numfor, Tobadi And 
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The Cari dema is mentioned in the in>th$ of the Marind animp amofigsl 
whom the Iasi vestiges of the megalithic culture m western Kew Guinea 
have been found to exist. The Gari Impersonator wears a ^micirctilax 
fan-like decoration on his head^ dyed with lime and ocre. The myths do 
not explain the meaning of these decorations, but Wirz Is of the opinion that 
they art perhaps emblems of the sun. Wtr^ points out that in the Torres 
Tsl^ds a similar head decoration is w'om in certain ceremonies. There, this 
decoration is called Dari or Deri which, according to Wisz, is coimcctcd 
with Gari t), I axrt not aware of any other records regarding astral cult in 
the Torres Islands®). 

In Fijip as has been shown, the presence of the stone-using immigrants, 
ia manifest. The NangaK which w^as seen to have been introduced by a 
dark-skinned group of Melanesian immigrants., is compared by RivitELS to 
the Polynesian Marat - and on the basis of this resemblance he argues that 
since the Marae was devoted to the worship of the sim, the Xanga must also 
have been the scene of sun cult 3), To this Hocart^) has rightly remarked: 
"Before w^e can accept Dr. Rivers" reasontug, let us see what it makes of 
our own temples. Notre Dame in Paris is a Gothic structure; Westminster 
Abbey is in the same style. Notre Dame is dedicated to Roman Catholic 
worship; therefore Westminster Abbey is also Roman Catholic^ This we 
know to be contrary' to facts. That is quite enough to deprive Dr. Rivers" 
argument of all farec''\ With the light-skinned stone-using immigrants 
no traces of sun cult can t>c discovered either, and Deane in fact says of 
Fiji in general: "There is no solar cuU'''*). 

This survey, which contains a number of cases w^hich cannot be con¬ 
sidered as sun '"cult", and which arc only included for the sake of com¬ 
pleteness, show's that direct associations between sun cult and the stone¬ 
using immigrants are extremely rare in Melanesia. In some cases the 
existence of sun cult or, more correctly, what could be considered to be 
the traces of a former sun cult, coincides wish the exi.^tence of the megalithic 
culture, but there seems to be no visible ftiuctional nr genetic connection. 
In many regions in which the presence of the stone-using immigrants is 
clearly manifest, no traces at all of solar cult are fountL It is much to be 
regretted that information regarding the orientation of the megaliths is so 
-scarce in Melanesia, though from this alone it would be insuffident definitely 

Doreh, see Wnz SR7 49-S2;. HasSClt 346 102* v. p. Sanve 753 179^ KricOeb 441 40>. 
On Kci TsT&nrf, ptferingS arc made before a voyage U iindrrTaLcn, anr| I he Sun Jind 
moon are invoked. GeuetjEns 264 150. 

J) WfEjt »4 2}^ Fcr a Marind anim myth of the Sun, ace Wiaa 966 IV 74, 76-7ft. 
The myth accorditif^ to which Geb became the moon, ha» already been mentioned, 
as has also the fact that the .new moon is heralded. See WlaZ K6 II 46 ff, 967 47. 
2) Sec also 711 VI 287, Only ihc myth of a man who journeys to the snn and moon 
is recorded in Dauan^ and a few moon myths are known. 711 t 42, VI 4, WzE2 
m mi. 1) RtVEftS 727 442i 725 H 429. 4) 370 4% f. 5} l»3 21. 6) For 

a talc about the moon knowm on Kambara Inland, sec Thoufsqn Si4 49. 

Rlbuji»uj>, Uci43il^ie CHUurt of 40 
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to dt^duce a$tTDnomiciil associaiions. This is admiz^bLy demonstrated by the 
example of the Naiigas of Fiji which arc arranged in an east-west direction, 
although the Nanga has not the slightest connection with astral cult. A few 
of the Buin doltnens are lying in an east-west direction, but this does not 
apply to the majority j and the actual traces of sun cult arc connected! precisely 
with the non-megaJithic Monu-Alu Melanesians. This shows that nii definte 
conclusion can be drawn from the Melanesian evidence regarding a con¬ 
nection beiwxen sun cult and megalithic culture. On the other hand, there 
are several reasons for a possible connection betw'cen sun cult and the culture 
of the later coming Melanesian immigrants, although the acceptance of 
such a view gives rise to some difficulties too. We shall not discuss this 
opinion here, since our present study docs not deal with the culture of these 
Melanesians. The viewr that there is a cormeetjon betw^eeri sun cult and 
megaliths in the other areas of Oceania cannot, in any case, be applied to 
Melanesia,, if only for the reason that $uch views are not even generally 
accepted for those regions which they concern. Thus Hl^JNE-GELDERit i) 
IS of the opinion that in South-East Asia and that part of Indonesia which he 
has studied, a connection between sun cult and megaliths is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

Another aigument might be brought forw'ard in favour of the connection 
belw*een sun cult and megalithic culturiL FROfiEKlus in his Fle^cljahrf tier 
Afenschheit has interpreted the numerous stories of Tagaro and Qat as 
astral myths. But Speiser, one of the best experts on the New Hebrides, 
remarks: “How far he b right I do not dare to decide" 2). Jn the course 
of this study a number of further examples have been founds in which the 
culture heroes of the stone-using immigrants were brought into relation 
wdth the sun or the moon. We shall now discuss these cases. 

Lawrje states that the culture hero Inhugaralg of Ajieitym was a sun 
god, since he also had another name in which the word *^nangcsenga^\ i.c, 
sun appears. Now, If this is so^ it is possibly due to late Polynesian 
influence which, as we have secn^ ts very strong in this island. MacDonald 
records that in Fate, Maui's w'ife. Lei Mauitikitiki, w^as the moon, which 
story^ differs from the Polynesian version w'herejn Hina, the moon, is 
Maui s sister; in the Tangaroa story the moon b mentioned as Tangaroa^s 
wdfe^). We have, however, clearly shown that these culture heroes of Fate 
WTre human characters and had many features in common with numerous 
other analogous culture hemes who showed no association with the h^venly 
bodies. Here again^ it is possible that these associations are due to Poly¬ 
nesian influence. Regarding Kabat, the Mewnn myth (Makkula) relates 
thatj Every momtng he used to dimb up to the east, to be in the sunshine 
becan&e he was cold. And every day he followed the sun mund until it 
sank fi). But nothing else is recorded cither in Mewun or in the other 

t> 350 ^14. Z) T8f 361. 3> Quoted by Capcll 121 fiO, 4 ) Sec Caviu. I2l 0 

jj uiAOQir 1i4 62^. 
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regioiijv of MalektiU. On Atchm, the culture hero Ta-har, who is identical 
with the Tagaro of the other iskiHls, was ideutiliedf as we have s«ri» with 
the Sun or the mom. In the adultery story of the two anlagcmlstk brothers 
Barkulkul and Marrelul of PmLecost, the latter brother is called "le devenui^ 
blanc". This might possibly point to the moon, since in the analogous 
adultery stoiy of the Pentecost brothers Tontali and Uh Tortaii is said to be 
responsible for piloting the sun, whereas U1 (i.e. '"moon") is the pilot of the 
moon. Regarding Tanganggoa Teoga'a of ReneLI Island who is identical with 
Tangaroa, Lam BERT says that he is the sun, and Taniaihjna ^"the Hiiwip or 
Sina or Ina of Other groups is the moon" but he does not trouble to prove 
this statement. The *'Ddectable liiard*^ of Mala ran along the shy; but this 
inddent was only part of the stoiy* of the lengthening of the tree Into the sky, 
and the later descent to the earth so often found in the myth^ o! the 
stone-using immigrants, but showing in these myths no association with the 
heavenly bodieS- 

Th URN WALD records a myth of the culture hero Bego Tanutanu whom we 
have qualified as a typical representative of the stone-using immlgTants in 
Euln and the Shortland Islands; in this myth Uie fight between Bego and hiS 
brother Baubiage is related. First they fight with spears, but since they do 
not hit one another^ Bego throws a tree-fem at Banbiage. Fearing the 
revenge of his brolheT, Bego leaves his former home Bubuguna in the east 
of Bum and goes westward along the coast of Euiq to Citiai oit the western 
border of Euin, wrhere he now' lives. According to other versions, after 
tTBvelling along the coast in a westedy direction, he settled down in Daku- 
ruai, Motuna, or in Guitubarau in the viduity of Mptuna®)^ Although the 
cause of the quarrel is not the typical one of Lhe many other stones^ k is 
nmertheless probable that we are faced here with the analogous theme of the 
fight of the an^goniisttc broihers. Now', Thurnwald has given the following 
interpretation of Bego Tanutanu 3): '*It might be possible to cxplam Tanu- 
tanu as a sun hero^ since he is associated with the tree-fem the shoots of 
which.., are interpreted the rays of the sou. Also the fact that he is 
said to have gone from Bubuguna in the east to CiuaL Dakuruai and Motuna 
in the west of Enin, points to a movement from east to west. The probable 
reason why Tanutanu w'as considered as a culture bringcr is the fact that the 
growing of the food plants yams and taro is attributed to the effect of the 
sun.,, Baubiage is also identified with the chief in the moon'^ We must first 
remark that il is pure speculation to draw any allegoric conclusions from 
the use of a tree ferti by Tanuumii^ the more so as in another myth men- 
lioned, Tanutanu himself is said to be the creator of the sun and the moon. 
Moreover^ the east-W'^terly migration along the coast of Buin on which 
Thurnwald bases his condusions^ is^ in faetj but part of the much wider 
migrations of Tanutanu; for this hero went first from Alu to Fauro and 
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then back to Aiui from Alu he paddled over to Byin. and k was only then 
that his westerly migration began, passing typically along the coast. These 
facts make it highly probable that this migTation was actually a historical 
event. This view is ftirthennort confirmed by the fact that the children 
of the human couple created by Tanutanu, i.e. the descendants of Tanutanu 
himself, followed closely the route taken hy their ancestor, since they too 
migrated from Alu to Mono, Fauro, Choiseul and Bum. It must therefore 
be conduded that Tanutanu was^ in fact, human In character, and previous 
considerations have revealed the numerous reasons for considering him as 
a slone-tising immigrant. If, on the other hand, Thuhnw^ald states that 
Baubiage was also identified with the man in the n'toon, there is nothing to 
prove that this is not a subsequent inlerpretalion* 

It had already been mentioned that Kramer-Bannow regarded the 
culture biinger Moroa of New' Ireland as a sun god, ivhcreas in Peeeel^s 
opinion this is a moon myth. From this atone it h evident how skallovv 
are the foimdatEons on which these assumptions arc based. NEUtiAUSS 
moreover, is of the opinion that there exists neither a .^uu nor a moon cult in 
Middle New Ireland. 

The speculative attempts of P. O. Meyhr, who w^as at great pains to 
interpret Wunekau of the Aitape District as the sun^ and Tenal-Pisin as 
the moon, have already been rejected j and it has been proved that both these 
beings arc representatives of the stone-using immigrants. 

Regarding the culture bringer Kambd of the KeraJd, whom w^e have 
likewise considered as a stone-using immigrant, the confusion in the iradi- 
tJon,s has already boen emphasized^ In some versions, Kambel's son was 
consklercd as the moon, and his wdfe w’AS considered as the sun; in others 
Kambel himself is the moon, or Kambel is the creator of the sun and the 
nioou. Moreover, it has been showm that all these beings were human in 
character^ so that we ramc to the concliiBion that many different con¬ 
ceptions must have intermingled, and that the associations w^ith the heavenly 
bodies arc probably of a secondary nature. 

Wiaz wonders whethef Mangundi of the western part of Dutch New' 
Cuinea is perhaps an old sun god, since he introduced fire to Kumtor 
As, however, the introduction of fire is likewise attributed to a great 
number of other culture bringers who have no associations whatever w^iih 
the h^venly bodies, there is no reason to conclude that this is so in the case 
of Mangundi* 

The Mantankor myth of the sun and the moon has clearly been seen to 
deal with the antagonistic brothers. 

This survey shows that most of the opinions expressed regarding a 
connection between the culture heroes and the heavcidy bodies are based 
upon unjustifiable interpretations, I ihinLk we -can accept Sfeiser’s opinion 
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when he says in reference to the expLanatinn^ given by W+ ScHiiiDT^): 
*'Only few will be able to follow him in his astral interpretation,^. It would 
be good if the astral interpretations which unfortunately have been accepted 
mlcgrally by Peekel, could be established seicotificaUy, In the manner 
presented to us they give an impressioti of pure fabrications^ since the many 
ways in which the moon is said to appear leave the field open to the 
wildest fantasies. Probably no field-worker has ever found a living astml 
mythology in Melanesia, which b not to say that it might not have existed 
there once. Where direct information is not forthconring from the natives, 
one is entitled to demand a serious scientific fotmdation for astral interpre¬ 
tations. Unfortunately* the idea seems to have gained favour that the m 3 ^hol- 
ogy of Melanesia is mostly of an astral character. When this is proved 
scientifically no scholar will refuse to accept it, but only then". Nobody 
has denounced more severely and more sarcastically d^ese assumptions than 
MALiKOWSKt who says 3) [ '"In folk tales the sun is someliines personified* 
but actually figures there only in a few fairy tales, told for amusement 
merely .. As to any cryptic nr symbolic appearance of the sun in any other 
story* perhaps it might be found by some arm-chair philosopher belonging 
to the famous "'Natur-mythologische Schule”, but an intelligent native^ or 
even anthropologist* would only smile at it". This study has shown that many 
of the culture heroes are actually immigrants, a point of view tolahy neglected 
also by Maukowskl They arc representatives of the stone-using people, and 
hav‘c certain racial characteristics in common ■ they introduced the same type 
of culture in the whole of Melanesia, thej- imgratcd generally in a west- 
easterly direction, simitar incidents arc related by the myths dealing with 
them, their arrival dates back a certain number of generations or to a period 
which can at least be relatively deterntined. From this it is evident that the 
culture heroes cannot be advanced as proof of a connection between sun cult 
and megaliths. 
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IV. THE PROBLEM OF POTTERY 


Our investigation has shown that the prehistoric potsherds found at many 
places in Me!an<isla must be attributed to the culture of the stonc'Using 
immigrants; for these immigrants were either recorded by the myths as 
being the introducers of the prehistoric pottery^ or the potsherds were fotmd 
in dolmens^ stone-endosures or other megaJJths, and finally^ the distribution 
of prehistoric potsherds in Melanesia coincides with that of megaliths. A 
further survey of the data already quoted is not necessary. All the potsherds 
of which the technique as actually known were made by the coiling method. 
Even shape and decoration show striking resemblance thus confirming the 
view that tt*e are, in fact+ faced with a relatively uniform type of pottery 
belonging- to one and the same enkure. In many cases in which recent 
coiled pottery occurred, we were able to show its mythological connection 
with the stoae-using immigrants log, or it was at least evident that the 
distribution of the present coiled pottery coLneided with the megalithic 
culture. From this we have drawn the conclusion that the coiled potte^>^ 
prehistoric as w^cll as recent, belongs to the megalithic culture. Now'* this 
opinion Ls in complete contradiction to that expressed by Sen u a to w'ho, 
in her study on the pottery of Oceaniap expresses the view that the present 
coiled pottery belongs to the Papuan cnhiireM ■whereas the modelling method 
IS Melanesian. ScHunios opinion has generally been accepted. More recent 
information could be add^ to the data compiled by Schurig^ but the 
distribution of potter}' as indicated by her would not thereby be greatly 
modified. Senume's work is without doubt an excellent and exhaustive 
study of the distribution of pottery in Oceania, but part of the conclusions 
she has drawn from the materuil are wrong. ScHuntc was ■unaware of the 
distribution of megaliths in Melanesia, and from the occurrence of the Fa- 
puan language in any specified region she decided that the culture wtis 
unifonuly Papuan ^ without taking into consideration the possible complexity 
of such a culture. Tt must be mentioned that at that time Schuric was una¬ 
ware of the technique by which the prehistoric potsherds w^ere made, since it 
is only in the more recent literature that information on this point has been 
recorded, ft was^ in fact, principally on the basis of this prehistoric coiled 
pottery and its mylhological cooneciion with the stone-using immJgt^ts or 
its actual connection with megaliths, that we reached the conclusion that 
the coiling method in general miist be attributed tn the megalitbic culture. 
But even on the basis of ihe data compiled by ScHUttlO herself, one reiches 
the conclusion that the coiled pottery of tca^day must belong to the stone^ 
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using immigrants. For that purpose we reproduce here the maps prepared 
by ScHUaiG 0* Schorig mentions present-day coiled pottery at ^e 
foUowing places: Port Moresby (besides modeJIing method) (Melanesian 
language); MaiJu (Papuo-Mdanesian language); Yodda Valley (Papuan 
language); Teste Island, Tiibetubc Island, Otian, Paua Udiudi (Papuo* 
Melanesian language); Amphiett Islaiids (Paptio-Melanesian language); 
Goodenough Island (Papuo-Mdanesian language); Wanigcla (Melanesian 
language); Orokaiva (Papuan language); Nassau Bay (Melanesian 
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The geoarapfiteal dUtribulion oE potleiy in Uelaaesia (after Schubiq). 

language); Laukanu (Melanesian language); hinterland of Astrolabe Bay 
(Papuan language); Gogol-Nuru Plain, Hilu (Melanesian language); Se* 
pik (Papuan language); Potter's River (Papuan language): (the information 
is uncertain regarding coiled pottery on the Ramu River and must 
therefore be disregarded^)); Jakumul (Melanesian language); Ttanleo, 

t) Instead of i« i»g numbers ID indicate a specified place, as on ScnrmO's maps, , 
we have ifiven the iwmcs of the places. 2> ScutnUO has Itnowredge of s few 
pots of ihc Rainu River and merely because of the primilive shape and the texture 
of the materia] she assumes that the pati were perhaps made by the coiluiit method. 
ScnuBic Ml 71. Since moreover some of the pots resemble those of the SepDc, she 
tbinhs that they have perhaps been imported from the Sepik (M) 21), The 
other sources of informatioo—more recent for the most part — record only the use 
of pots on the Ramu River, but uot the maliiDB of pottery. See Movjre SU 148 f, 
OutuiANir 278 27 E, KnsotBAUM 431 2D4. etc. It is only among the Bosntw u-ibe that 
Lord Moyse records the making of pots, 5U 123, but he does not mdicale the 
method used. 
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SelcD, Sissano (Melanesian language); Sia (MeJaHesLaii langiiage) 
NoWp even these data frorri New Guinea alone, as sketchy as they 
are, should have warned ScHL^RlG against drawing any definite conclusion; 
for this compilation deals with seven tribes with Papuan laugnage, eight 
Iribes with Melanesian language and six tribes with Papuo-Melanesian 
language. And it may be Temarked that, with the exception of the language, 
neither racial nor cultural condiLtons have been taken Into constderation. 
To conclude from this distribution that the coiled method is Papuan, h 
completely arbitrary. When Schurig found that the modelling method 
belonged to the Melanesian culture, a conduston uhich we unhesitatingly 
accept, she rashly concluded that the coiling method which she found with 
some Papuan tribes, could only be Papuau. She must therefore have been 
ignorant of a third culture, or omitted taking it into consideration. The 
distribution of the coiled pottery in New Guinea alone is sufficient to 
refute her opinion, and it will be seen that its occurrence in the rest of 
Melanesia is even more prejudicial to Schurig's view. If the coiling method 
were Papuan, it would he impossible to explain why, in the immense region 
of western Nciv Guinea-iiicludtfig the wide inland area, the Papuan area 
par excehence-potteiy is entirdy unkoowTi, A single glance at Schurig's 
map is sufficient to realijce this fact. On the other hand, Sen uric ought 
to have been aware that the Papuan tribes which make coiled pottery—with 
the exception of the Yodda tribes, Sepik and Potter's River people—, either 
live on the coast or on the islands off the coasts. Now% in all the places 
where the coiling method is used, w'e have found traces of the stone-using 
immigrants: Among the Melanesian Matu, light-skinned dements, character¬ 
istic mythological themes and, on Dauko Island, prehistoric potsherds, w'cre 
proof of the presence of tJie stonc^using immigrantsi among the Papuo- 
hlelancsian Mailu the presence of the stanc-using immigrants was found 
to be evident from "the racial characteristics, the myths, the use of sacred 
plants^ staue-caims and prehistoric potsherds; In the Yadda Valley stone 
mortars and $tone pestles, an obsidian axe, clay figures and the use of 
sacred plants testified to the presence of the megalhhic cullurc in this 
region; our knowledge of Teste* Tubelube and the other neighbouring 
islands is not very w'ide, hut the stone-grave founci on Tubelube, the existence 
of megaliths on Rogeia^ Samarai and Sariha, as w^ell as the connection 
between Tubetube and Narmanby make it highly probable that Tubelube 
and Teste have both been influenced by the srone-using immigrants. On 
Goodenough Island, the presence of the stone-iislng immigrants was found 
to be evident from the many megaliths, the mcial charactcristies* the myths, 
the use of sacred plants, etc.; stone^work was found on the Amphldt 
Islands, and this group was seen to be closely connected, both racially 
and culturally with Trobriand and Dobu where the presence of the 
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stone-ustng immigrants is likewise maniftst; in Wantgela, part of a stone 
fnortar was foiuid be$idt?s many prehistoric potsherds made by the coiling 
method, and in Collingt^ood Bay, which has cultural rebtions with Gt^od- 
enough Island, the tise of sacred plants was also found. The presence 
of the stone-using immigrants Is furthermore confirmed by the mortarSp 
pestles and potsherds found on the neighbouring Cape Nelson and the 
Musa Kiver. Light-skinned individuals were found among the Papuan 
speaking Orokaiva, and although no stone-work has been recorded, stone 
mortars and pestles, sionc images, prehistoric potsherds, the use of sacred 
plants and the mytholog)- were seen to be dear proof of the presence of 
the stone-using immigrants in this region. On the Mamba re River, and 
particularly in its vicinity, mortars, pestles, stone-figures and certain clay 
objects were found, tl may, however, be mentioned that Schurig knows 
of only one pot from the Mambare, and it is only on account of its pointed 
shape that she concludes that it was made by the coiling method i)* Jaduna 
on the Lower Waria^ all along the river, light-skinned individuals were 
found side by side with dark-skinned people; the culture and race of the 
coast resembled the Orokaiva, and there was close contact with the Main- 
bare; records about stone-work are vague, but on the upper river a stone 
mortar was found and sacred plants were used; if, in addition, the cultural 
conditions of the neighbouring regions arc home m mind, the presence 
of the stone-using Immigrants is probable here too. Nassau Bay, Latikanu: 
in the wider n^ion of the Huon Gulf, the racial characteristics, the use 
fif sacred pUnU, many typical myths k many stone mortars and pestles, 
earthenware rings and prehistoric potsherds are dear proof of the presence 
of the stone-using immigraftts, although present-day stone-work is not very 
abundant. Astrolabe Bay. Gogol-Nuru Fkiii: no stone-work was found, 
hut the use of sacred plants, many typical myths and^ in some ways also, 
the racial characteristics of the Melanesian and Papuan tribes of Astrolabe 
Bay^ prove the influence of the stone-using immigrants. Oti the Sepik die 
well knowm anthropomorphous coiled pottery is made in the third culture 
province w^hich we have learned to be one of those areas in which the 
influence of the stonc-ustng immigrants js most manifest; this influence 
was seen to be evident from the racial characteristics, and perhaps also 
the linguistic conditions, from abundant stone-work, the use of sacred 
plants, a stone mortar, potsherds which are perhaps prehistoric, the myths, 
etc* etc. This area is one of the most striking examples of the erroneous 
conclusions 10 w^hich mere hsis of dbtribution such as those prepared by 
ScuuilG, can lead. In these lists only isolated dements of the culture are 
selected^ but the real character of the culture is overlooked. On the Potter's 
River* where Papuan languages are spoken, we have been unable so far to 
dlsco^'^er any influence of the stone-using immigrants, but this may be due 
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to Lhe scantitw^s of in formation. It hajs, however, twn seen that- accoriJiag 
to TttuliNWAt*Dp the Poltcr's Kivcr was ''obviously exposed to waves of 
Melanesian invasions'*, so that here too the culture is not as uniformly 
Papuan as ScHURIO has supposed. It has been seen that trading and cuUuraJ 
relations existed with the Lower Squik^ and since the presence of the stone- 
using immigrants !s manifest on the islands off the coast, influence from 
this direction might be presumed. But this too would only be hypothetical^ 
since no traces of the megalilhic culture have been found on the Low^er 
Sepik. On the other hand, nothing is known so far regarding any relations 
between the Potter's River and the third culture province of the Sepik, 
neither is anything known regarding relations with the Schrader or Bismarck 
Ranges. A solution of the prohSem of coiled pottery^ in this region vidll 
therefore only Ije possible when more is known about the area. In the 
region of the Melanesian Tumleo^ Jakumul and Si&sano, the last area of 
western New Guinea from which coiled pottery is rccordcdp the influence 
of the stone^using immigrants is apparent from the racial characteristics, 
the use of sacred plants and the mythology. 

In the area outside New Guineoj ScHuaiC mentions the making of coiled 
pottery in the following regions. Admiralty Islands: the centres of pottery' 
in this archipelago are Mbuke Island in the south and Hails Island in the 
north I from these centres pots are traded to all parts of the archipelago. The 
coiling method is used on both these islands, and the modelling method b 
also used on Haus Island It has already been noted that Mbuke is inhab¬ 
ited by the ManuSp and Haus by the Mantankor; but whereas the Manus 
language is Melanesian in type, no unanimity exists regarding the languages 
of the Mantankor and Usiai which, by some writers* are considered as 
Melanesian and by others as Papuan, If the old classification of Usiai, Man- 
tankor and Mantis is right, and the Usial be actually the oldest groupp it is 
significant that the Usiai are ignorant of the making of pottery -). SciiUftiG 
herself has admitted®) that her scheme cannot he applied to the Admiralty 
Islands when she says; “prEwfs are still lacking to allow of attributing the 
coiled pottery tO the language and culture of the Papuans, and that made by 
the modelling method to the language and culture of the Melanesians in lhe 
Admiralty I,‘iland5*\ Now, we have shown that the stonc-ivork, the mcial 
characteristiesp ihe use of Sacred plants, the e.xistcnce of stone mortars and 
prehistoric obsidian objects as well as many typical myths prove clearly the 
presence of the stone-tising immigrants, and we have reached the conclusion 
that the Mantankor are the representalsves of the megalithk people^ Thus it 
is easy to attribute the modelling method to the Melanesian Manus, and the 
coiling method to the stone-using immigrants. This view Is also atreagthened 
by the milh already mentioned crediting the mqgalithic cidture-hringing 
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snake with the introduedoa of pots, although the type of potteiy is not 
actually specified in the myth. It is, however, astooishing, in these circum¬ 
stances, that both the modelling method and the coiling method are used 
by the Majilankor ai Haus Island, whereas the Manns of Mhoke used the 
coiling method only. I can suggest no other explanation for this fact except 
the relative uniformity of the culture of all three groups brought about 
hy the exceedingly intense trading rclatimis between them. 

SCHURIG then mentions the tise of the coiling method in Buka Island i). 
Here the language is Melanesian. Mcndcm has been made of the megalithic 
stone-work w'hich abounds in this region, and the presence of the stone-^using 
immigrants was furthermore seen to be evident from the racial character¬ 
istics, stone pestles, the use of sacred planu and many typical myths. The 
language of the Shortland Islands Mono„ Alu and FaiirOj where coiled 
potten' also exists is Melanesian, Information more or less precise has 
been mentioned regarding stone-work on all the Shortland Islands and. as 
we have shoivn, megaliths are particularly abundant in Buin wher^ in the 
dolmen-graves, prehistone potsherd-^ have been found. Moreover, stone 
mortars and pestles, anil the u^e of sacred plants, are nrcorded in the Short- 
l^d Islands and Buin^ the mythobg)" of both these regions is particularlv 
rich in typical themes, and Bego, the megalithic culture hero of the Shorl- 
land Islands and Buin, was described as possessing pots. Coiled pottery 
is also found among the Masioi^ They spieak a Papuan language, bu|+ as 
has been seen, slone-w'ork and the of sacrad plants was found Avkh them. 
On the other hand^ Scitunic mentions the use of the modelling techni^jut! 
among the Toberoi, whom we have seen to be Melanesian Mono-Alu 
settlers. 

With regard to the maji}- tinds of prehistoric coiled pottery in the 
New' Hebrides* we have already demonstrated in detail that the mytholog¬ 
ical indications^ the fad that potsherds were found in the dolmen-graves, 
and that the distribution of the prehistoric pouherds coincides w'ith that of 
megaliths^ point clearly to the conclusion that the prehistoric coiled pottery 
belongs to the megalithtc culture. Recent pottery is made only on Santo, viz. 
by the modelling methcKl in Wus, and by the coiling method tn Pespia. The 
language of Santo, and of the New' Hebrides In general is Melanesbn. 
ScHUftit;, who attributes the modelling method of Wus to the Melanesians, 
in which she is certainly right, has here no other choice but to attribute the 
coi mg method to the short-statured people of the island *). It has, how'cver, 
been seen that the separation of the **Klein$tamme'' of the New Hebrides 
^ an independant rate is by no means proved and that SvEtSEB eventually 
inclined to believe that th^ are but an Inland branch of the Melanesians 
of the coast. On the other hand, we have seen that it was precisely in 
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North-w(?st and West Santo, i.e. m the area in which also Pespia lies, that 
Itght-skioned dements were found as far 35 north of Wus: and we have 
concluded lhat they came from the Northern New Hebrides, and that they 
introduced stone-work The presence of the stone-using immiigrants was 
furthermore seen to be evident from the vanous types of stone-work in the 
other districts of the island, from the use of sacred plants, the cxislerice of 
the Suqe and from the mythology. This leads to the conclusion that, 
whereas the nicidelling method of Wus was brought by the Melanesians, the 
coiling method of Pespia can only have been inlroduce<l by the stone-using 
immigrants. 

In discussing the coiled pottery of New Caledonia, SoluafC relies upon 
the opinion expressed by Buschan that Papuan elements are also found 
in Ndwr'Caledonia '). We have^ moreover^ mentioned that Ffttetsfticn MOl- 
i-EH thoughl the languages of Mare and Lifou to be of Papuan type, but the 
more modem scholars hold the view that the New Caledonian language is 
an archaic MdanesLan language, an opinion which is generally accepted to¬ 
day. A group of short people in the west of New Caledonia show some 
affinities with Australia, but certainly not with the Papuans, and there is no 
reason to suppose that Papuans formerly existed on this inland. On the other 
hand, because of the occurrence of stone-work^ stone pestles and Other 
prehistoric objects, the use of sacred plants, teimced irrigation^ etc. we have 
proved the presence of the stone-using immigrants on this island; and we 
have mentioned the reasons for attributing the coiled pottery to those stone- 
using immigrants who, from the Sepik^ migrated to New Caledonia. 

With regard to the pottery of Fiji, Schurio mentions that the coiling 
method is used by the people of Malaki Island "who have been driven away 
to Nasava village*^ and it is used perhaps also in Nasava village and Koro 
on the opposite coast of Viti Levu; the coiling method is furthermore used 
on the islands of Kandavu and Ono, On Mbau Island and in the neigh¬ 
bouring Rewa District, the modelling method is used 2 ), Since in Fiji, there 
is no record of any Papuan t1cmcnts> Schuric is completely at a bsis how* 
to apply her theory that the coiling method belongs to the Papuan culture, 
so all she says is 3) 1 ^'The statement that the Fijian inhabitants of Malald 
(now in Nasava) who make coiled pottery w'ere the first who invented 
pottery, perhaps points to the greater age of the coiling method". 

Now, in reality these data regarding the distribution of the different 
methods of pottery in the Fiji Archipelago are extremely significant, for 
we have seen that all places where the coiling method is used ate dwelling 
places of the stone-using immigrants t Malaki Island, where fordfications 
consisting of stone walls and ditches Were found, was, according to the 
myths mentioned, discovered by those people whom the stone-using im- 


1) Somijc >41 10?, BuscHAft IIT Jl IS$, 2} Sec Schuric Ml 77, SSf, Cumking 
17« Z47fp ITT 363 E. 3) Ml 10?. see also CumMitac 1T« 247. 
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migrant Lutunasomba^omba had smt out in search of his lost carved stones^ 
From there they went to the imUiland c^posite, where, it will be remembered, 
they met Ndengci. the other stone-using culture hero. Hdengei had migrated 
from Vunda via Tavua and Natlillati to F^akau^'andra^ which place w'c have 
seen to be the very centre of the $tone-using immigrants. Now, Knrov-u 
village lies between Tavua. and Nathtlau and Nasava lies on the coast cast 
of Nakanvandra. Apart from the txpubion of the Malaki potters to the main- 
landp I know of no further record concerning the history of Malaki Island. 
Wfi havCp however, seen that it was the stone-using immigrants who* under 
the pressure of the later coming Melanesians^ were forced to abandon 
their former dwelling places, and this gives further strength to the viev^- 
that the fleeing Malald potters were none other than the stone- 
using immigrants withdrawing before the pressure of the later coming 
Melanesians^ In Kandavu and Ono Island* the other centres of the 
coiled pottery, light-skinned people have been found who^ as we hav^e 
shown* could be none other than the stone-using immigrants; in fact 
several tribes of Kandavu traced their origin back to Nakauvandra the 
centre of the stone-using immigrants, and the spirits of the dead of both 
these island go to Nakauvandra; terraced irrigation was found on Kan- 
davti, and the stone-using culture hero Tanovu of both these islands was 
described as being in possession of a big water pot. For these reasons, here, 
again, we can attribute the coiled potter}' to the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants. On the other hand, it has been seen that Mbau. where the 
model ling technique is used, was the dwelling place of the later coming 
Melanesians who settled down on this island after having driven out the- 
stone-using Levukans; from Mbau Melanesian influence spread to the 
neighbouring regions^ to the Hewa District aJ$o among others, particularly in 
more recent times. It is therefore natural to attribute the modelling method 
used on Mbau and in the Rcii%'a District to the later coming IVIelanesians. 
It is quilt probable that the tradition according to which the Malaki people 
were the first to inveut pottery' (i.e* the coiled pottery) points, as Sciiuric 
has Inferred, to the greater age of the coiling method- This, however* does 
xiol^ mean that the coiling method belongs to a Papuan people unknowTi in 
Fiji* but that it must belong to the stone-using imtaigrants who were precisely 
the more ancient people in this archipelago. On the other hand, the greater 
age of the coiled poltciy is additional proof that the stone-using immigrants 
who introduced this type of pottery were actually the earfier comers in the 
Fiji Archipelago, 

Our investigalion thus show^s that, in spite of the exhaustive character 
of her work. Sett Oil IG was wrong in part of her conclusions. If she is right 
in thinking that the modelling method belongs to the culture of the Mebne- 
si^Sp the coiled pottery on the other hand, must be attributed to the sloue- 
using immigrants. This applies not only to the prehistoric coiled polteryv. 
but likewise to the recent roiled pottery^ And in spite of many dissimilarities*. 
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particularly an omainenlatioii, between the prekisturk and the recent coiled 
pottery wc can eouclude that the recent Coiled pottery is but a perpeinatioii of 
the prehistoric pottery, ^^d that its uiodificatjon^ are accordingly dite to the 
various tacial and cultural interminglmg of its Lntroduccrs, the stone-using 
immigrants^ and apparently also to a dev-dopment of its own* In these 
circumstances, it is of the utrnost importance that, as already pointed cait, 
coiled pottciy is also found on Yap and Palau* that on Ponape a potsherd 
found together with an obsidian spear head, and that on Guam* pre¬ 
historic pottery was used in connection with a type of burial eharactcristic 
of the megalidiLC culture* for these and many other elements led us to the 
conclusion that the stone-using immigrants must have come to New Guinea 
and the rrat of Melanesia via the Admiralty Islands from Mktonesla, That 
the coiled pottciy in the whole of Melanesia actually forms a relatively homo¬ 
genous dement belonging to one and the culture is moreover confirmed 
by the fact that it is alike, to a certain ei^tcnt, even in shape and function. 
Without treating this problem in greater detail it may be pointed out that 
anthropomorphs are frec]Uerit; in the decoration of the prehistoric pots of 
Malekula, the recent coiled pottery of New Caledonia, of the Sepik^ elc,j 
frequently the pots are of very large ske, as m the case of the prehistoric 
pots of Malekula, Aoha, Ambrym, Wanigeb, or the recent pots of the Sepik, 
etc,; and in many cases they were used as sepulchral pots, as on Malekula* 
Ambrym, Murua, Marshal] Bennett Islands^ Trobriand Islands^ etc#; and 
Schlacihuaufen 1 ) has suggested that some of the big antropomorphous 
jars of the Sepik may also have been used as sepulchral pots. 

It further ensues from our investigation that the Papuans originally had 
no knowledge of pottery at all, which explains why in the west, south and 
the interior of New Guinea—the very centre of the Papuan tribes^—pottery 
is completely non-existciii. This might seem to be a somewhat surprising 
conclusion, since the Papuans have a neolithic culture, but It is quite con¬ 
sistent when it is recalled that it w'as the slone^using immigrants who in¬ 
troduced the pig and numerous food plants^ and that the Papuans were 
previously ignorant of these things. The Papuan culture must therefore be 
considered as belonging to the early Neolithic, If. as Pittard is indined 
to believe ^), the pig, in chronolcgical succession, was the last of the animals 
to be doTTiesti£a.ted in European Neolithic, this would mean that in Europe 
loo* the pig belongs to the later Neolithic, which would, in fact, constitute 
fresh proof of the synchrony of the European and Oceanian Neolithic* 

NoWp if the coiled potlety belongs to the culture of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants, we arc again faced with the old problem—the reason for the 
complete lack of pottery in Polynesia, to which area the stone-using im¬ 
migrants migrated after having passed through Melanesia. It should be 
emphasized, bovrever^ that this problem would arise no matter to what cul- 


1) BIS n a m- 
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ture the coiled poiter^^ is Rtirihtited: for Schurig also maintains^ in contra¬ 
diction to pARKtNSON\ that in their original bome^ the Polynesians were wdl 
acquainted with the art of poiltry ^ ). Graebner suppuMes that the Proto- 
Polynesians were not ignorant of the use of pottery, but that they lost this art 
owing to the lack of proper material In the Polynesian islands which are 
generally of coral formation ScHuaiG does not a^ee with Geaeb^ee on 
this point nor does she give much credence to the reasons ads^ced by ^'arions 
other writers. Sciic-hig quotes a few' earlier writers recording the existence 
of pots on Kaster Island and M aka tea, but she doubts the accuracy of this 
information Perry. however, takes it for granted that the former in¬ 
habitants of Easter Island made pottery Pots found on Namoka and 
Tonga are declared by ScrtuEicS) to have been imported from Fiji; but 
it should be mentioned that a great number of potsherds have also been 
unearthed on Tonga ®), though we do not know their age. I am not prepared 
to discuss this problem any further, since only thorough archaeological in- 
vestigations in Poljmesia would be likely to throw some light upon it. 
According to our present knowledge, the lack of proper material in Poly¬ 
nesia seems to me to be one of the most probable causes of the loss 
of this highly useful art. From the non-odstence of pottery in Polynesb, 
Parkinson has concluded that the Polynesians on their migrations did 
not touch New Guinea, since they would otherwise have adopted the imkiiig 
of pottery there. But the conclusions we have reached show that this 
opinion cannot be defended. If it is inic that the stone-using immigrants 
came to Melanesia earlier than the Melanesians ^ they must have come into 
an area inhabited by Papuans ivho, according to our reasoning, were ignorant 
of the use of pottery. Such a useful art i$ very likely to have been partly 
lost in such a cultural environment, and it is ^ily conceivable that this 
environment* combined with the lack of necessary material may have led to 
the tutal disappearance of the art of pottery' in Pol>mcsIa 

U SCHUMG 141 5. 2) Graesner m 746, quoted alsp by Scuuaic 941 4. 3) Ml 

Z 4> Pfimr IZ S) Mt 21 «> See MAd-ACKCAN m m. 7} 

5SZf, QuoEed also by ScHvmc Ml S. 8) HciNE-GnaiXKN arid FuEEi^HAiMENDDHr 
both ^grec that the transLllou |o the Neolithic tu Au^irmlia is due to an inflUmtion 
of the rouDd-asec culture from New Guinea into Australia. To ext»1ain the non- 
existence of pottery In Australia^ rOiER-HAEHENDoay $ays (M6> ^ '^Vtclmchr scheinl 
bei den nacli Au^tnllen eingedningenen ueolithiiclien Kulturcn tine rasche Dege- 
fienttion eingetreten eu seiu^ weiche ebenso in der Vcrsehlechterung dcr Steinwrrk- 
aeuge wie in dem Verluat der Topftrei und des Pllanxettanbaues zqtn Ausdruck 
kommt". If, however, as we have shown, the Papuans had but a poor knowledge 
of agriculture and no knom^ledge of pntiery at all. llien the ab^euce of these two 
cultural elements! in Ausialia can very well be reconciled with an infiltration of (he 
round-axe culture, the reprc^entatlvai of which, in New Guinea, are certainly 
Papuans^ and we do not need lo have recourse to a proccis of degeneration at least 
as far as the oon-exlstcnee of the art of poilery is eoncemed. 



V. THE PROBLEM OF QUADRANGULAR AXES 

Greal surprise was aroused among antiiropologists by the discovery, in 
the Hagen-Wahgi arca^ of axes differing completely in shape frum the 

usual Mebnesian axes. The lateral sides of these highly polished, often 
very large and thin axe blades, are squared, so that they have a flattened, 
oblong, quadrungular section, like the Indonesian and Po1)-nesian axes. This 
is the type HetNE-GELDERji has called "'Vierkantheir\ as opposed to the 
usual Papuan axes which are elliptical or round in section^ and which 
Heine-Geldern calls the '‘WaLtenbeir". These square sided axes are 
used a$ cetemontal and battle-axes. The shafted axes are T-shaped t). 
According to and Vial, the hit. Hagen ceremonial axes are not made 
in the Mt. Hagen region, but come from the Jimi River, One of the quarries 
from which the stone for these axes is hroken is situated on the Gana River, 
a tributary of the Jimi River, and natives engaged in making these axes were 
seen by Leahy also north of Mt» Jaka, According to ClltNN‘E!iv^ the Ml. 
Hagen axes art made in the villages of Gumbigai and Mangarvigar in the 
Manginbor area. Tischkeh records that the collector lo whom the Ham¬ 
burg Museum owes the Mt, Hagen axes, is of the opinion that they arc tnade 
in the Wahgi Valley^ In the Ml Hagen atea^ the nse of these axes is 
recorded among the Jamga, Mogei, and Bencttibi; and south of the Nabily-a 
River the axe^ classified as weapons are probably the same type of battle- 
axes as those of the Mt. Hagen District. Farther to the south and south-west^ 
these axes are found in the Saitibrigi Valley, the area of the ^''Grasslandcts^’' 
and on Lake Kntubu. In Kutubu, only the rougher utility implcmenLs are im¬ 
ported from the **Grasslanders"^ and they also have squared sides and are of 
oblong section; many of these battle-axes were found in the Wabgi Valley 
and on the Chimbu River, a tributary of the Wahgt. According to our 
present knoivledge the eastern limit in the distribution of these battle-axes is 
formed by the Marifuttga River* a tributary of the Low^r Wahgi; here the 
natives slated that the axes came from the west- i.c. higher up the Wahgi 
River. Lord Movne and Kirsciibaum found that these battle-axes were 
used by the Aiomc pygmies^, and they were both Infonned by the pygmies 
and the neighbouring Ramu people that the axes were made by the Aiomc 
tlieuiscivcs. Had[>ok, however, doubts the accuracy of this statement, and 


J) Tlie slonc-blaiic is wedged bclwctu two pieces of wood Smd held together 
by cane lashitigs, and bound on to an clbow-^apcd haft with cane. A wocKten 
blade continues tiaclrwards in the opposite direction to the slone^btade as a coutiter- 
weight. 

RiuiwFELb, UcEiilllhlc CHlture tit Mel^fitli]# 
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since the Mt. Hagen axes are more elaborate and thinner than the Aiome 
Mcs, Haodon thinks that either they were copied by the Aiomc, though 
in a somewhat inferior manner, or were traded eastward to the Aiotne 
irom Mt Hagtm. In any case. Hamu people (here these axes were found 
in Alertible) get these axes from ihe Afome; they are furthemjpre found 
on the Upper Potter*^s Rlver^ and it is highly probable ihat here too they 
ye imported from tlie x\iome. From whatever place they originally camep 
h is certain that they are an important article of trade, for there is a similar 
stone blade from the SalteJberg (m the N^euchatel Museum), and stone 
blades from ihe ML Hagen District have found their way down the Kikori 
River in Papua *). It might further be recalled that among the rock-pajntings 
of the Fifisch Haven hinterland, a few axes were represented which Ptr- 
HOFEEj considered as being of a t>T>e similar to the Mt. Hagen axes, but we 
arc not sure of this, since the possibility of European axes having served 
as a nicrfet cannot be definitely excluded. It has already h^n mentioned 
at Wagava in die Sogcri District, a small broken blade with squared 
^ges and of oblong section found together with prehistoric potsherds. 
Aho The axe blade?? unearthed together with stone pestles, mortars, and 
Slone figures on the Upper Watut seemed to be of thi?^ type, although there 
was no detailed description of them. 

I( is of course by no mtans certain whether the data quoted by us cover 
the whole of the area of New Guinea over which the quadrangular axes have 
spread, partio^rly since this part of the island has b«n opened up 
only recently. No scholar has alteinpted so far to define the culture to which 
these axes belong, and with regard to the axes of the Mt, Hagen.Wahgi- 
Aiome area, Haqdon says -i): "We arc thus faced with a problem of which 
1 can at present offer no solution. It is. that in the centre of New Guinea. 

island, except for a few sporadic diffusions there is 
a highly spKi^ised tj-pe of stone blade which must have had its origin in 
Indonesia. VS hen and how it came there it is impossible to say at present. 
Perhaps other elements of Indonesian culture will be found in the newly 
openetl up grasslands of central New Guinea". 

the "Vierkanthdl" belongs to the 
Lr Austrmesians, whose culture is characterired bv the possession of 
megaliths, the ciBlom of head hunting, the domestication of pigs, etc. Re¬ 
constructing l eir Mays of migration, HEfNE-GELDERN has shown ih,it 
these peop le went from China to South-East Asia and the Malayan 

^ 111 tig, 5, 6 PL II. Chinnery 143 I® p], H fig. I. tS3 409. Leaijv 473 242 24 & 24S 

145 f. 7t2 (lejaJS) 48. JO, fig, 4. Vjal 904 lSft-163. jpt n J62 Bkaoyholtz 91 Q=; 

firm !i5 PJ 1. Hides 35* 

XXin ’ ■ ■ ■ t-nid Moyne 5*8 
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Archipelago. From there^ one v^avc migrated over Sumatra, Java, the 
Sunda Islands, etc. to the east and to New Gtiinea^ constituting the ' Mela^ 
oesiao" Austronesians, whilst another wave migrated over Borneo- the 
Philippines and Formosa finally reaching Japan, In the area between For¬ 
mosa, the Philippines and Noithcm Celebes, these Austroncsians inter¬ 
mingled with the Austroasialics, from which intermingling originated the 
Polynesians who, passing through Micronesia and ^fclanesia, finally came 
to Polynesia 1). Now, we have already proved the presence of the Stone- 
using immigranls at all the places of the interior of New Guinea where the 
“VierkantbeiF' js found; and although knowledge of this area is in 
infancy, tt is clearly evident that in this area the distribution of the stone- 
using immignmus and quadrangular aJtes coincide completely^ In the Sogeri 
District, where Papuan ekments were seen to e^ist side by side with people 
of non-Papuan racial type, the quadrangular stone blade was, significantly, 
found together with prehistoric potsherds thus testifying to their slratigra- 
phkal connection; and in the whole of Melanesia, we have attributed pre- 
hisloric potsherds to the culture of the stone^using immigrants. It has fur¬ 
thermore been $een that Sogeri is situated in a region whici has been crossed 
by the stone-using immigprants in their cast-w^fisterly migration. No definite 
cqJcpJanattoii has yet been given regarding the prehistoric finds of the Watut 
RlYe^^ though it is possible that these objects are due to contact with the 
Upper Waria^ thus forming the most northern traces of the stone-using 
immigrants crossing New Guint,^. From these facts w'e can draw the con¬ 
clusion that the quadrangular axes were brought to New Guinea by the 
stone-using immigrants w^ho origEnally came from Indonesia, ivent to New 
Guinea via Micronesia, and finally reached Polynesia. This c.xpTaitis why 
the V'^icrkantbcil of Indonesia, Micronesia and Polynesia, is also found 
in the interior of New Guinea 3), 

The following considerations perhaps furthermore strengthen the assump¬ 
tion that quadrangular a.xcs belong to the megalithie culture. Nobody, as 
far as I can see^ has so far compared the quadrangular axes of the interior 
of New Guinea with the well known ceremonial axes of the Masstm 
District ^), The blades of these latter are also flat, very thin, well 


1) HCfHE-GlUEKrc 349 5&4 t, 600, 605, see aU* AWESSoM 18 256 tf. 2) Here, stone 
axC5 have been $iiiper$eded to a great extent by sliell zocc^ See H i:e vT^-r^ m 
3^9 5S4f. 3) The blades of Rre^aish ojihicnlcile found with patihertk, carved 

shells and bones in Wansgrela, were not of the square sided type, and differed front 
the present type of stone blades in thal I hey were smaHcr and ttol s* hea^'y. One 
of ihe blades photo^phed by Seucman and JoYcz 777 33fU, PI. IX fig. 1, 2, is, 
however ibin, flat and of oblonj^ oulline The Htlle blade which was dug up on 
Misima from a depth of live metres lower than the obsidian spear-head already 
metitinnedp was triangnlar in outline and o( rounded section. But owing to tlie fre¬ 
quent landutidea and the alluvial ehanicter of the soil in many parts of Melanesia, 
the stratigTaphical determinalions are very tmreliabJe; too modi importance should 
therefore nnt be altached to single finds unaccompanied by any oiher typkal olyrcts. 
A) This statement needs correclion, since, ns I have seen after this study had 
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polished al! over, and often very large^ agreeing^ ftmctionally also, with 
the square sided axes of New Guinea in being ceremonial axe^ and, at the 
same time, as will he seen, battle-axes. The lateral sides It is tme are not 
squared and the comers are not rectangular^ but more or less rounded. But 
it i$ certain that they cannot be classified with the usual Papuan axes which 
arc of eMipiical or round sectionp and they are in some respects at least, 
very similar to the typical quadrangular ax^. It is well known that these 
ceremonial Masslm ax(^^ which are too large and thin to be used 
as tools, are made on Murua Island from the stone quarried in the ndgh- 
bourhciod of Suloga, Some of them are traded via Tubelube, but the greater 
number is exported westward to the Marshall Bennets and Trobriand 
Islands, whence they arc brought to the Amphlett and D'Entrecasteaux 
Islands. From the latterp they pass eastward as well as to south-east New 
Guinea (Milne Bay, Bentley Bay,, etc*) and to Suau, Mullins Harbour and 
Mailu Island on the south coast. Since these blades are also an article io the 
Kula trsdep they have spread over the whole of the Kula area and, in addition 
to the placet already mentioned, they are also found in Dobiu Rogeia, Teste^ 
Fgum, Tokunap GawSp Kwaiawata^ Kitava, Hada, i^nniet, Misimap Sudest^ 
and Rossel Island i). We can thus see that the distribution of these cere¬ 
monial axes as well as of the New Guinea batde-^axesi coincides with the 
area in which the presence of the stone-using immigrants is manifest- But 
there are also mythological indications showing that these Massim axes 
probably belong to the megatithic culture. It will be remembered that^ 
according to the Russel Island legendp Mhasi and all the snake gods of the 
Mbasi kind were armed with greenstone axes probably of the Massim 
ceremonial kinds). Now, we have shov^m that Mbasi and the snake gods 
are rq^rescntativcs of the stone-using immigrants. It will further bo remem¬ 
bered thatp on Sabari Island in the Calvados Chaitip relics were found of 
the stone-using culture hero Tamudulele, the brother of Mbasi: one of these 
relics was his tomahawkp but we are not told whaE shape is 

already hetn CQm^hktcd, H^kTKFli in his article (395 b 726 ff) pyblislied in 1944, “is 
inenned to believe tliat the Maksim axes are a dcriviitioo of the quadrangular axes, 
an Dpitilon, which, as he ^ay^, is also shared by Professor F. SroSEx. Hol-TFfjE insists 
that this personal opioiofi based on purely typolOErical consiEleratiaua has to he 
badeed by cvllure-historical arguments in order to be valid. The following analysis^ 
it will be seen, cotuains some of these hkiorieml arKvruents. 

1) The handles differ from those of the New Guinea battle-axes, the blade being 
SCI directly into the handle and fastened with cant. There is a deal of in- 

formalion regarding these axes. See Powell ESI 21, Fufstm 239 212, 2J7 282, PI I 

Nr. 8, 23i [[ 14, 28 f. PI. XX fig. k SmCMS.s TID IS, 513. 517 ff, 530-534, S84, 633, 
669 fp PI. 61p b3„ 775 ^ 77S S3, SeuCman and Stbono 77S J43 ff, JS2ff, Mai3.'soWSKI 
52S 90, 99, 148, 166, 287, 358. J67. 501 h 507. FI. LIX, RZG 526, 623. SavhjjS T6 S 41, 
162 fp 242 ff. AhmstkoXG 25 30,. 67, 74, 113, iS9, 166. 712 {l^^b'22) 28, MousbV SM 
202 fp PxaK[N54^N E30 2301, fig, p. 231, Biouiri^w 99 127, Pumuxt 7M 138, etc, etc. 
2) hoc. cit-p and AitusTaoNr^ ZS XXVI (HAiuiojr)* 131, 29 2. 3) In Montague Har- 

bour^ CTi the sniuh coasi of New Brilately PAiKiwsiUf found two wooden elubs which 
Keemed to be Imitations of the Massim ctretnoniai axe-s. See Paekinsok 939 ZJ0f| 
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It has ftirlhennorc been mentioned that iti a dolmen-grave of Buiup 
Thl'^rnwalo found prehistoric potsherds lagether with axe bLadc$ of which 
he says i)i *'Some of the potsherds recall those of certaui areas in sotith- 
eastem Asia as exhibited by Dr, Hetne-GcWem ^). The same is true of the 
axe blades". The question has already been asked whether these axe blades 
are the ..Vierkantbeir" type: Th unitw alp's remark is too indefinite to infer 
this with certainly s). On Yasawa Island north-west of VitJ Levu, polished 
hatchets were found, three of which were gouge-shaped and of elaborate 
finish, as already mentioned, but nothing ds* is recorded regarding these 
hatchets. Of 44 axe blades of the Lau Islands which Thojifsos studied, 
a third had a rectangulaf cross section^ or what Thompson calls western 
Polynesian type* whereas the others had a curved cross section, or what she 
calls the Fijian type^), Since^ on Fiji proper, the quadrangular type do« 
not exist Us occurrence on the I-au Islands must be due to more recent 
Polynesian influence^ which we have seen to be very strong in the Lau 
Islands ^). 

Our investigatJOn has thus showm that the quadrangubr axes which^ 
Up to the present^ constituted one of the unsolved problems of Melanesia^ 
belong to the culture of the stone-using irnigrants. 

fig. p. 230. Sirtce this place is situated almost due north nf Trobriand, an axe may 
have come to i^ootagtie Harbour from ihe Trobriaml Islands, where it served as a 
model But this ts too isolalcd a ea^e to permit of any conclusions being drawn. 

1> Z16, 2) 349r 5) Quadrangular aics were found on Nuguria where the 

pcaplcp in rate, tldtore and language, are a miKtuTe of Microiicsiaus and Poly¬ 
nesians. See Paakznsox G3I 109, PL XI fig- 6, 11; with regard to the race and 
culture see P-MUtiKsox 6^1 iClSf. 203, €3n S23 f, 5 M. Buikm 113 165, Ray 7®S SO^ 
ptuEUEntci 272 290, etc. But this island beyond Melanesia U of minor inttreat to us. 
Saxasix records a few oblong chiseMlht blades of Mar^ and New Caledonia, with 
parallel lateral aides, not very thick, but not of ^cctIlngula^ section. Sec Sabasix 
TSfl 117, PL 22 fig. 2, 3, g, 9-iL 4) Thompson m IQl I 5) It might be poiated 
out that in the myths of the Banks Islands Mota, Mota Lava, and Venua Lava„ Qat 
is described as using a shell axe (see CoDuifCtON 159, 161, 163, Cooifac 170 W, 
99 , 107>, and id view of the actu^ distribution of shetl axes in MElancsi-A this is 
perhaps not without significance. We shall* however, not deal with this iiii«tioii In 
this work. 




VI. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE 
«KAVA-PEOPLE" AND THE MEGALITHIC CULTURE 


Rivers, ict is wdl knowp, we owe the conception of the “kava- 

people"p is of the opinion that the megalithlc people rcpresciit a particular 
branch of the kava-people» and that they came to Melanesia later than 
the main body of the kava-pcople ^ )> Our discussion regarding the dislribu- 
tion of kava in New Guinea has led to the conclusion that there as no con¬ 
nection between ka^'a and the stone^using immigrants, but that kav^ fonns 
part of the culture of the Melanesians. It is rcEnarkable how rarely the in¬ 
troduction of kava is mentiuned in the m)lhs of Melanesia- If kava were part 
of the megalithic culture^ it would be inconceivable that mention of its in- 
troducLton should not have been made in the myths of the stone-using immi- 
grants in ^vhlch the introduction of many food plants is so clearly described* 
On the othe^ hand^ it has been men bond that Manumbu of the Bilibili ni>'th 
whom we have considered as a stone-using immigrant, planted kava. Accord¬ 
ing to the Marind anim myth, the stork dema introduced kava, but nothing 
else is recorded regarding this dema associating him with the stone-using im¬ 
migrants. A certain nuinber of culture heroes Of the Tniiis-Fly region 
w^hom wc have considered as representatives of the stone-using immigrants 
were likewise credited with the introduction of thus Bidedu of the 

Bina people was described as the introducer of kava; Javagi, the grand¬ 
father of Bidcdu^ said to have learned the iirse of kava from a kangaroo; 
the woman Ua-ogrere of the Masingara also introduced kava ; Kambe! of 
the Kerald brought kava to the west and kava was brought by Ibari to the 
Gogodara, Our conclusion as far as this part of New Guinea is t^oncerned 
was that the path of migration followed by the Melanesians who introduced 
ka^^a has probably overlapped that of the stone-using immigrants- 

Now let us see whether in the rest of Melanesia we have any reasons 
to assume a connection of ka.va with the stone-USing immigrants. "With 
regard to the Admirally Islands, it has been seen that kava was introduced 
by the ‘Taluan*' people, vK.cre the most recent Melanesian immigrants, 
and who, according to B€iiL£r, were even more recent than the Melanesiaii 
Manus whom Rivers has identified w^ilh his ‘'betel-people"*. On the other 
hand, it was the much more ancient Mantankor whom w e have shown to be 
the representatives of the stone-using immigrants, so that the megalithic 
people not only had nothing to do with the kava-peopk as Rivers supposed, 
but were also much more ancient than the latter and not, as RtVE«s be¬ 
lieved, later arrivals. 


I> RtvEns las IK m. 
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Before studyirig the rest of Melanesia, let iis first consider the c|Uiirflioii 
on Fiji. In the Fiji Archipelago, the use of kav^a b very wide-spread. It is 
td be regretted that the sources of in formation speak mostly of 'Tiji'* in 
general with no precise indications as to the localities. Kava b used by the 
hill tribes and on the islands^ as for instance on Kandavu^ Ovolau, Mbati* 
the somhem I-au Islands, etc. i). Rivers has pointed out that akhough the 
name for kava (v^nggom) differs from that useti in PoljTiesia the mode 
of preparation is the same as in Polynesia^). Erskine, on the authority' of 
Jackson who is not a very reliable informant. howeveT, relates that the 
natives "said ihat previous to the visits of the Tongans, the Fijians did not 
know the use of angona, although they call it by that name, and looked 
upon it as u^les^ But Tbomson-^) says: ^'Kavaniriiiking. indeed, 

seems to be so purely a Polynesian custom^ that the Fijians might be sup¬ 
posed to have learned ft from the Polynesians were it not for the fact that 
ttie yankopa songs of the hill tribes are so archaic that the people have t]uite 
forgotten their original meaning, Thomas Williams says It was not In com¬ 
mon use in Vanua Levu and part of Viti Levu in his time. The hill tribes 
of Viti Levu seem always to have used it,*. In former times the use of 
yankona in Fiji was purdy cercmontar*> The myths indeed do not contain 
a single hint permitting us to connect the u^e of kav^i with the stone-using 
immigrants or w ith the later cotn'mg Melanesians. But if kava is not due 
to Polynesian influence in Fi|i—and w’c can take this for granted and 
sincCp in view of the result obtained in the rest of Melanesia, there is nothing 
to support the view that it belongs to the megalilhic culture it can only 
have been introduced by the later coming Melanesians: and it is this late 
appearance of the use of kava in Fiji which is responsible For the fact that 
in Thomas Wuxiams* lime this custom had not become geoeraJ in Vauua 
Le^ui and part of Viti LeviJu We have clearly seen that the Melanesums settled 
down In the hills of the interior after having driven out ihe earlier stone- 
using immigrants, a fact which tallies with our view that kava is more recent 
than the mcgalithic culture and not the contrary as Rivers thinks. 

The use of kava is, furthermore, tmowm in all the Banks Islands and all 
the New Hebrides with the exception of South and East Maiekula, and the 
short people of Santo and Ambry'm^ w^herc at least its use is not recorded ®). 
Rivers has drawn attention to the fact that, in the Banks Islands and in 
ihc Southern New Hebrides, with the exception of Erromonga, the word 


1) See Dumont ^ 203. Thompsok *64 16, ,H Sfi, Thomson Mi ft, S72 650, 
E>eane 113 75, DreisTMAH 156 II 145, Bacws™ 93 17 L 20 f. 2 & 7 , WlLKES Ml IH 
BaSSlER 3 $ 220, 242, 247, Erskine 23l 257, 263, etc, ett Z) Fmis 725 II m 
3J 2JI 43?J. 4) a66 341 f. S> SrasEE las IJ®. l62-l&Sj 280+ 385, 361, U3, lla, 

792 144, 793 36, 73* ConfcilfOtOK IfiO 141, 148. iBl, 201 Ip 208 I, ,225, JSlp 3W7, 407, DtACON 

154 70, 18S 463, 467, 505, Rivers 72S I 86^ IH 211. HuhphreyS 353 38, 81. 117+ 138, l:s8. 
179, 167, Si^MKERviixe 7W 382; HARRrssnK 344 333, R4>aEitTSON 751 393. CiiEtsMAH 

155 91, 183, 195, 203 etc. 
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used for kaTp-a is the same as In Foljnesia, whereas different names 
are used in the Northern New Hebrides. This coincides writh the 
modes of preparation i for whereas in the Banks Islands and the 
SouLhem New Hebrides kava is chewed as in Polynesia, it Is ground on a 
coral Slone in the Northern New Hebrides 1 ). From this Speiseji con¬ 
cludes that the use of kava must have come from Polynesia to the Southern 
New Hebrides w^here Polynesian influence is very strongly fell in the 
general culture ®), The ifuestion whether this eon elusion applies to the 
Banks Islands alw, is not touched upon by Speisek. Codrington s) has 
Slated that the introduction of kava into the Banks Islands is recent; he 
brings forward as evidence that the custom has not yet spread lo Gaua, and 
actually maintains that ka\-a was introduced from Pol^mesia. Against this 
Rivers only says that, according to J. C. Palmer, the use of kava in¬ 
stead of not having spread to Gaua has been givoi up by these people. But 
even if thU were $ 0 ^ it dae$ not necessarily follow that, as Rivers purposes 
to show, the use of kava is old^ Thomson &) has even expressed the opinion 
that the New Hebrides natives may possibly have learned the use of kava 
from labourers returning from plantations in Fiji, But in my view such a 
theory cannot be proved. It is, however, worth pointing out that the Pente¬ 
cost myth regarding the origin,of kava is similar to the story of I'onga^ and 
for this reason Rivers is of the opinion that this m>'th Is probably not in¬ 
digenous in Pentecost ®). Rivers, who also attributed to his kava-people the 
introduction of the secret societies, brings forward as evidence that in the 
Torres Islands, Banks Islands^ and some of the Northern New' Hebrides 
kava IS drunk in the gamai by men 01 certain Suqe ranks only, and often 
also in connection with the rites of the Suqe^). Now. it has actually been 
se™ that in the Suqe ceFemonie-s of the Torres Islands, a kava root 
laid before the door of the gamai symbolizing the kava-drinking in w'hich 
ihe boys vifill participate in later life; in Santo, only men of high Suqe rank 
w'cre entitled to drink kava in daily life, and a fe^v cups of kava were poured 
on the body of a candidate in the Suqe ®). On entering a certain Suqe rank 
of the Sakaos, the candidate planted croton and kava; kava was not used by 
the short statu red people of West Santo w'here the Suqe bad hardly got a 
footing^). In Big Nambas, (Malekula) w'omen and men who have not 
entered the Nimangki society may not drink kava, but this is unknowm 
elsewhere in Malekula, although kava wa$ said to be used in the ritual of 
some high Nimangki grades in Seniang and In the ceremony of "Making 
man" in Mewim 10 ). But in view of the fact that we have not a single direct 
proof of a genetic cemnectidn of kava with the megalithk culture, I am of the 
opimon that no definite conclusion can be drawm from these few facts; it is 


1 > See Rums 725 11 2+4. 2> Srass W 147 f. 3> m 1 f, 351 4) 7Z5 I 36. 

53 341. 6) Rivtas 72S I 212, II m 7) See Rlrlas 72S I 62 . 126. IBS. 2H. 

8 ) Sraisa 7#i 409 fmm CitAtuioirr; iise alio what hai biren faid regarding the 
Wunapenini and Nogugu, 9) SmsEii 76i 162, 297. 10) DzAjOiK ||4 J73f, 
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prL'ceding the secret society culture. But apart from the fact that there is no 
reason, as we have already seen, for separating many of the elen^ls of this 
luat skirt culture from the roegalithic culture, it is probable that Deacon hss 
merely followed Kjvehs’ scheme according to which the megalithic people 
arc a later wave of the main body of the ^va people. 

In New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands, the use of kava is unknown, 
although, according to Bourgarel. the kava plant was found growing in Aew 
Caledonia »)■ This is remarkable only in so far as Polynesian influence tes 
been at work particularlv in the Loyally Islands in a manner simitar to that 
in the Southern New Hebrides. That New Caledonia has furthctmorc been 
influenced by the stoni:-iising inirntgraJits has already been mei^oncd. 

In Vanikoro, certain ceremonies are held duRfi^^ which, in the presexice 
of skulls, the people pray that their gardens may flourish. After this feast 
kavTi is dnink, and each man pours out the dregs pmying to the skuUs for a 
plentiful crop of kava!*). Nothing is recorded of any connection betw«n 
ka\'a and the stone-using immigrants whose traces we have discerned m t is 
island. It ts moreover not improbable that the use of on this island is 
due to influence from Tikopia, where, however, kava is not drunk hut used 
only as an offerrng to the ancestors»). Codriscton *) is a^lly of 
opinion that in Vantkoro the use of kava is due to Polynesian infmence. Ri¬ 
vers ®) has seen in the Tikopians the purest incarnation of his kava-people- 

In the wide area of the Bismarck Archipelago and the Solomon Islands, 
where the presence of the stone-using imtnigranu is clrarly manifest at 
many places, the use of kava is unknown except at San Chnstoval. Brow N > 
records that the kava plant has been found in New Britain, by which he 
probably means the Gazelle Peninsula t ‘’but the natives do not use it. as 
they all chew the betel nut", Regarding l,aur (South New Ireland), Abel 
records that piper methysticum is chewed together with betel •), but vre 
cannot infer from this that this practice is due to former kava-drmking. 
Among the Arost of San Oiristoval, kava-drmking was formerly ^stomaiy 
in connection w'ith certain burial ceremonies, "but with the coming of t e 
betel nul, kava-drinking passed away" says Fox who gives this mfo^- 
tion»). Fox thinks that his megalithic immigrants Abarihu (whoK later 
waves, in his view, are the Araba. Mwara, and Aniaco) are probably identical 
with Rivers' kava-pcople ®). But, apart from the information just 
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mentioned, nothing is known r^arding the former distribution of kava- 
drinking m the island, its role in social life, its connection with the mythical 
beings, etc. Fox in expressing this opinion was therefore certainly inf1uen(«d 
by Rive as' scheme to which he endeavoured to adapt his ovm observations, 
and which be has dosely followed in other respects also. 

The opinion that "with the coming of the betd nnt kava'drinking passed 
away" is also based upon Rivers’ theory that the kava-people preceded the 
betet-peopJe. This view has actually been taken for granted by most writers 
Oft Melanesian culture. I shall not deal here with this problem in detail, 
since it docs not affect the problem of this study. It should, however, 
be remarked that if Buhler is right in stating that the kava introducing 
"Paluan" people of the Admiralty Islands are even more recent than the 
Manus, this would contradict Rivers' opinion of the antecedence of the 
kava*pcopIe, since Rivers has considered the Manns as the representatives 
of his bctel-people. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the introducers of kav'a were Melane* 
sians of very recent date (apart from those cases in which kava was 
brought from Polynesia) f they are much more recent than the stone-using 
immigrants, with whom th^ are in no way cunnected. The study of the 
relatii^ between the introducers of kava in Melanesia and those of Poly¬ 
nesia is not essentia in the present work. 



VII WERE THE STONE-USING IMMIGRANTS 
CANNIBALS? 

A FEW OTHER PROBLEMS- 


This question, whidb has already been touched upon in the cour^^ of this 
studyj will now be discussed at greater length, I am of the ppiuion that 
little can be learned from the present distrihutiofi of the custom of cannibal¬ 
ism in Melanesia^ and this is not surprising if the mixed character of Mclan- 
estan culture is borne in mind. There are, in fact» a few regions in which the 
presence of the stone-using immigrants coincides with the absence of 
cannibalism, as for insiance in the Banks Islands, Santa Cma:* Alu* Mono* 
Fauro, Buin, etc. But, on the other hand, cannibalism is practised in many 
regions in which the stotie-using immigrants were also found to exist, tt has 
been seen that the stone circles at many places in the Massim District %vere 
connected with cannibalism as for instance on Rossel Island, Goodenough 
bland. Fergusson, in Milne Bay. Barilc Bay and Suau, although in some 
cases they existed side by side with non-cannibaiistic stone cirdcs- On one 
of the parkdike dancing grounds of the Wage River^ whose relation w'ith 
the megalithld culture we have sfiown^ a native endeavoured by signs to m^e 
it dear that cannibalistic feasts w^ere held on this dancing ^und. Owing 
to the imperfect means of expression, however, this information is not very 
trustVp'orthy, nor does it follow^ that there is a genetic connection between 
these dancing grounds and cannibalism. Trenches paved with stones at the 
bottom and said to be used for the cooking of bodies, ivere found in ^e 
Tugi region, and in the Samhrigi Valley, a stone heap on which the bodies 
were cul up was found in front of a dubu^ In New Caledonia, each stone 
ip the row of stones found in the Diahot District represented an enemy 
C'at^n; a similar custom was found in Fiji* It has, however, been shoum 
that the connection of these Fiji stones with cannibalism was of a seconda^ 
nature and probably due to the more recent Melanesian influence, It^ is 
therefore quite possible that in many other cases also the connection with 
cannibalism is of a secondary kind. Here again it is the myths alone which 
can give us more definite infomialion. It has been seen that the Amhat of 
Malckub were not cajinilials; the stone-ustng culture herts<^ Taufo of 
Suau, Samudulde of Mailu and the Wimckau brothers of the Aitape 
District substituted pigs for human victims^ and were thus clearly not 
cannibaliStic, On the other hand, Tn-Korvu™ of the Gaielle Pcnlnatila, 
Je of Rossd Island, Sina Kww of Malaiia, the typical ogre slayers of the 
Orokaiva, Aua Maku of the Purari, Aramemb and Nazr of the Marind 
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anim and Katqbcl of the Trnns-FIy region were described as eating himmn 
beingSp or as the introducers of cannibalbiUH But of Aranriieinb it was said 
that after hadng eaten a man, he brought him back to life again, and 
Kambd’s eating of a man was by qttot, since Kambel thought it was a 
wallaby and when he learned that he had eaten a man he w'as "very re¬ 
pentant". In the San Christoval story of Warohunug^, his brothers vr^ni to 
eat Isim^ and finally they eat the eldest brother. But in my view it should not 
be concluded from this that they were cannibals, since tn all the other 
analogous stories, including the Qat stories, such a connection wnlh canni¬ 
balism does not occur. Since cannibalism is practised in San Christos'ah (jgir 
etCpi) it is quite probable that this Incident of the story is a local and 
recent version, or that the coimection with cannibalism has been added by 
the native informant. In Fiji, it ha^ been seen that the gods were said lobe 
cannibalistic, but tfiat Ndengei once was so disgusted by ihe cooked bodies 
that he ordered that, In future, pigs should be offered instead of men, as 
was done by the stone-using culture heroes Taufo* Samudukle and the 
Wunekau brothers. We have therefore concluded that the stoite-using im¬ 
migrants of Fiji w'ere likewise not cannibalistic. 

This shoivs that the Melanesian evidence provides no definite answer to 
our present problem. We must, hoivever, bear tn mind the complex character 
of the Melanesian culture, and the tact that the culture of the stone-using 
immigrants as it is known to-day has certainly been submitted to many 
influences of the aborigiiLal Papuans and the later coming MelanirsLans. In 
these dreumstraces, it is all the more significant that many of the stone- 
using culture heroes arc expressly staled to he non’cannibalistic even In those 
regions w'here cannibalism U acuta!ly practised, and we can therefore^ in my 
Opinion,, conclude that in all probability the stone-iising immigrants were not 
cannibals 2), 

On the other hand, it has been seen that, on the Middle Sepik, a region 
W’hcre the presence of the stone-usiog immigrants is clearly manifest^ the 
heads of killed enemies were placed upon the monoliths, and in some cases 
their bodies were buried under these stones (this same custom, it will be 
remembered, occurred also on Tiop Isbnd)^ Sometimes some of the flesh 
of an enemy killed is laid beneath one of the monolilkSt but the flesh is not 
eaten. On the ceremonial mound *'Wak" too are laid the heads taken or the 
bodies of dead enemies and captives. The flesh of the head or the body is 


1) S«c Paiavicixi m 123, Gum IH 3B. Coomie it* 219, Coduxctdw i€0 344, cici 
2) A similar opinjQn has been c^nressed by Strong 7Ji (1*^21) 30. According to 
him, a FfOup which he colts 'primitive Mckinesiaiis" and which correspond! to 
our slone-tisinf^ immigrantfl, were noi cannibals, whilii the Papuans and the Negri- 
iocs were. The occurrence of cannibalism in ihc co-ic of the ■''primitive Melane 5 ian 9 ^\ 
and the non-existcncc of cannibalism among the Papuans, lie expklns by reciprocal 
cultural influence. SmoHc does i^oe stale upon what he bases this opinion, and it 
omnot therefore be accepted as anything more than a merely personal view. 
Stronc, in fact,, declares that the subject rectuires further investigation. 
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buried in the ccfemonial mound. Newly initiated boys ate carriMl around 
the "'W^ak*^. It has already been pointed out that this perhaps represents a 
more ancient and original custom which, in those regions in which can¬ 
nibalism was indigenous or subs«iuentl>' introduced, led In an amalgamation 
with cannibalism. It has in fact been seen that some of the stone-tising 
culture heroes were described as head-hunters t thus Sina Kwao of Malaita 
had a coir noose with which he strangled people; then he cut off the heads 
of his victims taking them home to his club hou.se where he had a great 
collectioo of them. Eapuanale. the stone-using immigrant ff San Chrisloval, 
Saa, Ulawa. Ugi, and the Three Sisters Islands, cut heads off with a shell; 
one of the snake gods O'f Rossel Island whom we have shown to be repr^ 
sentatives of the stone-using immigrants, had a man ealeher mO'; Enaja 
of the Kambriman on the Sepik River who seemed to be a stone-using im¬ 
migrant, was the introducer of head-hunting; the immigrant god of the 
lungaaim of the Strickland River, who created the coconut also introduced 
head-hunting, and Nazr, the hero of the Marind anim, was a head-hunter 
too. On the other hand, there are a great number of culture heroes of the 
stone-using iramigraots about whom nothing is recorded tn connection wrth 
head-hunting. But here again, I am of the opinion that the traditions in¬ 
dicating such a connection are too frequcnl and too significant to be over¬ 
looked, and that a connection between head-hunting and the stone-using im¬ 
migrants should accordingy be considered as very probable. 

There are moreover a certain number of other elements of culture which 
have been attributed by various writers to the ctiUurt of the ston^ujing 
immigrants. Rivers, who discerns two mcgallthic streams in Oceania' -an 
older culture of dolmens, and a more recent wave characterized by pyramid¬ 
like stone structures—is of the opinion that the representatives of the dolmen 
culture interred thetr dead in the extended horizontal position, whereas in 
the pyramid-culture crematkiu was customary. He thinks that three tw'O 
megalithic invasions of Melanesia and Polynesia were separated w'idely in 
time, and that the influence which originally added the practice of crema¬ 
tion to the megalithic culture was the Hindu invasion’'). The view that 
cremation in Melanesia is due to the influences of the Hindu colonization 
of Indonesia has also been expressed by Go&bel in her study on cremation 
in Melanesia, whereas Graebner, Wire and Doehh hold that the cus^tom 
of cremation is veiy old ®). Layard who, however, bases his considerations 
on Maickula only, has distinguished between an rider dolmen culture 
and a more recent menhir culture, the first cbaracierizcd by burial in the 
sitting position, the second by burial in the extended horizontal position. 
This study has shown that burial In the sitting position is actually typical of 
the megalithic culture in the whole of Melanesia, but that it should occur only 
in connection with dolmens is, according to the data given m this work, 


1> Rjvaa 72S tl S«. S80. 2) See Gomel 92T L22 ff with many referencea. 
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ratfier doubtful; it js cquildLy dcujbtfwl from the? datJi quoted, whether 
a dolmen ciiliurie can be sepcirnted as a diitLrtct wave from the rest of the 
megallihic culture. On the other hand, burial m the extended harbontal 
position h 30 widely known in Melanesia and its connection with megaliths 
so vague, (hat only future investigations will perhaps be ahk to give a more 
definite answer to this problEun. 

Another problem is that of the home of the dead. As is well known* 
Rivers Ph:rrv^)j Deacoix ®) and some other students have attributed 
the sky home of the dead to the culture of the stonc-nsing immfgranrs. 
Moss, in her exhaustive study of this problem has expressed the opinion 
that in western Indonesia this conception is due to Moslem influence^ 
regarding the rest of Oceania she has not come to any definite condusion, 
but has merely demonstrated the complex character of this problera. We 
shall not examine this question, but our study has sho^vn that the sky is 
of vex>' great importance for the stone-iuiing immigrants; thus many of these 
immigrants were said to have come from the sky. others ascended to the 
sky* or they married a woman from ihe sky* etc. 

Ei-LioT SaiiTH. PefrYj Chinxerv and some other writers maintain that 
the stone-using Immigranls on their migrations w^ere altracled to certain 
places, and to the interior of some regions by the presence of goldn pearls> 
and other treasures. A great deal of trouble has been taken to show that 
the distnbulion of these treasures and of the stone-work of the stone-using 
immigrants coincide and it has been particularly emphasized dial many 
stone mortars and pestles have been found In goldfields ®). But none of 
these students had sufficient knowledge of the distribution of megalithic 
stone-work nr of the stone-using immigrants in Melanesia for an investi¬ 
gation of this kind. Now, the knowledge which wc now possess shows that 
the distribution of these trtasurvs by no meams overlaps the distribution of 
slone-work to the degree which these writers have supposed and wherever 
these (wo dements actually occur al the same place* their genetic connection 
is by no means proved. ClttsNERY^ who has likewise emphasized that many 
of the SEonc niorlars and pestles were found in goldfields, has moreover 
expressed the opinion that these objects w'ere used for crushing gold from 
quartz ■), To this, Murray **) has rightly remarked that "*1! these immigrants 
knew how' to drusih gold from quartz on the Papuan mainland they knew 
more about mining than their Auitralian successor^, for so far no Ausiral- 
ian miners have suceeded in this... It may be doubted, therefore, w^hether 
the pestles and mortars ever had anvlhing in do with gold-mining^*. This is 
also the opinion of Strong^) i.vh.o says; *'Even the European has never 


1) 72S 11 mi 2 } sei 119. 152 f, 380 f. 3) lfl4 710 f. 4) 5S4 Tiff. 
S) See PEUiv S50, 6SZ. iSl 170 fl, OliKifniY 151 mi, 290, Jackson m, 4J3, 4U, 
415, etc, clC- 6) See alisn the eriiidsm reused by Mukeav in 5S€ 31, SM. 
7) 151 286 f. S) JL 9) Quoted by Murmay £9€ Jl, 
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successfully cnisfied quartz for gold on the mainJaiid of Papua; and If 
prehistoric wanderers have at all generally profitably worked gold in stone 
handpower moftarSi surely the preset-day miner, with the help of niachin- 
cry, would long ago have found some of the sources of goldquartz, and 
Papua would have ranked as a great gold-producing country". In Sthong's 
opinion the mortars were used for the crushing of grain. But since, as even 
Strong must admit, no trace of native cukit^tlon of grain has been found 
up to the present in Melanesia, he has recourse to the completely unfounded 
hypothesis that the culti^'ation of grain Ras died out Now' it has been seen 
that Ambat of hiakkula used his stone mortar for pounding his food, and 
this use is confirmed by the Eddy stone myth according to which the stone- 
using immigrant Vans vans also made pudding in his mortar. These few 
indications are of iiifmtiely more importance than all the conjectures, how¬ 
ever logical and probable they may sound. As long as there h no indication to 
the conlrarj' in the myths, there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
the stone mortars and pcstlos have sensed any purpose other than that 
described in the myths. The rare cases in which stone mortars and pestles 
are still in use to-day confirm moreover the veracity of the mythSp Thus, 
the big stone bowls of Kew^ Georgia are si ill used to-day for bruising nuts 
or hard food, the pestles of the South River arc used in cooking, and 
during a feast pigs* meat was laid ujK>n the stone vessels of the Ml. Hagen 
area, to mention only a few cases. These practices might of course be of a 
sccondar}' nature, but their similarity to the use described by the myths 
gives particular weight to the conclusion that this must actually have been 
the purpose for which stone pestles and mortars were originally used. 

ChjKNErv's ailment that the stone mortars and pestles must be con¬ 
nected with the search for gold, since they were found in gold fields, is 
likewise erroneous. As w^e have already Stated our knowledge of the interior 
of New Gti'mea is not very wide, and thi^ work :^ows how extremety rare 
are the excavations made methodically in New Guinea so far. The majority 
of mortars and pestles have been unearthed by goldminers, who are our 
only sources of tnfoimation for large areas of the interior of New Guinea. 
These miners worked of course in the areas In which they had goad reason 
to suspect the presence of gold, and it is only natural in these circuniStances 
that mortars and pestles were found mostly in goldfields. There is no 
juslificatiqn therefore for inicTprcting this coincidence a$ a genetic con¬ 
nection. 

Neither is there any ground for assuming a connection between megaliths 
and pearls, pearl shdls and cowrie shd\$. Not only do all these dements 
not entirely overlap in their distribution, a point of minor importance, but 
proofs of a genetic connection of these treasures with megaliths are almost 
completely lacking. There are moreover. In New Guinea for instance, very 


1} Stbdnc in 112 <193Ct2L} 
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few articles which have been carried so far by trade as cowrie shdis. and 
this fact must of course be taken into consideration’m lists of distribution. 
These few indications may suffice since, as has already been mentioned, 
it is not intended in this study to criticise ail (he theories advanced by 
Smith, Perry, Rivers, Chinnery, etc., but to work out those elements 
of the megatiihic culture of Melanesia which are immediately apparent from 
tbc Melanesian evidence. 



VIII. SACRED PLANTS 


A short remark must be added regarding^ the use of sacred plants which 
we have learned to be so highly characteristic of the stone-using Immigratils. 
A few writers are of the opinion that the use of these plants is due to the 
widespread partiality for the colour red in Oceania and other regions 0- 
Rivers, instancing the use of red feathers in Santa Criia, Gaua, Md Mera- 
lava, the red monev of the Solomons called '^rongo'’, sacred , the red 
money mats of Pentecost, the whales’ teeth of Fiji rubbed with turmeric 
which were held to be more precious than the white, and the relipotw s-alue 
of red feathers in Polynesia, draws the following conclusion a) : “This value 
attached to redness may be only an indication of the aesthetic appreciation 
of this colour which is so general among people of rude ^Uute, hut it js 
far more likely that it has a religious or magical signifi^ce Fotc, 
probably following the idea of Riv^es, believed in a relation toween the 
Colour red and the mcgalithlc immigrants Araha, and says^); Red seems 
to be the sacred colour of the Araha, Their canoes were marked by long 
red grass streamers. Their combs are similarly decorated, and the Airasi 
feast shows the Araha crowned with scarlet ‘ere’ ere and hunguhungn. In 
the Mw'akomwako dance of the dead, a necklet of red fems is woro: armlets 
of grasses dyed red (characteristic of Aroai and Marau, as red and yellow 
of Malaita, and yellow of Baum) are worn. On the front of the oha 
are painted bands of red, white and black, as also on the platform for the 
initiation of boys and for making them Araha, The first-fruits of yams 
put in the oha are painted with red and white lozenges. The lozenge tattled 
represents, sometimes at least, the fruit of arite, a tret very prominent 
standing out as a russet red mass when its leaves turn. The bodies of Araha 
are painted w'ith turmeric after death. The red shell-mon^ is also connected 
with Araha", LavarO has pointed out the frequent use of red leaves which, 
ill Malekula, are used in the rites connected with initiation into sorucry. 
And following the theory of Elliot Smith who emphasized ^e frequent 
use of red pigments in the mortuaiy practices of the Egyptians, he in¬ 
stances, in fact, the use of red colour as one of the reasons indicating 
relations between Malekula and Egypi • a latne reason inde^ l,AVAiir» 
himself has drawn attention to the use of red ochre in Aurignaden burials. 


1) See Beaslev and Jokes 54 3S0, 3«3, Ltnm* «4 428. +V&, 2> 7iS It 39^ 

3) The Aresi, it will be remtinbcred, gave the iftformatiun that the red*Ieaved 
shrub* amaranlbus, eolcu* and draraena represent bl«)d and were planted in the 
Harden*, since willnnit blood the fjafden could not be Irmtful. But this i* a locally 
isolated interpretation by the Arosi people only, and « by no 
among the natives of Melanesia, 4) aS3 296 f. 5) Lavabd 469 jOd-SOB, 517. 
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and this alone h clear evidence of the woridwide use of red pigments, and 
shows that they have nothing to do with megaliths^ It has moreover been 
seen that it is by no means rcd'Iea^'cd plants only which are used for magical 
and ceremonial purposes in Melanesia, hut that plants of other colours are 
also usedn 

The names of the most important sacred plants are given bdow. The 
lists include names already quoted in this study as wdl as some which 
have not yet been mentioned i). 


Draco^na 


karia (?) (Motalava) 

tsii (Santo, Tismulun) 

li (Tibopia) 

diri (San Christoval) 

sin (Owa Raha, Owa RIki) 

dill (Saa) 

dill (Ulawa) 

dill or didili (green) (Malalta) 
hango (red) (Malaila) 
nj!ri(Eddyftiane) 

diri (Shortland Islands and Buln) 

mitsir (Tabar Group) 

tageie (Duke of York Island) 

nianaru valla, togeta kuaban, totogeta (Vuatom) 

pal a kada, metie* mette karati, tikita, lokabangia, tangiene, tagetc (Gazelle 
Peninsula) 

kapirip, pupal (Sulka) 
a nhep (sing.), o nhek (plur.) (Sulka) 
mare (Bola) 
topi, ofe (Ruiid) 

moia (between Garfuku River and Kraetke Range) 
ogop (Grasstanders) 

witim (or cnoton). hamera (or croton), safida (or croton) (Kiwai) 
‘origibi, ^sereo, boriwaino, busu, kiorema, kaboja, suruga, aubu, ipisa, 
rawira. gerbara, kukua, kenekenc, kokope, ovamo, 
inma, imoa, karakera, gorofca, bvsiai, jaairi, dedegope, 
ore, didiga-iipe, sese (Gogodara) 
buai (Torres Islands) 
ieri (E Mira) 

vasilt ndamundamu, masawc (Fiji) *) 

21 Pieniioncd witb data wbkh ha*c |.«vJ(«sly h^n giveiu 
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Cordylirte 

na;ari (MrIcIcuIr! Lambumbu) 
naari (Malekula: Lagalag) 
naari^cubnics (Makktila: Seniang) 
naari-mbuas (Malekula: Seniang) 
naari-umat (Maickulai Seniang) 
naari-mema! (Makkula: StnLang) 
ttaari-numbou timbarap (MaJekula: Setuatig) 
naan mbal nertw (Malektilai Seniang) 
haH (Malekula: Senbarei) 
tztii (Gnadalcanar) 

dendiki (Shortland IsSand^ and BuUi) 

tann (Biika Passage) 

takop (Buka Passage) 

tom-roru (Buka Passage) 

anko (Buka Pas^e) 

togat Ireland) 

tagete (New Treiand) 

garcgate (New Ireland) 

more, morlcp molomolo (Bariai) 

5«Ei (Bukaua) 
kama (Bukaua) 
kama (Taroi) 
kama (Jabim) 

kama (Kai of the Sattelberg) 

wobu (Jabob) 

bogla kaja (Wabgi River) 

ko (Kuiubu) 

konjugun (Kutubu) 

ngasi {Marind anim) 

drlo (AdmiraUy Iskttds) 

diro (New Caledonia) 

lolokula, li, dina, vasilip masawe (Fiji) ^) 

Cycas 

mcle (Motalava) 
melc (Vcdua Lava) 
mdc (Mota) 
mde (Aoba) 
mc!e (Pentecost) 
mde (Santo) 

mwcl (Santo r Tasmant District} 


1) Guriv 314 30Z 2) PaUIaie EZ9 46p S4 f, 10^ RoociEa 747 1007, 
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(nj) mwil (Makkula; I^anibuitibu) 

(ni) mule (Makkula: south of Lambumbu) 
(ai) mwell fTrlalekula: Scnlang) 

(na) mwer (Malekula: Scnbam) 

(na) mwii (Malekula; Port Sandwich) 

mamat (Epi) 

longlong (Tikopia) 

kiki'ie (Buka l^ssage) 

babaka (Buka Passage) i) 

lagabga (Fiji) «> 

roro (Fiji) 3) 


Casiutritta 

n'ar (Torres Islands) 
aru (Banks Islands) 
iaru (Malo) *) 
nieru (Fate) *) 
nil (Tanna) 
toa (Futuna) 
toa (Polynesia) ®) 
toa (Tikopia) 

saru or tartimare (San Christoval) 

salu (Ulawa) 

salu (Saa) 

salii (Malaica) 

a lala (Nalcanat) 'f) 

a iara (Gazelle Peninsula) *) 

cal (Bariai) ») 

dai (Brierly Island near Tagula) 
baina (Hatzfeldt Haven) H) 
game (Nor Papua) i*) 
rie (Valman) i*) 

nari (between Garfutu River and Kraetke Range) 
velau (Fiji) ^ 

jar (Nttmfor) is) 


Crvim 

sasa (MotaJava) 

pau (Santa, Tasmaat Dbtrict) 


c ^ FttmEiua 171 203, 6 ) R*y lic 140 

lOrMat 

S? « > 3 ) So™ 

■5 97. 14J PARHAii tZ9 107* 13) FiiEsmo Z7] 303. 
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nensah (Maleknia, Lambuinbu) 

nei tilob, nclw^ {Maldmla, Mcwun) 

Rcmban^g ( Mddcukt Lagabg) 

naai nggtm, nj mbi!e, naai-Hcdbr^ naai-Umbitp uitor ombnuig^ mbilej. ba- 
tapmbcn^ mbatambon, mbini (Malckula; Scniaag) 
neghcgh fMalekdla; Senbard) 
mbumbwa (Epi) 
sasatKi tataro (San Christoval) 
agoferc (Owa Raha, Owa Rilri) 

$]$ing, taJcuruts (Buka Passage) * 

Irarorip a damip anga'f (Tanga) 
borogu (Trohriand) 
kcakea (GocKjenpugh Island) 
simbiri (Orokai\'a} 
taraka (Kcrepunu) “) 
taraka (Mckco) 
vabi (Koita) 3) 
raniaka (KoLari) 
ironba-ironba (Horp) 
taraka (Maiva) 
sangkalac, bam (Bukana) 
bam (Jabim) 

bglo (Haufeldt Haven)*) 
mboloDg {Hatifcldt Haven) S) 
ring! (Jabob) 
mosou (Seutanj) 

samera (or hamera (or dracaena) p sagida (or dracaena) p 

motKa. osop scmeiigi (Kiwat) *) 

biridamap sumbap saragu-patama, gaugaja^ knkaja, sibiri, wanigi, dibisara 
(Gogodara) 

hameraj esame kersimae (Mawatta) 

oda (Kunim) 

kavc (Keralci) 

kimdama (Marind anim) 

taibi (Torres Islands) 

itients (Lifou) 

danidanx (Fiji) t) 


babe (San Chnstoval) 


Evodia 


]) 71 S7, KOm m t 2) STomx 145 m 3) Stdxc 845 24?. 

4) ZoLUx MS 407. S) ZpLifB MS 407. 6) LAJvmnAN 457 69, 1B5, 7 } Fasham 

«ZS L6 
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mahe (Saa) 
raahf (Ulawa) 

rii, fualca, konare, kokona (Malaita) 

luk-a-Iuk (Sbortland Islands and Buin) i) 

Owen, pawen (Buka Passage) 

lomo (Vuatom) 

lonio (Gazelle Peninsula) 

drautolu, nauvula, uthi, sacasaca (Fiji) a) 

Coitus 

abu'abn (San Chrisidnral} 
hanfi (Malaira) 
tag (Buka Passage) 
munte (Buka Passage) 
lata (New Ireland) 

Brythfitta 

tara (Mota) 

newiar (Maiekula; Lambumbu) 
nandar, nendar (Maiekula: Seniang) 
nerer (Maiekula: Soibarei) 
anake (Sikaiana) *) 
wanono (Buka Passage) 
baJubalu (Vuatora) 
gulp (Sulka) 

yowia (Bnimcr Island) -*) 
dtala, rare (Fiji) >) 


Codiaeum varitgaitm 
roweil mbodg (Maiekula: Seniang) 
tiatakush (Shortland Islands and Buin) *) 
sacasacaloa (Fiji) i) 


Amoranfhus 

nwaia (San Cliriatoval) 

frequent lack of botanical precision in 
ik/ a regarding sacred plants. The resemblance 

*5 dracaena particularly «) has led to fr«iuedt 
. or eover, several vaneBes of the sanie plant but called by different 

S2S M a\ ^ P*a«A»c«M 2^ 66 6) G(rFrv3t4 JOO, 303 7) Pakraw 

I r 1 $ See Hotiaqr JTi 2SS, Webcwood in Deacoh 164 4 Not* 2. 
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names are mentioned in these lialSp which renders a comparison even more 
difficult. No definite coocltisions will therefore be drawn from these lists, 
which naturally cannot claim to be complete although they contain a con¬ 
siderable number of the names indicated by the sources of infonnation^ 

The linguistic resemblance is most marked in the names for dracaena. 
The similarity of these names^ which are gene rally ^'ariations of the word 
tsii, diri, dilip etc. and their resemblance to the Polynesian word ti for 
dracaena, has already been remarked upon by some winters *'The 

dracaena", says Christian ‘^known all over the South Sea Islands a$ ti 
appears in Fonapean as ting, Ngatik thing. It is a common plant in China, 
the variety with reddish-browm leaves being highly valued for garden orna¬ 
mentation. They call it Ungsu/' It is highly probable that the wnrds for 
cordylinc, tzili (Guada!canar)p diro {New^ Caledonia) and ti (Fiji) really 
mean dracaena. Our sources of information record that io New Ireland 
the words togat and tagete are the names for cordyline^ but in Duke of 
York Islandp Vuatom and the Cazdle Peninsula, tagete or togcta is the 
word for dracaena, and it is quite probable that here loo this contradiction 
is due to lack of botanical precision^ 

In the New' Hebrides far as Epi, the names for cycas known to me 
show great resemhlancep and are variations of the word mcle. 

The names for casuarina likewise show much similarity in many regions^ 
being variations of the w^ord aru, and it is highly significant that even in 
the inland region of New Guinea betw^cen the Garfuku Rh'cr and the 
Kraetke KangCp the word used for casuarina is nari+ which comes remark¬ 
ably close to the word n^ar, am, uieru, etc. used for casuarina in the New 
Hebrides. To these names w^e might also add the list prepared by Frie- 
DERici containing the words pokok eru (Malayan), haro or haru 

{Mmangk)^ a run (Dajak)^ and kaju w alau {AJfuras of Minahassa). In 
PoljTicsia, and those regions influenced by the Polynesians, the word toa 
Is used. The other lists show nothing of particular interest. 

In spite of the incomplete character of the information, it is evident 
that some of the sacred plants appear under more or less similar names in 
Melanesia and wider areas of Oceania. It is vrelt known that, besides their 
grammatical construction, one of the characteristics of the Austmnesian 
languages is their relative luiiformilyp as opposed to the diversity of the 
Papuan languages*). It follows from this that the majority of the words 
for sacred plants indicated by us must belong to the Austronesian languages. 
This is of importance since we have seen the use of sacred plants to be a 
characteristic feature of the stone using immigrants who are themselves 
Austronesian s. 

The remarkable uniformity of the ivords for coconut and pig iu many 


n See Deacon las 450, Fomim 2a> 114, Fox 2^1 279, 2} ISS 3> 2?l 

m. 4) Sec Rivtss 725 U mu 474. 47«. 4^4, 491, 
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regions of Melanesia and Polynesia is well known, the coconut being called 
fay the word niu or its derivatives, and the pig by the word boro, poro bor 
etc.ij. It is obvious that these words bdong to the Austroncsian langiiagcs' 
and this taUics with the fact that, as this study has shown, the intro¬ 
duction of the coconut and the pig is due to the stone-using immigiants. 
The words for stone, clam, yams, taro, banana, sago, sugar-cane, etc,*), 
in Melanesia, Polynesia and Indonesia, show certain resemblances also. 


Ill ^ ^ *' ^ FsiEDCKia Wl H6 f. its », 108, 

au I* 4« SS f, FuEOeaia 1S9 W, t35 Zou^ 
w» la ft etc etc. * 



CONCLUSIONS 


Rcvicwirig the results c^tamed in this study we come to the following 
conclusions! Melanesiajr like many other regions of Oceania, was invaded 
by the stoue^using immigrants, Lc. by lighl-skiuxied^ wavy or 5traight“haired> 
mongoloid people who imroduced various types of megalithic stone-w^ork 
such a* dolmens, menhirs, stone circles, stone endosures^ stone tables, 
done altarSp stone walls, botisc mounds, etc. The racial characteristics are 
not only evident from the myths describing these people but are also bo me 
out by the actual distribution of theae characteristics coinciding to a great 
extent with the distribution of their culture. How far wooden objects are 
due to the influence of these immigrants is difficult to say, since ow^mg 
to the perishable character of w'ood our knowledge of these objects is very 
limited. But the wooden images of the New* Hebrides and other regions, 
and the "Gabelholzer" of Newr Ireland, are at least certainly due to their 
influence. Although it is probable that these immigrants reached Melanesia 
in several groups, and over a longer period, our present knowledge dots 
not enable us to distinguish between different weaves to which the various 
types of stone-work could be attributed; for at numerous places many dif¬ 
ferent lyTies of stout'work occur side by side, although It is not possible to 
show that several waves of immigration had taken pbee. On the other hand, 
the relative uniformity of this culture is evident from the identical prehistoric 
finds, the idenlical use of sacred plants, the same racial diaractcristics and 
above all the astonishing identity of the myths of the stcnic-us'mg immigrants. 
It has been seen that Lavaho made an attonpt to distinguish between an 
older dolmen culture and a mare recent menhir culture; Rivers thought 
it possible to separate one wave of the megalithic ctdture with dolmen-like 
buildings, from another w^hose stone structures take the form of pyramids i). 
and Sp£ 1SER also is inclined to beheve that two waves may be disringuishcdp 
the one characterised by dolmens and the other by monoliths That 
cue or the other tj'pe prevails locally is immediately evident from the 
data w'e have given. But instead of supposing that each type of stone- 
w*ork is attributable to a special wave of the sloniNUsing immigrants—which 
cannot yet be proved—I am rather inclined to believe that we are faced 
with a relatively uniform culture^ and it will be remembered that Ambat^ 
for instance, is mythologically connected with dolmens as well as with 
menhirs {*'Penis of the Ambat'^ and that he posstsst^ a stone mortar such 


1) See Rivi^ IS it m ill. 2} Srasta 7M 
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as were foLHirl in abundance in New Guinea where there is, however, no 
record of dolmens. The actual difference in the stone-work of the various 
regions would accordingly be due to the greater preference given to a 
particular type of stone-work in a certain ttgion^ so that local differences 
developed from a relatively uniform culture comprising originally all, or 
almost all^ the types of stone-work Orp if the different types of mrgalithic 
stone-work were actually due to different drifts of immigrants, the general 
culture of all these groups must have shown extraordinary similarities^ 
These light-skinned stoniMising immigrants who were a sea-faring people 
using probably big outrigger canoesp introduced into Melanesia a very highly 
developed type of agriculture with artificial irrigation or drainage according 
to the necessities of the country. Besides the sloae-work rendered necessary 
by this system of agricullurtp the very complicated works of earth-shifting 
connected with it are a characteristic Feature of these stone-using im¬ 
migrants. This custom found its further expression in the making of 
defence difehesp in the artificial levelling of the ground^ etc.* One of the 
most magnificent performances of this kind is the artificial ghost path 
from Mbau to Nakauvandra in Viti Levu, and in particular the erection of 
artificial islands w^hich, in the myths, finds its expression in the theme of the 
fishing up of an island. Contrary to the narrow^ paths made by the aboriginal 
Papuans, the stone-using immigrants laid out broad aitd beautiful avenues, 
often bordered by stone-work and sacred plantSp leading to the dandng 
grounds tvhich reached their highest degree of development in the park-like 
dancing grounds of some regions of Melanesia. 

The stone-using immigrants introduced a great variety of food plants, 
in particular the tocouui; but the myths abo ascribe to them the ititroduction 
of tarOp yams, banauaSp sago^ sugar-cane, etc.p although it is possible that 
they are only responsible for the use or cultivation on a greater scale of 
some of these plauts^ They also introduced the pig. stone mortars and stone 
pestleSp and in magic and ritual life they brought the custom of using the 
sacred plants dracaena, croton, cordylme, cycas, evodia, etc, and considered 
the casuarina also to be of sacred chaiocter. 

To the early neolithic culture of Mdantsia w^here the art of poltcjy 
was si ill unknowti, the stone-using immigrants brought the coiled pottery still 
found m many prehistoric remains ^ in many ca^es, they also used their 
pottery for sepulchral purposes. The present Coiled pottery of Melanesia 
is but the outcome of the coiled pottery introduced by them, modified in the 
course of time and influmced by later culture$ with which they came into 
contacts They also introduced quadrangular axes, and used obsidian for 
making various implements. The art of stone-carving may also be traced 
to Lheir influence^ the prehistoric and the presentniay objects of this kind 
being stone headSp stone figures, stone hirdsp stone rings, etc. Furthermore* 
it seems that at least in some regions, they also introduced petrographs. 
They wore hatSp and their w'caponl were, among others, bow and arrow* 
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thouj^h these weapons were abo used by the pbprigines *), They interred their 
dead in the sitting position with the head Frequcrntly above the groundp and 
m many cases removed the skull after the decomposition of the body. They 
had a very highly de^xloped edt of the dead. This h apparent not only from 
the better treatment of their dead, the erection of stone-graves and tumulip 
the presentation of the bones in dolmens, elc.p hut partlcularty also from 
the fact that they erected menhirs which they considered as representing 
the ancestors, and that the sacred plants were also closely connected with 
the dead. These sacred plants were said to be the abode of the ghosts; 
for instance in Arosi, the coconut palms were sacred trees 'Tull of adaro"h 
and croton was even called *"tataro'^ In some places dancers representing 
the dead were adorned w^ith these sacred plants; these plants were groAvn 
about graves; the spirits of the dead lik^ to sit on thdr branches* and 
therefore they were used for the widdy known ceremony of the ''fishing 
for the sour', etc. 

]t was also the stone-using immigrants who Introduced the modellirig of 
skulbp including probably also the modelling of enemies'’ skulls. It; is highly 
probable that they w^re not cannEbab, though it Is likely that they were head¬ 
hunters. AltHbugh serpent worship has not been dealt w'lth g(mcrally in this 
work^ it has been prOAred that the figona serpent worship of the Solomon 
Islands belongs to the Stone-using imniigrants^ and many of their culture 
heroes had the form of, or w^cre partly snakes. The ceremonial bonito 
fishing and the cult of sharks, iwo elements which were most paruciUarly 
developed in the Solomon Islands, also form part of the culture of the 
stone-using immigrants. 

The stone-using immigrants have an extremely rich mythology' with in¬ 
numerable typical themes which arc to be found again and again over wide 
areas of Melanesia, with striking similarity. The$e myths are full of In¬ 
dications relating to the histoiy, and there is no other culture in Melanesia 
w^hose representatives have such a highly developed awareness of hlstoncal 
events as the stone^using immigrants. This particular trait finds its expres¬ 
sion in the commemoration of their ancestors in stone-work, and it was 
precisely by this stone-work that the memory of the ancestors was kqjt alive 
for many generations. These facts are borrie out by the Polynesians whose 
sense of history is um^ualled in the whole of the South Seas, and it is to 
Polynesia that the stone-using tmmigrants w^enl after having passed through 
Melanesia^ 

The wide.sprcad migrations of the stone-using Immigrants, were, in some 
cases at least, due to the prc,ssure of the later coming Melanesians. It is, 
however* highly probable that the stone-using immigrants were characterised 
also by a natuml migratory tendency of great force. The&e migrations^ and 


1) Rivdis al 94 > lia§ attributed the use of how and arrow to his ka^-a-peopte, and he 
points out toa that his dual-pGCi|p]!c werr already In posie&sjoo of these weapons. 
The dilferent lype^ of bowi need ndt be discussed here. 
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the ever recurring departure from the places bi which they had temporarily 
settled dovi-n, have found their mythological e^epression in the final departure 
of the numerous culture heroes of the stouc^using immigrants. Since they 
had brought a higher type of culture to a more primitive people it cao be 
easily understood that their departure was deeply deplored. This concern 
Is expressed in the myths in the very frequent statement that the departbg 
culture heroes took all the good things with them, and that living coo- 
ditions deteriorated after their departure. Only a cuiture animated by a very 
strong migratory tendency able, as we have seen, to found such very 
extensive trading expeditions as the knUp the hiri, cte. 

Owing to their superior type of culture the stone-usirtg immigrants be¬ 
came the chiefs or ihe members of the highest ranks among the peoples in 
the mid-St of which they settled. In some cases at least they enslaved the 
inferior populations, employing them in the execution of Lheir works. This 
is borne out by the Tcmgan myth relating that when the gods under the 
leadership of Maui^^^ son came to Tonga they had no slaves* Now, a 
sandpiper went forth to seek its food, and scratching the groundp it un¬ 
earthed a heap of worms; when the sun had shone on tliem for many 
daySp they grew into men, and the gods of Tonga took them for their 
slaves i). 

Having Summed up the culture of the light-skinned stone-using im- 
migrants, wc must now give a survey of the routes followed by them on 
their migralicms. After leaving the mainland of South-East Asiap one wave 
passed through the southern islands of Indonesia, This drift, W'ith which 
we need not deal he^^p reached as far as the Moluccast and its latest in¬ 
fluences extended to the w^estem part of New' Guinea as far as the Mam- 
beramo River on the north coast. In the south, its influence made itself 
felt in the islands of Kel and Aru and the mainland opposite. These in- 
flucnce^s did not extend further east and this culture drift b therefore not 
of great im|Mrtance as far as Melanesia is concerned. That stream of the 
slorie-using immigrants w^hich did iniluence Melanesiat and w'hose repre¬ 
sentatives, after having passed through Melanesia finally came to Polynesia, 
started from an area betw^cen Formosa, the Philippines and North Celebes 
from where they w^ent to Micronesia; in this latter archipelago^ Yap must 
have been one of their halting places. Continuing their migration in a 
south-easterly trend, they came to the Admiralty Islands. From there, one 
vrave ivenl in an easterly direction over Pak, Tong, Towi, Nouna 
to the mythical Jap. Although the exact position of this tatter island is not 
known, jl is, however, most probable that it is situated further east or south¬ 
east ; it is therefore possible that at least some dements of these stone-using 
immigrants reached New' Hanover and New Ireland, although this does not 
seem to be the only ratite by which thev' came to these islands. It is not 
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iniposisihle frmti Lhc AdmiraJ^ Ulmds elcmciiit^ of the stone-usmg 
iitimigrants came to the St. Matthias Archipelago^ although others came from 
the norths probably from Micronesia, in a migration analogous lo that which 
came to the Admiralty Islands from Micronesia, 

Another wave of the stone-using immigrants went from the Admiralty 
Islands to the mainland of New Guinea. Since those migrations of the 
stone-using immigrants which readied the Schoulen Islands, started, ac¬ 
cording to the myths, from the Mon umbo region, we must infer that the 
stonc-u^iiig iirunigrants, after having left the Admiralty Islands, touched 
the mainland for the first time probably in the Monumbo region; but, apart 
from this indirect indication, we have no direct mylhological proof of this. 
Fmm Mon umbo, the stone-using immigrants went first to Manam and 
from there over the other Schouten Islands as far as Wogeo^ (The wander¬ 
ings of the hem Monumbo who migrated over the Schonten Islands to the 
west, correspond to the statement that the stone-using immigrants of VVdgeo 
fnanarangs) created also the islands Manam and Koil^ probably indicating 
that the migrations of the nanarangs proceeded through these island&O To 
what exttmt the migrations went from Monumbo to the east wiH be seen later 
On, Fnom Wogeo, Hie stone-tismg immigrants svent over to the mainland, 
west of the estuary of the Sepik. In many migrations along the coasts these 
people went to the east beyond! the estuaiy of the Sepik, and they also 
migrated to the west (Wunekau brotherSi Tena 3 -Plsin, Buguti-Bugatai). 
In their migrations to the west they went along the coast via Otnake, Tamj 
River, Sae, Maho, Jambuec, then to Humboldt Bay and from there to Nafrt 
and Lake Sentani (Yabero, Taimi). The sione-u$ing immigrants did not 
migrate further west than this and^ as has already been said, the traces of 
their culture west of the Marnberamo^ on Kel, Aru and on the maintand 
opposite these islands are due to influence coming from Indonesia. Fmm 
the north coast west of the Sepik estuary, the stone-using immigrants 
penetrated deeply into the interior of the country^ a migration which led to 
the crossing of the whole of New Guinea as far as the south coasl. This 
migration started from the Arapesh District, passed through the Abelam 
region and then reached the Middle Sepik, From there the immigrants 
probably w'ent along the Yuat River, and penetrating deeper and deeper into 
the mterior of New Guinea came lo the Mt. Hagen District, Nabilya River, 
Kagole River, and the area of the ^'Graislanders"' ^ far as Lake Kutubu. 
After leaving the Tugi, they went along the Sambrtg! River andi crossing 
the Ml. Murray region^ they passed through the area east of the Upper 
Kikori, and down to the south-east Whether one group branched off in a 
south-westerly direction reaching the east bank of the Fly from where 
they finally came to the Gogodara and Kiwai^ is uncertain. 

In the interior of New- Guinea, the stone-using inmiigrants spread east¬ 
wards along the Wahgi Valley* the tributaries of the Wahgi^ and as far cast 
as the headwaters of the Furari. From there they descended south, passing 
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through the areas cast and west of the Purari and almost reaching ;he 
coast. From the Lower Purari the)- branched off to the cast, keq>iiig at 
some distance from the oofiist at firsts but also reaching the coast at some 
places. On these migratiions some elements of the stone-using Emmigrants 
came from lari to UaHpi, Motumotu and even Delena (Mairau's people). 
The pressure exerted by the more eastern waves of these stone-using Im¬ 
migrants coming from the interior, brought about the mtgratiDns of Ehe 
Ipi tribes. Since these migrations are of verj' recent date, and some of them 
have not yet come to a hdt, and since these drifts clashed with the Euro¬ 
peans penetrating into the countthe influences left by the stone-using 
imntigrants on the material or non-malcrial culture of this region are very 
minor. It is probable that another group branched off from the stone-using 
immigrants of the Middle Sepik,, and crossing the headwaters of the Fly 
and the T^i River, reached the eastern bank of the Middle and I^ower Fly. 
From here, elements of the stone-using immigrants came to the Kiwai and 
the Gogodara ^Ibari), and continuing their big north-to-snuth migration:: 
several groups reached the Trans-FJy area (Eidedu, Baduame^ the ancestor 
of the Ycnde and Jwa). From Kjwaij the stone-using immigrants made 
tnsmy vo3'’ages along the coasts (Sido) which led as far as the F^rarS estuarj^ 
to the cast or perhaps beyond it (Kivovia), and which, towards wcst^ 
eactended as far as the Morehead River (the wanderings of Kambel of iJie 
K.eraki extended likewise as far as the Morehead River} j on these vovages 
many of the Torres Islands atso were touched. In the Torres [$lauds> these 
wanderings proceeded from west to east (Sido, Yawar, Gdam) and some of 
them Went back again to Kiwai (Sido). Following a general migratory 
tendency from east to west in the Trans-Fly region, evident from Kambers 
migration to the wtat and the migratiems of the Semariji, Setavi and other 
neighbours of the Keraki, the stone-using immigrants migrated from the 
Fly tBlmrj to the w'est along the coast. This migration went via the Jawin 
River, Kurkari, Siwasiv, Ka|akaj, the Mato River and the Kiunbe River. 
Some of these elements penetrated into the interior of the country by 
ascending the rivers as for instance the Maro River (Yavar) and the 
Kumbe River (snake Bir). In this way some elements of the stone-u.ring 
immigrants came even as far as the Yee anim deep in the interior of the 
Country'. Other groups continued their migratton to the west alotig the coast, 
and thus the last spurs of the stone-using immigrants reached even as far 
as Frederik-Hendrik Island. We have thus come to the most w'estenn point 
reached by the stone-using immigrants on their migrations to the west- 
The w'ide adjacent coastal area to the tiorth-w'cst shows no traces of themi. 
and Chubchili/s theory that the Polynesians on their migration from 
Indonesia passed throng the Torres Islands before cuming to Hji, therefore 
collapses, and has been rt|ccted for other reasons as welL 

Let us HOW' return to the Monumbo area on the noilh coa$t of Xew 
Guinea where we have only dealt with those migraliocts of the stone-using 
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immigranli! which pmc^eded to the west. Another group nf stone-usittg 
iiiiTnigiant 5 starting from Monumbo must have migrated to the east along 
the coast (Liwowo). We can follow this migration as far as Hal^fcldt 
Haven, it must^ however, have proceeded subsequently to Ehnipier Island 
for, according to the Bilibili version^ the migralions of Mandumba or 
Alanumbu started from Damplcr Island; from there the hnmij^anls went 
to Rich Island^ then they migrated along the whole of Astrolabe Bay and 
along the Maclay Coast until finally they came to Rook island. Some groups 
of the immigrants must also have come to Long Island since, according to 
the Dampier IsLiiod myth, the humans created by Manunibtj peopled Rich 
Island, Long Island, and the other Stands of the archipelagot moreover* 
Rich Island and Long Island are stated in the myth to ha%^c been created by 
Alanumbu, which is a further indication that the migrations proceeded in 
this direction too. The route along which the migrations followed from Roc^ 
Island to the Bismarck Archipelago will be discussed later on; we shall 
first follow the mtgraiions along the coast of New Guinea. 

The presence of the stone-usitig immigrants found to be nianifest 
on the whole north coast of the Huon Gulf as far as Cape King William 
and deep in the interior, tt is natural to conclude that it was by the con- 
tmuation of the Afartumbu migration to the south-east that the stone-usiug 
immigrants came to thk region, although wc know of no tradition about this. 
We do not know therefore whether the stone-using immigrants^ after 
passing along the Maclay Coast, continued their migration along the coast« 
finally settling down on the Coast of the Huon Gulf and penelralmg into 
the interior, or whether it was from Rook Island that they came to the main¬ 
land. But this is perhaps a minor detail. On the long coast from the mouth 
of the Alarkham as far as about Morobe, hardly any traces of the slone^ 
using immigrants are to be foundp except for a few things whose presence 
can be accounted for by contact with the Huon Gulf. It is therefore most 
natural to conclude that the stooe-using immigrants on their further migra- 
doos did not go along this coast, but continued their way by sea in a south¬ 
easterly direction. One wave of these immigrants came via Tuma Island 
to Trobriand Island; their further migrations fitwa this latter island will 
be discussed later* Another stream branched off to the mainland resulting 
in the settlement on different points of the coast between the Waria River 
and Collingw'^ood Bay. On this wide front, from the Waria to Collingwood 
Bajt the stone-using Immigrants penetrated into the interior of the country 
in an ea^t-westerly infiltration, leading thus to their third big crossing of 
New Guinea. It on most probably be assumed that after reaching the south 
coast, extensive migrations were underiUikeii which reached even as far as 
the Papuan Gulf (Keanra): and on these migrations lo the w'esl the slone- 
usiug immigrants came into contact with simitar people who> from the 
Lower Purari, migrated along the coast in an eastward direction (Mairau's 
people). Although we know only that Aroma was their starting point* it is 
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nevertheless very prababie that the stone-using immigraiits who from there 
migrated eastwards along the coast to Mailu and beyond it (Satnuddele) are 
a branch of those stone-t^sing immignuits who had crossed the whole of 
Ivcw Cfuine^ In the Mallu District, they eacoimtcred another group of 
stotic-using immigrants coming from the Massim District, these latter being 
themselves the last spur of those megalithic immigrants who had mme to 
the Massim District via Tuma anti Trobriand, after having separated from 
that group which had crossed New Guinea between the Waria and Col- 
Imgwood In tht Massim Disirict the mj^itons of the stone-usipi^ 
immigrants apparently took place in the following way: after having come 
from the north-west to the Trobriand Islands via Toma Island, one group 
of the stone-usmg immigrants migrated to the east via Kilava. Iwa. Digu- 
menu, Kwayawata, and other islands of the Marshall Bennet Group, until 
they finally came to Nada Island in the east (Tudar*a). We do not know 
in what other direction this migration subs«iucntly proceeded. It is, how- 
iver, certain that the Solomon Islands were not reached by this migration, 
since there is no tradition pointing to this direction in the Solomon Islands 
either. Another ^up of these stone-using people migrating to the cast, 
after aching Murtia, branched off to the south, went to Misima and 
from there migrated to the D'Entrecasteaux Islands in a north-westerly 
directly (Gereu). Another group came directly from the Trobriand Islands 
over the Amphlet Islands to the D'Entrecasteaux Group (Inuvaylu'a) from 
where reflM mov^ents to the Trobriands seem to have taken place (luu- 
rvrr 1 . niigralions of the stone-using immigrants starting from the 

utnli^steato Islands went over the Amphlets and Trobriand Islands as 
ar aj ^ urm {snake Motalai), Fnom the D'Entrecasteaux the stone- 

^ing immigrants must have gone over to the mainland opposite, where 
^wral regions. Thus one group went from Good- 
cnough island to the An, and another group must have landed somewhat 

the pnlaf^w V which it migrated to the north-west along 

Tl'ii/ ,1, ^ connected the stone-using immigrants of Collingwood 
cros<n^ which, after branching off from the common drift, 

Ih < 1 tt * however, equally possible that 

1^ a er group of stone-using immigrants came to the mainland of New 
um^ rom t e lassim District, but we have no mythologiral proof on 
tch to base a decision in this question. Since, nevertheless, all these 
groups belong to one and the same culture, this detail is of minor tm- 
^r ance and uiH no doubt be dearad up by future investigation. From the 
assim Uistnct. the stone-using immigrants went also to the Islands Sama- 
rai, bariba, Rogeia. and finally to Suau in which latter region they cn- 

couniere ose stone-using immigrants who, from the west, had come 
to Maalu. 

It is probable that from the D'Entrecasteaux Islands the stone-using 
immigranu roigraled to the south-east as far as Sudest, This, it is true is 
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not expressly stated m the fnytlis* but it has been seen that the stonc-using 
iimnigrant Tamudulcle* the orijjifiator of the Sudest pcopJe* was Likewise 
known on SaLnarip Pannict and farther west as far as the (yEntrecasteaiix 
Islands and Milne Bay,^ rnaking it at least probable that these places, nr 
some of them* were baiting places on the Tamudtiltle migration. From 
Sudest* the stone-nsing immigrants migrated finally to Kossel Island 
(snake gods). 

We shall now resume our discussion of the migrations of the sttme-nsing 
iitimigrants froin Rook bland. It is probable that besides those stone'using 
hnmigrauLs who catne to Rook Island from the west, another group of 
stone-using immigrants reached Rook Island from Tami Island (Panku). 
Except for a migration in the reverse directigri^ viz. from Rook to Long 
Island (Panku) (thb is additional proof that Long (sland also was one 
of the stations on the migration of the stone-using people from Dampier 
Island to the south-easi) the stone^using immigrants went from Rook 
bland to the Willaumez Peninsula (Panku). Some groups of these migratiLS 
branched off to the Vim Islands and perhaps also to the Kombe. Thereupon 
the stone-using immigrants must have journeyed to the north-east by sea 
without, or abnost without touching the north coast of New Britam^ until they 
reached the north-western Raining District and the Gazelle Peninsula^ where 
they must have settled down for a certain length of time. From here thej' 
sailed to the west coa^t of New Ireland^ landing in the Mest District 
(Moroa^ Sifcragun)* Then they crossed the island whidi in that pan is 
very narrow* reaching the raist ccsst at Kanam In the vicinity of Loknu. 
From Kanam they migrated In a north-westerly direction, passing through 
LemeriSj Kandan Bay, PanagundUp and Tabar Island* after which they con¬ 
tinued their migration to the north- We do not know the final point of this 
migration to the north. It is possible, but by no means certain, that another 
group of the stone-using immigrants landing on the west coast crossed the 
nofthem part of the island near Lovolai, after which they migrated along 
the coast in a south-easterly direction (Lulura), On the migrations of the 
stone-using immigrants along the east coast of New Ireland not only was 
Tabar reached^ but Lir and the Tanga Islands were also touched. Thb b 
evident from the materiaJ remains of the stone-using immigrants on these 
islandsp allhaiigh we have found no traditions regarding these Tiiigratipns. 
On the west coast the stone-astng immigrants seem to have extended their 
influence to the southern pan of the island also* for the stone-work of 
KandasSp Pugusch and Lambom points to the western coast of Middle Nevr 
Ireland, We know of no traditions, hmvcver, regarding these relations. On 
the other handp the southern end of New Ireland vir. I-ambom* LikiKki and 
Laur, is likely to have been influenced also by stone-using immigrants vrho 
came from Tanga and perhaps from some of the other islands off the cast 
coast of New Ireland too. The presence of the stone-using immigraots is 
evident in the Sulka. region, and it has been seen that strong influences from 
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the Solomon Islands were at work here, it is lliereforc quite possible that 
the influences of the stone-ustng immigrants came to the Sulka from the 
Solamon Islands, as well as from South New Ireland, but since the tnydis 
do not contain indications regarding any starting pointy ihU question cannot 
yet be answered. 

From New Ireland, the stone-ustng immigrants migrated cner Nissan 
to Buka (ihis is confirmed by the traditions both of New Ireland and Buka: 
for the human beings created by Moroa^ according to the New Ireland myth 
migrated to Buka; and, according to the Buka myths* Uskawu or Ma- 
Jiatchire came from a long distance via Nissan Island; Porona came to 
Buka from Nissan^ and also the two light-skinned tvomen who came "from 
some place a long way off^^ landed first on Pororan Island^ Lc. at a place 
where a migration coming from the north-west would be likdy to arrive 
first)* From Buka^ the stone-using immigrants must have migrated further 
to the souLh-cast. If the knowledge whidr ive have of the megalkhk culture 
in Bougainville corresponds to its actual distribution in this island, one 
would be obliged to conclude that the migration of the stone-using im^ 
migrants w^ent along the east-coast of Bougainville ■ for w'hereas there is 
no record^ as far as I know, of any traces of the stcpne-nsing immigrants 
on the west coast of the isbnd, the megalithic stones of the north coast 
WTre all found in the middle or eastern part of the north coast (in 
Kurtatchi, between Gomen and Ruri, the coastal district of the Raua 
Plantation and on Tiop Inland); an Irrigation system is recorded near Cape 
I^verdie* and tnices of the stone-usmg immigrants were furthermore found 
with the Nasioi. It might again be emphasized that W'c have no mythological 
records regarding this migration* and such a migration can only be in- 
ferred from the local distribution of the traces of the stone-using im¬ 
migrants as far as they are known to-day, in any case the stone-using 
immigrants, after having migrated in a south-easterly direction, must have 
arrived first in the Sbortlaod Islands, since here again th^ are mentioned 
in the myths, and since it was from the Shortlmd Islands that they started 
on their further migrations. After a migratton from Alu to Fauio and 
back to Alu, the stone-using immigrants went over to Buin. Here they 
migrated in a westerly directiqn via Roai, Papara and then they penttrated 
into the interior of the island (Bego) as did so many other stone-using 
immigrants. Another group of these stone-using Immigrants went from 
Fauro Island over Ovcm Island to Tonolei Bay, south-east Bougainville; 
then crossing the Alania River they went to the Biriaiini Rhrer (Bunosi). 
Other groups of stone-using immigrants went from Alu to Mono Island 
and Choiseul (the children of the couple crated by Bego). From Choiseul 
the stone-using immigrants went over Vella La veil a and Retionga to Ed* 
dystone (Kolondavi; Vanavana who causes taro to grow in Vella Lavella 
and Renonga and bananas In Eddy stone; and some of the Eddy stone bon i to 
shrines are of Vella Lavclla origin). To this group of megaUtbic people 
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must also belong thosF 3 Lone-using immigTants #bose traces can be 
reco^iized on Kulambangra Island and in New Georgia. This Is not only 
evident from the similarity of the stone-work, the use of sacred plants, the 
prehistoric objects^ etc^n but also from the fact that the volcano Bangana 
in Buin is the common afterworld for the Shortl^d Islands, Cholsetd, 
Vella Lavella, Renonga, Eddystone^ and Eovlana That ihls home of the 
dead in Buin dcKis not belong to the culture of the Mdanestan Mono-Alu^ 
is probable from the fact that Buin was not a starting point of the Mono* 
AJu nugratidn but was, on the contrary its final aim or one of its final 
aims^ for the Mono-Alu migration proceeded in the opposite direction, 
i.e, from New^ Georgia to Vella Lavella, Choiseuh Fauro, Alu, Mono, and 
only then to Bougainville. Moreover, in all those regions in which the con¬ 
ception of the home of the dead in Buin Is current, dear tracer of the 
stone-tisJng immigrants were found. These facts make it probable that the 
belief in the aftepiv'Orld in Buin bdongs to the culture of the stone-using 
immigniiiLs, It has furthermore been seen that by the present trading rela¬ 
tions all these islands are in contact reciprocally, a fact which is possibly 
due not only lo the influence of the Mono-Alu people in this region^ but Is 
also perhaps an indication of a more ancient culture contact. For all these 
reasons it can be concluded that the stone-usiiig imiaigrants w^ho came to 
Kulamhangra and New Georgia belonged to that group of megalithic people 
which also influenced the other neighbouring islands, although we have 
no tradition^ gi'dng us details regarding thtir migration. There ts also a 
lack of traditions regarding the route along which the stone-using immigrants 
came to Isabel Our knowledge regarding the local distribution of the 
megalithic culture on this island is all too inadequate. We do know, however* 
that the southem end of Isabel, Bugolu, has certainly been touched by the 
stone-using immigtants. If this were lo be the only region of Isabel which had 
been strongly influenced by the stone-using immigrants, U would favour 
the opinion that they did not come to this island directly from Choi- 
seuh This is confirmed by the fact that, from Choiseul, the migrations of 
the stone-using immigrants, so far as they are known to us, went in a 
southerly direction as far as Eddystone. but that nothing is knovm oF 
movements to the east. It is therefore probable that the stone-u.sing im- 
migninu came tn Isabel from New Georgia. Front South Isabel (Bugotu) 
the ^one-using immigraiits went in several groups to north Makita. One 
group of them w^tnt apparently via Ramos Island to north Malalta, landing 
at Ataa Cove on the northern part of the east coast, after which they pene¬ 
trated into the interior of the island (5ina Kwao^s relatives, see also the 
ghost path from North Mala to Ramos Island and Bugotu): a few of these 


1) See WnrtLEH W5 51 ff. 93, Rjibe 7U 14fi, Hocaet 80, 93 95, Guprv 3H S3, 
Tuubxwala ^8 1 J3Dh ASt 131, iS3 531, cie. There arc also a few other hoirtes of 
the dead, but these conceptions arc leiS Irtai^crit add of uo intercs-t to u-<i. 
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imnugradts Iwded also at other plad« of north Malaita (Bora I Caoj 
the Jntroductton of the banana frotn Momolu); another group likewise 
coming from &uth Isabel came to Malaita via Florida Island; this group 
l^ded near Fiu and Auke on the west coast of Malaita (Red Head and the 
builders of the artificial islands); these Immigrams too, after their arrival 
on the coast, went into the interior of the island. On the west coast, there 
Were same other migrations of the stone-using immigrants. The me- 
gahthic immigrants also reached Little hlala, the southern end of Malaita, 
But nothing can be said reprding the route followed on this migration, since 
10 the Saa myth the immigrants are said to have come from the sky (the 
light-skinned immigrants, the first of whom was “Lord spark of fire’'), 
In any case they must have penetrated into the interior of Little Mala, for 
it is said that from the sky they descended to the main ridge, and from there 
we can follow their migiation to the coast. From Little Mala they migrated 
to Ulawa (the chief with the mortar; and it was a man from Mala who 
fished up Ulawa), Another group of the stone-using ioimigrants wandered 
from south Malaita via Maran (Guadalcanar) and Florida to Langalanga 
on the west coast of Malaita (fi^na Walutahanga; cf. also "Keia" and 
‘Nggda*'). All ihc phases of this migration can be confirmed by other 
records: The^ people of Maran Sound are immigrants coming from the 
Arcare District in south Malaita; the migration from Guadalcanar to 
Florida is confirmed by the fact that Koevasj of Florida also stayed in 
Guadalcanar, and by the further fact that the ghosts of Florida go to 
Guadalcimar; and the last part of the great migration from south Malaita 
to Langalanga, viz. the migration from Florida to Langalanga is borne out by 
mydi accordiiii^ to which th& first human being from whom the 
Langalanga people believe they descend swam to Florida from where, how¬ 
ever, he was brought back by his mother to Langalanga. The connection 
between Guadal^nar and Malaita b furthermore evident from the myth 
according to which the figona Kihuimasanga of Guadalcanar came to that 
i^and after having picked up a taro and a stone in Malaita. This shows that 
the stone-usmg immigrants must have come to Florida from two directions 
at Itast one group from Bugotu (Read Head) and the other from Guadal- 
canar (Walutahanga). 

We do not k-now whether the stone-using immignuits coming from over 
the sea, landed also at other places on Giadalcanar other than the eastern 
part of the island (Marau), It is therefore not possible to say whether any 
Stoncusing immigrants coming from New Georgia landed in the western 
or southern part of the island. 

The stone-using imrnigrants who came from South Malaita, and sub¬ 
sequently settled down in Marau, went from Marau over the Thr« Sisters 
Islands and Ugi to San Chrisloval (see the w.-iy of the Araha ghosts over 
these islands in an opposite direction to Marau; according to the Guadal¬ 
canar myth, one of the chiefs who left Maiaa went to San Christoval). 
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Another group of stone-using imiEiigr^ts from I^tal^ita perhaps 

directly to San Christoval^ at aJJ events no intermediate stations ai^ 
recorded regarding this migi^tion. These immigrants landed at Robwana 
near Waimara, and descended to the stream Wai abu (Mwara). The 
Hatuibwari migration proceeded from San Chri^ovd via Ugi, Ulawa, south¬ 
east Malaita to Marau and then hack to the south coast of San Christoval; 
Hau hiiart"i also went from Arosi to Malaita, and the fact that he fished 
up Malaita and GuadaJeanar may likewise be taken as an iudieation that he 
touched these islands on his voyage j and Uiaiira^iahoa, the 'Tassing 
Stranger” of San Christoval also fished up Malaita. 

Whether from the places touched by these nngrations conclusions can 
be draiMi regarding the migrations of the Araha and Mwam we do not 
know. It has, however, been seen that at all these places mentioned clear 
traces of the stonc-uSing immigrants were found. It is therefore more likely 
tiiat we art faced here with secondary movernents and reflex migrations of 
the stone-using immigrants. 

One group of the stone-using immigrants migrated from the eastern part 
of Guadaicanar (Mole District) to Renell Island in the south (one of the 
two chiefSj the other of whom migrated to San Chri^oval), It is, howe^^er* 
probable that Renell Island was most particularly influenced by such 
stone-using immigr^ts ' who had wandered back from Polynesia and 
Santa Crur, 

From the fact that the megalithk culture of Owa Raha and Owa Riki 
ifi almost identical with that of San Christoval, and that the stone-using 
immigranU appear here under the same name as on San Christoval (Atawa 
and mako-m^o-ai-matawa) it can be concluded tltat from San Christoval 
the stone-using immigrants went over to the neighbouring islands Owa Raha 
and Owa Riki, From the Solomon Islands the stone-using immigrants must 
have migrated to the Santa Crty£ ArdhpcLago and to Tikopia, although both 
these areas, but particularly Tikopia, have been influenced also by groups 
of people migrating back from Pol>ines!a. Definite indicatkms regarding 
the course of these migrations are not given in the myths. 

Although we have considerable knowledge of the megalithic culture in 
the Banks Islands and the New Hebrides, we have only very little infor¬ 
mation regarding the migrations of the stonc-using immigriints within this 
area, nor do the myths say anything definite regarding the routes along 
which the stone-using Immigrants came to the New Hebrides* It has 
already been seen that in Spetser^s opinion a direct migration had taken 
place from the north coast of New Guinea to Malekula, and other students 
have considered Malekula as the centre from where the megatithk culture 
spread to the other island$. Neither of these two opinions can be accepted; 
for although the resemblance is particularly strong between the megallthic 
culture of the New Hebrides and New Guinea, similar elements of culture 
were also found at many cither places in the interjacent area. We have 
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accordingly no rt-SKin to separate the megalithic culture of New Guinea 
or of the New Hebrides from the me^lithtc culture of the rest of hfcta- 
nesia* The culture contact existing lietwccn the Banks Islands and Santa 
Cruz has already been pointed out. but we have no direct mythological proof 
to show that elements of the stone-using immigrants came to the Banks 
Islands from Santa Cruz or from the Solomons or from both these areas. 
The second assumption that culturally Malekula occupies a central position 
15 contradicted by the few records which wc have regarding the history 
of the culture. With regard to the migrations of the stone-using immigrants 
within the area of the Banks Islands and New Hebrides wc know that 
Qal said to have been bom in Vcnua Lava, and, according to one 
version, in order to fetch night he went to the Torres Islands; that some 
Tamale seH^ieties of Mola were said to have been iniroduced from ihe neigh- 
houring Venua Lava; that from Vcnua Lava, Qat and his brothers went via 
Gam and Mcia Lava to Maevo, from where they relumed to Venua Lava. 
It is probable that some elements of the stone-using immigrants came to 
Maev'o by this route, although there is another route by which they reached 
this island. Qat took his departure from Gaua, but we are not told where 
or m which direction he ivcot. In Hakuison's s'Icw the Suqc spread from 
Male northwards tip the west coast of Santo, and regarding the culture 
movements in the New Hebrides more generally, he says i): “Whereas 
movements have generally been considered to pass from the north south¬ 
wards, there Is no doubt that the two most obvious diffusions which I have 
been able to trace spread westward from Ontba, which was almost certainly 
affected from the east, and northward from Efatc through Emae, Tongoa. 
Hambi to South Malekula; important culture traits in Santo have largely 
been derived from Malo to the south. After studying the literature and the 
people themselves, I have come to ihe conelusion that the culture of South 
Melanesia is even more complex than had previously been supposed”. Spei- 
SER, it will be remembered, instancing the resemblances between the Banks 
Islands and Cape Cumberland, is of the opinion that a migration took place 
in just the opposite direction via. from the Banks Islands along the west 
CTOSi of Santo to the south as far as Aore and Malo, and we have already 
said that we are inclined to accept this opinion. Although we are not told in 
what direction Qat went after his departure from Gaua, this island is very 
hkcJy to have been the starting point of a migration of the stone-using iitimi- 
grants which, from Cape Ctimbcrland, proceeded along the west coast of 
Santo, and it b therefore ijtiite possible that the liglit-slduned stone-using 
Qat-people, after their departure from Gaua, went over to Santo. From Malo 
the stone-using immigrants must have migrated to Aoba, for in Aoba the 
Si^e and the first pigs were said to have come from Malo. In A<^ it was 
said of Tagaro that he fetched night froin Maevo and it is probable tliat this 
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is the second route along which elements of the stpue-usin^ unmigtaiits came 
to Mae VO. Tagaro of Maevo who. it was exfircsscly stated, was not bom in 
Maevo (w*htch seems to confirm the fact that he came over from Aoba)p 
finally departed to the easti which obviously signifies the subsequent migra¬ 
tion of the Stone-using immigrants to Polynesia, On the basis of these data it 
is most probable to conclude that the migration of the stone-using immigrants 
in this area started in Venua Lava from where, after having spread to 
the Torres Islands^ it proceeded to Gaua, Cape Cumberland^ along the west 
coast of Saiito in a southern direction, to AorCt MalOs Aoba, and Maevo 
and from there finaliy to Polyne^iju 

There are no direct indications in the myths regarding the migrations 
by which the stone-using immigrants came to the New irehrides further 
in the south. It has already been mentioned that, according to Dkacon, a 
'ivave characterised by the use of monoliths came from Lambumbu to South- 
West Bay on the southern part of the west coast of Matekula, and Lay'ard 
has traced this wave back to the Small Islantls. The coconut w^as in fact 
said to have been introduced to Lambumbu from LagaLag. In view of the 
distribution of the stone-using Immigrants in Maleknla, it is po^ible that 
the megalilhic culture a whole went Irom the Small Islands to the Big 
Nambas region, and that by crossing the neck of Malckula via Lagalag it 
came to Lambumbu and the other parts of the west coast. But there is 
nothing to prove that this was a particular wave of the megalithic culture 
characterized by the use of monoliths only. 

The follow^ing other movements can be observed: on Ambry^m the Mangge 
was said to have been introduced from Malekula and the rank names 
resemble particularly those of East Malekula, Also the Ltum had been 
introduced to Ambrym from East Malekuta. To Epi the Meg! was likewi^ 
brought from Malekuta. and the rank names of the Suqe of Fate also 
resemble those of Malekula, so that in this area Malekula w^as probably 
the centre from which the culture of the stone-using immigrants spread 
to the other islands. Ko further information of a historical nature is forth¬ 
coming so far as I can see. In the Southern New Hebrides a fcYV further 
traces of the stooe-ustng immigianu of ihe north have been found, but rh* 
predominating influences arc those from New Caledonia and most particu¬ 
larly from Polynesia. 

The stone-using immigrants who invaded New Caledonia w^cre seen to 
have arrived first on the northern end of this long island, so that it is 
probable that they came to New Caledonia from the north-west Speiser^s 
opinion of a direct migration from the Sepik to New Caledonia is once 
more contradicted by the fact that many elements of the megalithic culture 
of New Caledonia are likewise to be fotind at other places of Melanesia. 
But the few myths of interest to us do not contain any direct information 
a$ to the route followed on this migration. 

Finally, it has been seen that the stone-using immigrants came to Viti 
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Lcvu from llic Sctlonions in the north-west, where Bugotu and Ban Christo- 
val were halting (^acca on their migration- They landed at different points 
of Vm Levu, and on widely ramified migrations, which we have discussed 
lu detail, they came to the many other islands of the archipelago such as for 
instance Kandavu, Mbau, Ovotau, Vanua Lev«, etc,; farther east thw 
came to the Lau Ishmds and then went finally to Polynesia. This ends our 
di^iission 00 the migratiuns of the stone-using tnuntgrants in Melanesia. 

The problem of the relative and also absolute chronology of these 
migrations must now be examined. I'hat the slone-ustiig immigrants 
rame later than the aboriginal Papuans need not be disemsed. CHiNNEJtY 
is certainly right in considering the stone-using immigrants as verv early 
comers who arrived in New Guinea when it was inhabited by woolly-haired 
P<i0p1ep Simple and nide la their culture, not knowing agriculture but, as he 
thinks using the sago swamps onlyi). Similar views have been expressed 
by other writers, but these views were based upon other data, and the names 
given to the various ethnic groups differ too^). According to STaoNa s) 
it was the original Melanesians'* or “primitive Melanesians" who followed 
the Papuans and who correspond to our stone-usiog immigrants, Hadbon 
thinks it was the "Proto-Polynesians’’ who followed upon the Papuans with 
whom they mtermingled thus being the originators of the Melanesians 
According to Schmidt &) the Melanesians arc anthropologically a mixture of 
Papuans and Ausironesians; this, however, does not apply to the Melanesian 
language. According to Rivehs' scheme, the megalithic people represent a 
later stratum of the kava-p«plc. which Implies that the megallthlc people 
are older than the Melaocstans; for the betel-people which Rivers generally 
identifies with the Melanesians arc. in his opinion, more recent tlian the 
kara-people. It has, however, already been shown that it is necessaiy to 
re-examine this scheme. This study has shown that the light-skiimed 
Aiwtronesian stone-using immigrants came later to Melanesia than the ab¬ 
original Papuans but earlier than the dark-skinned Melanesians, The fol¬ 
lowing arc the reasons which have led us to conclude that the stone-using 
immigrants preceded the Melanesians: The dark-skinned Melanesian Manus 
rame to the Admiralty Islands after the Mantankor whom we w'ere able to 
identify as the stone-using immigrants. On Wqgeo Island, the stone-using 
immigrants (nanarangs) were said to have been the first inhabitants, who 
disappeared when a more recent pimple took possession of the island. It is 
not specilied who these later people were, but they could be no other than 
Melanesians. The dark-skinned Melanesian Mono-Alu came later to the 
Bhortland Islands and Buin, than the stone-using iminigrants. In the Owa 
Kaha game, the dark-skinned Melanesians arc shown as coming later than 
the light-skinned stone-using immigranU; the dark-skinned Melanesians, 
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uccDrdk^ to the Erromonga stoiy, arrived later id ihe isiar^d than the 
Nombo, the tight-skinned introducers of agricitlinre; and for Fiji aJso we 
have shown that the dark-skinned Kfelanesian Hanga people came bter than 
the light-skinned Ndengej stone-using imniigraiits. The greater age of the 
stone-using immigrants is moreover evident from the fact that in many 
ca4e5 they Inhabit the interior of the coiinlr>'^ whereas the dark-skinned 
Mdanestans live on the coasts. It might be recalled that on the coast of 
Humboldt Bay for instancei^ where the people are Melanesian in race and 
language, no rraces of the stone-using jnimigrants were found, whereas on 
Lake Sentani farther inland, where a Papuan language is spoken p such 
traces were dearly manifest^ on the Markham River where hlelatiesian 
influences reached far up the river, no traces of the stone-using immigrants 
were found, whereas there were traces in the inland region of the Kukukuku 
etc Mytholt^ical thenies characteristic of the stone-using immigraDts are 
much more clearly evident with the Monumbo Papuans for instance* than 
with ihcJr Mdwesian neighbours of Manam Inland, Although stone-work 
is at least probable on Manam^ the topical myths must have been effaced 
here hy the later coming Melanesians^ These few indications may suffice, 
and we can now turn to the question of the absolute chronologv' of the 
Stono-using immigrants. In this dtscossion we shall take into consideration 
the Melanesian evidence cmlyp without considering the data regarding the 
Asiatic mainland and Indonesia^ 

It has already been seen in the course of this study how extremely 
scarce is the Melanesian evidence vvith regard to this point, and no definite 
result can therefore be expected* For calculating dates in MeUnesia as well 
in Polynesia almost our only guides are the native genealogies counted by 
gcoeratiotis^ Thomson tj has Mrcady dearly pointed out that they contain 
two sources of possible error saying; *"It was very rare for a man of con¬ 
sequence to carr^' the same name throughout his career^ Adoption* any 
notable exploit, or succession to a ride were constant excuses for such 
changes, and it is quite possible that m the older genealogies the same hero 
is recorded twice under diffrent names. Moreover*.,, seeing ihat the suc¬ 
cession of them went to the next brother when the son was not of an age 
to wield the powder* it is highly doubtful w^hether every name rcpresctitcd 
^ generation,,. On the other handp there is the tendency to omit the names 
of remote personages whose short reign or insignificant character have 
failed to stamp themselves on the memoiy of posterity. There is thus a 
double tendency to error—on the one side the multiplication of 
generations, and on the other the curtailment by omissions". Mortover, 
opinions may differ regarding the duration of a generation, FORNAN'PEa 
and Brewster have worked on tlic basis of thirty yeans, which* according 
to Capell and Lester seems too loogp and Thomson, who also though it 
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to be too longr found that the gcntratioias of Tonga and Fiji in modcfii 
times average (rom 25 lo 27 years I shall caJculate on the basis of 25 
year^, Si^eiser has pointed out®) that the reprisentatives of his ^^komar 
siylc^' u-ere wavy-haired people who possessed a highly developed ctih of 
skulls. They tonst have worn pointed round Iiats since, as he argues, the 
carved images ha^'e such hats. Since, as we have seeu^ the wearing of hats 
must be considered as a characteristic feature of the stone-using immigrants^ 
Spkiser has attributed the konvar style to the mcgalithic cultures). He 
considers the korwar style as a deri'b'ation from the Khmer art^ and he 
concludes that the korwar style can accordingly only have come to Mela-' 
nesia after the Khmer art had reached its apogee. Since this would have 
been in the eighth centuiy A-D., Sf£JSEr infers that the mcgalithic people 
after having left South-east Asia immigrated to the South Seas in the 
eighth century. 

Leaving on one side the dates calculated for the beginning of the migra- 
tious of the Polynesians, tet us sec what direct information is furnished by 
Melanesian sources and to what extent this information conforms to 
Sfeiser s opinion. In south New Guinea, the final phases of the migratioiis 
of the sionc-using immigrants coniuig from the interior of the country 
were seen to be of very recent dale. Thus the fpl tribes reached the south 
coast about iSoo or iSsOp indicating an analogous age of the light-skiuned 
stone-using immigrants following on thetr heels ^ and the Opau migration 
was in fact seen to have taken place about loo years ago, to which the 
Bidedu migration of the Bina w'hich took place about 6 generatioiis ago cor¬ 
responds, and this seems to he borne out by the introduction of a stone 
mortar to the Kutubu about 125 years ago. Whether there was any comiectton 
between the Mawatta migration from Khvai to Mawatta which look place 
about 100 years ago and the migrations of the stone-using immigrants we 
were unable to show. The migrations of the Majo Marind seemed to have 
taken place about 350 to 450 years ago, a date which Ls, howevef, doubtful, 
since It IS based upon geological considerations and not upmi genealogies, 
lu fact none of these dates is of interest for the solution of our present 
problem, since they apply to the final phased of the migrations of the ston^^ 
using iimnigrants after their crossing of New Guinea^ hut we have no 
knowledge whatever as to [he date when the stone-using immigrauis arrived 
at the nofthem coast of New Guinea or at one of the islands off the coast, 
nor do we know anything regarding the period when the Stone-using im¬ 
migrants penetrated into the interior of New Guinea. Regarding the im- 


l) Sec Tbohson m Catell and Lesrix 12S 324. Z) aw. J> We shall not 
j^cusjt Uik problem; It ii, however, textaio that SroszR had in mind the korwar 
"style pud not only the korwars which, in Melanesia, are limited to a ver>' 
restricted area and which by no ineatis overlaps the distribution of the traces of 
the stDae-ii$ing immigranits. 
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migration of the -stone-using imitiigrants in the Shortland Islands and Bum, 
we know only that they are more ancient than the very recent migrations 
of the Mono-Alu Melanesians who immifiatcd about ifi6o or perhaps 
about aoo years ago; we are, however, ignorant of the exact date when the 
immigration of the stone-using immigrants took place. In Suu, at the 
northern end of Malaita, the chiefly genealogies were seen to go back 
36 generations, but among the *Ai Seni mountain people of the Morodo 
ridge a ilst of 66 names was obtained. It will be remembered that the artifical 
islands off the north coast were more recent than those off the west coast | 
on the other hand, the stone-using immigrants occupied the mountatnoua 
interior much earlier, and it was only later that they descended to the coast. 
IVENS therefore has no doubt about the reliability of the list with 66 names, 
although it was rejected by the Uu natives themseh-es. If, however, the 
strong migratory tendency of the stone-using immigrants is borne in mind, 
and if it is furthermore recalled with what rapidity they migrated from 
Viti Levu to the I,au Islands for instance (although here the pressure of 
the Melanesians was certainly not without influence on the speed of 
migration) it is improbable that the interval between the stone-using im¬ 
migrants of the north coast of Maiaita and those of the ncarhy neigh¬ 
bouring hlorodo ridge should be that of 4^ generations. It seems therefore 
more probable that colatcral branches were included in the list of 66 names 
as the Lau people declared. But that the stone-using immigrants of the 
mountainous interior were actually more andent than those of the coast 
is confirmed by the genealogy of the stone-using immigrants of Little 
Mala whose arrival in the mountains was said to go back 30 generations. 
The probable accuracy of this genealogy is strengthened by the fact that it 
fixes the arrival of the stone-using immigrants later than the Morodo 
genealogy ,* for some lime must necessarily have elapsed in the migration 
of the stone-using immigrants from north to south Malaita, It would 
certainly be arbitrary to seek an average date between the genealogy of 
Little Mala and that of Morodo in order to fix the immigration of the 
stone-using immigrants into the mountains of North Malaita. If, neverthe¬ 
less, we Were to accept the number of 45 generations for the Morodo ridge, 
calculating on the basis of £$ years for a generation, 800 would be fhe date 
of the year of the immigration of the stone-using immigrants (Ivess’ in¬ 
formation being published in 1930), If Si^eiseh Is right that the megalithic 
migrations in the South Seas began in the eight century, our Malaita date 
would perhaps be somewhat loo early, but there can hardly be said to be a 
contradiction between these two dates. The Areare migration to Marau 
W'hich took place about 300 years ago must accordingly be a secondary 
movement of the stone-using immigrants after their descent from the 
tnountninous interior to the coast. In Fiji and the Lao Islands, it has been 
seen that in 1895 the genealogies of the stone-using immigrants went back 
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9 or lo geneiaiion^, which would mian that their immigntign took place 
about 1600 or 1645 accor 4 ing 10 whether ^5 or years are caiciilated for 
i generation. This \ery recent age of the immigraLiori of the stone-usirig 
buiiigTBnis would seem to he in striking opposition to the much greater age 
in Malaita; at first sight this might be taken as cotitradictor^’’^ and might 
seem to compell us to conclude that one of the dates^ or even bothp are ctro- 
neous. But there is no need to draw such a conclusion. It has been seen that 
^ere arc good grounds for supposing that tJie migrations of the stone-using 
immSgnmts from Viti Levu were brought about by the pressure of the dark- 
skiuned Melanesians who came to Fiji only little later than the stone-using 
immigrants thcmselvei. It is but natural to suppose that these Melanesians 
tint only brought about the migrations of the stone-using immigrants from 
Viti Levu but also their migration to Viti Lcvil It has been seen that, 
according to the Wainanoala genealogies^ the dark-skinned Mdancsians came 
to this inland tribe six generations ago; counted from the >i^r 1895 when 
this information was received, this would bring us back to the year 1745^ 
c^culatcd on the basis of 25 years for a gmeration, or probably some 
time earlier if the time neecssary for covering the distance from the coast 

10 the interior is included, No\\\ lhi5 period agrees almost exactly with 
that of the migraiions of the likewise dark-skinned Mono-Alu .Melanesians 
whOp it w'ill be remembered, came to Bnin according to one view in i860, 
but about MO years ago according to another. With them w'e ha\^e aJso 
identified the black-skinned Melanesians who^ according to the Ow'a Raha 
drama tic play, came to this island after the stone-using immigraiits with 
whom ihqf came into conflict; and it may be that the immigrants coming 
from Bu-gotu, W'ho introduced the Matambala society inlo Florida, belong to 
the same group of black-skinned Melanesians whose migrations in that pan 
of the Solomon Islands overlap those of the stone-using imniigninrs (Read 
Head) *), I am therefore of the opinion that it was these bter coming dark- 
skinned Melanesians who in the Solomon Islands already exerted strong 
pressure upon the stone-using immigrants, thus causing the migration of 
the stone^using immigrants from the Soiomon Islands to Fiji, la these 
drcutnsianccs it is quite possible that the immigration of the stone-using 
immigrants to the Solomon Islands took place at a much earlier date than 
that to Fiji. In the eastern Soloiticm Islands^ their further migrationB were 
probably checked for a long rime by the wide distances of the open sea 

1) It 1mmt, howeVer, be itated that if the Tituiijn'Alu Melajicsians were 
aciually iclrotitftl with Rmucs* betel-p^ple, they could not he identified, cuimrally. 
with the Mebnesian inunier^is of Fiji, sihk helel-chewhog ti ynknown in Fiji, 
where only die uie of kava a known. Bui even Rivess emphajijcil the f^t 
CT2S II 2i5ft) that there were no cmisiderabk ddfereneei hclween the cullTife 
of the betel-people smd that of the kava-peoplc. T^ot beine concerned here with the 
problem of the cultural difference^ between these two successive itlreams of im- 
migratitj as Reived by Rtveis, we can lake it for etantctl dmt, racially, all these 
blnck-skimicd MclaneiLinS were alike. 
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which separated them (rom the archipe1a{|pD«$ lying further to the south-east. 
It was therefore not until long aftenvards that ihty continued theJr migra¬ 
tion, because of the strong pressure of the later coming dark-skinned Mel- 
anesians. By what other routes besides via Fiji and the New Hebrides 
the stone-using immigrants came to Polynesia, and at what period these 
migrations took place is not the subject of this ^tudy^ and we can also 
disregard the information according to which Some elements of the stone- 
using immigrants came from Polynesia to Sikaiana about 300 years ago* 
perhaps to Ontong Java nine generations ago, and to RencU Island 17 or 
Z 4 generations ago. The migrations of Wallis islanders who came to Ouvea 
in the Loyalty Group about 300 years ago can likewise be ignored 1). 

We have now reached the end of onr investigation which has disclosed 
some of the raciaJ characteristies, the culture, the ways of migraljon and to a 
certain extent also the period of the migrations of those immigrants who 
most strongly influenced not only Melanesia but also much wider areas of the 
South Seas—the Megalithic Immigrants, That this great ttiigration of 
culture—j only one of the numerous drifts into the Placific from Asia 
is of more than merely theoretical interest, was expressed by Wooufokp- 
in 1916 in the following words®) * ‘TmmigTatioR from Asia into the Pacific 
has by no means ceased; in fact it is at present going on quietly at a probably 
greater rate than during the time of the Polynesian xminlgratioru I predict 
the period, at no very distant date, when the whole of the Mdanesian and 
Polynesian population of the Pacific Islands wil be absorbed and merged 
in a race composed largely of Chmese and Japanese'^ This predication has 
not materialized, but that there was a tendency in this direction U proved 
by the antagonism which has culminated in the great war in the P^dfic^ 


1) See Ray SI. 
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568. 591, 595, 630 f, 633-640, 666 
Pottery made by the coiling method, in¬ 
troduction of 214, 219, 287, 398 
Pottery made by the modelling method 
IIS, 118, 325, 370. 387. 398 f, 56®, 595, 
631. 633,635-638 
Poum 3.50,44® 

Powell. W. 255. 262. 276, 385 
Prehistoric objects 138, I9l, 202, 217, 
232, 244, 254,256. 258, 363.266. 273, 275, 
291, 294, 300: m. 315. 317. 3^-325, 
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327 f, 3JL 334. 3JS. 341, 343. m 347- 
>1^, 352 r, 366, 373. 387. 394, 4Q3. 405. 
407-409. 411. 4l6p 423. 427. 43S, 439. 44i 
45^ 483. 486. 5!4. 366 f. 610. 619, 623. 
637. 665, 675 

Prehistoric pottery 66 f, 70, 86. 91-93. 112^ 
114-118. 139, 213. 258* 2821. 287. 391 i, 
315. 321. 324 f. 328. 331. 334, 338. 341 f. 
353. 366. 417* 430. 367 f. 630. 6331. 636^ 
6381. iy2(. 645, 666 
Prince of Wales Group 535 
Pro^njithbm 411, 446 
Prolopolynesians 13 L. 680 
Piia Tang^lii 168 

Puran Rivet 4^f. 432. 434. 447-150. 460- 
463. 465^7, 470-472, 474-477, 479 f. 
482 f. 498. SOL. 526. 622. 651, 669^1 
Puru 362. 364. 366 
Pygmies 352. 512 

Pyramids 268. 592, 595. 609, 653, 66S 
Q 

Qa^av^ra 771. 222. 260. 339, 572 

Qat 15. 24. 75^1, 83-87. S9(. 92. 91-112, 
114. 116. 117. 119, 12S-127, 129-13^ 134. 
139, 142-148. 151. 16S. 168-171. 181 f. !92. 
195. 197* 20a 217. 2t9. 22l f. 224. 234- 

236. 248. 238-260. 270. 286. 289i 296. 

311. 355, 357 360. 369. 390. 401 i 406. 

429. 435. 463. 508, 536. SS. 583, 645. 

652, 678 

Qitatainbtia 579-^581. 584 
Quadrangular axes 214* 325, 342. 409, 
641-645. 666 
Quatre lathes 582 
Queensland 521. 527, 530 

R 

Radcliffe^Brcrwn 338 
PaiTtas Island 185, 675 
Ramu River 407. 41L 422-424. 448. m, 
631. 641 f 

Rapuanatc 140, 146. 163. 171, 181, 653 

l^hcr, P. M. 3661 

Ray. S. H. 74. 3<K, 444* 497. 519. 538. S44 

Rechc. O. 410-413. 415, 418, 428 

Rectangular houses 574 

Red feathers 657 

-^Red Head’' 173. 179-183, 200. 2D6. 25a 
297, 587. 676. 684 
Red ^LgitieEils ^7 f 
Reil shell-fndney 657 
Redscar Bay 3J6 f 


Reel Islandi! llO f. iZAf, 127-I3a 156. 1^ 
RenelJ Island I20. 186, 188. 193-195. 627. 
677,685 

Renouga 198, 306 f. 574 f 

Rewa River 574. 577, 581 f. 58ft, 594, 596 f. 

503. 606^. 537 f 
Ribbe* C 1991, 215 f. 256. 512 
Rich Island 369-371, 671 
Rtley, B. 456 

Rivets. W. H. H. I, 3, 6. 8. 101, 16 f, 22. 
MI. 8fi. lOe. Ill, 119, 125, 131 f* 174, 
231, 248. mi 266-268. 270. 318* J7l. 
391-393. 496. 530. 541. 544. 550. 578. 611, 
6U* 615-620. 625, 6461. frlOf, 6531. 
6S6 f. 565, 667, 600. 684 
Rochas. V. de 549, 556 
Hodcr. J, 556 

Rogeia 301 f. 453, 630, 633. 644. 672 
RomilEy, H. 329, 391 

Rook Island 274-^6. 278. 35a 3611. 

364-367. 370, 440, 564-566. 671, 673 
Roro 339. 342 f. 650, 661 
Rose, a J. 584 
Ross. W* 641 

Rossel Island 279, 292-299. J03. 307 f. 414, 
544. 5?9, 644. 651, 653. 673 
Roiiima 119, 574, 585 f* 596 
Rougier. P. E. 610 
Rotind-aac imhurc 640 
Round houses 138. 5411. 544^ 5S6 f 
Roviana 196 f, 200-204. 207 f. 212 f, 227* 
675 

Ruknruku 593 f 

S 

Saa 131. 139. 146, 152. 157-172, 175-177, 
180-182; 185, 191 195, 197. 304, 207. 219, 
222, 224, 235* 2S7. 265, 289. 293 f, 357, 
414 f, 455. 463. 616, 653. 658* 660. 662 
Sacred plants 14-17. 19, 21, 24 f^ 28. 35* 
43. SI, 62, 67f* 71-74. 109. 120. 125. 132, 
134-136, 139, 141, 154 f, 162. 165, 178, 
185. 187, IW. 192; 203, 305. 216, 231. 
244. 23?, 255-257, 262. 366. 268, 271. 271, 
275. 277. 285 f* 294. W. 310. 315, 317. 
321. 326 f, 331. 334. 338, 341. 343. 345, 
340 f. 349. 351, 364 f. 367, 373-376, 379* 
387, 391 f. 403. 405. 408 f. 411, 415 f, 
421-424. 427. 433 f. 433 f, 442. 445. 451, 
457. 460, 462, 470* 481. 485, 488, SOZ. 
5*4, 532; 566 f. 596. 6ia 617, 6Z3. 633- 
637. 667-667, 675 

Sago, introduction of 335. 388, 479, 5011+ 
510.535 
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Sa£o, introdiKTion pf me of 417i alB 
Saibai 464. 466. 529. 53S 

Saiaos 24-26. 85 f. 90, 9a f, 96, 101. 106, 
IR 129, iSt, 614, 

Salawatli 514 

Saioarai 30H, 314. 633. 672 
SambriRi Rly« 439. 441 f. 447. 466 483. 

S26f, 548, 641, 651. 6«9 
Sanma 1(M, 119, 186. 366. 431. 460, 572, 
574, 581 1, 584. 586, S9fi 
Samudtilele 335 f, 338 f, 3% 385. 482!. 
644. 6511. 672 f 

San CliTistoval 35, I2l. 130-132. 134 f, 
13® f. 142-144, 146-161, IK-167. 169-172. 
175-177, 179-182, 1871. 191. 193-195, 197, 
200 f, 203 f, 207. 219, 222-324, 235, 248, 
250, 259. 365. 289, 296 t, 3061, 331, 3561, 
390. 425, 4541, 463. 525, 582 f. 586. «», 
615, 649, 6521, 658, 660-662^ 6761, 680 
Sande, G. K. C van dev 514 
Santa Anna 131, 152, 154, 563 
^nta CaiOlfia 1^ 

Sania Crui 119, 121. 123-126, 130, 132-135. 
138, 144-148, 1501, 156; 166. 1701, 181. 
18®, 190, 192; 1941. 197, 199, 3061, 216, 
223 f, 235. 247, 260, 36.5, 2711, 2S9. 296, 
311. 3 IS. 355. 360, 369, 390. 403, 406, 
412, 525, SS3, 651. 657, 6771 
Santo 24, 26. 28 f. 31-35, 53. 57. 6S, 85, 91, 
98. 108-110. 114 f, 117-119, 121, 123. 151, 
206, 221, 225, 361, 553. 557, 6361, 647 f. 
658-660, 6781 

Saraiin, F. 539^541. 543, 548-555, 5611, 
567-569, 611 f. 645 
Sariba 30J 1. 453, 633, 672 
Siville. W. J. V. 335, 338. 621 
Sivo 194, 197. 202 

Sea, creation oi 83. 96, ItM 1, 107, 162; 
220f. 256, 2S01, 2651. aTa 3111, 318, 
332, 360, 3*4 f, 494-497 
Sea tpiriU 167 f, 181 f, 616 
Sebbelow. C. 59 

Sccrel Society 5, 62 f, l£>4, 1081, Utf. 

120, 184, 358, 5W. 597. 612, 616; 6481 
"Seelenloch" 24. 136 
Seidel, H. 196 
Seleo 335. 44®, 633 

SellRinan, C. G. 278. 2831, 291, 301. 3(M, 
314, 3161, 3191, 3241, 327. 330, 340, 
342, 346 i. 395, 460; 621 
SdiHvIji 447. 48M92. 500, 670 
Seniarg 18; 26, 37. 31M7, 49. 604^ 67-69, 
71, 86; 88, 901, 95, tOf-HO. 114, 118. 130, 
135, 143. 145. 148. 171, 181, 206. 614, 
648.658, 6604562 


Sepils River 238, 327, 372, 174, 376. 382. 
3«8. 41(^412; 415-426, 428, 431 1, 440, 
442-445, 44S-451. 477. 483. 495, 498. 514, 
5191, 526; 542, 5441, 547, 550; 552, 557, 
568, 63®, 633 f. 637. 639, 6521, 6691, 679 
Sepukhtal pottery 911, 112. 114, 118^ 209, 
2631, 29H. 3201, 325, 329, 639, 666 
Serpent cult 140, 150 154 
Serpeut-Ube bodies 100,105, 110, 151., 183. 
224, 247. 273 f. 294, 296 1. 306-308, 322 1. 
361 f, 364, 388, 396; 398^ 400. -H12. S08f, 
5881, 636. 667 
Sema 577. 5791. 592 
Sexual interttwirse; invent ksn of 2201, 
2321 

Shark cult 132-134, 1421, 1581. 162. 166; 
175 f, 187. 190, 194. 196, 202. 205, 231, 
243, 587, 667 
Shepherd Islands 69 
Sherwin, V H. 409 

Shnrtland Islands 156, 202, 208, 212-217, 
219, 223 1, 226-238, 232-234, 246 
Short Mature 307, 309, 313, 340. 344. 346. 
366, 3*0, 403. 407. 410, 4191. 422, 430, 
440-443, 446. 498, 517, 585. 636 1, 64® 
Siassi 274, 276, 350-352; 365 f. 371, 448 
Sido 450, 463465, 467469, 484^ 487. 507, 
518, S22-524, 528 f, 533-535, 670 
Sigeragun 245 f, 2501, 254, 274. 298, W3 
Silcaiana 120 1, 155. 186; W, 209, 211, 228, 
525, 662, 685 
Simben 236, 253-255 
Sina Kwan 176; 179-181, 184 f, 365. 297, 
353, 371, 616. 651, 653; 675 
Sinaugolo 336, 483. 623 
Singatoka River 577-581, 583. 586, 592. 
599 

Sissano 381 (, 633 
Skinner, H. D. 30. 65, 273 
Sky, ascension into 81-83. 89, 94 1, 97 1, 
102. 105. 129, 1461, 1681, 171, 1^ 197, 
206, 224. 233 f. ^19. 260, 271, 289 1.. 2961 
355. 361, 3891, 396. 401. 405 t, 429, 464. 
468, 4701. 488-491, 493, 497, 505 f, 516 (. 
537.570; 616. 627, 654 
Sky-people 821, 65 f, 94-97. 106, 112, 146. 
ISOr, 1641, 1681. 182, 1911, 206. 2241. 
2701, 310, 361, 371, 388, 430. 435, 440i, 
470-47Z 4771, 480. 490, 512; 537. 654; 
676 

Skv-spirits 146, 192, 402 
Sk'y-WOTnen 80-82. 89, 971, lOl, 107, 112. 
129 f, 146 f, 150-152, 169. 183. 206. 224 f. 
390, 372, 471, 47B. 506, 508; 516 f, 654 
Slaves 149, 177, 197, 250. 668 
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UW$ 37, 41-43, 36, 38 i 71, 86, 
«79 

Smith, Elliot 3, 131, 239, 275, 283, 337 f. 

557,6U, 654, 656 f 
Smitli, St 460 

Snake gods 294 f, 644, 633. 673 
Sodal organitiation 171. 228, 291 f, 308, 
334, 392, 426. 5Q9f. 538-560, 597. 610 
Sodely Islands 327 
Sodomy 488, 491. 494, 500 
Sogeri 341 f, 349, 409, 483, 564-566, 6421 
Sotiur 447 

Sol 222 f, 247-249, 238, 261, 264. 289, 298. 

334,345,369 
ScM-feast 453 f 

Solomon Islands 130-237, 253. 255, 261 f, 
267, 292 f, 323. 397, 544. 563, 5821, 587. 
600. 649, 657. 667. 67^ 674, 6771, 680, 

664 

SonunerviUe, T. 58-61. 69, 198-202 
Snulh-east Asia 214, 238. 530, 626, 642. 
645, 668. 682 

Spaniards 153, 168. 190, 195 
Speiser, F. 3, 61, 111, 16, 18f, 21-29, 
31-36, 54-58. 64 f. 67, 70, 73 f, 96, 113, 
ns, 117-119, 122-125, 273 f, 306, 353, 
380, 404, 415, 426. 515, 525. 541-543, 545, 
547, 5501, 553. 555, 557, 561 f, 5681. 612; 
614. 626, 628. 636. 644, 648. 665. 677-679. 
6821 

Spirals 321 f. 325-327, 498, 519, 561 
Sttas, J. B. mf. 66 r, 82, 84, 95, lU 1151, 
214 

Suati 299, 301, 328-330, 3341, 644, 651, 
672 

Sudest 279. 292; 294-298, 660 672 
Suein 3811, 421 

Sulka 2671, 271. 296, 341, 355. 357, 359 f, 
450, 453. 620, 658, 66^ 673 f 
Sumatra 643 
Sunda Islands 643 
Supreme Being 383 

Suo« S. 7-2f. 29-32. 34-36, 43-46. S5-S7, 
69-75. 82, 108-110,113. 117. IZS, 133, 143, 
6121,617, 637,648, 6781 
Suoonstua 78, 81, 87, 94 
Schellong, O. 367 
Sdilaginhaufen, O. 253 f. 639 
Schmclta, J. D. E. 573 
Sclmadt, P. W. 259, 383, 629. 680 
Schnee, H. 255, 619 
Schouten Islands 372; 3751, 379, 381, 383, 
393, 517, 624, 669 
Schrader Range 422, 635 
Sehuttze, L, 428 


Sehiing. M. 315. 398 f, 568, 630-6J8, 640 
St Matthias Island 403-406, S25, 669 
Star Mountains 444 
Statues 86, 108, 275, 553 
Stephan, E. 241 

Stone altars 10-14, 18-22. 32, 43. 53-57, 
65. 140, 130. 158-160. 17S. 21^. 2041. 665 
Stone balls 18, 68. 261, 317 
Stone basins 242 

Stone bowls 13. 1381. 191, 202, 217. 244, 
254, 263. 277. 314, 317, 320,. 3301. 347. 
364 

Stone cairns 160 f. 187, 189. 20Qf. 208, 
216, 252, 300; 348, 5221, 5301, 548 f, 560. 
608,633 

Stone carving 144, 149, 159. 161, 177, 201. 
244, 319-323; 325, 342, 408 f. 451, 486, 
522-524, 531. 537. 552, 563 f, 569, 576, 
586, 612.666 
Stone chest 575 f, 586 
*-Stntie child” 18.38, 40 f. 47, 68. 136, 434 
Slone circles 37-39. 43-45.61, 68, U6,118, 
125, 135, 1581. 162, 168^ 175. 177. 1901, 
196 198, 201 f, 213. 243, 291 f. 296, 301- 
303, 3071, 314-317, 319 f. 322, 324 f. 329, 
373, 414, 441. 512; 537 f, 553 1, 563, 606, 
621 , 651, 663 
Stone dykes 308. 602 
Stone enclosures 1761, 189, 200, 203. 208, 
249. 279^284. 302, 3201, 523. 531 f, 554, 
391, 5»-597. 620 f, 630, 665 
Stone ngures 118. 137 1, 142,144, 331,333. 

347, 353, 367. 408, 642, 666 
Stone fish-dykes 133 f 
Stone fish-weirs 523-529. 531 1 
Stone foundations 121-124, 178, 189, 200; 
203, 208, 210, 241, 252, 275. 29J. 304,404. 
580, 587, 598, 6071 
Stone gongs 3^ 

Stone graves 6-8, 13, 18-21, 23 f, 31, 36, 
H 37. S9, 66, 92, 108 f, 112 f. Il6v 176. 
189, 201. 208. 215, 301, 309 f, 315, 329. 
341, 3St>f. 513-515, 331. 549. 606-608; 
667 

Stone heads 136, 159. 200, 204. 20(7 
Stone heaps 18 f, 23. 32, 59 f, 64, 70; 138, 
189 f, 201-204, 2D8. 216 f, 242, 284, 301. 
320. 329. 334. 345, 441, 454, 512 f. 554, 
651 

Stone house 134 177, 413, 457. S3l 
Stone images 11. 61, 159, 198, 201, 331. 
353. 634 

Stone martars 118 f, 139. 184, 206, 217, 
263, m f, 294, 327 f, 331.333.340 f, 345- 
Tattooiug, introduction of 211 
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349. 3S3 f. 3fi6, 373, 394. 399, 406 f. 423, 
427, 430. 435. 439 f, 442, 476, SfiO, S6S, 
569, 622. 633-635, 642, 654 f. 676, 662 
Slone iwving !89, 240 F, 376, 441, 605 
Slcme pestles 116, 155. 217, 232; 244, 254, 
25S, 263. 273, 292. 2W. 328, 33J, 333, 343. 
347-349, 353 f, 364, 366, 399, 408, 417. 
423, 435, 439, 560. 568 1. 633 f, 636 f, 642. 
6541.666 

Stone platform 6-8. 10, 12 F. 30,37,39. 54, 
58, 65. 132. 134. 152; 158. 163, 303, 393, 
454,595 
Stone pool 182 
Stone rions 191, 202, 207, 666 
Stone sarcophagus 209, 602 
Stone seat* 138. 143, 415 f 
Stone shrines S23 
Stone skull-boxes 203 
Slone statues 136, 143 f, 159, 200 
Stone tables 2, 18, 27, 29-36. 39, 43. 48 f, 
53, 55-57, 59, 65. 68. 92 (. 273. 548, 613. 
665 

Stone terraces 121-123, 293, 308. 550 
Stone'towers 303, 559 
Stone ums 209 

Stone-using immigrants 84, 88, 91, 100, 
106 110; 112, 116-118, 130,133-135, 139 f. 
1421, 146, 148-156 152. 154-156, 159-162, 
165-170. 173. 175-177, 181-188. 191-193, 
195, 1971. 200, 203. 205-207, 209. 21Z 
214, 217, 219-230, 232-238, 242 F, 246-252, 
254, 256, 258-261, 265-268, 270-278, 285- 
290, 302. 304-313, 315-318, 322-340. 345 f, 
349-365, 368-372, 374, 376-380, 383-386, 
388-390, 393^ 432, 435. 438-445, 449- 
457. 462 f, 468-470, 472; 474, 476-483. 486, 
493 f, 496-398, SCZ. 507-518. 522-524. K7- 
529. 532-539, 543, 545. 547-546 55?. 555, 
S57-561. 565-573, SSI f, 586 f. 589-591, 
596-605, 607. 610, 612 f. 615, 617-623, 
625, 627-631, 633-639, 543-647. 649-6SS, 
657, 663, 665-685 

Stone walls 7 f, 10-14, 18, 20, 22 f, 25, 28, 
31, 35 f. 46, 48, 5? f. 60, 65, 68, 70, 72- 
74, 79. 82. 84. 96. lOl. 107 f. 121-1^, 
132-135. 138, 142,149,152-154, 158, 160 f. 
164-166. 172, 174, 176, 186, 189, 194, 196, 
199-201, 211. 2J0, 237-239. 241 f, 244, 
250-255, 267, 279, 281 f. 264. 293, 302, 
304. 308. 310. 348, 393. 5121, S24f. 530. 
544, 549 f, 553-557, 559. 580, 587, S99, 
601 f. 607, 609, 637, 665 
Stone wells 124, 133, 161, 194, 2A2. 298 
Slone work 107-109, 112.125,130; 132-135, 
1381. 141-143. 149, 161 f, 165, 174, 177. 


183, 187 f, 191, 194. 198, 200, 207-211, 
213-215, 217, 220, 2^, 230; 232; 237. 
241 i. 246. 248-252, 256. 262; 266 f, 271. 
273 i. m i, 284 (, 291.-293. 299-301, 304, 
316. 319-321, 333, 325-327, 329. 331, 334, 
338, 343, 349, 365, 367. 376; 379, 386, 
393 f. 399. 403 U 421 f, 434, 444, 457. 469, 
478,480 f. 485, 512-514, 518. 522-524. 526. 
529, 538, 545, 547, 549-551. 555. 558* 574, 
578. 582. 586-S8S, 591, 595-597, 600. 603, 
606, 609, 614, 616 (, 621, 623, 626, 633- 
637, 651. 654, 664-668, 673, 675. 681 
Stnehan Island 484 F 
Sliauch, H. 239 

Sttickland River 444 f, 448 f, 498, 500, 
653 

Strong, W. M. 291, 654 F, 680 
T 

Tabar 236 f, 246 f, 230 f, 253-255, 638. 
673 

Taboo 156; 215, 223, 262. 466 
Tagaro 24. 75. 77-79, 81-92, 94-99. 101 f, 
1D4-11Z 114. 236, 116 f. 125 f, 129 f. 143. 
146 f, 151, 165. 168, 161 f, 19Z J95, 2Qa 
217, 220 f, 236. 248. 258 f. 220, 290, 296, 
355, 359, 558, 583, 61.5, 617, 619, 626 f. 
678 f 

Tahiti 166, 586, 396 
Tatmi 388-390, 400, 669 
Tamate society 15-18; 43 F, 49 f, 108. 353, 
678 

Taaii 274. 276, 350-332, 354-336, 359. 361, 
363. 367, 370 f, 388, 407. 447 f, 623. 659, 

669.673 

Tatnor 247^49. 258 

Tamudulelc 299 {. 316, 330; 335 f. 484 

Tanali Merab Bay 448 

Tanga 212. 228; 234, 236 F. 251-253, 563, 

661.673 

Tanita 72-74, 100H13. 117, 119, 129 f, 144, 
146 f, 151, 138, 170 f. ISZ 192, 220, 234 i, 
247. 260. 27Z 296, »1. 555. 557. 569, 

572; 596; 660 
Tarifuroro 440 

TarO; introduction of 193, 211, 220, 295, 
304 f. 362 

Tasman Islands 209-211. 228, 596 
Tasmania 538 
Taso 79 r. 170. 390 
Tatau 254r 
Tattevin, P, F. 83, 111 
Tattooing 370. 375, 378, 41?, 424. 470, 540, 
S86, 615, 618, 657 
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Till 335, m I 

Taufo 299. 316, 330. 335, 454. 6Sl f 
Tsuituico 122; 124, 155, IM, 194, 199 
Tau[wU 311. 316-320, 322. 326. 406, 497 
Taunma 335, 337-339 
Tauri River 407 

Tedi River 443-445, 447, 477, 483. 498. 
526, 670 

Tebcli hJand 403-406 
Ternate 514, 516, 5)9 
Tetracrd cuTtivalion and irriKalum 119. 
349, 526; 53». 555-561, 604, 609, 610, 
63B, 666 

Terraced irrigation, inlmduction of 556, 
666 

Teste Island 301, 316, 326. 63), 633, 644 
Hiola 561, 595, 6(H. 609 
Thompson. L. (Turing) 3W. 573, 579 f, 
582; 587, 597 f. 600. 643 
Thonwon, B. H. 581-583, 589, 592-595, 
5981, 6021, 611X 6471, 681 
Thomson. J. P. 300. 3M. 3« f 
Thorpe, W, W, S3S 

Three Sisters Islands 138, )40, 146, 1491, 
154. 181. 193, 298. 562, 653, 676 
ThrilitionS SSI 

Thromng sticlc 529-531. 541. 557 
Thurnwald, H. 213, 225 
Thumwald, R 2081. 213-217. 219, 222, 
22S, 2271, 233. 392; 397, 411 f, 418. 442. 
617, 623. 6271. 635, 645 
Tliurnwald Range 442 
Tidore 385, 514-517 

Tilcopia 7. 119-121. 127, 148, 186. IWl. 
m. 295i, 525. 550; S96. 649, 65^ 660. 
677 

Time rcekoning 279 
Tischner, H. 431, 641 
Tismultm 98, 109. 112, )51. 658 
Toaripi 474-476 479 
Tobadi 385 (, 624 
Todd, J. A. 276 

To Kabioanni and To Korvnvo 258-26), 
263-265, 267. 272; 2981, 360. 651 
Tolcetau 585 
Tombara 245 
Tomntan IsUmd 41 
Tong Island 390, 397, 400, 668 
Tonipt 7, 74, 105. 119, 12], 166, 178. 186. 
517, 5391. 5731, 578, SSl-583, 5B6, 58«, 
590. 596, 602-604. 608 f, 640, 6471. 668, 
682 

Tongoa Island 681. 86, 678 
Torassi River 504 
Toro 4971, all, 356 


Thoitcs Islands (New Hebrides) 5 (. 13- 
15. 17. 23, 52. 75. 89. 96, 98, lOZ-HM. 106, 
108, lia 115, 120, 121, 136, 147, 151, 
Z34, 615. 660, 6781 

Torres Islands (Straits) 4461. 457, 463, 
465^. 4811. 492 497. 520-539. 541, 
544, 548 r, 552; 566. 625. 648. 658, 661. 
670 

Tortictlli 5ilati»tains 380. 418 
Totem clans 5591 

Trade 153. 172. 186. 188. 194, 1961, 202, 
2071. 228, 256 F. 241, 230 f, 253-237.261 f. 
267. 2731. 276, 278. 291 f, 299-302, 307- 
309. 314. 3)6. 324, 336, 328, 330; 334-336, 
338-341, 343-345, 34« I, 352. 3156, 366^7. 
3721, 375-380, 3851, 365-367. 3721, 375- 
380, 385 f. 392 f, 4ICMI3. 419-421. 4231, 
4281, 431, 436, 438, 4401, 443. 446, 437, 
459, 463; 4771. 484. 498, 500, 511-SI4. 
517 f, 52), 524. 542, 374. 583. 6351, 641. 
644, 6S6. 668, 675 

Trans-Fly I>lstrict 410. 468^ 478^ 4841, 
487. 492, 4971. SOS, 5091. 616, 652 670 
Tregar, E. 596 

Trobriand Islands 2 228, 276. 278, 2B2- 
286, 290-29^ 298, 300-302; 304. 307-309. 
3H 1. 3^1, 335, 339. 337, 360; 369, 378. 
385, 417. 595, 6201. 633, 639, 644 f, 661. 
6711 

Trumpets 412, 431 
Tsidibe 346. 3481 

Tubehibc 291. 3001. 309, 3)4, 453, 631. 
633, 614 

Tudam 285 1. 290-292. 3W, 30B, 312, 36a 
672 

Tugeri 446-443. 466, 485, 497-199, 511. 

521, 531 f, 544, 552 
Tugi River 4101, 483, 6S1. 669 
Tuma )95, 2861. 290, 302. 310, 6711 
Tumleo 378, 3801, 333-38^ 400, 448, 624. 
631. 63S 

Tumuli 32-35, 91, 103, lU 324 f. 547-549. 

551. 588, 606-609, 667 
Turatna River 441, 45a 4561, 4591. 165, 
4691 

Turituri 484 f, 487 
Turmeric 657 

Turtle pool 179. 182, 2M, 242 
Tnting, L,, see Thompson. L. 
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Ugi Island 131. 1391, 146, 1491. ISZ lS7, 
163, 181. 187. 193. 193, 223. 6521. 6761 
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(Jiiwn Island 1Z1. 131. I», 141 f. 146 f. 
150, lia 157-163, 171 i. 175-177. 

179, 1&1-135. 18&. WS, 204. 2Z3, 2JS. Z4Z. 
Z47, 257, 293 f, 306, 3S3w 390, 414, 450, 
463, 56a 383, 616, 653, 658. 660. 662, 
676 f 

‘■Ur-KuUur" 542. 544, Sl7 
Urama 450. 462, 475 
Urcpanpan 7, 13, 29, 123 
Uriptv S6. SSI, W. 160. 293. 414 
Usiai 390-392. 402. 633 
UiakwA River 519 
Uiiunbuwc River 527 
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Vailala River 407, 475, 478 f, 483 
Valcuia 283-285, 290 
Valntan 380 660 
Vanlkom 130 f. 124 f. 129. M9 
Vanitno 378 f. +18 

Varna Lc™ 563. 5731. 5761, 580, SSa 
588. 595. 598 f. 602. «M, 610, 647, 680 
Vm 20, 32, 56-58, 63 f, 84, H 106, 108, 
112 f, 115, 117. 123. 146 f, 15a 160,203, 
259. 293, 414, 557 
Vartjpu 44fl 
Veisiita 591-595 

Vella Uvella 198, ZOa 204. 236-209, Zia 
674 f 

Venua Lava 7f, 13 f, 17. 231. 75. 108, 
123, 22a 614, 659, 6781 
Vial, L G. 561. 641 
Vicedon., G. F- 430 f, 433. 435 
"Vierliantbetl" 325, 641-643, 645 
VtH Lcvd 536. 56a 573-575, 577, 579^ 
583. 585. 5871, S9ft 592-595, S984»0. 
6aa 604, 607-610, 637, 645, 647. 666. 
6791, 6831 

Vitu hlandi 271-274, 673 
Vogan, A, J. 562 f, 621 
Vollmer, A, 592 

Vr^klaBC, B. A. G. 1, 327. 337, 519 f 
Vuatom Island 2S7 f, 360-262. 264. 274. 

293, 299. 414. 618 f. 658, 662 f 
Viinda 575-577, 579 f. 582. 589, 638 

W 

Wajjawaga 314-317, 319, J24, 341 
WaJigi River 423 f. 427, 429-434, 440, 44a 
445, 483. 641 f. 659, 669 
Wainlmala River 577, SOa 594 f. 598, 610, 
684 

Walaga feast 32a 345, 453 


Walls Island 4ia 418, 420 
Wallis Llanil 194, 398. 544, 596, 685 
Walutabanga 183-183. 191. 223. 250, 296, 
307. 323. 463. 676 
" Walzenbcil" 300, 641 
Wamira 319, 321-323, 559 
Wanlseta 324-327, 349. 631, 6H 639 
War, i n Lrriductiail of 180 f 
War! Island 278 

Waria River 330, 343 f. 408 f, 483. 526, 
548. 560. 634, 643, 671 f 
Wajvihunnga 1441, 160-171, 1811, 197, 
300, 219, 222, 224. 235, 259, 265, 289. 
357 f. 463, 652 

Wassi Kussa 465, 467. 485, 494, 499 
Watut River 409, 4ia 642 ( 

Weaving 124 

Wedan 307, 319 f. 559. 563 
Wedda Sl7 

Wedgwood, C- 33. 39, 41. 50 f. S4, 
92, 372 f 

Weinberger-Goebel, K. 653 
Wcisser 262 
Wemer, E. 372 
Wheeler. G. C 221-224 
Wnkes, Ch, 602 

Willaiunes Peninsula 262, 271. 361, 364, 
673 

Williams, F- E. 279. 231 f. 3201, 325. 330- 
332, 330-33a 4361, 436> 438 f, 476, 4891, 
493^ 498. 563-566, 621 f 
Williams, Th. 587, 604, 607 f, 610 
WiUlamson, R, W. 200, 20a 344-346 
Willitsch, G. 238. 327 
Winged serpent 133, 150 
Winged women 146^ 169 
Wirain 447. 484 t. 491, 496 f. 308 
Wira, P. 3*6-390, 398. 449 f, 458, 499- 
503-507, 5101. 519, 6Za 6241, 628, 
Wogeo 374-377. 383, 385. 390. 411, 

669, 680 

Wooden altar 30l 

Wooden images 10^ 36-38, 43-4ft S3, 
5S-6I. 64 f, 67 f, 71, 125. 135, 201. 

2101. 367. 413. 415, 495, S42. 665 
Wooden stakes 6-8, 13 f, 17. 19, 25-27, 
30 f. 37, 39. 421, 47, 53, 57. 60. 67. 71. 
432, 454 f, 545 
Wooden stools 4151 

Woodford, C. M. 186, 195, 202, 211, 582. 
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Woodlark Islands 285, 291, 453 
Wimekati 378, 38(h385. 389. 400. 496. 508, 
6% 651 f, 669 
Wus 6361 
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Yanu^ creation of S07 

Yams, introduction of lOl, 167,19J, 

295. 36t, 504. m 

Yap Inland 392, 397-399, S37. 581, 609, 
639 

Island 562. 574, 576, 594. 604. 
610, 645 


Ycndc 447, 489, 670 

Ydlow River 421 f, 442 

Vodda Vatley 347, 349, 395, 447 f, 631, 633 

Ytiat River 425. 428> 448. 4S3, 669 
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ZolJer, H, 216, 39?, 4SD 
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